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THIS     RECORD     OF     THE     LIFE     OF     THE     RIGHT     HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM     EWART     GLADSTONE     is     respectfully 

DEDICATED  TO  IHRS.  GLADSTONE,  BY  WHOSE  DEVOTED  CARE 
AND  AFFECTION  HE  "WAS  SUSTAINED  THROUGHOUT  HIS- 
PROLONGED  CAREER  OF  PATRIOTIC  SERVICE,  AND  IN  WHOM 
HE   FOUND    HIS   TRUEST   COMPANION,    COUNSELLOR,   AND    FRIEND, 


PREFATORY,    NOTE. 


T  ITTLE  need  be  said  by  way  of  preface  to  this  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  editor  may,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  volnme 
is  the  work  of  many  different  hands,  and  that  writers  have  been  selected 
who  had  special  means  of  dealing  anthoritatively  with  particular  aspects 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  many-sided  life  and  character.  One  of  the  contri- 
butions— that  which  deals  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Life — is  anonymous. 
The  reader  may  rest  satisfied  that  it  is  from  a  thoroughly  authoritative 
source. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  preparing  this  Memoir  to  trace  the 
beginnings  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  career,  both  at  the  Oxford  Union 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  many  facts  of  interest  bearing 
upon  the  opening  of  his  life  as  a  public  man  are  noAV  for  the  first  time 
made   known   to   the   world. 

The  main  portion  of  the  political  narrative  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst.  That  gentleman  has  devoted  special  study  to  the 
history  of  the  Gladstonian  era,  and  to  him  belongs  the  chief  credit  for 
the  fulness  of  this  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  as 
a  political  leader  and   statesman. 
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THE   LIFE   OF 

WILLIAM   EWART   GLADSTONE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S    CHARACTER    AND    CAREER:    A 
GENERAL    APPRECIATION. 

Four  Times  Prime  Minister— Length  of  Service— Not  a  Prime  Minister  by  Accident- 
Early  Recognition  of  his  Greatness— First  Meeting  with  Miss  Catherine  Glynne— A 
Tribute  from  Bisliop  Wilberforce— A  Great  Churchman— Changes  of  Opinion  Due  to 
Mental  Growth— The  Versatility  of  his  Genius— His  Social  Charm— Out-of-the-Way 
Knowledge— Absorbing  Literary  Interests— Friendship  with  Tennyson— Talk  on 
Public  Affairs— Diary  of  an  Evening's  Conversation — Promptitude  in  Literary 
Mattei-s  —  The  Ship-owner  and  the  Chancellqr  of  the  Exchequer  —  Courtesy 
and  Humility— Inflexibility  and  Sternness— An  Imperious  Leader— Testimony  of 
Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Forster  —  Enthusiasm  and  Impetuosity  —  The  Devotion  of 
Immediate  Adherents— His  Ascendency  over  the  Masses— His  Knowledge  of  Mankind 
— His  Love  foi-*  and  Faith  in  Humanity— A  Member  of  Grillion's :  Lord  Houghton's 
Poetical  Celebration  of  a  Dinner  in  Solitude— Artistic  Tastes— Forming  a  Library- 
Love  of  Walking :  Evading  the  Detectives— Compassion  for  Outcasts  :  Dealing  with  a 
Blackmailer— Knowledge  of  B3-gone  London— Piety  the  Key  of  his  Character— A 
Pathetic  Incident  of  his  Last  Days— A  Casuist— His  Essential  Consistency  and  Nice 
Sense  of  Honour— Hatred  of  Oppression— Rebuking  Lord  Palmerston— His  Eloquence  : 
The  Speech  on  the  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill ;  Expository  Power— His  Splendid  Intrepidity. 

HE   statue  which   conimemorates   the   career   and  the 
fame  of    Lord    Beaconsfield   in  Westminster    Abbey 
states,   in    addition   to  his  name,   only 
the     fact    that    he    was    twice    Prime       pour  Times 
Minister  of  England.      None  can  doubt     Prime  Minister, 
that    in    this    fact    lies   an   irresistible 
claim   to   a    place  in  the  great    central  shrine  of  the 
British  race.      But  the  man  whose  life  we  are  about 
to  record  possessed  a  still  higher  claim  than  that  of 
his  old  rival  to  the   reverence  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow-comitrymen.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister 
of  the   Queen    and    ruler   of  the  British   Empire    not 
T^^,.  ,.^.r.,>x.  ,.,„,,>'  twice,  but  four  times.     It  is  a  imique  distinction,  and 

STATUE  IN  THE  ABBEY.         it  Is  probablc  that  centuries  will  elapse  before  anyone 
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can  divide  it  with  him.  To  have  been  the  head  of  four  different  Adminis- 
trations, and  thus  to  liave  been  the  ruler  of  the  Empire  for  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  years,  is  to  have  attained  a  distinction  such  as  not  even 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  enjoyed,  and  to  have  secured  a  place  in 
English  history  which  not  even  the  most  envioiis  of  his  detractors  could 
pretend  to  belittle. 

But,  unique  as  is  the  fact  that  Mr.   Gladstone  was  four  times    Prime 
Minister,  it  is  scarcely  so  remarkable  as  the  length  of  time  during  w^iich 

he  served  his  country  in  places  of  high  authority.  For 
Lengtti  of  Service,    more  than  sixty  years  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  at  least  half 
that  term  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  that  assemblage,  the  man  of  greatest 
influence  and  authority  among  the  Commoners  of  England.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  he  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  one  of  the  select  few  from  whom  the  rulers  of  the  British 
Empire  are  chosen  ;  and  throughout  his  public  life,  from  the  days  of  his 
youth  onwards  to  his  venerable  age,  he  was  at  all  times  a  man  of  mark. 
Men  might  agree  with  him  or  differ  from  him ;  they  might  admire  his 
brilliant  talents  or  quarrel  with  some  of  his  special  idiosyncrasies ;  but 
no  one  ever  ventured  to  dispute  the  fact  that  from  the  moment  of  his 
entrance  upon  public  life  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
upon  the  stage,  always  an  interesting  figure  and  at  times  the  cynosiu-e 
of  every  eye. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  in  respect  of  official  experience  and  length 
of  service  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  was  unique.      He  did  not,  it  is  true, 

rival  Mr.  Disraeli  in  what  may  be  described  as  the  pictur- 

Not  a  esqueness  of  his  personal  struggle.     Disraeli  rose  from  the 

Prime  Minister     desk  in  a  lawyer's  office  to  the  highest  place  of  honom-  in 

by  Accident,       ^^^    land.      Mr.   Gladstone    had   to    pass    through    no    such 

personal  struggle  in  his  earliest  days  as  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  career  of  his  great  rival ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  born  among  the  governing  classes,  nor  did  he  rise  to  eminence  by 
virtue  of  private  influence  and  patronage.  Many  men  have  become  Prime 
Ministers  by  something  like  accident.  Most  men  have  risen  to  that  great 
post  as  the  direct  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
rather  than  through  any  special  individual  merit  of  their  own.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  he  began  public  life,  was  merely  the  son  of  a  successful 
middle-class  man,  and  the  splendid  position  which  he  secured  was  won 
purely  by  his  own  personal  merit  and  force  of  character. 

As  we  look  back  upon  that  brilliant  career,  the  most 
Early  Recognition  icmaikable  fact  that  strikes  us  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
of  Mb  Greatness.     Gladstone  was  marked  out  by   his  contemporaries,  almost 

from  his  boyhood,  for  the  position  which  he  eventually 
obtained,  the  Premiership  of  an  English  Government  and  of  the  English 
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race.  When  men  become  great  there  are  always  to  be  found  those  who  lay 
claim  to  having  predicted  their  greatness  before  it  was  seen  by  the  ovitev 
world,  and  the  world  knows  hoAV  much  value,  as  a  rule,  to  attach  to 
these  post-dated  prophecies.  But  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
predictions  which  accompanied  Mr.  Gladstone  from  his  earliest  years 
onwards  to  the  moment  when  the  hopes  he  had  excited  were  realised. 
At  Eton  his  schoolfellows,   with  juvenile  enthusiasm,   hailed    him   as    the 


Photo :  G.   V/atmotu/h   WeOstt^r,  Chester. 
MRS.    GLADSTONE    AT    THE    TIME    OF    HEK    MARKIAGE. 

(From  a  Miniature  Inj  Sir  W.  C.  Rossi.) 

future  light  of  the  senate,  while  at  Oxford  he  made  one  memorable 
speech  in  the  Union— curiously  enough  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill  —  which  drew  from  his  contemporary.  Bishop  Wordsworth, 
the  declaration  that  he  felt  "  no  less  sure  than  of  my  own  existence 
that  Gladstone,  our  then  Christchurch  undergraduate,  would  one  day 
rise  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England." 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  score  of  similar  predictions  which  were 
made  at  a  time  when  he  was  standing  upon  the  bare  threshold  of  public- 
life  ;  but  there  is  only  one  other  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
fidence in  his  future  with  which  he  inspired  those  who  weie  brought  in 
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contact  with  him  that  need  be  mentioned  here.  A  good  many  years  ago 
the  present  writer  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  from  Mrs.  Gladstone  an 
account  of  her  first  meeting  with  her  illnstrious  husband.  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
then  Miss  Catherine  Glynne,  was  travelling  in  Italy  with  her  brother, 
Stephen  Glynne.  It  happened  that  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
in  the  same  country  in  attendance  upon  a  sister  who  was  in  very  deli- 
cate health.  One  day  at  Florence  Miss  Glynne  and  her  brother  passed  a 
young  man  who  was  sitting  on  a  low  wall  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
He  bowed  to  Mr.  Stephen  ^Glynne,  who  returned  the  salutation.  Miss 
Glynne  immediately  asked  her  brother  who  "  the  very  handsome  young 
man"  was  whom  he  had  recognised.  "Don't  you  know  him?"  was  the 
reply.  "That  is  young  Gladstone,  the  member  for  Newark,  and  the  man 
who,  everybody  says,  will  one  day  be  Prime  Minister  of  England."  This 
story,  which  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  distinguished  lady  herself,  is 
proof  as  strong  as  could  be  desired  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
thus  marked  out  from  his  youth  to  fill  a  conspicuous  and  lofty  position 
in  the  life  of  his  country. 

It  is  noticeable  that  from  his  very  earliest  years  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  admirers  not  less  ardent,  though  less  numerous,  than  that 
which  followed  him  when  he  became  the  leader  of  a  party.  He  always 
had  around  him  a  number  of  friends  who  believed  in  him,  admired 
him,  trusted  him,  with  a  confidence  and  an  enthusiasm  which  were 
apparently  boundless.  He  was  always  regarded  by  these  friends  not  so 
much  as  a  man  who  was  certain  to  get  on  in  life  and  to  achieve  fame 
for  himself,  but  as  a  man  who  would  do  great  things  for  his  country, 
and  for  the  special  causes  in  which  he  was  interested. 

Nor  were  they  obscure  or  foolish  people  who  had  this  feeling  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Arthur  Hallam,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  Lord  Aberdeen  were  amongst  them.  They  were,  in  short, 
men  who  knew  much  of  the  world,  and  were  well  able  to  judge  indi- 
vidual character.  That  such  men  should  have  united  in  their  esteem  of 
the  overmastering  qualities  of  their  friend  is  a  remarkable  fact.  It  helps 
to  explain  the  hold  which  Mr.  Gladstone  secured  in  the  House  of 
Commons  directly  he  entered  it,  and  in  society  as  soon  as  his  work  in 
Parliament  began  to  be  talked  of  out  of  doors.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  fervent  admiration  of  his  early  friends  had  reference  exclusively 

or  even  chiefly  to  his  intellectual  endowments.  On  the 
Genius  and  contrary,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  some  of  the  earliest 
Chaxacter.        tributes    paid    to    him    by   his    contemporaries    it    was    his 

character  rather  than  his  abilities  which  seemed  to  com- 
mand the  highest  admiration.  "Noble  as  ever,"  says  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
recording  in  his  diary  a  talk  with  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  again  he  writes, 
though  at  a  later  period,  "  You  have  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  man  of  the 
highest    and    noblest   i)rincii)le,   who  has    shown  unmistakably  that   he   is 
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ready  to  sacrifice  every  personal  aim  for  what  he  has  set  before  himself 
as  a  high  object."  From  a  hundred  other  quarters  tlie  same  testimony 
may  be  secured,  Mr.  Gladstone  dazzled  his  schoolfellows  and  his  comrades 
at  college  by  his  genius,  but  he  attracted  them  still  more  by  the  merits 
of   his   character.     One  of  them  notes  that  he   was,  when    at    Oxford,   a 


BUST    OF    ARTHUR    HALLAM. 
{By  Sir  F.  Chantrey.) 


habitual   reader  of  the  Bible  ;  another  testifies  to  the  fact  that,  even  as 
a  boy  at  Eton,  he  was  noted  for  the  purity  of  his  thoughts  and  his  life. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  in  these  circumstances  that  his  friends  in 
his  earliest  days  looked  upon  him  as  the  man  who  was  likely  to  be  the 
great  champion,  not  of  a  political  party,  but  of  the  cause  of  religion  in 
this  country.  His  devotion  to  the  Church,  though  his  theological  opinions 
passed  through  m^ny  phases  before  they  became  settled  in  the  form  which 
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they  took  in  the  prime  of  his  career,  was  always  intense.    Wliether  as  an 
Evangelical  during  his  days  at  home  and  at  the  University,  or  as  a   High 

Churchman  in   later  years,  his  attachment  to  the   Church 

A  Great         of  England  was  that  of  a  son  ready  to  offer  up  everything 

Ciiurciinian.       of  j^jg  own  on  her  behalf.    Indeed,  no  one  can  understand 

the  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  does  not  realise  the 
fact  of  this  intense  and  almost  passionate  devotion  to  the  Church  of 
England  which  lay  at  the  very  root  of  his  character,  and  which,  down 
to  his  very  latest  hour,  coloured  all  the  acts  of  his  public  life.  We  are 
going  to  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  great  statesman,  but  the  reader 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  also  the  life  of  a  great  Churchman. 

Looking  back  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  career,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  fact  that  in  his  early  days  he  figured  as  the  opponent  of  almost 

all  the  causes  of   which   in    later    life    he  was  the  ardent 

Changes  of       champion.     Mention  has  been  made  of  that  speech  against 

Opinion  due  to     the    Whig    Reform    Bill    in    the    Oxford    Union    that    led 

Bishop    Wordsworth    to    predict    that    he    would    become 

Prune  Minister.  He  was  opposed  to  the  opening  of  Uni- 
versities to  Dissenters,  seeing  innumerable  evils  in  the  abolition  of  tests  ; 
he  was  the  ardent  defender  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  vuitil  he  saw  with 
grief  that,  although  it  was  a  church  in  name,  its  spirit  had  waxed  faint 
iind  its  efforts  had  become  feeble.  Macaulay  had  described  him  very  early 
in  life  as  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories  of  his  time, 
and  this  was  long  the  popular  conception  of  his  character.  It  follows 
that,  to  the  superficial  observer,  it  "would  seem  that  no  man  has  ever 
been  more  inconsistent  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  his  later  career  was 
a  direct  and  flagrant  contradiction  of  the  principles  which  he  professed 
at  the  outset  of  his  public  life.  Yet  the  reader  of  these  pages  will  find 
that  this  is  not,  after  all,  the  truth  about  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  will  find 
foi-  one  thing  that  in  all  the  mental  changes  which  he  underwent  there 
was  none  that  was  dictated  to  him  by  any  sense  of  his  OAvn  self-interest. 
He  will  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  not  a  few  of  those  changes  were 
forced  upon  him  by  the  stern  processes  of  intellectual  conviction ;  that 
he  was  pained  to  the  heart  at  having  to  part  with  old  convictions,  and 
to  substitute  new  ones  for  them,  and  that  more  than  once  he  had  to 
pay  a  very  heavy  price,  not  merely  in  popularity,  but  in  actual  position, 
for  the  change  of  opinion  which  he  was  too  honest  to  conceal  from 
the  world. 

Talking  one  day  with  Bishoj)  Wilberforce,  he  told  that  distinguished 
prelate  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Conservatives,  though  his 
opinions  were  with  the  Liberals.  This  remark,  made  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  remained  true  to  the  very  end  of  his  days.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
it  was  said  that  in  him  the  last  real  Conservative  had  passed  away. 
Intense  devotion  to  old   causes,  old   traditions,  and   old  institutions  was 
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always  one  of  the  salient  features  of  his  character.  But  along  with  this 
sympathy  with  and  love  for  the  joast,  and  the  things  that  belonged  to 
the  past,  there  was  that  overmastering  sense  of  truth  which  led  him  to 
submit  himself  to  the  irresistible  processes  of  logic  when  once  he  had 
become  convinced  that  the  day  of  the  old  things  had  passed  by,  and 
that  the  welfare  of  his  countr5'  demanded  that  he  should  turn  to  the 
things  which  were  new.  His  changes,  his  inconsistencies,  as  men  call 
them,  were,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  evidences  of  his  growth,  of  the 
development  of  his  mind,  and  of  its  power  of  absorbing  new  ideas.  None 
the  less,  it  must  be  confessed  that  among  the  many  remarkable  features 
of  this  remarkable  man,  the  vicissitudes  which  he  underwent  in  the 
opinions  he  professed  are  not  the  least  noticeable.  They  must  always 
make  his  career  one  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  human  nature, 
tind  to  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  iiidden  processes 
of  a  great  mind. 

If   his    official    career    was    unique,    and    if    the    general    consensus    of 
opinion  as  to  his  future  at  the  time  wlien  he  stood  upon  the  threshold 
of    life    was    almost    unprecedented,    there    was    another 
feature  of  his  life  w^hich  was  not  less  noteworthy.     This       ^^  versatile 
may  be  described    as    the   versatility    of   his    genius.    Tlie  Genius, 

world  knows  Mi-.  Gladstone  as  a  great  political  leader 
wdiose  eloquence  for  half  a  century  swayed  the  House  of  Commons  and 
inspired  the  mass  of  his  fellow  countrymen  with  enthusiasm  on  behalf 
of  his  political  purposes.  It  knows  him  as  a  great  administrator,  under 
whose  control  some  of  the  most  sweeping  and  some  of  the  most  useful 
changes  in  our  institutions  have  been  carried  out.  It  knows  him  as  a 
statesman,  who,  viewing  from  a  loftier  standpoint  than  that  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries  the  affairs  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  could  see 
further  afield,  who  Avas  quick  to  sympathise  with  the  victims  of  ox^pres- 
sion  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  whose  voice  and  hand  brought 
freedom  or  the  hope  of  justice  to  more  than  one  oppressed  nationality. 
But  those  who  knew  him  best  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that,  great 
as  he  was  in  the  special  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  he  would 
have  been  no  less  great  if  Destiny  had  called  him  into  another  path.  When 
he  was  at  Oxford,  it  was  his  desire  to  take  orders  and  to  go  into  the 
Church.  His  father's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  do  so  gave  the  world  a 
great  statesman,  but  deprived  it  of  a  great  ecclesiast  and  theologian. 
That  he  would  have  risen  to  the  highest  i^lace  in  the  Church  of  England 
if  he  had  entered  its  service  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  many  men  have 
speculated  upon  what  might  have  happened  within  that  church  if, 
during  the  past  sixty  years,  it  had  enjoyed  not  merely  the  undying 
affection,  but  the  whole  of  the  time,  the  intellectvial  resources,  and  the 
extraordinary  physical  and  moral  energies  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Again,    if   he   had    gone    to    the    Bar,  he    would   have    become    probably 
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the  greatest  of  all  Lord  Chancellors ;  for,  with  his  strong  leaning 
towards  casuistry,  his  delight  in  following  subtle  logical  inquiries  and 
deductions,  he  woxild  unquestionably  have  secured  for  himself  a  prominent 
place   in   the   ranks   of  the   greatest   lawyers   our    country   has    produced. 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  his  talents,  we  have 
only  to  imagine  him  in  another  position,  not  in 


■^^t:^ 


THE    QUADRANGLE,    ETON    COLLEGE. 


one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  following  in  his  father's  footsteps  as 
a  great  Liverpool  merchant.  If  this  had  been  the  lot  for  which  he 
was  destined  by  Providence,  there  are  many  who  believe  that  he  Avould 
have  made  the  name  of  Gladstone  as  renowned  in  the  Avorld  of  commerce 
as  the  name  of  Rothschild  is  in  the  world  of  finance.  Not  long  ago  one 
who  was  intimately  associated  with  him  in  his  private  and  personal 
affairs  declared  emphatically  that  nothing  he  had  ever  seen  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  inspired  him  with  so  great  an  admiration  for  his 
astounding  abilities  as  the  way  in  which  he  had  managed  his  OAVii 
financial    concerns,    and    at    a    time    when    they    had    fallen     into    some 
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confusion  OAving  to  his  absorption  in  public  duties,  had  succeeded  in 
setting  them  once  more  on  a  secure  and  prosperous  basis.  As  statesman, 
theologian,  lawyer,  merchant,  to  whatever  life  he  inight  have  been 
called,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  he  would  have  attained  no  second- 
ary place  in  it.  Even  as  it  is,  though  his  great  work  was  done  in  the 
political  arena,  he  has  left  behind  him  memorials  of  his  knowledge  and 
his  capacity  in  almost  all  these  fields.  He  seems  to  be  the  Admirable 
Crichton  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  as  such,  the  story  of  his  life 
is  one  that  men  of  all  parties  and  all  classes  may  study  with  intei-est 
and   profit. 


Phutu  :  UUhuan  and  Ci,..   Oxford. 
THE    TDM    QUADKANGLE    OF    CHRIST    CHUKCH,    OXFORD. 


Social  Charm. 


I  have  said  nothing,  so  far,  of  another  sphere  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
held  a  unique  position.  I  refer  to  the  social  life  of  our  times,  and  to 
the  personal  fascination  which  he  Avas  able  to  exercise 
over  a  vast  number  of  men  and  Avomen  Avho,  during  his 
prolonged  life,  were  brought  into  contact  AA'ith  him  in 
the  social  circle.  Only  those  \Adio  had  the  priA'ilege  of 
knoAving  Mr.  Gladstone  in  priA^ate  life,  and  Avho  haA^e  been  under  the 
wand  of  the  magician,  can  really  understand  the  extent  of  his  personal 
supremacy,  of  his  extraordinary  poAA'er  of  attracting  and  fascinating  all 
who  came  within  the  sound  of  his  voice.     Every  book  of  memoir-s  that 
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has  been  published  during  tlie  last  thirty  years  in  which  his  name  occurs 
bears  testimony  to  this  side  of  his  character.  In  whatever  company  he 
happened  to  be  he  became  at  once  and  Avithout  effort  its  central  figure. 
Even  before  he  was  famous,  men  listened  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  delighted  in  his  conversation.  At  Eton  and  at  Oxford  the 
young  men  who  were  his  fellow  students  made  him  the  centre  of  their 
intellectual  and  social  life.  At  Oxford  a  debating  society  which  he  had 
founded  came  to  be  called  the  "Weg.,"  not  so  much  in  his  honour,  though 
it  was,  of  course,  designed  as  an  honour,  as  because  it  enabled  its  members 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  him  and  enjoy  his  conversation  freely.  In  London, 
from  1832  to  1894,  his  was  a  name  to  conjure  with  by  the  host  who  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  him  as  a  guest.  Even  during  that  period  of 
eclipse,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  his 
Government  in  1886,  when  Society  had  resolved  to  punish  those  whom 
it  regarded  as  traitors  by  exclusion  from  its  dining-rooms  and  from  social 
intercourse,  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  might  well  have  been  regarded 
as  the  chief  offender,  was  excejjted  from  the  general  condemnation. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  some  narrow  -  minded  people  "who  refused  to 
make  this  exception,  greatly  to  their  own  loss.  A  certain  peeress,  the 
mother  of  a  very  pronounced  political  opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during 
those  years,  told  the  present  writer  one  day  that  she  had  been  invited 
to  meet  the  Liberal  leader,  but  had  declined  to  do  so  because  she  feared 
that  it  would  compromise  her  son.  Her  hostess  would  not,  however, 
take  the  refusal,  and  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  agree  to  dine 
at  the  same  table  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  She  only  consented  to  do  so  on 
condition  that  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  her  son  from  hearing  of  her 
terrible  falling  away  from  the  true  faith  of  Unionism.  The  lady  had 
told  me,  with  some  perturbation  of  spirit,  of  the  incident  before  the 
dinner  took  place.  Meeting  her  afterwards,  I  asked  her  how  she  had 
enjoyed  herself.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  in 
my  life.  Mr.  Gladstone  talked  to  me  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  though 
I  still  think  him  a  wretch,  he  is  certainly  the  most  delightful  wretch 
that  ever  lived." 

In    his    actual    company  men    forgot   what    they  regarded    as    his    sins 
against    the    classes  to  which   they  themselves  belonged.      Fascinated    by 

his  brilliant  talk,  his  overpowering  earnestness,  the  extra- 
Out-of-the-way     ordinary    variety    and    fulness    of    his    information,    they 
Knowledge.        gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  was 

generally  recognised  as  being  one  of  the  great  intellectual 
treats  of  social  life  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  his  conversation  than  the  minute  character 
of  his  knowledge  of  subjects  of  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  busy 
man  could  know  nothing.  There  was  no  fact  which  seemed  to  be  too 
small  to  deserve  his  notice,  none  which,  having  once  acquired,  he  did  not 
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forthwith  docket  and  put  away  in  some  recess  of  his  memory  in  order 
tliat  he  might  use  it  Avhen  it  Avas  needed.  I  remember  a  dinner  party  at 
^vhich  he  was  seated  beside  a  member  of  the  Vanderbilt  family.  The 
conversation  had  turned  upon  the  price  of  real  estate  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  enormous  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  "You  have  nothing  like  that  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  turning  to  the  distinguished  American  ; 
"  grea.t  as  New  York  is,  the  value  of  its  land  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the 
value  of  land  in  the  City  of  London."  Mr.  Vanderbilt  acquiesced,  and 
modestly  named  the  highest  figixre  at  which  he  knew  land  to  have  been 
sold  in  his  native  city.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  instantly, 
*'  you  are  mistaken,  that  is  not  the  highest  price."  And  forthwith  he 
gave  the  astonished  millionaire  more  than  one  case  in  which  sites  in  New 
York  had  been  sold  for  still  larger  sums  than  those  that  he,  who  might 
be  presumed  to  have  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
liad  named. 

On  another  occasion  at  a  dinner  party 
someone  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the    asparagus    season    would     soon    begin.  /   p, 


*'It  has  begun  al- 
ready," said  Mr. 
Gladstone;  "but  only 
the  very  rich  or  the 
very  foolish  can  en- 
joy it  at  present. 
The  best  asparagus 
is  sold  to-day  at  £2  a 
bundle."  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  pre- 
sent, was  moved  to 
say,  "How  can  you 
possibly  know  that  ? 
I  am  sure  we  have 
bought  none."  "  No, 
my  dear,"  was  his 
instant  reply;  "but 
when  I  see  a  ncAV 
thing  in  the  shops  I 
always  like  to  in- 
quire the  price,  and 
I  went  into  a  shop  in 
Piccadilly  this  morn- 
ing and  asked  what 
the    remarkably   fine 
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asparagus  tliey  had  in  the  window  was  selling  at."  Truly  the  old  simile 
of  the  elephant's  trunk  was  not  inapplicable  to  the  intellect  of  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

It  was,  however,  in  serious  conversation  that  IMr.  Gladstone  charmed 
his  hearers  most.  No  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him  as 
he  discoursed  of  books,  of  preachers,  of  historical  incidents 
Literary  Avithin  his   own   recollection,  and   of  those  wider  problems 

Interests.  Qf  ethics  and  philosophy  which  he  loved  to  discuss,  can 
ever  forget  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the  out- 
pourings of  such  a  mind.  So  far  as  books  were  concerned,  he  had  loved 
them  from  his  youth.  Qiiite  early  in  his  life  he  had  begun  to  write  for 
the  Quarterly  Rerieiv  and  for  other  periodicals,  and  his  mind  was  ever 
on  the  alert  for  the  appearance  of  new  stars  in  the  literary  firmament. 
In  his  later  days,  Avlien  he  had  definitely  retired  from  the  cares  of 
office,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  literature  with  the  ardour  of 
a  youth  in  his  teens.  But  all  through  his  life,  even  in  his  busiest  moments, 
he  had  found  leisure  to  keep  himself  well  abreast  of  the  literatiire  of 
the  day,  and  of  the  thought  not  merely  of  England  but  of  Europe.  His 
friends  declared  that  he  devoured  books  rather  than  read  them,  so  rapid 
was  the  process  of  perusal.  But  no  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  discuss 
with  him  any  particular  volume  could  find  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had 
made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  its  contents. 

A  characteristic  of  his  was  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in  one  thing 
at  a  particular  moment.  Far-spreading  as  were  his  interests,  he  always 
had  one  special  object  upon  which  at  the  moment  he  concentrated  the 
greater  part  of  his  attention.  Sometimes  it  was  a  book  ;  naturally  enough 
it  was  more  frequently  a  political  measure  or  movement.  But,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  no  one  who  enjoyed  the  honour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friendship  was  ever  left  in  doubt  as  to  this  favourite  topic  of  the 
hour.  Many  can  doubtless  remember  how,  on  the  appearance  a  few 
years  ago  of  the  "Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,"  Mr.  Gladstone,  having 
read  it  with  his  usual  avidity,  made  it  for  several  weeks  the  chief  topic 
of  his  conversation.  No  public  events  sufficed  to  drive  it  from  his  mind. 
It  might  almost  have  seemed  that  this  biography,  with  its  interesting 
and  remarkable  revelations  of  character  and  history,  was  the  most 
important  event  of  the  day.  I  remember  that  chancing  at  that  time  to 
meet  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  Lontlon  railway  station,  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  town  for  HaAvarden,  I  found  myself  instantly  involved  amid 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  place  in  a  discussion  upon  the  book  and 
its  merits. 

There  was  characteristic  impetuosity  in  this  fashion  of  his  with  regard 
to  particular  books  and  t()i)i(.*s.  It  Avas  a  fashion  which  has  been  shared 
by  very  few  men  of  any  position  at  all,  and  by  none  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  take  so  great  a,  part  in  public  aifairs  and  in  the  business 
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of  life  as  that  wliich  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  this  respect 
also,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  his  personality  was  unique.  Someone, 
it  is  to  be  hojDed,  "vvill  in  due  time  record  for  us  those  conversations  the 
far-off  memories  of  which  still  linger  in  so  many  breasts.  If  that  task 
should  ever  be  performed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  should  find  a  satisfactory 
Boswell,  the  world  will  begin  to  understand  not  so  much  his  greatness  in 
the  senate  as  his  ascendency  in  social  and  public  life.  His  reading  was 
omnivorous,  and  he  seemed  to  assimilate  everything  that  he  read,  trans- 
muting it  in  the  laboratory  of  his  mind  and  pouring  it  forth  in  a  stream, 
at  once  copious  and  lucid,  of  narrative,  opinion,  and  comment.  Thus  it 
Avas  that  to  know  him  and  to  be  much  in  his  society  was  to  enjoy  very 
literally  a  liberal  education.  He  delighted  to  talk  of  his  contemporaries  of 
old  days,  the  great  men  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  or  Avhom  he  had 
encountered  in  many  different  fields  of  labour.  Nor  was  there  ever  any- 
thing more  frank  and  spontaneous  than  his  discussion  of  these  old  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  note  of  unmistakable  sincerity  rang  through 
all  that  he  had  to  say  of  them.  No  praise,  however  great,  rang  falsely 
when  it  fell  from  his  lips,  and  where  he  censured,  his  hearer  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  was  speaking  that  which  he  believed  in  his  inmost  heart, 
and  that  the  severity  of  his  judgments  was  only  tempered  by  the 
characteristic  charity  and  sympathy  with  Avhich  he  regarded  all  human 
imperfections. 

His    friendship    with    Tennyson    was    one    of   the    features    of    his    life 
which  must  seem  most  striking  to  his  friends  on  looking  back.     After  all, 

a  friendship  between  a  Prime    Minister  and   a  poet   must 

Friendship  with     ^^  itself  be  remarkable,  even  when  both  are  men  of  such 

Tennyson.  peculiar    eminence    and    distinction.      But    the    friendship 

between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Tennyson  was  not  an 
ordinary  one.  It  certainly  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  patronage  which 
would  have  characterised  their  relationship  a  century  earlier.  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  spoke  of  Tennyson  except  in  a  tone  of  profound  personal 
hinnility  and  deep  admiration.  With  all  the  ardour  of  his  devotion  to 
his  OAvn  work,  he  never  alloAved  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  perceive 
the  superiority  of  the  work  in  Avhich  his  old  friend  was  engaged.  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  that  no  men  could  have  been  more  different  in 
jnental  constitution,  in  ideas,  and  in  sympathies  than  the  Liberal  statesman 
and  the  author  of  "The  Idylls  of  the  King."  Yet  the  correspondence  of 
both  testifies  that  this  Avas  not  the  case.  From  first  to  last  they  Avero 
united  by  a  bond  which  Avas  that  not  merely  of  a  common  admiration 
but  a  common  affection.  Asked  one  day  if  Tennyson  had  formed  one  of 
the  famous  deputation  Avhich  proceeded  from  the  Cambridge  Union  to. 
Oxford  in  1829  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  Shelley's  poetry  to  that  of 
Byron,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Avho  had  been  one  of  the  Oxonians  Avho  received 
the  visitors  from  their  felloAV  University,  replied  at  once,   "Oh  dear  no! 
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Tennyson  was  far  too  much  engrossed  in  his  own  affairs  to  trouble  himself 
with  questions  of  that  kind.  All  through  his  life  he  has  made  it  his 
bvisiness  to  follow  his  own  vocation  and  to  allow  nothing  to  divert  liin> 
from  it,  arid  a  good  thing  for  us  and  for  the  world  it  is  that  he  has 
done  so ! " 


LOKD    TENNYSON. 


When  he  was  not  talking   of    books    and    of    old    literary    friendships, 
nothing    pleased    Mr.    Gladstone     more    than    to    discuss    some    historical 
point  lying  just  beyond  the  bounds  of    his  own    personal 
knowledge.     Canning  Avas  one  of  his  favourite  topics ;  Fox     jjjjj  qq  pubUo 
and  the  Pitts  formed  another,  and  it  was  delightful  to  hear  Affairs, 

one  who  had  himself  passed   through  the  great  school  of 
practical  politics,   casting  the  bright  ray  of  his  intellect  upon  careers  that 
to  most  of  us  had  become  merged  in  the  dry  pages  of  historj^.     Yet    it 
was  still  more  delightful  when,  coming  to  later  days,  he  talked  of  public 
affairs  in  which  he  had  himself  played  a  part,  and  described  with  that 
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wonderful  frankness  and  thoroughness  which  were  characteristics  of   his 
conversation,  many  an  incident  regarding  which  the  public   had   formed 
an  opinion  entirely  misleading.    At  such  times  it  seemed  as  though  Mr. 
Gladstone  knew  nothing  of  party  politics  and  party  distinctions,  and  he 
would  praise  and  blame  his  friends  and    his    opponents   with    an   impar- 
tiality that  was  almost  startling.    Through  it  all  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  there  ran  the  thread  of  distinct  personal    principles,  founded   upon 
the  convictions  of  a  serious  and  conscientious  mind.    At  this  point  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  a  few  notes  of  an  evening's  con- 
Frankness  in  the  versation,   as  they  were  set  doAvn  at  the  moment  by  the 
Social  Circle.      privileged  auditor.    They  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  has 
been    said    as    to    the    astonishing    frankness   with   which 
Mr.    Gladstone    was    in    the    habit    of    expressing    himself    in    the    social 
cu'cle. 

"Victoria  Hotel,  St.  Leonards,  March  26,  1891. 

"I  camfe  down  from  town  at  3.40  yesterday.  At  Charing  Cross  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
daughter, ,  Miss  Gladstone,  also  joined  the  train.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  one  of  his  eyes 
slightly  blackened,  the  result  of  a  fall  a  few  days  ago.  He  had  been  calling  to  inquire 
after  Lord  Granville  late  at  night,  and  was  returning  home  alone  when,  in  a  lonely  back 
street  in  Mayfair,  he  stumbled  and  fell.  He  lay,  he  says,  for  fully  a  minute  stunned  in 
the  road.  No  one  came  to  his  assistance  ('they  may  have  thought  I  was  drunk'),  and 
when  he  rose  he  found  himself  much  bruised.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  gave  me  this  account 
of  the  accident,  expressed  her  delight  that  nothing  about  it  had  got  into  the  newspapers. 
At  St.  LeQuards  we  went  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  where  we  were  to  be  the  guests 
of  Mr.  A — — ,  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  already  staying.  At  dinner  the  party  con- 
sisted simply  of    Mr.    and  Mrs.  G.,  Miss  G.,   Mr.   A ,  and  myself.     The  rollowing  are 

notes  of  Mr.  G.'s  talk: — 

"  He  began  by  talking  of  the  South  Eastern   Railway,  and    the   lateness  of  the  train 

that  afternoon.    Could  I  tell  him  why  we  travelled  so  slowly  during  the  first  part  of  the 

journey,   what   were    the    causes    of  the    delay,    etc?    I    suggested    the 

An  Evening's       holidays.     '  But  the  holiday  traflBc,'  said  he,   '  the  cheap  tickets,  do  not 

Conversation.       begin  until  to-morrow.'     He  spoke  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  expressed  much 

satisfaction  when  I  reported  to  him  that   a  Liberal  Unionist  member 

who  had  just  returned  from  Dublin  had  told  me  that  ParneU  was  unmistakably  beaten 

in  Ireland.    After  expressing   his   regi-et  at  the    injuries   to    Healy,   he  went   on    to   say, 

'  But  nothing  that  has  happened  since,  nothing  that  has  been  done  b^'  Mr.  Parnell,  has 

made  me  change  my  opinion  as  to  the  baseness  and  meanness  of  the 

The  Parnell        conduct  of  the  two    Houses  in  their  vote  on  the  report  of  the  Parnell 

Commission  Commission  last  year.  And  to  think  of  the  House  of  Lords  passing 
such  a  vote  1 '  he  exclaimed,  throwing  up  his  hands :  '  Good  Heavens, 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  all  bodies  in  the  world  1  There  has  been  no  act  so  wicked  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  When  the  vote  was  first  proposed 
I  went  to  the  Speaker,  and  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  anything  about  this  resolution,  for  if  I  do  I  shall  be  bound  to  use  language  for 
which  you  will  be  bound  to  commit  me  to  the  Clock  Tower."  The  consequence  is  that  I 
have  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  saying  things  outside  the  House  about  the 
dignity  of  Parliament  which  I  dared  not  say  within  the  House.  It  is  perfectly  true.  I 
dared  not  say  these  things  in  the  House,  for  if  I  did  say  them,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Speaker  to  commit  me,  and  that  would  be  too  ridiculous  (bursting  into  laughter). 
Besides,  no  man  has  a  riglit  to  do  anything  which  would  tend  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
or  lower  the  reputation  of  Parliament.' 

"He  dlscu.ssed  Murray's  'Life,'  an  early  copy  of  which  he  had  received  that  day.  'Mr. 
Murray  has  asked   me   to  write   about   it,  and  I  suppose  I  must,   for  I  believe  I  am  the 
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only  man  left  who  had  literary  dealings  with  old  Mr.  Murray.     Have  you  read  the  book 
yet?    No.    Then  read  first  Chapter  III.   of  the   second  volume— an  account  of  the  Repre- 
sentative— the  most  extraordinary  story  I  ever  read  in  my  life.    Benjamin   Disraeli  goes 
to  Murray  and  proposes  to    him   to    start   a   daily    paper   which  is  to 
"  focus  the  intelligence  of  the  world."    That  is  his  phrase,  and  Murray     Disraeli  and  Mr. 
adopts  it.     Murray  agrees  to  find  half  the  capital,   Disraeli  finding  a  Murray, 

quarter,  and  a  man  called  Plowes  the  other  quarter.  Plowes  was  a 
man  of  straw ;  Disraeli  knew  he  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world.  And  yet,  on  the  strength 
of  this  proposal,  poor  Murray  puts  down  and  loses  £26,000  1  It  was  a  downright  swindle. 
Disraeli  showed  himself  then— he  was  not  one  -  and  -  twenty — to  be  a  mixture  of  an 
enthusiast  and  a  swindler.  But  what  a  wonderful  fellow  he  was  I  He  went  to  Scotland, 
saw  Lockhart  and  Scott,  and  won  them  over  to  the  scheme.  Scott  was  a  hard-headed 
fellow ;  Lockhart  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  ever  knew.  Yet  both  these  men  were  won 
over  by  this  young  fellow  of  twenty-one  1  Murray  ought  to  have  prosecuted  him  for  the 
swindle ;  but  instead  of  that,  old  Disraeli  had  the  effrontery  to  complain  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  treated  his  son.    Never  was  there  such  a  story  i ' 

"  Mr.  G.  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  never  written  anything  about  Disraeli  himself, 
though  often  asked  to  do  so,  and  that  he  never  would.  'Whoever  else  may  write  about 
him,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  can  do  so.'  A  little  later.  'This  is  the 
Conservative  hero,  this  adventurer  1  The  Tory  conscience  has  assimilated  him  in  spite  of 
his  character.  Derby  is  forgotten ;  Wellington  is  forgotten  ;  this  is  the  man  they  worship  1' 
He  spoke  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  terms  of  warm  praise,  of  his  ability,  his  devotion  to  duty, 
and  his  high  character,  but  expressed  his  regret  that  when  speaking  in  public  he  should 
so  frequently  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  language  of  unjustifiable 
strength.  '  He  makes  rash  speeches  and  vulgar  speeches ;  but  he  cannot  help  it.  In  1867 
and  1868,  when  he  was  out  with  Dizzy,  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  me — was 
cultivating  my  friendship,  in  fact ;  and  yet  at  that  very  time  he  was  constantly  attacking 
me  in  public'  He  talked  about  his  recent  apology  to  Huxley.  'Whenever  you  have  to 
apologise,  do  it  thoroughly,  do  it  handsomely.' " 

I  have  quoted  these  notes  of  an  old  conversation  at  length,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  interesting  natiire  of  the  topics  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
discussed,  but  becaiise  of  the  illustration  they  afford  of  the  frankness 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  private  conversation.  Desiring  to 
show  in  how  many  different  respects  his  character  and  career  were 
unique,  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  matter  of  his  conversation, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  hope  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  true  idea 
of  its  variety,  its  freshness,  its  fascination,  unless  it  could  be  repro- 
duced in  the  manner  in  which  Boswell  reproduced  the  pregnant  talk  of 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Still  dwelling  upon  what  may  be  described  as  the  literary  side  of  hi& 
character,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  all  his  literary  engagements  he  had 
a    business-like    promptitude  and  despatch  in  his  methods 
not  too  commonly  to  be  found  among  professional  men  of     promptitude  in 
letters.     One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  feature   Literary  Matters. 
of   his  character   was    furnished  to  me  shortly  before  the 
publication  of  my  Life  of   the  late  Mr.   Forster.     Mr.   Gladstone,   though 
with  some  reluctance,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  work,  had  agreed  to 
read  the  proofs  of  the  second  volume,  in  which  the  important   political 
events  connected   with   Mr.    Forster's   teniure    of   the   Irish   Secretaryship 
were  dealt  with.    Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  proof-reading  know 
B 
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its  irksomeness,  and  tlic  fati.q'tio  which  it  causes  to  anyone  engaged  in  it. 
It  was  with  not  a  few  misgivings  that  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gladstone  one 
morning  in  June,  1888,  the  large  bundle  of  more  than  one  hundred  slips 
of  proof  which  I  wished  him  to  peruse.  It  was  delivered  at  the  house 
where  he  was  then  staying  in  town  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  June.  Entering  the  Reform  Club  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  same  day,  I  Avas  dismayed  when  the  hall  porter  returned  the 
bundle  to  me  apparently  intact.  I  was  at  once  convinced  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  having  found  himself  unable  to  give  the  time  necessary  to 
the  reading  of  the  proofs,  had  courteously  returned  them  to  me  without 
loss  of  time.  Nothing  could  exceed  my  surj^rise  when,  on  opening  the 
parcel,  I  found  that  the  proofs  had  been  fully  read  and  marked,  and  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  full  memorandum  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
familiar  handwriting  dealing  with  the  various  points  on  which  he  thought 
that  the  statements  made  in  the  biography  were  not  accurate,  or  required 
some  explanation  or  inodification.  It  was  manifest  that,  having  under- 
taken, however  reluctantly,  this  task  of  revision,  when  the  work  was 
brought  to  his  hands  he  had  done  it  at  once,  and  done  it  "with  a  thorough- 
ness which  could  not  have  been  STirpassed.  This  incident  may  appear  a 
small  one,  yet  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  carried  out  every  task  he  undertook,  that  I  venture  to 
relate  it  at  this  length  here.  Many  another  instance  of  the  same  kind 
could  be  told  from  my  own  personal  experience.  In  submitting  the 
proofs  of  Lord  Houghton's  Life  to  him,  I  had,  for  example,  still  stronger 
evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  fulfilled  any  promise 
he  had  made ;  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  all  those  who  have  had 
business  dealings  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  relation  to  literary  affairs 
have  found  that  he  was  the  most  accurate  and  punctilious  of  all 
their  contributors,  the  man  who  could  be  most  thoroughly  trusted 
to  keep  his  word,  and  who,  having  once  agreed  to  perform  a  certain 
task,  might  bo  confidently  counted  upon  to  accomplish  it  wdtliin  the  day 
or  the  hour  he  had  named  for  the  iDcrformance.  No  editor  of  late  years 
has  had  so  large  an  experience  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  these  matters  as  Mr. 
Knowles,  and  I  know  that  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  bear 
emphatic  testimony  in  support  of  what  I  have  just  stated.  Great  there- 
fore as  statesman,  great  as  orator,  great  as  a  social  figi;re,  as  a  scholar, 
as  a  theologian,  and  as  a  writer,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  less  fortmiate  in 
impressing  those  who  Avere  brought  in  close  contact  with  him  with  his 
wonderful  excellence  as  a  man  of  business. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  indeed,  for  any  of  his  old  editors  to  realise  the 
trvith  of  a  story  that  was  told  by  him  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  just  beginning  his  Avonderful  career  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  story  was  to  the  effect  that,  having  some  in- 
ouiries  to  make  in  the   City  in  connection   with   the   coming  Budget,   he 
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had  gone    to  the  office  of  Mr.  Schaw  Lindsay,   a   well-known  shipowner 

and  member  of  Parliament  in  those  days,  whom  he  wished  to  interrogate. 

Mr.  Lindsay  happened  to  be  engaged,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 

_    „  .  not  caring  to  disturb    him,  refrained  from  sending  in  his 

The  Shipowner  "  ,  .        ,        .  j.  j--i    +v,^ 

and  the  Chancellor  name,    and    waited    patiently    m    an    ante-room    until  tne 

of  the  Exchequer,  gi^^po^^^er  was  at  liberty.     But  he  did  not  waste  his  time. 

Seizing  some    writing  paper,  he    devoted    himself    to    the 

preparation    of   a   public    document,  and  with   his    usual    self  -  absorption 

continued   his   task,   unconscious  of  the  fact   that   he  was    being    closely 

observed  by  another  person  who  had  been  shown  into  the  room  to  wait, 

like  himself,  until  Mr.  Lindsay  was  disengaged.     This  other   person  was 

a  rough  Northumbrian  shipowner.     Suddenly  he  addressed  Mr.  Gladstone 

in  the  rude  Doric  of  the  north:  "Young  man,  are  you  in  want  of  em- 

plojTuent  ?    If  you   are,   I    could   just    do  with   the   likes    of   you    in    my 

office  at  Xorth  Shields.      I  have  been  watching  you  this  half-hour,  and 

never   saw  a   man   get  through  so  much  work  in  the  same  time  before. 

Come  to  me,  and  you  shall  have  a  place  in  my  office."     Mr.  Gladstone  was 

sincerely  pleased  by  this  tribute  to  a  side  of  his  character  with  which  the 

public  who  admired  him  for  so  many  other  things  had  no  acquaintance. 

There  was  one  feature  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intercourse  with  the  outside 

world    so    marked    that    it    cannot    be    omitted    even    in    this    prefatory 

appreciation.     This  was  his  courtesy  to  all  who  came  in  con- 
Courtesy       t^ct  with    him.      There   were   times,  of  course,  when  in  his 
and  Humility,  absorption    in    important   public   business    he  was   compelled 

to  turn  abruptly  from  those  who  sought  to  address  him.  No 
man  could  more  easily  break  away  from  the  mere  button-holing  bore 
when  he  was  engaged  on  his  public  tasks.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no 
one  was  ever  more  long-suffering  than  he  when  he  encountered  the  bore 
in  private  life,  and  had  to  deal  "vvith  him  at  a  friend's  dinner-table. 
It  was  on  such  occasions  that  the  charming  old-world  courtesy  of  his 
manner  became  most  apparent.  Not  the  slightest  evidence  of  his  superiority 
in  position  to  the  humblest  of  his  interlocutors  ever  escaped  him.  He 
was  as  ready  to  listen  as  he  was  to  speak.  In  a  mixed  party  he  made 
it  his  business  to  draw  the  humblest  person  present  into  the  general  circle 
of  conversation,  and  one  and  all  he  set  at  ease  by  that  charm  of  manner 
which  springs  from  genuine  kindliness  of  heart.  Many  a  man  who  entered 
the  presence  of  the  great  statesman  in  fear  and  trembling,  hardly  know- 
ing how  to  comport  himself  in  the  presence  of  such  intellectual  superiority, 
or  how  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a  conversation  with  one  so  powerful,  retired 
with  a  delightful  feeling  that  he  had  been  spending  a  cheerful  hour  with 
the  most  agreeable  of  companions.  It  was  not  an  art  which  thus  enabled 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  feel  at  home  in  his 
society.  It  was  the  result  of  that  spirit  of  true  courtesy  and  of  intense 
IKjrsonal  humility  which  was  one  of  the  keynotes  of  his  character. 
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But  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than  tliat  of  supiDOsing  that  he  was 
cue  of  those  men   "whose    courtesy    ijermits    liberties    to    be    taken    with 

them,   or  who  can  be  driven  into  a  course  of  which  they 

Inflexibility  and    disai^prove  by  mere  considerations  of   personal  friendship 

sternness.         qj.  social  etiquette.     Along  with  this  courtesy  to  all  there 

was  a  force  of  character  that  was  almost  Napoleonic, 
and  there  are  some  men  still  living  who  can  recall  moments  when 
they  trembled  before  Mr.  Gladstone  like  a  schoolboy  in  the  presence 
of  a  head  master.  More  than  one  instance  of  his  poAver  of  turning  upon 
an  offender  and  shrivelling  him  up  by  the  fierce  and  unexpected  blaze 
of  his  indignation  has  been  known  in  society.  It  would  be  unfair  to  give 
names,  yet  an  instance  of  this  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  temperament  may 
be  recorded.  A  certain  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  a  General  Election 
in  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  played  the  leading  jjart,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  a  seat  which  it  had  been  confidently  expected  that  he  would  win 
for  the  Liberal  party.  The  seat,  moreover,  had  been  lost  under  peculiar 
circiunstances,  lost  through  a  division  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  for  which 
this  gentleman  was  in  part  responsible.  He  had  considered  himself  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Liberal  partj^,  had  declined  to  retire 
wlien  a  Radical  of  a  more  advanced  oi'der  came  forward,  and  the 
natural  consequence  had  been  that  a  seat  manifestly  belonging  to  the 
Liberals  had  passed  into  the  keeping  of  a  Conservative.  A  few  days 
afterAvards,  Mr.  X,  the  gentleman  in  question,  who  felt  very  sore  over  his 
oAvn  defeat,  and  looked  to  his  great  leader  for  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment, presented  himself  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  house  where  the  latter 
was  staying  Avith  a  party  of  political  friends.  Those  aa'Iio  Avere  present 
on  the  occasion  Avill  never  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  statesman 
turned  upon  the  unfortunate  intruder,  and  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  he  should  have  dared  to  present  himself  to  him  after  losing  a  seat 
under  circumstances  so  flagrant.  The  courteous,  kindly  man  whom  every- 
body knew  and  admired  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  transformed  into 
tlie  general  sternly  and  imperiously  rebuking  an  officer  Avho  had  turned 
traitor  on  the  field.  This  AA'as  one  of  those  incidents  Avhich  must  be 
known  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of  the  complex  character 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Amid  all  the  gentleness  and  goodness  which 
cliaraotoriscd  liini  in  his  conversation  and  his  bearing  toAvards  those 
aioiind  him,  he  AA'as  inflexible  on  some  points.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  he  expected  loyalty  from  all  ai'ound  him  A\dio  professed  to  be  his 
folloAvers,  and  Avlien  that  loyalty  Avas  Avanting,  or  Avhen  men  by  acts  of 
folly  disii])pointed  the  hopes  Avhicli  ho  had  formed  of  them,  he  dismissed 
ilicm  fj-oni  his  service  Avith  a  terrible  curtness  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon! 
himself  could  hardly  have  surpassed. 

It  Avould  ha   a  complete   misconception   to  sujijiose  that  Avhen   he  AA'as 
engaged   in   some   great  political    operation    Mr.    Gladstone    Avas    an    easy- 
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going  man,  with  whom  it  was  possible  for  his  colleagues  or  his  followers 
to  take  liberties.  He  would  never  have  risen  to  the  position  he  attained 
and  held  so  long  if  this  had  been  the  case.  Wherever  he  was,  wherever 
he  found  himself  among  his  political  colleagues,  they  recognised  him  as 
their  master.  Mr.  Lowe,  despite  his  oAvn  intellectual  arrogance,  once 
remarked  to  a  man  Avho  Avas  disparaging  Mr.  Gladst(jne  from  the  safe 
distance   of  his   OAvn   obscurity:    "You  know  very  little  about  him.     We 
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who  are  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  him  feel  that  we  are  all  as  children  in 
his  presence."  It  was  another  very  eminent  member  of  more  than  one  of 
his  Cabinets  who  still  survives,  who,  talking  to  the  present  writer  of 
some  action  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  the  futility  of  opposing  it,  said 
significantly:  "You  know  the  fable  of  the  earthen  pot  and  the  iron  pot. 
We  are  all  earthen  pots  when  Ave  try  to  run  counter  to  his  wishes."  This 
side  of  his  character  must  be  understood  by  those  who  Avisli  to  realise  the 
greatness  of  the  man  and  the  way  in  A^  hich  he  accomplished  his  work  in 
the  Avorld. 
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Those  associated  with  Mr.   Gladstone  in  official  life,  his  colleagues  and 

subordinates  in  the  Ministry,   regarded  him  not   so  much  as  a  co-worker 

with  them  in  a  common  cause,  but  as  a  leader — the  general 

An  Imperious  who  commanded  in  a  great  campaign,  and  who  expected 
Leader.  ^^^1   exacted    from    his    officers    the    rigorous    obedience  to 

orders  and  devotion  to  duty  that  Napoleon  demanded 
from  his  staff.  Again  and  agam  have  I  heard  Cabinet  Ministers  speak  of 
the  supremacy  he  maintained  in  his  relations  with  his  colleagues.  In- 
variably courteous  as  he  was  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  in  his 
official  work  he  could  at  times  be  an  exacting  task-master.  Many  years 
ago  Mr.  Childers,  who  had  served  iinder  him  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Home  Secretary,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  spoke  to 
me  of  his  way  of  taking  work,  at  a  moment's  notice,  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  colleague.  "Leave  this  to  me,"  he  would  say  when  some  difficult 
question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Minister,  who, 
perhaps,  had  spent  hours  in  preparing  an  answer  to  the  question,  would 
find  huuself  unceremoniously  put  on  one  side.  "  But  then,"  as  Mr. 
Childers  magnanunously  remarked,  "he  nearly  always  gave  a  much  better 
answer  than  I  could  have  done."  This  habit  of  his  did  not  grow  upon 
him  in  later  years.  In  his  last  Cabinet  much  of  the  old  imperiousness 
had  passed  away.  No  one  was  quicker  than  he  was  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  times  were  changing,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  that  he 
should  hold  all  the  threads  in  his  own  hands.  In  that  Cabinet  he  was 
ready  to  defer  to  his  colleagues  on  most  questions,  and  he  left  them  a 
degree  of  freedom  in  their  respective  departments  such  as  they  had  never 
known  before. 

"  There  are  always  two  men  who  have  a  supreme  imiDortance  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  said  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  one  day.  "One 
is  the  man  who  can  help  him  most,  and  the  other  the  man  who  can 
hinder  him  most,  in  the  jxirticular  work  he  has  in  hand  at  any  moment." 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  Forster's  shrewdest  attempts  at  analysis  of  character. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  should  throw  himself  with 
all  his  might  into  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  There  was  no  detail  in 
connection  with  that  work  too  small  to  be  neglected,  no  instrument  too 
obscure  to  be  o\erlooked.  Where  was  the  man  who  could  help  him  most ? 
He  would  search  the  Empire  till  he  found  him,  and  then  he  would  put 
forth  every  effort  to  enlist  him  in  his  service.  As  for  the  man  who  could 
hinder  him  most,  he  would  find  him  also  ;  and  though  he  never  stooped 
to  any  mean  arts  of  cajolery  or  trickery,  he  would  give  himself  un- 
restrainedly to  the  work  of  neutralising  his  antagonist's  opposition,  even  if 
he  could  not  hope  to  win  him  over  to  his  own  side. 

He  was  impatient  not  of  opi)osition  so  much  as  of  the  mability  of 
others  to  advance  as  (luiekly  as  he  did  himself  along  any  given  line.  He 
would    weigh   questions    of   grave  importance  long  and    earnestly  in    the 
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secrecy  of    his  own  mind.      No  one  ever  had  a  greater   power  of   seeing 

the  two  opposing  sides  of  any  particnlar  snbject ;  and  he 

often   found    it    difficult    to    arrive    at    a    conchision    as   to  Enthusiasm 

Tvhich  side  was  right.     Bnt  when  once  he  had  made  np  his     ^^^  impetuosity. 

mind  on  this  point  lie  hesitated  no  longer,  but  Avent  for^vard 

"with    marvellous    earnestness    and    directness  on  the    path  which  he   had 
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decided    to   take,    and    he    was    bitterly    disappointed    if    others    did    not 
advance  as  quickly  as  he  did. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  talking  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  1855,  said,  "  Gladstone 
intends  to  be  Prime  Minister.  He  has  great  qualifications,  but  some 
serious  defects.     The  chief  is  that  when  he  has  convinced  himself,  perhaps 
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by  abstract  reasoning,  of  some  view,  he  thinks  everyone  else  ought  to 
see  it  at  once  as  he  does,  and  can  make  no  allowance  for  difference  of 
opinion."  There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  remark.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
enthusiasm  and  impetuosity,  which  carried  him  so  far  and  enabled  him 
to  achieve  so  much,  not  infrequently  carried  him  far  ahead  of  his 
comrades,  "  He  will  stalk  his  prey  for  a  long  time ;  but  when  he  sees 
that  it  is  within  his  reach  he  springs  like  a  lion,"  was  the  remark  of  one 
of  his  colleagues.  Few  men  are  lions,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  ho 
often  disconcerted  his  immediate  followers  by  the  leonine  force  and 
I'lpidity  of  his  actions.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  turn  him  back  when  he 
had  once  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  Avhich  was  the  ijroper  one 
for  him  to  take.  I  ventured  one  day  to  ask  Mr.  Forster,  after  he  had 
resigned  his  office  in  the  Ministry  of  1880,  Avhat  his  relations  had  been 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  "I  learned,"  he  replied,  "not  only  to  admire  Mr. 
Gladstone  but  to  love  him  whilst  I  Avas  his  colleague  ;  and  so  long  as  we 
were  acting  together  no  man  could  have  a  more  loyal  chief,  or  one  more 
resolutely  determined  to  do  him  justice,  than  I  had  in  him.  But  so  soon 
as  the  moment  came  when  he  decided  to  take  another  path  and  to  turn 
his  back  vipon  me,  he  did  so  with  the  greatest  thoroughness.  Hence- 
forward I  was  nothing  to  him." 

No  appreciation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  would  be  true  or  com- 
plete which  did  not  take  this  side  of  it  into  account.  I  have  spoken  of 
him  as  Napoleonic,  and  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  in  public  life, 
and  had  the  best  opportunity  of  stvidying  him  at  first  hand,  are  agreed 
that  in  many  respects — in  his  decision  of  character,  in  his  coiirage,  in 
the  quickness  of  his  judgment,  and  in  the  unfaltering  resolution  with 
which  he  advanced  towards  the  object  he  had  marked  oiit  for  himself, 
regardless  of  all  the  obstacles  that  might  lie  in  his  path,  thovigh  nevei- 
immindful  of  the  foes  who  might  hang  upon  his  flanks— lie  had  more  in 
him  of  Napoleon  the  Great  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  The  reader 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  think  that  it  is  to  belittle  this  remarkable  man  thus 
to  make  known  some  features  of  his  character  that  may  jar  upon  the 
popular  imagination,  and  seem  at  variance  with  the  fancy  jjortrait 
thawn  of  him  by  those  who  only  knew  him  from  afar.  Without  this 
strength  of  Avill,  tliis  unsjjaring  tenacity  of  purpose,  Avhich  enabled  him 
to  liold  on  his  own  Avay,  regardless  at  once  of  his  own  personal  interests 
and  of  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  he  woidd  never  have  become  what  he 
was,  and  would  never  liave  been  the  leader  of  the  British  people. 

It  was  th(!  recognition  of  this  fact  which  enabled  those  whom  he  used 
for  some  i)id)li(;  piirjKJse,  and  having  used,  relegated  to  their  original 
obscurity,  to  hear  with  etpianimity  treatment  which,  at  the  hands  of  a 
smaller  man,  they  Avould  certainly  have  resented.  After  all.  Napoleon's 
officers  felt  mor(!  highly  honourcid  by  tlu;  commissions  of  danger  and  im- 
portance with  which  he  entrusted  them  than  by  the  titles  and  decorations 
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which  an  inferior  mau  might  have  thrust  upon  them ;  and  even  when, 
as  often  happened,  they  had  to  be  saciificed  for  the  greater  good  of 
the  public  cause,  they  recognised  the  fact  that  it  "vs'as  at 
the  imperious  dictates  of  his  own  sense  of  duty  that  the  Devotion  of 
Emperor  left  them  to  their  fate.  It  is  no  exaggeration  immediate 
to  say  that  throughout  his  public  life  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  adherents  Avhose  devotion  to 
their  chief  was  as  ardent  as  that  which  inspired  the  staff  of  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Bonapartes.  They  believed  in  him,  admired  him,  loved 
him,  and  Avere  ready  to  do  his  bidding  at  all  times  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. He  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  king  among  men,  and  he 
received  from  them  the  loyalty  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  which  only 
kings  as  a  nile  enjoy.  His  political  opponents  were  accustomed  to  sneer 
at  this  affectionate  and  devoted  subservience  to  his  Avishes  on  the  part 
of  his  adherents.  They  poured  contempt  and  ridicule  uiDon  it,  and 
belittled  as  weak  tools  and  dupes  the  men  who  practised  it.  No  doubt, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  opponents,  something  might  be  said  for 
their  estimate  of  the  unswerving  loyalty  that  he  was  able  to  command 
on  the  part  of  so  many  distinguished  and  upright  men.  But  there  is 
another  view  of  the  question  which,  now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  passed 
beyond  the  region  of  political  tumiilt  and  faction,  Avill  be  generally 
accepted  as  the  true  one.  That  is  the  view  that  only  a  great  man,  a 
born  leader,  has  it  in  his  power  to  command  such  personal  devotion  as 
he  inspired.  That  it  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  during  his 
prolonged  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  no  one  will  deny  ;  and  there 
are  few,  I  venture  to  think,  who  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  it  was 
also  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  of  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a 
man  of  the  highest  and  rarest  qualities,  a  man  endowed  with  the  heart 
of  a  hero  and  the  brain  of  a  great  leader.  The  personal  fascination 
which,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  made  him  supreme  in  the  social  circle, 
was  not  less  conspicuous  on  the  battle-field  of  party  politics.  Unique  as 
he  was  in  many  aspects  of  his  life  and  character,  there  was  no  matter 
in  which  he  stood  forth  in  more  marked  pre-eminence  among  the  crowd 
of  his  rivals  than  in  the  quality  which  enabled  him  thus  to  rest  secure 
through  many  changing  years  in  his  command  of  the  unsAverving  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  a  band  of  followers  like  the  men  Avho  constituted 
the  staff  of  the  Liberal  party  during  his  leadership. 

But  it  was  not  only  oA^er   his   immediate   adherents  that  he  AA^as  able 
to  exercise  this   almost   iniparalleled    influence    and    personal    ascendency. 
He  was    never   merely  the    leader    of   a  clique  or   coterie, 
though     there    were    periods    in    the    earlier    and    middle    Ascendency  over 
portions    of  his    career   when    his    sway   was    undoubtedly       ^^'  MasEes. 
limited  in  extent.    The  more  generally  he  became  knoAvn 
to   his    fellow  countrymen    the    more    Avidely    his    influence    spread,    until 
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at  last  it  was  rather  his  maguetic  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people 
than  his  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  elect  few  that  seemed  to  be 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  career.  Certainly  no  political  leader 
of  the  century  succeeded  in  evoking  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
the  passionate  enthusiasm  which  he  was  able  to  draw  forth.  Men  followed 
and  admired  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  little  personal  affection  was  entertained 
towards  him,  even  by  his  more  immediate  colleagues,  and  his  was  never 
one  of  those  voices  that  sway  the  crowd.  Lord  Palmerston  was  popular 
with  the  middle  classes,  and  was  liked  and  admired  by  the  aristocracy 
to  which  he  belonged.  By  the  working  classes  he  was  distrusted  if  not 
positively  detested.  It  was  a  comparatively  mild  degree  of  personal 
attachment  that  was  inspired  by  Lord  John  Russell,  even  though  all 
Liberals  respected  him  for  his  virtues.  Lord  Derby,  as  the  champion 
of  his  order  and  of  high  Tory  principles,  could  count  upon  the  warm 
support  of  his  own  party.  To  the  masses  of  the  people  he  was  a  name 
and  nothing  more.  Not  until  the  last  stage  in  his  wonderful  career  did 
Lord  Beacousfield  succeed  in  establishing  any  kind  of  personal  hold  upon 
the  country,  and  he  only  did  so  then  as  the  spokesman  of  that  excess  of 
patriotic  fervour  which  has  come  to  be  known  among  us  as  Jingoism.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  position— one  which  he  maintained  unshaken  during  the  life- 
time of  a  whole  generation— differed  entirely  from  that  of  his  eminent 
rivals  and  predecessors  whose  names  I  have  mentioned. 

In  what  lay  the  secret  of  his  poAver  of  drawing  to  himself  the  intense 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  fellow-country- 
men ?  The  mass  of  the  people  had  no  knowledge  of  his  social  gifts,  and 
knew  little  of  his  varied  and  remarkable  attainments.  Unlike  his  personal 
adherents,  of  whose  deep-rooted  loyalty  I  have  spoken  on  a  previous  page, 
they  had  never  been  "under  the  spell  of  the  magician,"  had  never  ex- 
perienced the  fascination  of  his  personal  presence.  Comparatively  few  of 
them  had  ever  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Yet  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was,  to  at  least  a  moiety  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  object  of  an  almost  passionate  devotion. 
Governments  might  rise  and  fall,  policies  might  be  adopted  or  reversed, 
but  he  remained  secure  in  the  affection  of  the  masses.  Even  at  the 
moment  when  the  inevitable  waves  of  reaction  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  he  found  himself  the  subject  of  bitter  hostility  and 
enmity,  he  could  always  rely  upon  the  trust  and  the  loyalty  of  a  good 
half  of  the  people  of  this  realm.  There  were  always,  in  every  town  and 
in  every  liamlet,  in  secluded  valleys  and  on  barren  moorlands,  men  and 
women  to  whom  his  name  Avas  as  the  name  of  no  other  living  man,  to 
whom  it  represented  a  personality  that  seemed  to  outshine  all  others. 
When  the  political  fortunes  of  his  party  were  at  their  loAvest  ebb, 
this  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  leader  was  even  more  remarkable  and 
unmistakable  than  when  he  was  riding  in  triumph  on  the  crest  of  the  Avave. 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  recog- 
nised leadex'  of  a  great  historical  party.  But  that  party  had  other 
leaders  before  hiiu,  and  it  "was  not  the  ouly  partj'  iu  Great  Britain.  Yet 
no  leader  ever  shared  his  fortune  iu  this  matter :  uone  during'  generations 
of  our  national  life  could  count,  as  he  was  ever  able  to  do,  upon  the 
personal  devotion  of  vast  masses  of  the  people.  "Wherein  lay  the  secret 
of  this  unrivalled  gift  ?  Personal  magnetism  is  the  ready  answer  of  most 
persons  to  a  question  like  this ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the 
magnetic  man  is  the  only  man  who  can  really  prove  a  successful  leader. 
But  the  term  is  too  vague  to  satisfy  curiosity.  It  is  easy  to  feel  the  mag- 
netism of  some  gifted  and  favoured  individual,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
it.  For  the  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold  upon  the  masses  of  his  fellow 
countrjinen,  we  must  look  beyond  this  indefinable  quality.  Xearly  twenty 
years  ago,  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  house  of  a  well- 
Knowledge  of  known  man  of  letters,  a  distinguished  company  was  dis- 
Mankind.,  cussing  the  points  of  resemblance  and  unlikeness  between 
;Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  great  rival.  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Said  some  one,  "Lord  Beaconsfield  was  ahvays  a  keen  judge  of  men; 
3Ir.  Gladstone  on  the  other  hand  is  always  making  mistakes  in  his 
estimates  of  individual  character."  To  this  another  replied,  '"Well,  if 
]Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  judge  men,  he  understands  mankind. "'  There  was 
a  i)oet  present  at  the  dinner-table,  one  who  had  known  Mr.  Gladstone 
ever  since  his  L'niversity  days,  the  late  Lord  Houghton.  He  promptly 
reduced  the  discussion  to  an  epigram  which  deserves  to  be  remembered: 

"  We  spoke  of  two  high  names  of  speech  and  pen ; 
How  each  was  seeing,  and  how  each  was  blind  ; 
Knew  not  mankind,  but  keenly  knew  all  men ; 
Knew  nought   of  men,   but  knew  and  loved  mankin.'  ' 

I  have  ventured  to  print  one  word  in  these  lines  in  italics,  because  when 
Lord  Houghton  did  me  the  favour  of  repeating  them  to  me  he  laid 
special  emphasis  on  that  one  word.  It  seem>  to  me  that  it  furnishes,  in 
part  at  least,  the  clue  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold  upon  his  fellow-creatures. 
Disraeli,  the  brilliant,  the  acute,  the  cjntiical,  was  a  wonderful  judge  of 
character,  and  it  was  difficult  indeed  for  an  impostor  to  pass  muster  before 
liim.  Gladstone,  the  enthusiast,  the  optimist,  the  believer  in  his  fellow- 
creatures,  was  not  infrequently  deceived  in  his  judgment  of  the  individual 
men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was  often,  indeed,  urged  against 
liim  as  a  matter  of  rei^roach  that  he  selected  incomijetent  or  imworthy 
assistants  and  instruments.  But  if  he  was  a  bad  judge  of  the  individual, 
lie  liad  an  luuivalled  knowledge  of  and  love  for  mankind  at  large.  There 
was  nothing  cynical  in  his  estimate  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  deep 
religious  faith  which  Ijiu-ned  within  him  preserved  him  from  the  scornful 
egotism    of   a    Disraeli.     For    mankind    at    large,    for    the    great    toiling. 
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suffering  mass  which  forms  the  bulk  of  every  community,  he  had  the 
sympathetic  affection  which  distinguislies  the  man  who  believes  that 
"mankind  is  one  in  spirit,"  and  who  refuses  to  allow  the  exterior  con- 
ditions of  birth  or  accident  to  create  barriers  between  those  who,  whether 
they  be  poor  or  rich,  cultured  or  unlettered,  are  after  all  fellow-travellers 
on  a  common  pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

I  repeat  that  in  parts  at  least  it  was  because  the  multitude  recognised 
this  feature  in  Mr.   Gladstone's  character  that    it  was  quick  to  return  the 
love  that  he  bestowed  upon  his  fellow-creatures  ;    for  there 
is    nothing  that  attracts    love    like    love.      NoAvadays   it  is     Love  Attracting 
difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1806  Mr.  Gladstone  i^oyo. 

"was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  critics  of  the  day  because 
he  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  working-men  of  England  as  being  of  "our  own  flesh  and  blood."  The 
working-classes  were  at  that  time  without  the  franchise  and  beyond  the 
pale.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  first  statesman  of  his  position  in  the  political 
world  thus  to  hold  out  to  them  the  hand  of  brotherhood.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  in  after  days  they  had  not  remembered  this  fact. 

It    was    not    love    only,    however,    that    characterised    the    feelings    of 
Mr.   Gladstone  towards   the  mass  of   his   fellow-creatures.    He  believed  in 
them.    He  was  convinced  that  they  too  had  the  same  moral 
nature  as  himself,  and  that  he  could  appeal  with  just  as  Faith  in 

much  hope  of  success  to  their  sense  of  right  and  -wrong,  to  Humanity, 
their  love  of  truth  and  justice,  their  hatred  of  falsehood 
and  oppression,  as  to  the  same  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  any  other  order 
in  society.  It  was,  I  think,  this  faith  in  our  common  humanity  even  more 
than  his  love  for  mankind  at  large  that  secured  for  him  his  uniqtie  and 
splendid  place  in  the  affections  of  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  illustrate  this  feature  of  his 
character.  The  reader  who  follows  his  career  in  the  subsequent  chapters 
of  this  biography  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  ho^w 
often  he  addressed  a  fervent  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  how  constantly  he  strove  to  raise  their  eyes  from  merely 
■material  issues  to  those  things  unseen,  "  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  which 
are  after  all  of  immeasurably  greater  importance  than  matters  of  pounds 
and  pence.  Herein,  I  take  it,  wa;o  to  be  found  the  true  secret  of  that 
bond  of  sympathy  which  united  him  to  the  masses  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  which  inspired  so  many,  who  had  never  looked  upon  his  face  or 
heard  his  voice,  with  so  true  and  reverential  an  affection  for  his  name. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  retui^n  to  those  more  personal  traits  which  must 
be  brought  home  to  the  reader's  mind  if  he  is  to  form  a  true  picture  of 
the  man  himself.  Amid  all  the  engrossment  of  his  busy  life  of  public 
work,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  time  for  recreation,  both  physical  and  mental. 
His  keen  enjoyment  of  society  has  already  been  noted.     There  was   one 
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notable  Loudon  institution  Avitli  which  he  had  been  long  connected,  and 
where  for  several  decades  he  was  a  striking  figm-e.  This  was  Grillion's 
Club.  To  the  world  at  large  Grillion's  Club  is  unknown;  yet  to  the 
insiders  in  the  high  world  of  public  life  in  London  there  is  no  iustitution 


iiiii   FiitsT   i.oun  nou(;HT()N. 
(After   the   I'ortrait   by   R.   Lehmahn) 


A  Member  of 
Grillion's. 


more  familiar.  Grillion's  Club  is  a  little  society  founded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  ceiitiuy  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  leading  members 
of  both  political  parties  to  meet  together  at  a  board  from 
Avhich  the  bitterness  of  political  controversy  is  absolutely 
excluded.  It  has  most  admirably  served  this  purpose 
for  more  than  fourscore  years.  At  the  hosjjitable  board 
of  (trillion's  such  men  as  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Avhen  Prime  Minister, 
and  ijord  John  Russell,  Avhen  leader  of  the  Opposition,  were  able  to 
meet  in  friendly  intercourse,  even  Avhen  they  were  most  bitterly  opposed 
to  each  other  on  pubVur  (|ucstions.  Later  in  the  day,  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  nt  Grillion's  a  meeting-i)lace   where    he   could   exchange   ideas  with 
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men  of    eminence  the  most  widely  separated  from  him  in  opinion.      For 
many  yeais  he  was  one  of  its  most  constant  freqnenters. 

The  chib  meets  in  a  London  hotel  on  certain  evenings  dnring  the 
Session,  when  those  members  who  are  in  town  dine  together.  Each 
is  chairman  and  vice-chairman  in  rotation,  and  it  is  the  dnty  of  the 
chairman  to  make  an  entry  in  the  clnb  minutes  of  the  guests  present 
and  of  the  wine  drunk.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  its  history  it  has 
happened  that  only  one  member  has  been  present  at  dinner,  and  these 
occasions  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  club  as  notable.  One  of 
these  solitary  dinners,  Avlien  the  company  was  confined  to  the  chairman 
of  the  day,  Avas  on  April  27th,  1883.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  solitary 
diner,  and  according  to  rule  he  entered  his  name  in  the  club  book  with 
the  official  intimation  that  he  had  been  sei'ved  with  "  one  bottle  of 
champagne."    To  this  record  he  added  the  following  lines  : — 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 


At  that  time  he  was 
Prime  Minister.  Those 
were  the  days  when 
the  Egyptian  trouble^ 
the  rising  in  the  Sou- 
dan, and  the  trouble 
with  Russia   in  Central 
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Asia  engaged  tlie  thoughts  of  all.  There  were  some  members  of  Grillion's 
Club  who  when  they  read  the  Hues  I  have  quoted  above  wondered 
what  the  thoughts  of  the  great  minister  were  as  he  consumed  his  solitary 
dinner.  One  of  these  was  his  old  friend  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  who  was 
the  official  Poet-Laureate  of  the  club.  Lord  Houghton  celebrated  Mr. 
Gladstone's  lonely  meal  in  the  following  lines : — 

•'  Trace  we  the  workings  of  that  wondrous  brain, 
Warmed  by  one  bottle  of  our  dry  champagne ; 
Guess  down  what  streams  those  active  fancies  wander 
Nile  or  Ilissus?    Oxus  or  Scamander? 
Sees  he,  as  lonely  knife  and  fork  he  plies, 
Muscovite  lances — Arab  assegais? 
Or  patient  till  the  foods  and  feuds  shall  cease. 
"Waits  his  dessert— the  blessed  fruits  of  peace? 
Yes,  for  while  penning  this  impartial  verse. 
We  know  that  when  (as  moi'tals  must)  he  errs, 
'Tis  not  from  motive  of  imperious  mind, 
But  from  a  nature  which  will  last  till  death, 
Of  love-born  faith  tliat  grows  to  over-faith. 
Till  reason  and  experience  both  grow  blind 
To  th'  evil  and  unreason  of  mankind." 

It  is  not  superfluous  to  note  the  character  of  the  tribute  thus  paid 
by  the  most  exclusive  and  exalted  intellectual  circle  in  London  to  the 
vii'tues  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Grillion's  was,  I  believe,  the  only  club  that  he 
really  frequented.  He  left  the  Carlton  and  Conservative  clubs,  under 
•circumstances  which  can  hardly  be  recalled  by  the  members  of  those 
distinguished  bodies  with  jjleasure,  at  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  party.  Subsequently  the  members  of  the 
Reform  Club  altered  their  rules  for  the  sj^ecial  pui-pose  of  enabling  the 
committee  to  elect  him  to  that  body.  But  he  made  very  little  use  of 
the  club  during  his  membershii^,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1875,  he  gave  up  the  club 
altogether.  The  one  London  club  of  which  he  retained  his  membership 
to  the  end  was  the  old  United  University  Club  in  SuffoIJc  Street.  Here, 
even  when  he  Avas  Prime  Minister,  he  might  occasionally  be  seen  of  an 
afternoon  drinking  tea.  But  he  was  certainly  not  a  club  man  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  too  constantly  occupied  to  find 
leisure  for  the  clubman's  hour  of  gossii),  whilst  he  was  at  the  same 
time  too  conspicuous  a  figure  uijon  the  stage  of  public  life  to  be  able  to 
frequent  a  club  Avithout  having  to  run  the  I'isk  of  some  occasional 
encounter  of  an  unpleasant  or  embarrassing  character.  To  Grillion's  he 
remained  true  all  through  his  active  career;  but  he  cannot  he  said  to 
have  had  any  other  resort  of  the  same  description. 

He  had  the  love  of  artistic  objects  of  the  educated  and  capable 
amateur.  His  collection  of  china,  made  when  he  was  still  a  comparatively 
young  ma/i,   Avas  remaikably  fine,  and  on  its  sale    by  auction  it   yielded 
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him  a  large  sum  of  money.      He  had  a  great  love  of  pictures,   and   was 
often   to  be  seen   in    earlier    days    among    the    frequenters    of    the    great 
auction  rooms  in  King  Street,  St.  James's  ;    Avhilst  almost 
to  the  last   he  Avas  a  visitor  at  the  private  vicAAS  of  the    Ariistic  Tastes. 
Royal  Academy,  and  might  be  seen  moving  from  jiicture  to 
picture,  catalogue  in  hand,  so  manifestly  absorbed  in  his  task  that  only 
the  boldest    or    most  intimate  of  his    friends  dared  to    accost    him.      For 
music    he    may    almost    be    said    to 
have  had  a  passion.     In  his  younger 
days    he    sang    well,    and    often    de- 
lighted some  social  company  by  his 
rendering,  in  the  full,  beautiful  voice 
whose  tones  were  so  Avell  known  to 
the    House    of    Commons,     of    some 
popular    song.      The    contemporaries 
of  his  early  manhood  have  recorded 
the  fact    that   he  A^as  very  fond  of 
negro    songs,   and    often    sang   them 
at  the  dinner-parties  he  attended. 

But  as  the  years  passed  his  in- 
tellectual pleasures  became  more  and 
more  purely  literary 
Forming  a  Library,  iu  their  character. 
"  Light,  more  light," 
seemed  to  be  the  never-failing  cry  of 
those  years  in  which  the  first  failure 
of  his  marvellous  ]3hysical  powers 
became  manifest.  Knowledge,  and 
ever  more  knowledge,  and  yet  more, 
was  the  demand  of  his  imperious 
mind.  He  spent  his  time  in  acquir- 
ing books  and  in  reading  them.  No 
figure  was  more  familiar  than  his  to 
the  dealers  in  old  books  in  London. 
He  would  s]jend  hoiirs  poring  over 
their  well-thiTiubed  stores,  not  dis- 
daining even  the  poorest  collection.  The  catalogues  of  second-hand  book- 
sellers were  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  read  them 
all  eagerly.  Thus  it  came  about  that  he  acquired  a  really  fine  and 
valuable  library  at  Hawarden.  Of  how  he  placed  that  library  freely  at 
the  service  of  students  in  St.  Deniol's  hostel  there  is  no  need  that  I  should 
speak  here.  The  reader  must  note,  however,  how  the  active  politician  was 
at  the  same  time  the  ardent  lover  of  books. 

His  physical  i-ecreations  have  become  known  to  everybody.      In  early 
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life  he  "v^'as  fond  of  shooting  ;   but  after  losing  one  of  his  fingers  through 
the  explosion  of  his  gwn,  he  gave  up  that  form  of  sport,  and  I  am  not 
aware    that    he   ever  adopted  any   other.      In  later  life  he  even  gave  up 
riding,   and    restricted  himself  to  Avalking  and  tree-felling 
Love  of  Walking,    as   his  means  of    physical    recreation.      Xo   account   of  Mr- 
Gladstone   would  be  complete  that  did  not  deal  with  his 
love  of  walkingc    All  throngh  his  life  he  retained   his  love  for  this  form 
of  exercise,  and  he  practised  it   just    as    regularly  in    London  as    in    the 

country.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  he  walked 
more  in  the  streets  than  in  his  own  joark.  In 
the  busiest  periods  of  his  busy  life,  when  he 
Avas  the  head  of  a  Government  or  engaged  in 
that  most  arduous  of  all  tasks,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Cabinet,  he  "svould  find  time 
for  a  long  walk  daily  even  if  he 
had  to  snatch  it  from  the  hours  that 
should  have  been  given 
to  sleep.  After  an  excit- 
ing debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  perhaps 
after  a  critical  division, 
he  Avoidd  leave  New 
Palace  Yard  with  a  hur- 
ried step,  and  set  out  on 
a  tramp  that  might  cai-ry 
him  as  far  as  Hampstead 
Heath  and  not  bring  him 
back  to  DoAvning  Street 
until  far  in  the  nigiit. 
Occasionally  he  caused 
uneasiness  to  his  family 
by  his  determination  to 
gratify  this  passion  for 
pedestrian  exercise  at  all 
hazards.  Once  diiring 
the  sad  days  of  coercion 
and  outrage,  Avhen  the 
Ministers  of  the  CroAATi 
A\ere  being  Avatched  day  and  night  by  detectiA-es  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  plots  of  men  like  those  Avho  had  slain  Lord  Fr-ederick  CaA-endish, 
there  Avas  something  like  a  panic  in  DoAvning  Street.  The  Prime  Minister 
Avas  missing.  He  had  left  the  House  of  Connnous  at  midnight,  folloAved 
as  usual  by  a  detectiAe.  BetAAeen  Palace  Yard  and  DoAvning  Street  he 
had  (li<ai)i)eare(l  suddenly  and  mysteriously.      The  times  Avere  critical,  and 
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for  hours  there  was  not  a  little  alarm,  not  only  in  the  Premier's  residence 
but  at  Scotland  Yard,  as  to  his  fate.  In  the  early  dawn  Mr.  Gladstone 
quietly  entered  the  official  residence  by  the  garden  door.  He  had  been  on 
a  walk  beyond  Highgate,  and  was  astonished  to  hear  of  the  alarm  excited 
by  his  absence. 

This  habit  of  constantly  walking  about  London  not  only  gave  him  an 
almost  unrivalled  knowledge  alike  of  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
metropolis,  but  made  him  for  years  a  most  familiar  figure  in  its  streets. 
Everybody  seemed  to  know  him,  above  all  everybody  whose  life  was 
lived  in  the  open-air.  Policemen,  cabmen,  crossing-sweepers,  loafers,  and 
loungers  of  every  description  recognised  him  instantly  as  he  passed  along 
with  his  sAvift,  firm  step  and  steady,  concentrated  gaze.  And  wherever 
he  was  to  be  seen,  he  was  an  object  of  interest.  To  a  former  generation 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  only  man — outside  the  narrow  bounds 
of  royalty— in  whom  all  the  world  of  London  took  an  interest,  and  Avhom 
people  ran  to  see  when  they  heard  that  he  was  passing.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  later  generation,  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  j^lace  which  their  fore- 
fathers gave  to  the  great  duke.  Many  legends  naturally  grew  up  in 
connection  with  his  love  of  the  streets.  It  is  only  necessary  to  touch 
upon  one  of  those  legends  here.  All  through  his  life  he  had  a  great 
pity    for    the    outcasts    of    our    towns,    the    sad    wreckage  of   our    social 

system ;    and    whenever    he    could    hold     out     a     helping 

ComFassion  for    band    to    these    victims     of    man's    depravity,    he    did    so. 

Outcasts.         Avitli    a    fearlessness    that    was    at    once    characteristic    of 

his  courage  and  proof  of  his  own  conscious  jiurity.  To 
those  who  kncAV  him  best,  and  who  had  the  fullest  means  of  knowing 
the  truth  as  to  all  that  he  did,  this  chivalrous  regard  for  the  outcast 
and  the  sinner  has  always  seemed  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  noblest 
attributes.  Once  upon  a  time  a  wretched  creature  who  found  him 
listening  to  and  relieving  a  tale  of  Avoe  threatened  to  "expose"  him 
unless  ho  paid  blackmail.  Mr.  Gladstone  sprang  like  a  lion  upon  his 
assailant,  handed  him  over  to  the  police,  and  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  his  own  innocence  faced  the  publicity  which  so  many  weaker  men 
would  have  striven  to  shirk.  After  that  incident,  none  but  the  foolish 
or  the  foul-minded  professed  to  cherish  any  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
benevolence  which  led  him  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  so  many  who 
would  have  been  helpless  but  for  the  aid  which  they  received  from  him. 

Very  interesting  Avas  it  in  his  later  days  to  hear  him  talk  of  the 
Loiulou  of  his    youth— the    London    before    railways,   or    hansom  cabs,  or 

good  i)avements.    Throughout  his  life  a  keen  observer,  his 

Knowledge  of      nieiiiory  was  stored   with  little  points  of  facts  that  Avould 

Bygone  London,     ij^  „f  ij,nnense  interest  now,  if  he  had  but  loft  them  upon 

record.  Talking  of  some  famous  street  in  Mayfair  or  St. 
James's,  he  could   tell  his  interlocutor  who  Averc  the  notable  persons  Avho 
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lived  there  in  the  days  of  the  last  tAvo  kings.  Pointing  to  some  row  of 
stately  modern  mansions,  he  would  conjure  up  iu  a  few  vivid  sentences 
a  picture  of  tlie  old  houses  they  had  replaced.  He  would  almost  re-people 
Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly  with  the  distinguished  men  of  sixty  years  ago. 
Nothing  seemed  to  have  escaped  his  wonderful  powers  of  observation 
and  his  extraordinary  memory.  I  once  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
the  London  fogs  were  as  bad  in  our  time  as  they  had  been  in  his 
youth.  "  No,"  he  said ;  "  we  very  seldom  have  a  fog  now  like  the  black, 
horrible  fogs  I  remember  fifty  years  ago,  when  you  could  feel  the 
darkness  that  settled  around  you  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  we  have  now 
in  winter  in  London  a  more  constant  gloom  than  we  had  in  the  old 
days.  It  lasts  longer  through  the  season,  and  though  it  is  seldom  so  bad 
in  quality  there  is  distinctly  more  of  it." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  could  claim  some  connection 
Avith  so  many  different  towns  and  cities,  from  Dingwall  to  LiverjDool  and 
Oxford,  was  really  by  his  knowledge  and  his  instincts  a  Londoner. 
Certainly  no  Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  not  even  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
kncAV  all  the  many  phases  of  London  life  as  he  did.  Alas  1  I  remember 
toAvards  the  close  of  his  life,  AA^ien  he  Avas  leaving  town  on  a  journey, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  conducting  him  on  foot  for  a  part  of  the  AA^ay  to 
the  railAA'ay  station.  "  I  need  shepherding  now,  even  in  the  streets  of 
London,  Avliich  I  used  to  knoAV  so  Avell ! "  was  the  remark  that  he  made 
in  his  rich,  deep  A^oice.     One  felt  then  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  off. 

It  is  time,  hoAvever,  to  touch  lightly  upon  that  which  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  kncAV  him  best  through  many  changing  years,  the 
real  key  to  his  character.  I  refer  to  his  strong  devotional 
spirit,  his  love  of  religion.  In  another  chapter  something  pjety  th3  key 
Avill  be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  theologian  ;  Avhilst  his  to  ^^  character, 
share  in  the  many  religious  moA^ements  of  his  time  will 
be  duly  set  forth  in  his  biography.  That  he  played  a  great  part  in 
many  religious  and  ecclesiastical  controA^ersies,  and  that  he  had  in  him 
the  makings  of  a  great  theologian,  Avas  admitted  by  everybody.  But  it 
is  to  the  intensely  religious  spirit  Avliich  seemed  to  his  friends  to  animate 
him  in  all  things,  great  as  w^ell  as  small,  that  I  am  referring  here. 
It  is  a  subject  to  be  touched  upon  Avith  rcA^erence  and  delicacy,  for 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  picture  the  religious  feeling  of  a  genuinely 
devout  man  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  disgust  rather  than  admira- 
tion. Of  Mr.  Gladstone  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  without 
any  tinge  of  religious  pretentiousness,  tliat  he  Avas  a  spiritually-minded 
man.  His  friends  kncAV  hoAV  constantly  throughout  his  Avhole  life,  from 
his  college  days,  when  it  Avas  noted  that  he  read  the  Bible  regularly, 
to  the  close  of  his  career,  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  as  much  Avith  the 
unseen  and  eternal  as  Avith  the  seen  and  temporal.  It  Avas  no  secret 
to    those    who   were   nearest   to   him    that    he    found    in    earnest   private 
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prayer  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  his  public  duties.  Many  a  time 
when  he  had  a  great  speech  to  make  and  he  sat  in  silent  self-absorption 
on  the  Treasury  Bench,  his  friends  knew  from  the  veiled  motion  of  his 
lips  that  he  was  seeking  strength  and  wisdom  from  Heaven.  It  would 
offend  signally  against  good  taste  to  dwell  upon  these  things  here. 
Nothing  would  have  been  more  obnoxious  to  his  own  sense  of  what 
was  proper  and  to  his  profound  feeling  of  personal  humility  than  to 
blazon  forth  these  deepest  secrets  of  his  soul.  But  those  who  wish  to 
know  what  Mr.  Gladstone  really  was  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
he  was  essentially  and  deeply  religious,  and  that  prayer  was  throughout 
his  life  a  comfort  and  a  consolation  to  him.  It  was  not  merely  in  public 
worship  that  he  delighted,  though  so  long  as  his  heolth  and  strength 
permitted  he  never  neglected  that  duty.  His  religion,  as  all  who  were 
brought  in  contact  with  him  knew,  "u^as  the  religion  not  of  outward 
observances  but  of  the  heart.  People  sometimes  wondered  that  a  man 
who  was  so  staunch  and  outspoken  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  that  section  of  it  which  is  commonly  called  "High," 
should  have  won,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  the  affection  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain.  Never  before  did  they 
tender  to  a  leader  the  loyal  and  almost  passionate  devotion  which  they 
showed  during  many  years  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  secret  of  that  devotion 
was  to  be  found  in  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  with  him  all  truths 
and  all  the  things  of  this  world  rested  upon  a  spiritual  basis,  and  were 
viewed  in  their  relationship  to  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world. 

Many    anecdotes    could    be    told    in    connection  ,with    this    side    of    Mr. 

Gladstone's  character ;    but    to    tell    them    would    only  be    to    vulgarise    a 

subject  which  may  fairly  be  called  sacred.    There  is  one  scene,  however, 

in   his   closing    days,  described    to    me   by    an    eye-witness,   that   may    be 

mentioned     here    because    of    its    pathos    and    because    he    himself    was 

all  unconscious  of   the  fact  that  his    action   was    being    noted.      On  that 

anxious    evening    in    the    middle    of    February,   1898,   when 

An  Incident  of      ^^  left  the  Villa  Thorenc  at  Cannes  to  return  to  England, 

his  Last  Days.       }^q  knew  as  well  as  those  about  him  did  that  he  was  going 

home  to  die.     In  spite  of    his  weakness  and    his  physical 

sufferings,   he  was  serene  and  cheerful  in  his  bearing,   and    nothing    was 

allowed  to  escape  his  lips  that  could  add  to  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his 

friends    and    relations.      When  he  reached  the  outer  porch  of    the  house 

which   had    sheltered    him    during    more    than    two    months    of    pain    and 

sorrow,  he    turned    round   and  faced  it.      The  eagle  eye  lighted  up  once 

more   as  it  swept   over  the  faces  of  his  friends,  from  the  owner  of  the 

sumptuous  mansion  down  to  the  humblest  of  the  domestics  who  had  waited 

upon  him ;  and   tlien,   as  though  moved  by  an  inspiration   that  he  could 

not  resist,  ho  reverently  uncovered  his  head,  and  in  a  low,  solemn  voice 

prayed    to    God  that  the  house  and  all  in  it  might    be    blessed  of    Him, 
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whilst  he  rendered  up  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  all  the 
love  and  kindness  that  had  been  lavished  upon  him  whilst  he  dwelt 
within  its  walls.  "  He  did  not  forget  anyone,  not  even  the  servants," 
said  to  me  one  who  watched  the  pathetic  scene  with  eyes  brimming  over 
with  tears.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  that  solemn  moment,  when  he 
stood  almost  Avithin  the  shadow  of  the  tomb,  he  had  been,  as  all  who 
knew  him  could  testify,  alike  during  the  hot  days  of  his  youth,  during 
his  manhood  of  unexampled  effort  and  achievement,  and  during  his 
serene  and  beautiful  old  age.  Emphatically  it  may  be  said  of  him,  if  ever 
it  could  be  said  of  any  man  who  has  risen  high  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  that  his  heart  was  anchored  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High. 

He  who  would  paint  the  portrait  of   such    a    man    as    Mr.    Gladstone 

miist  have  many  colours  upon  his  palette.     In  what  I  have  just  written 

of  his  religious    life    and    the    strong    moral    basis    of    his 

A  Casuist.  character,    I    have    been    describing    qualities    certain    to 

secure  the  admiration  of  all  right-minded  persons.  Xo 
question  of  jDolitical  opinion  can  interfere  with  that  admiration,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  friend  of  humanity,  the  devout  servant  of  God,  has 
Avon  for  himself  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  bitterest  opponents  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  he  holds  in  those  of  his  most  aixlent  admirers. 
But  there  are  other  sides  to  this  remarkable  cliaracter,  and  no 
biographer  can  pass  them  by.  More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  Forster  brought  a  storm  of  auger  upon  himself  because,  in  referring 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  spoken  of  that 
wonderful  poAver  which  he  possessed  of  "persuading  himself"  of  the 
truth  of  any  principle  which  he  enunciated.  Mr,  Forster,  as  the  present 
W.-iter  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge,  had  not  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  imputing  anj'thing  in  the  nature  of  insincerity  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  his  desire.  His  Avords,  although 
they  might  perhaps  ha\-e  been  chosen  Avith  greater  care,  had  reference 
to  that  Avonderful  i)ower  of  liair-splitting  AAhich  Mr.  Gladstone's  keen 
mind  possessed.  He  Avas  a  great  casuist,  and  his  ability  to  see  distinc- 
tions too  subtle  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  commonplace  sometimes 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  conscious  insincerity.  Yet  no  charge  could 
have  been  more  untrue.  It  Avas  part  of  the  penalty  he  had  to  pay 
for  the  peculiar  organisation  of  his  mind  that  he  Avas  able  to  see  the 
many  facets  of  a  truth  Avith  equal  distinctness,  and  that  he  could  tlius 
refine  and  over-refine  Avhen  stating  some  principle  Avhich  a  smaller  man 
Avould  have  conveyed  in  simi)le  and  unmistakable  language.  His 
secretaries,  Avho  naturally  knew  him  better  than  most  men,  and  of  Avhoin 
it  is  to  be  said  tliat  they  Avere  Avithout  exception  the  most  ardent  of 
his  admirers,  could  tell  many  a  story  illustrating  this  peculiar  side  of 
.Air.  (iladstone's  genius.  Some  of  them  have  declared  that  they  needed 
to    Icani     the    English     language    afresh    in     order    to    comprehend    the 
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subtleties  which  he  introduced  into  his  interpretation  of  words  and 
phrases.  It  was  this  remarkable  power  of  dealing  with  language  that 
gave  a  certain  degree  of  colour  to  the  charge,  so  often  brought  against 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  he  was  always  able  to  find  a  way  of  escape  for 
himself  from  any  dilemma  in  which  he  might  have  been  placed  by  his 
own  utterances.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  always  cautious  in  statement, 
even  when  he  appeared  to  be  most  rash.  He  measured  his  words  with 
the  deliberation  and  the  care  with  which  a  chemist  measures  his  most 
potent  drugs ;  and  often  those  Avho  thought  that  he  had  at  last  committed 
himself  to  some  extreme  proposition,  found  upon  closer  examination  of 
his  declarations  that  they  Avere  hedged  and  qualified  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  depi'ive  them  of  the  precise  character  they  had  attributed  to  them. 
No  biographer  will  pretend  to  regard  this  particular  quality  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind  as  being  in  itself  admirable.  But  Avlien  taken  in  connection 
with  his  other  intellectual  qualities,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  necessary 
complement  of  some  of  the  noblest  features  of  his  character.  An 
enthusiast  and  an  optimist,  he  would  again  and  again  have  plunged 
into  dangerous  depths,  and  have  carried  his  party  with  him,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  subtlety  of  intellect,  that  distinct  turn  for  casuistry, 
which  enabled  him  to  limit  even  his  most  impassioned  utterances  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  save  him  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
catastrophe.  Honest  in  purpose  and  intention  he  always  Avas  ;  nor  was 
his  honesty  less  absolute  in  the  manner  in  Avhich  he  expressed  himself. 
But  those  who  dealt  with  him  and  those  who  read  his  speeches  or  his 
letters,  if  they  wished  to  inider stand  his  mind  aright,  had  to  remember 
this  peculiar  feature  of  his  intellect. 

Mention  has  already  been   made    of   the  charge  of  inconsistency  Avhich 
at  one  time  Avas  so  constantly  brought  against  him.     It  is  not  a  charge 
which  can  surA'iA^e  the  publication  of  the  inner  secrets  of 
his  life.      Fifty  years  ago  it  Avas  supposed  by  the  outside      His  Essential 
AA'orld  that  he   had   been   guilty  of  a   great  act  of  folly  in       Consistency, 
resigning  office  over  the  question  of  Maynooth;  and  when, 
nearly  thirty  years  later,  he  brought  in  his   Bill  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  the  fact  AA'as    cited    as    proof   of   the    instability  of 
his  character  and  the  inconsistency  of  his  opinions.    But  in  1845,  although 
he  resigned   office    and    imperilled    all    his    future    prospects    rather   than 
appear    to    be    supporting    a    policy    of    which    he    disappi'OA-ed,    merely 
because    he    AA-as    a    member    of    the    GoA'ernment    which  was  responsible 
for  that  policy,   he  showed  the  strong  independence  of  his  character  by 
giAnng    as    a    priA-ate    member    the    vote  AA'hich    he    refused    to    give    as  a 
Minister.      He    had  changed    his    mind   on   the   subject   of  Maynooth   and 
meant  to  vote  under  any  circumstances  for  the  increased  grant ;  but  he 
had  been  elected  as  a  strong  opponent  of  that  policy,  and  he  kncAV  that 
if  he  retained  his  office  in  the  GoA'ernment  and   gave  his  vote  it  AA^ould 
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be  said  that  his  change  of  opinion  was  merely  due  to  his  desire  to 
pursue  his  official  career.  Seldom  has  a  young  man  on  the  threshold  of 
public  life  made  a  more  serious  sacrifice  to  principle  than  that  which 
was  thus  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Yet  everybody  now  knows  that  he 
had  been  converted  on  the  question  of  Maynooth  long  before  his  resigna- 
tion, and  that  nothing  but  the  very  nicest  sense  of  honour  made  it  seem 
desirable  that  he  should  resign.  In  the  same  way  those  who  were  behind 
the  scenes  knew  that  in  attacking  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  he 
was  following  a  path  along  which  he  had  been  marching  for  years.  And, 
in  later  times,  when  he  made  his  great  departure  on  the  question  of 
Ireland  and  introduced  that  measure  of  Home  Rule  of  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  been  so  long  the  staunch  opponents,  it  was  known 
to  the  favoured  few  that  he  was  merely  following  the  irresistible  pro- 
cesses of  logical  conviction  and  giving  effect  to  opinions  which  had  been 
slowly  but  steadily  gathering  force  in  his  own  mind  during  many  previous 
years.  Inconsistency,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not,  therefore,  a  phrase  which 
really  applies  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  apparent  changes  of  opinion  and  un- 
doubted changes  of  policy.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  in  all  those  changes 
he  believed  that  he  was  advancing  nearer  to  the  light,  and  his  conscience 
compelled  him  to  make  that  advance,  no  matter  what  the  cost  might  be  to 
himself  or  to  his  friends. 

Not  the  least  noticeable  feature  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  was  his 
strong  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  oppression  abroad.  From  his  early 
youth  he  had  been  interested  in  the  sufferings  of  Italians 
Hatred  of  and  Hellenes,  and  had  been  ardent  in  his  devotion  to 
Oppression.  their  national  causes.  It  was  not  until  he  had  passed  his 
fortieth  year,  however,  that  he  was  able  to  give  active 
assistance  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Latin  people  against  the  despots 
of  the  Continent.  The  help  he  gave  to  the  Neapolitans  in  their 
effort  to  free  themselves  from  a  merciless  bondage  has  never  been  for- 
gotten by  the  grateful  Italians.  Undoubtedly  his  ardent  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  Europe  had  much  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  England 
when  the  time  came  for  Garibaldi  to  raise  his  sword  and  strike  at  the 
oppressor,  and  that  fact  was  recognised  by  the  Italian  hero  himself 
when,  on  meeting  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Stafford  House  during  his  remark- 
able visit  to  this  country,  he  hailed  him  with  the  simple  word 
"  PrScurseur ! " 

Even  more  remarkable  than  his  cham])ionship  of  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  Neapolitans  was  his  emphatic  rebuke  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
the  Don  Pacifico  debate.  Lord  Palmerston,  appealing  to  the  strongest 
prejudices  of  our  race,  had  declared  that  a  British  subject,  wherever  he 
might  be  found,  must  be  able  to  feel  that  he  was  protected  by  the 
watchful  eye  and  strong  arm  of  England.  Civis  Romanus  sum  was  to 
be    the    charm    safeguarding    him    as    it    had    safeguarded    the    Roman 
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citizen  of  old.  The  House  was  easily  carried  away  by  this  high-sounding 
appeal  to  its  patriotism  and  its  selfishness.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  ventured 
even  then  to  throw  himself  against  the  stream  of  popular  passion,  and 
to  rebuke  Lord  Palraerston  for  pandering  to  our  besetting  faults  and 
"weaknesses  in  place  of  trying  to  restrain  them.  Instead  of  this  cry  of 
Civis  Rotnanus  sum  he  declared  that  we  as  the  strong  ought  frankly  to 
recognise  the  equality  of  the  weak,  the  principle  of  brotherhood  among 
nations,  and  that  of  their  sacred  independence.  "  Let  us  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  and  let  lis  pay  all  respect  to  a  feeble  state,  and  to 
the  infancy  of  free  institutions,  which  we  should  desire  and  should  exact 
from  others,  towards  their  maturity  and  their  strength."  Here  spoke 
the  Gladstone  against  whose  policy  in  later  years  all  the  forces  of 
national  selfishness  wei^e  so  frequently  arrayed.  In  this  matter,  at  least, 
the  most  superficial  must  admit  that  the  charge  of  inconsistency  cannot 
be  brought  against  him. 

As  he  began  his  active  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  Powers  with 
his  attempt  to  open  the  dungeons  of  Naples,  so  he  closed  that  intervention 
with  the  fervent  appeal  he  addressed  in  his  last  public  speech  to  the 
conscience  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  Turkish  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Whatever  changes  came  over  his  views  upon  questions  of 
domestic  policy,  it  is  clear  that  from  first  to  last  there  was  no  change 
in  his  hati-ed  of  the  opiDressor,  in  his  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  in  his 
burning  desire  that  the  might  of  England  should  be  put  forth  on  behalf 
of  the  victims  of  cruelty  and  wrongdoing  throughout  the  world.  Nor 
was  he  without  his  reward.  If  in  Great  Britain  his  name  was  regarded 
as  a  party  watchword,  elsewhere  throughout  the  world  it  had  a  higher 
significance.  No  Englishman  of  modern  times  was  more  highly  honoured 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Italy.  In  Russia  he  was  recognised  as  the  true 
friend  of  the  loeace  of  Europe,  the  enlightened  statesman  who  could  best 
forward  the  common  aims  of  the  great  rivals  of  East  and  West ;  and  in 
America,  despite  the  error  into  which  he  fell  with  regard  to  the  South — 
an  error  long  since  acknowledged  and  repented  of — he  was  admired  as 
no  other  Englishman  of  our  time  has  been,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Bright.  The  judgment  of  outsiders  has  often  been  likened  to  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  and  those  who  have  most  faith  in  the  ultimate 
place  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  roll  of  history  will  find  encouragement 
for  their  hopes  in  the  place  which  he  already  occuiDies  in  the  minds  of 
the  i^eople  of  other  countries. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant 

elements  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life,  his  eloquence.    Nowadays  it  is  only 

too  true  that  even  the  ablest  minds  fail  to  influence  their 

His  Eloquence,      fellow-men    in    public  affairs   where   the   gift    of    eloquence 

is    denied.      Shakespeare  himself   woidd  cut  an  indifferent 

figure  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  were  not  able  at  times  to  speak  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  rouse  and  move  the  audience  he  addressed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  his  earliest  years  enjoyed  this  great  gift  of  public  speech.  His 
speaking,  which  so  deeply  moved  the  young  men  of  the  Oxford  Union, 
steadily  imi^roved  until  he  was  long  i3ast  his  ])hysical  ])rime.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  eloquence  had  any  classic  qualities,  or  that  as  an 
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orator  he  could  be  compared  to  other  men  who  in  all  other  respects  were  his 
inferiors.  What  is  true  of  his  public  speech  is  the  fact  that  he  ]30ssessed 
the  marvellous  power  of  persuading,  convincing,  and  moving  men  in  an 
almost  unexampled  degree.  One  does  not  recall  any  passages  in  his  great 
speeches  that  would  compare  with  some  that  might  easily  be  gathered 
from  the  speeches  of    his    distinguished    contemporary,   Mr.   Bright.      The 
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form  in  which  his  thoughts  were  expressed  was  too  easy  and  too  vohiminous 
to  make  his  speeches  models  of  literary  eloquence.  Too  often  his  flights 
of  rhetoric  were  marred  by  this  redundancy  of  words  It  was  not  so 
much  to  the  speech  that  men  listened  when  he  spoke  as  to  the  speaker. 
It  was  the  spirit  that  burned  through  all  his  utterances,  the  unquench- 
able flame  of  enthusiasm  that  seemed  to  glitter  before  the  eyes  as  one 
listened  to  him,  that  touched  the  hearts  of  his  audience  and  carried  them 
away  in  a  manner  which  those  who  merely  read  the  speeches  in  the  cold 
black  and  white  of  print  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  Yet  no  one  who 
has  heard  him  often  at  his  prime  would  think  for  a  moment  of  belittling 
his  eloquence.  It  may  not  have  been  based  upon  the  best  of  models,  but 
it  sufficed  for  what  it  was.  It  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  hearts,  the  con- 
sciences, the  intellects  of  those  whom  he  addressed  ;  and  no  advocate  of 
our  times  was  ever  more  successful  than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reaching  the 
goal  at  which  he  thus  aimed.  I  have  seen  men  sit  silent  and  spellbound 
whilst  Mr.  Bright  has  been  pouring  forth  one  of  his  noble  orations.  But  not 
even  Mr.  Bright  possessed  the  power  of  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
crowded  audience  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  at  his  command.  Those  who 
were  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1860  to  1870  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  understanding  what  he  was  as  a  public  speaker.  It  was  then  that  he 
found  himself  almost  daily  confronted  by  his  great  rival,  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Night  after  night  the  duel  between  these  opposing  forces  was  renewed, 
and  only  those  who  witnessed  that  prolonged  contest  of  genius  can 
understand  its  fascination.  Disraeli,  wielding  his  rapier  with  infinite 
dexterity  and  absolute  disregard  for  the  rules  of  the  duel,  succeeded  again 
and  again  in  inflicting  some  nasty  cuts  upon  his  antagonist.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eloquence  was  not  that  of  the  rapier,  but  that  of  the  broad- 
sword ;  and  when  that  mighty  weapon  flashed  down  amid  the  thunderous 
applause  of  his  supporters  upon  the  head  of  his  antagonist,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  latter  must  be  annihilated.  Humoiu",  sarcasm,  passion,  pathos, 
aU  seemed  to  bubble  in  turn  from  his  lips.  Biit  through  it  all  there  was 
the  overmastering  feeling  that  behind  this  outpouring  of  words  lay 
strong  convictions  and  solid  arguments  founded  upon  a  deep  sense  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe. 

It  was  in  dealing  with  questions  more  directly  connected  with  religion, 
indeed,   that    Mr.    Gladstone's    eloquence    reached    its    highest   level.     His 

speech  in  1883  on  what  was  commonly  called  the  Bradlaugh 
A  Great  Speech.     Relief  Bill  has  been  constantly  cited  by  those  who   heard 

him  as  the  finest  of  all  his  utterances.  None  who  were 
present  in  the  House  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  saw  the  great 
advocate  of  orthodox  religion  pleading  with  impassioned  eloquence  for  the 
relief  of  the  disability  which  attached  to  an  infidel,  will  ever  forget  the 
spectacle.  Here  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  sacred  interests  of  justice, 
thrusting    his    own    strongest    prepossessions    and    prejudices    aside,    and 
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pleading  for  the  admission  to  Parliament  of  a  man  Mliose  convictions 
upon  religions  snbjects  Avere  absolutely  abliorrent  to  him.  It  was  after 
that  speech  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself,  meeting  Mr.  Gladstone's  son 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  burst  into  tears  as  he  stammered  out  his 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  championship  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
one  -whom  he  miglit  naturally  have  regarded  as  his  foremost  opponent. 

In  one  class  of  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  "was  absolutely  pre-eminent.    Xo 
member    of    Parliament    of   the    present    century  possessed    his    power  of 
making  a  complicated    statement  to  the  House  in  such  a 
His  Expository     nianner    as    not    only    to  interest  his   audience    from    first 
Power.  ^Q     \?^i^t,     but     to     enable     them    to     understand    all    the 

details  of  some  vast  scheme  which  he  Avas  unfolding  to 
them.  His  great  Budget  speeches  first  made  him  famous  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary orator,  Xever  before  had  Budgets  been  expounded  at  such 
length,  and  yet  never  before  had  the  Budget  speech  been  so  full  of 
absorbing  interest.  With  the  skill  of  an  artist  Mr.  Gladstone  marshalled 
his  figures  and  facts,  each  in  its  right  perspective,  bringing  out  the 
salient  points  with  an  emphasis  that  i^revented  the  auditor  from  losing 
sight  of  them,  no  matter  what  number  of  small  details  had  to  be  crowded 
around  them.  It  was  said  of  Macaulay  that  he  made  his  History  of 
England  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  It  might  be  said  Avith  equal  truth 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  could  make  a  Biidget  speech  as  fascinating  as  a 
romance.  The  manner  in  AA'hich  he  linked  the  facts  and  figures  AAith 
AAhich  he  Avas  dealing  to  great  ciuestions  affecting  the  life  of  the  Avhole 
community  or  of  the  AAliole  human  race,  proA'cd  that  it  Avas  not  the  mere 
financier  but  the  statesman  who  Axas  handling  the  subject.  With  his 
subtle  intellect  he  could  discoA'er  moral  elements  CA'en  in  a  Budget,  and 
could  draAV  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  the  human  race  cA^en  from  the 
liguies  of  oiu'  imports  and  exports.  HaA'ing  lieartl  during  many  years 
many  of  his  greatest  sjDeeches,  the  present  Avriter  may  be  alloAved  to  ex- 
press his  oAvn  conA'iction  that  of  all  those  speeches  the  most  remarkable 
AA'as  that  deliveied  in  the  House  of  Commons  \n  1870  on  the  iutx-o- 
duction  of  the  fii-st  Irish  Land  Bill.  XcA-er  had  a  more  complicated  subject 
than  this  been  px'esented  to  Parliament ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
in  disentangling  the  Gordian  knot,  and  in  presenting  all  the  many  threads 
of  his  story  to  the  House  in  such  a  manner  that  each  Avas  intelligible. 
There  Avas  an  old  reporter  in  the  House  of  Connnons  in  those  days 
Avho  had  long  been  notorious  for  the  contemjjtuous  estimate  he  had 
formed  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  speech  of  1870  converted  eA^en  thi>^ 
gentleman.  For  scoi'es  of  years  he  had  been  present  at  the  debates  iti 
Parliaiiu'iit,  and  he  frankly   admitted   that   in  all   his  time  he  had   heaid 

nothing    like    this.      "By    G !"    he    exclaimed,   Avitli    emi)hasis,   as    3Ir. 

Gladstone  sat  down,  "this  is  simply  Avonderlul ;  I  never  knew  the 
fellow  had    it   in    liiiu!"      In   this   respect  certainly,   in  clear   exjiosition  of 
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complicated  facts,   no  Parliamentary  speaker  of  our  time  Avas  comparable 
to  Mr,  Gladstone. 

The  object  of  this  opening  chapter  in  the  life  of  tlie  great  statesman 
has  been  to  bi-ing  together  from  direct  ])eisonal  observation  some  of 
tiiose  varied  traits  of  Mi".  Gladstone's  remai'kable  and  most  versatile 
chai-acter  and  genius  which  must  be  understood  if  the  life  as  a  whole 
is  to  be  judged  intelligently.  I  have  ventm-ed  to  draw  not  merely  from 
souices  known  to  the  public,  but  from  my  peisonal  recollections  and 
fi'om  the  reminiscences  of  fi'iends.  No  character  of  our  time  presents 
greater  difficulties  to  the  biographer  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  have 
striven  to  sliow  in  hoAv  many  different  aspects  that  character  w^as 
unicpie.  I  have  not  omitted  all  reference  to  its  deficiencies  ;  but  I  shall 
liave  failed  in  my  object  if  I  have  not  made  it  clear  to  the  reader  that 
tlie  very  defects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature  were  in  a  great  measure  the 
outcome  of  his  virtues.  His  ambition,  his  love  of  power,  his  imperiousness 
Avhen  engaged  m  a  political  campaign,  the  subtle  casuistry  which  had 
so  great  an  attraction  for  him,  all  these  were  directly  connected  with 
his  strong  sense  of  duty,  his  belief  that  he  had  his  task  in  the  world 
to  do,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it  with  all  his  might.  One  would 
have  liked  to  linger  longer  upon  so  fascinating  a  theme,  and  to  have 
sx)oken  of  that  self-control  which  even  at  the  most  critical  moments  of  his 
life  never  seemed  to  desert  him.  Evei-ybody  is  probably 
familiar  with  that  picture  of  how  he  sat  on  the  Treasury  His  Splendid 
Bench  on  the  night  on  which  his  Government  fell  in  1885,  intrepidity. 
calmly  writing  his  xisiial  letter  to  the  Queen,  Avhilst  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  leading  the  triumphant  Tories  below  the  gang- 
Avay  opposite  in  an  unprecedented  outburst  of  almost  vulgar  jvibila- 
tion.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  always  great  enough  to  meet  the  buftetings 
'of  adverse  fortune  with  a  calm  heart  and  a  smiling  countenance. 
Once  only  diiring  his  threescore  years  of  Parliamentary  life  did  his 
self-possession  and  self-control  fail  him.  It  was  on  that  night  in 
J  line,  1886,  when  his  first  Home  Rxde  Bill  was  rejected  by  a ,  majority 
of  thirty.  The  blow  was  an  almost  unexpected  one,  for  down  to  the 
last  moment  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  dissentient  Liberals  would 
accept  the  compromise  offered  them  w^ith  regard  to  the  Bill,  and  vote 
for  the  second  reading  with  a  view  to  its  amendment  in  Committee. 
When  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  important  colleagues  went  to  him  in 
liis .  rooTii  behind  the  SjDeaker's  chair  after  the  division,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  tl^at  he  was  suffering  from  an  irrepressible  emotion.  The  tears 
Avere  in  his  eyes  and  his  voice  was  broken,  as  he  acknowledged  that  the 
defeat  meant  the  marring  of  the  last  great  work  to  Avhich  he  had  con- 
secrated his  declining  years.  This,  however,  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  any  man  who  stood  near  him  throughout  his  Parliamentary  career 
saw  him'  wince  under  a  stroke  of  ill  fortune  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
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that  within  a  few  Aveeks,  although  he  was  even  then  apjiroaehing  his 
eightieth  year,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  only  recovered  his  spirits  but  his 
energies,  and  was  once  more  attempting  the  herculean  task  of  carrying 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the  tojD  of  the  hill.  As  one  looks  back  now  upon 
the  character  of  the  greatest  Parliamentarian  the  House  of  Commons 
has  ever  known,  the  features  which  seem  to  stand  out  in  the  strongest 
relief  are  his  luidying  enthusiasm,  his  indomitable  courage  in  conflict, 
whether  the  tide  was  with  him  or  against  him,  his  intensely  religious 
spirit,  and  that  all-pervading  faith  in  and  love  of  his  fellow-creatures 
which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  quality,  made  him  the  master  of 
so  many  hearts  and  the  victor  in  so  many  fights. 

Wemyss  Reid. 


I'll  ,lo  :  Samuel  A.  Walker,  Regent  Street 
THE    EMPTY    CHAIR    AT    DOWNING    STREET, 

(I'liotograplied  immeduttehj  after  Mr.   Gladstone's  last  resignation.) 
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— The  University  Lectures — Authority  and  Liberty — The  Inculcation  of  Religion — 
Hallam,  Tennyson,  and  Thackeray — Debate  on  Shelley  and  Byron— "  The  Apostles" — 
"The  Weg" — Evangelical  Influences— A  Lost  Scholarship — University  Distinctions — 
Opposing  the  Reform  Bill— Leaving  Oxford. 

"rPHE  natives  of  Scotland,  and  all  those  who  have  Scotch  blood  m  their 
J-     veins,  are  not  apt  to  forget  the  country  from  which  they  sprang." 
In   that   sentence   Mr.  Gladstone  once  enunciated  a  truism 
having   special   reference   to   himself.     "  I  am    not  slow  to  Scottish  Ancestry, 
claim  the  name  of  Scotchman,  and,  even  if  I  were,  there 
is  the  fact  staring  me  in  the  face  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  runs  in  my 
veins  except  what  is  derived  from   a  Scottish  ancestry."     Yet  even  that 
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statement  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  the  declaration :  "1  am  a 
man  of  Scotch  blood  only— half  Highland  and  half  LoAvland,  near  the 
Border."  For  a  full  six  centuries,  indeed,  the  name  of  Gladstone,  in 
almost  as  large  a  variety  of  spellings  as  that  of  Shakespeare,  is  to  be 
traced  through  Lowland  history.  Herbert  de  Gledestan,  "  del  counte  do 
Lanark,"  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  "'Ragman's  Koll"  which 
acknoAvledged  the  sovereignty  over  Scotland  of  Edward  I.  ;  and  from  that 
time  for  many  a  generation  Glaidstanes  and  Gledestans,  Gledestanes  and 
Gladstaines  fought  in  foray  and  joined  in  raid  as  was  the  Border  use. 

It  is  in  connection  with  one  of  these  excursions  and  alarms,  undertaken 
when  Elizabeth  was  upon  the  throne  of  England  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  her  prisoner,  that  the  name  of  Gladstone  first  comes  into 
literary  history,  and  tAvice  associated  Avith  a  characteristic  that  its  most 
illustrious  bearer  may  fairly  ha\"e  been  held  to  own.  The  old  Boi'der 
ballad,  "The  Raid  of  the  Reidswire,"  tells  how— 

"  Then  Tividale  came  to  wi'  speid  ; 

The  sherift"  hrocht  the  Douglas  doun, 
Wi'  Cranstaiie,  Gladstane,  gude  at  neid, 

Baith  Rule  Water  and  Hawick  touii.     .    ,    . 
The  Laird's  Wat  did  weel,  indeed  ; 

His  frien's  stood  stoutlie  by  liiuisell: 
Wi'  little  Gladstane,  gude  in  neid. 

For  Graden  keu'd  na  gude  be  ill." 

*'  Good  in  need "  might  liaA'e  been  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  Gladstone 
family  throughout,  for  there  exist  the  records  of  hoAv  one  of  its  reprc- 
sentatiA-es  helped,  in  time  of  feud,  a  Walter  Scott  of  Bnccleuch,  Avith 
whom  "  the  Wizard  of  the  North "  could  claim  connection  both  in 
blood  and  sympathy  ;  Avhile,  Avith  the  fighting  instinct  that  has  marked 
the  line,  another  joined  the  CoAa^ianting  forces  against  Charles  I.,  and 
fell  in  the  fray.  The  more  settled  conditions  of  later  days  necessitated 
the  sending  of  this  energy  into  other  channels.  Truculent  expeditions 
made  Avay  for  trading  enterprises ;  and  Avlien  the  last  of  the  Gladstone 
lairds  had  sold  his  estate,  his  son  adopted  the  calling  of  a  maltster,  in 
Avhich  he  so  flourished  that  liis  son  in  turn,  carrying  on  the  business  Avith 
increasing  pros])erity,  became  an  ekler  of  the  Kirk,  a  burgess  of  Biggar, 
and  CA'en  "  keejjer  of  the  baron's  girnak" 

But   striking  as  had   been  the  advance  of  John  Gladstone  of  Biggar,  it 

AA'as    his    fourth    son,   Thomas,   Avho    made  the    stride    Avhich    brought  the 

family   out  of  the   ancestral   shire   of  Lanark,   and   crossed 

Mr.  Gladstone's     Scotland    to   Leith,   Avith  Avhich  the  name  of  Gladstone  Avill 

Grandfather.  lionceforward  cA^er  be  associated.  This  grandfather  of 
the  statesman  Avas  a  corn  and  flour  merchant;  and  as  ho 
Avas  a  man  of  i)rudence,  fiilcd  Avith  the  determination  to  make  his  mark 
in  trade,  legends  attributing  to  him  e\'en  more  than  the  business  caution 
traditionally  associat(Hl  Avith  Scotsmen  haAe  groAvn  around  his  memory. 
It  has  been  told  Avith  circumstantial  detail  that,  in  his  more  struggling 
(hiys,  AV'hcu  tlie  keeper  of  no  more  than  a  little  shop,  Thomas  (Jladstone 
included  among  his  AA'ares  a  kind  of  scone  known  locally  as  "baps,"  and 
that,  as  these  Avere  not  so  large  a.  lialfixMiny-worth  as  thos(;  of  his  com- 
petitors,   he    Avas  apt    to    he    sahited   by   children   in   the  street   with   tho 
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cry  of  "Sma'  baps!"  The  tale,  as  originally  related,  was  inuoccut 
enough  to  be  true ;  but  it  developed  by  various  re-tellings  into  the 
cahimny  that  during  certain  bread  riots  in  time  of  scarcity  he  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  populace  by  selling  small  loaves.  This  need 
be  rejjeated  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reply  of  his  illustrious  grandson 
to  a  lady  who  asked  whether  the  story  was  true :  "  When  a  calum- 
nious statement  is  made  as  to  one  dead  nearly  a  hundred  years  back, 
should  you  not  call  for  proof  instead  of  asking  me  to  meet  it '?  "  And,  as 
Ijroof  in  this  case  is  found  wanting,  all  that  needs  further  to  be  said  of 
Thomas  Gladstone  is  that,  first  as  corn  and  flour  merchant,  and  next 
as  shiiDowner,   he  flourished  exceedingly,   and  died  honoured  in  Leitli. 

As     Thomas     Gladstone    had    migrated    in    search     of     fortune     from 
Lanarkshire    to    Leith,    so    his    eldest    son,    John,    passed    from    Leith    to 
Liverpool.      Before    tlie    change,    he    had    been    introduced 
into  his  father's  business  at  so  early  an  age  as  not  to  allow     Mr.  Gladstone's 
him    to    receive    the    advantages    of   such  an  education   as  Father, 

his  singularly  poA\erful  intellect  deserved.  Yet  his  com- 
mercial instincts  were  so  highly  trained  from  the  outset  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  would  strikingly  succeed  if  fair  opening  were  vouchsafed. 
AVliile  still  in  his  teens  he  made  voyages  to  the  Baltic  on  his  father's 
behalf  in  connection  with  corn ;  and  only  a  little  later  he  visited  the 
United  States  upon  very  large  commissions  from  a  leading  London  banker. 
But  it  was  in  1780,  when  no  more  than  twenty-two,  that  he  first  found  full 
outlet  for  his  trading  genius  by  entering  the  firm  of  Corrie,  Bradshaw,  and 
Comi^any,  corn-dealers  in  Livei-pool.  Testimony  of  a  striking  nature  exists 
as  to  the  great  capacity  of  that  firm's  chief,  for  in  the  troubled  summer 
of  1793,  when  this  country-,  under  the  Administration  of  the  younger  Pitt, 
had  just  entered  upon  the  war  with  France  Avhich  was  to  last  a  score 
of  years,  Corrie  communicated  some  suggestions  for  the  national  benefit 
to  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  the  imiieached  Lord  Melville.  That 
politician  (who  ^vas  then  in  the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  a  position  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  only  a  few  weeks 
before)  Avas  so  impressed  with  the  letter  as  to  forward  it  to  Lord 
Grenville,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  with  the  remarks:  "I  know  not  if  you 
ever  accidentally  met  with  the  writer.  He  used  to  come  to  me  often  on  the 
subject  of  the  corn  laws  and  the  sugar  trade.  He  is  an  ingenious  man. 
What  he  suggests  is  certainly  very  desirable."  And  in  this  fashion 
John  Gladstone  was  associated,  through  his  partner,  with  the  Ministry 
of  Pitt  in  the  burning  questions  of  corn  and  sugar,  as  he  was  presently 
to  be  with  the  Ministry  of  Peel  through  his  pamphlets,  and  even  more 
through  his  youngest  son. 

A  mercantile  firm  Avhich  had  for  its  senior  partner  "an  ingenious 
man,"  whose  opinions  were  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  by  two 
members  of  an  aristocratic  Cabinet,  was  more  remarkable  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  than  it  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centui-y; 
and  the  custom  of  dealing  at  first  hand  with  Ministers  of  the  Ci'own 
was  one  to  which  John  Gladstone  always  adhered.  From  the  very 
outset  of  his  career,  he  proved  his  courageous  aptitude  for  commerce. 
Only  two  years  after  entering  the  firm,  he  was  tested  by  a  severe  trial, 
from  which  he  emerged  with  a  commercial  reputation  that  never  faded. 
Owing    to    the    general    failure    of    the    European    corn    crops,    he    was 
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despatched  by  his  partners  to  the  United  States  to  buy  grain  ;  but,  by 
the  time  he  reached  his  destination  by  the  slow  means  of  travel  then 
available,  he  found  scarcity  there  likewise.  No  purchase  was  possible ; 
and,  to  add  to  his  chagrin,  he  learned,  by  the  next  ship  from  Liverpool, 
that  his  firm  were  so  confident  in  the  success  of  his  mission  that  twenty- 
foiir  vessels  had  been  chartered  to  bring  back  the  grain.  But  his  courage 
did  not  fail  him,  even  in  the  moment  of  possible  humiliation  ;  and,  to  the 
confusion  of   the   ever-ready  prophets   of   evil,  who  had  foretold  disaster 
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for  his  partners  and  himself,  he  filled  the  two  dozen  ships  with  other 
American  goods,  and  to  such  advantage  that  the  net  loss  upon  a  trans- 
action which  had  threatened  vnin  Avas  only  a  few  hiuidi-eds  of  joounds. 
The  experience  thus  gained  was  of  even  more  lasting  value,  for  it  enabled 
him  to  give  the  abler  assistance  to  his  partners  when,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  Corrie  to  Dundas,  the  firm  received  from  the 
Pitt  Administration,  upon  its  detei-mining  to  hold  stores  of  grain  at  the 
great(!r  i)orts,  the  appointment  of  Govenunent  agents  at  Liverpool. 

John    Gladstone,  in   fact,  Avas  as   truly  born   to   be   a   king  of  connnerce 
as  Avas  his  youngest  son  to  be  a  leader  of  )nen  ;  and  the  career  of  that  sou 
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cannot   be  fully  conipi^eliended  unless  it  be   realised    that,   brilliant  as  it 
was,  it  was  not  meteoric,  but   part    of   an  ordered   and   derived  system. 
The   extraordinary  business  abilities  of   the   father,   which 
culminated   in   the   accumulation  of    a  large  fortune,  were        Father  and 
the  jjrecursor  of  the  financial  genius  which  devised  the  most  Son. 

striking    Budgets    of    modern    times  ;    but  to  the  son  was 
given  that  which  to  the  father  had  been  denied— a  warm-blooded  breadth 
of    sentiment,  an   imaginative  and  illuminative  faculty,    which    the    elder 
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would  have  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  perhaps  even  with  scorn.  This 
side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  may  be  held  to  have  been  as  truly 
derived  from  his  mother  as  that  was  from  his  father  :  with  the  subtle 
reasoning  and  cautious  courage  of  the  Southern  Scot  were  joined  in  him 
the  explosive  energy  and  picturesque  eloquence  of  the  Highland  Gael.  For 
in  the  closing  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  John  Gladstone,  having 
lost  his  first  wife,  without  issue,  married  Ann,  daxighter  of  Andrew 
Robertson,  of  Dingwall ;  and  thus  their  youngest  son's  claim  —  "I 
am  a  man  of  Scotch  blood  only,  half  Highland  and  half  Lowland" — is 
justified. 
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"  I  knoTV  not  wliy  commerce  in  England  should  not  have  its  old  families 
rejoicing  to  be  connected  ^\'ith  coiumeix-e  from  generation  to  generation."' 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  declared  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  "  I  think  it  a 
subject  of  sorrow,  and  almost  of  scandal,  when  those  families  who  have 
either  acquired  or  recovered  station  and  "wealth  through  commerce,  tiuu 
their  backs  upon  it.  and  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  it."'  It  was  probably  present 
to  the  then  Prime  Minister's  mind  as  he  spoke  that  the  families  of  both  his 
parents  had  "recovered  station  and  wealth  through  commerce."  But  if 
the  Gladstones  could  be  traced  back  through  laird  after  laird,  even 
to  Herbert  of  the  "Ragman's  Roll,"  a}id  could  claim  Scandinavian  con- 
nection and,  perhaps,  descent,  the  Robertsons  could  aver  that  they  "were 
of  the  Clan  Donnachaidh,  children  of  Duncan.  King  of 
Descent  on  the  Scotland.  Their  own  branch  was  in  direct  line  fiom  the 
Mother's  Side,  i^st  Celtic  Earl  of  Atholl,  and  was  thus  akin  to  such 
great  Highland  families  as  the  Munros  of  Foulis  and  the 
Mackenzies  of  Coul  and  of  Seaforth.  Xot  alone  were  Celtic  ])riuces— the 
Lords  of  Kintail  and  of  Eilean  Donan  —  among  their  ancestors,  but 
Henry  III.  of  England  and  Robert  the  Biniee  and  James  I.  of  Scotland. 
And  even  those  who,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  see  nothing  in 
genealogy  but  a  device  of  the  Heralds'  College,  will  admit  that,  while 
Englishmen  may  give  an  indifferent  adhesion  to  the  Tennjsoriiau  diet  urn— 

"  Kind  hearts  are   more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faitli  than  Norman  blood," 

not  a  Scotsman  worthy  the  name  would  scorn  descent  from  Robert  the 
Bruce. 

Like    the     Gladstones,    the    Robertsons     in    the    course    of    time    had 
to    leave  lairdships  bahind,   but  it  Avas  to  the  law  rather  than  to  trade 
that  mainly  they  turned.     Both  Ann   Robertson's   grandfather  and  father 
adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  with  such  success  that  the  one  became 
Sheriff-Depute  and  Commissary  of  Ross,  and  the  other  Sheriff-Substitute 
of   the    same    shire.      From    far    Dingwall,    where    her   father    had    thrice 
reigned    as    chief    magistrate,    Ann    Gladstone   went    to    make    her   home 
in   bus}',    jostling,   thriving   Liverpool ;  but   much  of  her  heart   i-emaiued 
in   the    Highlands,  and   her  youngest-born  was    never    in    danger   of   for- 
getting the  ])lace  whence  she  came.    That   child  Avas  the   fourth   son :   and 
he  Avho  Avas   destined  to  be  four  times     Prime     ^linister  was  born  at   02. 
Rodney  Street,   Liverpool,  on  December  29th,   1809— the  birth-year  also  of 
Tennyson  and  DarA\in.      On  the  ensuing  February  7th  he  was  christened  at 
the  parish  cluirch   of  St.  Peter  as  ''William   Ewart,  son    of 
William  Ewart     '^'^^^'^  Gladstone,  merchant,  Rodney  Street,  and  Ann  (Robert- 
son),  his  Avife";  and  these  names  were  giA-en  after  a  close 
friend  of  the  father,  whose  own  son  became  the  William 
Ewart   of   lasting  fame  as  having  secured   in   Parliament  the   passing   of 
the  Public  Libraries  Act. 

William  Ewart  and  John  Gladstone  had  for  years  been  closely  as- 
sociated in  religious  and  i)olitical  life:  and  earlier  in  the  century  thev 
were  among  the  foundeis  of  tlie  Oldham  Street  Presbyterian  Cluircli  at 
LivcriMM)!,  the  local  I'resbyterians  having  previously  been  accustomed 
to  Avorship  in  the  other  Nonconformist  chapels  of  the  town.  But  no 
long   tiiDc   elapsed    before   John  Gladstone  quitted    the  comimuiion  of  his 
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birth,  and  passed  over  to  the  Church  of  England,  tradition  attribut- 
ing this  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  to  whom  a  chosen  minister  was 
unacceptable,  and  who  persuaded  her  husband  to  leave  for  a  church  iTioro 
suited  to  her  taste.  The  earliest  fruit  of  the  change  was  that  John 
Gladstone  built  in  Renshaw  Street  the  first  of  the  churches  he  was  to 
erect,  among  others  to  follow  being  those  of  St.  Thomas  at  Seafortli 
and  St.  Andrew  at  Liverpool,  the  advowson  of  which  last  continues 
in  the  hands  of  his  descendants.  Speculators  iijion  "the  might-have- 
beens  "  of  history  have  indulged  in  surmises  as  to  what  might  have  been 
the  effect  upon  the  futui'e  Prime  Minister's  career  if  his  theological 
training  had  been  under  Presbyterian  instead  of  Episcopalian  auspices. 
Such  guesses  have  interest,  but  little  value,  for  it  was  the  home  in- 
fluence much  moi'e  than  any  theological  teaching  that  affected  tne 
character  of  the  bo^'. 

Little  has  been  written  concerning  Mr.   Gladstone's  mother,   and  little 
is  known,   for    she    lived   in    a    day    when    the    sacredness     of     home-life 
would  have  seemed  to  be  violated    if   the   wife. had  been 
much    to    the    fore.       But    all    the    memories    that    remain     Mr.  Gladstone's 
testify  not  only  to  her  accomplishments,  but  to  her  bene-  Mother. 

A'olence.      Modest    in    her    ^vorks,    she    well    assisted    more 
than  one  excellent  institution  at  Liverpool,   and    she  diil    not   neglect  to 
do  the  like  at  Dingwall.      Seldom  a  summer  passed  without  visits  to  her 
Highland  liome ;  and  her  name  is  i^erpetuated  there  in  certain  "  Gladstone 
Buildings "  that  occupy  the  site  of  an  almshouse  for  the  very  poor,  the 
foundation    of    which  she    instigated    as    she  long    assisted    generously  to 
sustain    it.      Her  youngest  son,   during  his  childhood,  was  always  in  her 
comjDany  on  these    visits ;    and    even    after    he    had  for   the   fourth    time 
become  Prime  Minister   there  was    living   at  Dingwall  one  who,   as   "  the 
little  boy  Graham. "  had  often  been  invited  by  her  to  join  him  in  play. 
That  playmate's   recollections  Avould   indicate    that,    even    thus  early,  Mr. 
Gladstone  exhibited  one  faculty  that    never   forsook    him. 
"  He    was    never     content     with    a    simple    answer    to     a      a  Playmate's 
question,"    said    Mr.    Graham,    "  but    probed    everything   to      Recollections, 
the    very   bottom  before  he  appeared  anything   like  satis- 
fied."      And    this,    in    essence,    is    what    Mr,    Bright    observed    after    long 
personal    acquaintance   with    the    statesman  :    "  Gladstone    goes    coasting 
along,  turning    up    every  creek   and  exploring  it  to  its   source  before  he 
can  proceed  on  his  way." 

"  I  remember,"  further  observed  the  Dingwall  companion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  child-life.  "  we  y\-eve  one  day  standing  together  watching 
the  opei-ation  of  potato-planting,  and  we  fell  on  discussing  the  proper 
distance  that  should  be  given  between  the  plants.  We  argued  the 
subject  out  to  our  own  satisfaction,  and  when  he  had  i)umped  all  the 
information  possible  on  the  point  from  me,  I  was  highly  amused  to  see 
him  take  from  his  jiocket  a  memorandum-book,  in  which  he  made  a  note 
of  all  the  information  he  had  gained  on  the  subject.  This  notebook  he 
called  into  requisition  very  often,  jotting  down  scraps  of  information 
gained  from  day  to  day,  and  making  memoranda  of  the  most  common- 
place subjects."  And  there  were  other  characteristics  of  the  boy  Gladstone 
which  were  worth  recall.  "He  was  always  lively,  always  thirsting 
after  instruction,  and  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  reading.     He  would 
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go  and  buy  a  treatise  or  tract  on  some  special  subject  and  pore  over  it, 
mastering  its  contents." 

To  these  recollections  of  Dingwall  is  to  be  added  another,  equally 
characteristic,  which  is  that,  even  when  a  boy,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
entrusted  by  his  mother,  to  some  extent,  with  the  household  purse ;  and 
that  at  times  she  woidd  laughingly  say,    "Go    to  the   Chancellor  of   the 
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Exchequer,  and  tell  him  to  give  me  some  money."  It  has  already  been 
I)ointed   out   that    such    a  jesting    forecast   of    one   of    the 

A  Domestic  Chan-    g^-eat  positions  to  co)ne  stood    not  alone.      Even  while  at 

Exchequer.         school  the  embryo  statesman  was  semi-publicly  addressed 

by     his     closest    friend,    Arthur    Hallam,    as     "The    Eton 

Premier,"  and  he  himself  referred  to  certain  of  his  school  colleagues,  in 
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a  work  yet  to  be  described,  as  "  My  Cabinet."  From  his  very  early 
days,  iu  fact,  lie  was  regarded,  both  in  his  home  circle  and  among  his 
acquaintances,  as  destined  for  high  place.  No  such  story  has  been 
devised  concerning  John  Gladstone  and  his  youngest  son  as  that  which 
avers — and  with  absolute  inaccuracy — that  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
on  his  knees,  and  in  the  privacy  of  his  counting-house,  dedicated  his 
earliest-born  to  the  service  of  his  country.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  father 
saw  in  the  boy  great  possibilities,  and  his  whole  training  was  of  a 
nature  to  develope  these  to  the  full. 

There  can  be  no  complete  comprehension  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  unless 
his  environment  during  his  earliest  and  most  impressionable  years  is 
studied  and  understood.  The  merely  general  idea  that  his 
father  was  a  Liverpool  merchant  who,  by  strict  attention  to  sir  John  Gladstone 
business,  amassed  a  fortune  and  died  a  baronet,  is  singularly  ^^  *  Publicist, 
unjust  to  a  striking  and  even  imposing  personality.  His 
origin  has  already  been  traced,  and  his  entrance  into  commercial  life  re 
corded ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  his  career  in  relation  to  public  affairs 
from  that  point  in  order  that  there  may  be  realised  the  atmosphere  that 
through  childhood  surrounded  his  son.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  firm  in 
which  John  Gladstone  was  a  partner  held  the  appointment  of  Government 
agents  at  Liverpool  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  French  war;  and  with 
various  phases  of  that  protracted  struggle  he  was  associated  both  as 
merchant  and  as  politician.  In  the  former  capacity  he  had  his  losses  as 
well  as  his  gains  because  of  the  war :  among  the  glimpses  to  be  caught 
of  him  in  Liverpool  records  before  the  eighteenth  century  closed,  are 
those  of  his  having  a  new  ship,  bound  for  Riga,  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  of  his  presiding  at  "a  very  elegant  entertain- 
ment "  given  by  the  local  merchants  and  shipowners  to  the  commander 
and  officers  of  a  king's  ship  appointed  to  convoy  a  number  of  valuable 
vessels  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  In  the  year  of  Trafalgar,  when 
occupying  his  first  public  position — that  of  chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Underwriters'  Committee— John  Gladstone  was  to  the  front  in  promoting  a 
testimonial  to  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  that  port,  which  had  fought  the 
French  so  well  that,  when  compelled  by  superior  force  to  strike  her  flag, 
the  enemy's  crew  gave  her  three  cheers,  and  their  commander  shared 
cabins  with  her  captain  and  returned  him  his  sword.  And  the  spirit  in 
which  the  war  was  waged  must  have  specially  appealed  to  business  men, 
for  the  gallant  captain,  in  thanking  John  Gladstone, 
exclaimed,  "I  have  ever  considered  it  my  duty  to  defend 
the  property  of  others,  entrusted  to  my  care,  against  the 
enemy,  as  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  resistance." 

John  Gladstone,  while  anxious  to  recognise  the  courage 
of  such  defenders  of  our  commerce,  disapproved  the  policy 
of  the  war ;  and,  though  his  Whig  sympathies  had  never 
been  very  pronounced,  it  was  upon  that  side  that  he  took 
his  first  noteworthy  political  step.  It  is  of  the  more 
importance  to  mark  this  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
his  later  connection  with  slavery,  which  had  its  infiuence 
on  the  career  both  of  himself  and  of  his  son.  At  the  ^rms  of  the 
General  Election  of  1807,    precipitated  by  George    III.  to     Gladstone  familt 
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punish  tlie  AVliigs,  Joliu  Gladstoue  came  out  openly  in  aid  of  "William 
Roscoe,  the  sitting  Whig  member,  though  it  Avas  obvious  that  that  can- 
didate was  certain  of  defeat.  The  •"Ministry  of  All  the  Talents"  had 
alienated  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of  commercial  Liverpool 
by  its  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade :  and  Roscoe,  "who, 
a  score  of  years  before,  had  been  the  first  Liverpool  man  to  raise  his 
voice  in  the  "wilderness  in  denunciation  of  the  '•  sum  of  all  human 
A-illainies."  "was  naturally  its  supporter.  John  Gladstone  had  not  been 
engaged  in  "the  African  trade;"  he  had  never  touched  the  gold  made  in 
Guinea  :  and,  though  his  fello"w-merchants  declared  that  ruin  "v\'ould  fall 
upon  the  port  because  of  the  abolition  of  this  iniquity,  he  thre"^v  in  his 
lot  "with  Roscoe.  "Lang  Johnny"  and  his  "Scotch  fiddle"  became  there- 
fore a  sub.iect  for  Tory  jest:  "SaT^mey,  out  of  Highland  Fling,  out  of 
Snap,  by  "Whiskey,"  Avas  a  lot  at  a  burlesque  auction,  carefully  labelled 
"J.  G— ds— e,"  to  prevent  possibility  of  mistake.  And  it  is  to  this 
period,  "when,  prosperous  himself,  he  "was  bringing  his  other  brothers 
from  Leitli  to  share  his  prosperity,  ■  that  may  be  attributed  a  legend 
flattering  in  its  attemjrted  disjiaragement.  It  runs  that  once  -when  he 
had  for  his  guest  at  a  local  theatre  Henry  Brougham,  later  to  be  a 
"Whig  candidate  for  the  borough,  and  Macduff  asked,  "Stands  Scotland 
where  it  did  ? "  there  came  from  the  gallerj'  the  un-Shakespeariau  reply, 
"  Xa,  na,  sirs :  there's  pairt  o'  Scotland  in  England  noo— there's  John 
Gladstone  and  his  clan." 

The   days   of  John  Gladstone's   activity  as    a    supporter  of  the  Whigs 
•were  soon  to  end,  for   before  the  General    Election    of  1812   he    joined  a 

number    of   moderate   Tories  in  asking   George  Canning  to 

Canning's  come  to  Liverpool.      The  conseqtient  contest  "uas  specially 

candidatm-e        memorable,    because    it     is     the     event     of     "uhich     John 

verpoo         Gladstone's    youngest    sou    had     earliest    memorj-.     For    it 

"was  in  the  Gladstone  home  that  the  brilliant  statesman 
resided  during  a  poll  Avhicli  lasted  eight  days  :  it  "was  from  its  "windoAvs 
that  he  nightly  spoke  ;  and  31r.  Gladstone's  first  recollection  Avas  that,  as 
a  child  not  yet  thi-ee  years  old,  he  Avas  held  by  his  nurse  to  look 
out  upon  the  cheering  croAvds.  A  year  later,  A\lien,  upon  the  motion 
of  his  father,  LiAcriioc^l  illuminated  in  rejoicing  at  the  croAvuing  victory 
of  the  Allies  OA'er  Bonaparte  at  Leipsic,  and  Avhen  the  residences  of  the 
two  friends,  John  Gladstone  and  William  Ewart,  AAere  among  the  most 
res])lendent  of  all,  the  former's  transparencies  called  forth  from  a  local 
"\^'ilig  the  epigram  : 

"  As  a  stranger  expressed  his  exceeding  amazement. 

To  see  C— N — (;'s  face  shining  through  G— d— xe"s  casement, 
'  AVhy  Avonder?"  exclaimed  a  disciple  of  Brougham, 
*  As  to  C— N— G,  7(.s  easy  enough  to  see  ttirongh  him.'" 

But  no  spirit  of  projjliecy  had  fallen  upon  the  poet  as  to  that  other 
face  Avliich,  at  tlie  Canning  contest,  hatl  shone  through  the  same  case- 
ment. One  of  Canning's  biograpliers  has  told  how,  Avheu  John  Glad- 
Ktone  had  moved  from  Rodney  Street  to  a  new  home  at  Seaforth,  a 
Kuburb  of  Liverijool,  the  room  Avhidi  tlie  statesman  occupied  as  his  guest 
looked  out  ui)on  the  sea,  and  there  lie  Avould  sit  for  hours,  gazing  on 
tlie  ocean,  Avhile  the  youngest  Gladstone  Avas  playing  on  the  strand  beloAv. 
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And,  altliongh  it  was  of  the  eldest  son,  then  growing  into  manhood,  tliat 
Canning  took  marked  notice,  we  can  see  him  fondling  the  bright  child  of 
his  earliest  Liverpool  Aasits,  and  can  apply  to  the  scene  the  lines  of  the 
poet  npon  the  picture  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  holding  on  his  knee  the 
infant  Prince  Edward  of  Yoik  :— 

"  Ey  Lethe  wave  that  liews  away 

Earth's  murmur  and  tlie  Elj-sian  ease, 
Here  on  tliis  liitlier  brink  of  day, 

AVhat  spirits  strangely  met  be  these : 
One  from  that  silence  parted  new, 
The  other  with  liis  face  thereto? 

"  O  Chief,  that  hast  ungirt  the  care, 

O  Cliikl,  tliat  yet  shalt  wear  tliine  own, 
O  Past  and  Future  fronted  tliere 

All  knowing  and  with  all  unknown, 
Ye  stand  at  helpless  gaze  the  while, 
In  empty  commune  of  a  smile." 

The  political  efforts  of  John  Gladstone  have  been  indicated ;  and  the 
support  he  gave  to  Canning  throughout  that  statesman's  Parliameutary 
association  Avith  Liverpool,  and  afterwards  to  the  great  Free  Trader, 
Willia.m  Huskisson,  need  not  here  be  detailed.  But  the  connection  of 
"Mr.  Gladstone  of  Liverpool,"  as  he  was  by  this  time  known  to  the 
world  of  affairs,  with  the  leading  politicians  of  his  day  has  to  be  made 
clear,  for  it  was  at  this  period  that  his  son  Avas  growing  in  years.  From 
the  date  that  Canning  joined  the  long-liA^ed  Administration  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  John  Gladstone  was  that  Administration's  firm  adherent ;  and, 
although  he  protested  against  its  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  stood  by 
it  in  continuing  the  Income  Tax,  though  this  was  a  point  upon  Avhich 
his  fellow-citizens  were  seriously  against  him.  It  Avas  in  regard  to  this 
question  that  he  Avas  consulted  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  ;  and 
Avlien,  as  a  consequence,  he  AAas  denounced  by  the  leading  Whig- 
organ  of  London  as  a  dcA'oted  and  expectant  friend  of  the  Treasury, 
he  characterised  the  insinuation  as  false  and  malignant,  and  declared  : 
"  I  value  my  independence  as  much  as  any  man  can  do  ;  Avith  the  Govern- 
ment I  haA^e  no  connection :  AA'hen  I  consider  their  measures  calculated 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  country,  I  give  them  my  humble  support ; 
Avhen  I  think  them  otherAvise,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinions." 
He  could  claim,  moreover,  that,  in  regard  to  the  long  French  AA'ar  just 
then  ending,  he  had  acted  upon  these  principles.  "  When,"  he  publicly 
aA^erred,  "the  AA'ar  commenced,  I  .  .  .  doubted  the  necessity  and  ques- 
tioned the  expediency  of  the  measure.  I  remained  the  firm  friend  of  peace 
Avhilst  I  thotight  it  AA'as  practicable  for  jjeace  to  be  obtained  Avith  safety 
and  Avith  honour."  It  AAas  only  Avhen  these  essential  conditions  could 
not  be  secured  that  he  quitted  the  camp  of  his  earliest  political  friends. 

There  Avas  little,  therefore,  of  the  mere  partisan  about 
Mr.  Gladstone's  father ;    but,   from  AvhatcA^er  motiA'e  a  man    john  Gladstone  as 
changes  his  side,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  those     a  Parliamentary 
whom  he  has  left  aa^II  attribute   the    Avorst.    And,  it  Avas  Candidate, 

this  that  John  Gladstone   found  AA'hen,  at    the  Dissolution 
of  1818,   he    first    sought   to    enter    the    House    of    Commons,  choosing  for 
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the  contest  the  now  disfranchised  borough  of  Lancaster.  His  consequent 
absence  from  Liverpool  did  not  save  him  from  attack,  one  of  the 
lampoons  circulated  on  the  occasion  being  a  poetical  epistle  supposed 
to  have  been  addressed  to  him  by  William  Ewart,  declaring  that— 

"  When  Willie  Roscoe's  tide  was  strong 
And  likely  to  succeed,  John, 
Baith  you  and  I  then  join'd  the' throng, 
Wi'  mickle  glee  and  speed,  John.     ~ 


i'hut'j :  liarraaUs,  LiverpouL 
W.    E.    GLADSTONE    AND    ONE    OF    HIS    SISTERS. 


(From  a  miniature.) 


"  But  Georgy  Canning  best  of  a' 

Can  weel  our  int'rest  serve,  Jolin ; 
To»cram  our  avaricious  maw 
He'll  strain  his  well-tried  nerve,  John. 

"  In  places  and  in  pensions  too. 
He  is  a  muckle  man,  John  ; 
'Tis  sure  enough  that  I  and  you 
May  need  the  baith  or  ane,  John." 

Another  such  squib,  attributed  to  the  same  imaginary  authorship,  rejire- 
.sented  Ewart  assigning  the  change  in  their  joint  opinions  to  similarly 
.sordid  considerations ;  but  a  third  "Whig  lamiJoou  was  a  shade  more 
genial,  foi*  it  related  how— 

"  John  Gladstone  was  as  fine  a  man 
As  ever  graced  commercial  story, 
Till  all  at  once  lie  changed  his  jilan. 
And  from  a  Whig  became  a  Tory. 

"And  now  he  meets  his  friends  with  pride, 
Yet  tells  them  but  a  wretched  story ; 
He  says  not  why  lie  changed  his  side : 
He  teas  a  Whig— he's  now  a  Tory." 
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But  the  lavigh  was  on  his  side,  for  he  was  placed  by  a  very  large 
majority  at  the  head  of  the  Lancaster  poll,  and  his  political  friends  at 
Liverpool  subscribed  £6,000  for  his  election  expenses. 

By    the    time    John    Gladstone   entered    the    House    of    Commons,    his 
youngest  son  had  reached  the  age  to  be  systematically  taught.      His  first 
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association  with  the  Avorld  outside  the  nursery  had  been  a  sight  of 
the  crowd  which,  in  1812,  cheered  Canning  at  his  father's  Avindow ;  and 
the  next  was  his  being  taken  by  his  mother,  when  four  years  old,  to 
visit    Hannah    More,    a  then  living   link  with  the  times   of  Johnson  and 
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Burke.     The  venerable  lady  gave  him  one  of  hei'   little    books,   with  the 

remark   that   he    had   just  come  into  the  Avorld  and  she  Avas  just  going 

out ;    but    she  survived  to  see   the  boy  enter    Parliament, 

A  Visit  to         and  meanwhile  to  present   to   Edward    Freeman,    another 

Hannah  More,  child  born  to  distinction,  a  volume  of  the  Eto7i  Miscellany, 
from  which  the  future  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
learned  the  name  of  Gladstone.  One  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  earliest  recollections 
was  of  this  same  period,  for,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  he  heard  the  hotel  "windows  rattle  to  the  Castle 
guns  as  they  announced  the  victory  of  the  Allies  which  sent  Bonapai'te 
to  Elba ;  and  he  had  memories  of  a  Welsh  servant  who  in  the  next  year 
attributed  the  crowning  mercy  of  "Waterloo  to  the  fact  that  the  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  of  that  day  had  sent  millions  of  men  against 
the  French.  After  his  nursery  training,  he  had  some  tuition  from  a 
clergyman  named  Jones,  later  an  archdeacon  ;  but  his  first  real  teacher 
was   William   Rawson,   the  incumbent    of   Seaforth,   under 

First  Teacliar.  whom  subsequently  came  two  boys  who  were  to  be  kno^ii 
to  public  fame  as  Dean  Stanley  and  Lord  Cross.  It 
is  said  that  the  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  grasp  of  figures 
was  so  slight  that  Rawson  despaired  of  teaching  him  arithmetic  ;  but  he 
gave  better  promise  of  acquiring  the  classics,  while  his  imaginative 
faculties  Avere  stimulated  by  the  reading  of  his  then  favourite  books — 
Scott's  novels,  the  "Chronicles"  of  Froissart,  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  And  this  love  for  the  works  of  Scott  did  not 
pass  with  his  boyish  days.  He  followed  the  issue  of  each  succeeding  tale 
with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  a  pleasant  proof  of  this  being 
afforded  by  a  note  of  Hallam,  who,  in  1826,  the  year  that  "Woodstock" 
was  published,  communicated  to  a  friend  that  he  had  had  from  William 
Gladstone  "  a  long  and  very  ordei^ly  epistle,  full  of  .  .  .  high-flying 
eulogiums  on  Walter  Scott's  '  Woodstock.' "  And,  while  he  was  Prime 
Minister  for  the  first  tinae,  he  accepted  his  old  friend  Hope-Scott's 
dedication  of  an  abridgment  of  Lockhart's  best  biography  as  "a  loyal 
admirer  of  Scott,  towards  whom,  both  as  writer  and  as  man,  I  cannot 
help  entertaining  feelings,  perhajis  (though  this  is  saying  much)  even 
bordering  upon  excess."  Yet  thovigh  in  years  after  boyhood  came  a 
love  for  Shakspere  and  others  of  our  greatest,  it  was  from  Homer,  and 
Virgil,  and  Dante  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  alike  as  author  and  as  orator,  was 
accustomed  to  draw  his  most  telling  illustrations. 

A  pleasant  i^icture  of  his  boyhood  has  been  preserved  for  us.  "From 
my  father's  windows  at  Seaforth,"  he  related  in  the  days  of  his  age,  "  I 
used,  as  a  small  boy,  to  look  southward  along  the  shore  to  Liverpool, 
even  then  becoming  a  large  town  in  the  couutr5\  I  remember  well  that 
it  was  crowned  not  so  much  by  cloud  as  by  a  film  of  silver  grey  smoke, 
such  as  you  may  now  see  surmounting  the  fabrics  of  some  town  of  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  i:)eople,  where  the  steam  engine  has  as  yet  scarcely 
found  a  place.  Four  miles  of  the  }nost  beautiful  sand  that  I  ever  knew 
ofTered  t(j  the  aspirations  of  the  youthful  rider  the  most  delightful  method 
of  finding  access  to  Liverpool."  But  the  time  was  soon  to  come  Avhen 
more  serious  work  awaited  him.  John  Gladstone,  keenly  realising,  from 
his  own  lack  of  the  privilege,  the  value  of  a  public-school  education, 
resolved  ui)oii  i)roviding  this  advantage  for  his  sons.      The  third  of  them 
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^.Tolin  Neilson — he  had  destined  for  the  Navy,  but  the  two  eldest — 
Thomas  and  Robertson— he  sent  to  Eton,  It  is  said  that  he  had  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  youngest  should  go  to  the  same  school,  and  that 
that  son  subsequently  told  his  Eton  head-master  that  his  fathei'  had  at 
first  thought  of  sending  hiiti  to  the  Charterhouse.  If  the  idea  had  been 
realised — if  it  were  ever  entertained— it  is  interesting  to  know  that  at  the 
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MR.  Gladstone's  name   engraved   on  the  door  near  dr.  keate's  desk 


Charterhouse  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  a  fellow-pupil  of  Thackeray, 

and  might  have  been  linked  with  him  in  a  jjroject  for  a  school  magazine 

which  the  future  novelist  much  favoured.     But  this  again 

is  a  "might-have-been:"  what  occurred  was  that  in  Sep-  At  Eton. 

tember,  1821,  William  Gladstone  followed  in  the  footsteps 

of   his    two   eldest    brothers,   and    Avas    admitted    at    Eton.      And    to    the 

student  of  his  career  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  period  better  Avortli   close 
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consideration  than  that  which  was  spent  at  what  he  himself  called 
"  the  Queen  of  all  schools." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest  rival  in  political  life  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  at  Eton ;  but  from  his  pen  has  come  the  most  gloAving  description  of 
the  school.  For,  when  he  had  sent  thither  his  favourite  hero,  Coningsby, 
he  exclaimed :  "  There  never  was  a  youth  who  entered  into  that 
wonderful  little  world  with  more  eager  zest.  Nor  was  it  marvellous. 
That  delicious  plain,  studded  with  every  creation  of  gracefvd  culture ; 
hamlet  and  \hall  and  grange ;  garden  and  grove,  and  park  ;  that  castle- 
palace,  grey  with  glorious  ages ;  those  antique  spires,  hoar  with  faith 
and  wisdom,  the  chapel  and  the  college ;  that  river  winding  through  the 
shady  meads  ;  the  sunny  glade  and  the  solemn  avenue  ;  the  room  in  the 
Dame's  house  where  we  first  order  our  own  breakfast,  and  first  feel  we 
are  fi'ee ;  the  stirring  multitude,  the  energetic  groups,  the  individual 
mind  that  leads,  conquers,  controls ;  the  emulation  and  the  affection  ;  the 
noble  strife  and  the  tender  sentiment ;  the  daring  exploit  and  the  dashing 
scrape ;  the  passion  that  pervades  our  life,  and  breathes  in  everything, 
from  the  aspiring  study  to  the  inspiring  sport :  oh  I  what  hereafter  can 
spur  the  brain  and  touch  the  heart  like  this  ;  can  give  us  a  world  so  deeply 
and  variously  interesting  ;  a  life  so  full  of  quick  and  bright  excitement, 
passed  in  a  scene  so  fair  ?  "  This  is  the  Eton  of  which  Mr.  Swinburne  in 
more  recent  times  has  sung — 

"  Lords  of  state  and  of  war,  whom  fate  found  strong  in  battle,  in  counsel  strong, 
Here,  ere  fate  had  approved  them  great,  abode  their  season,  and  thought  not  long." 

It  was  the  Eton  of  the  days  of  the  giants,  when  even  its  youngest  or 
least  ambitious  pupil  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  inspired.  What 
generous  -  hearted  boy  could  but  have  been  touched  by  the  spectacle 
presented  at  the  Montem  of  1823— the  second  of  these  annual  festivals 
at  Salt  Hill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attended— when  Canning  and  Brougham 
met  for  the  first  time  after  a  fierce  contention  in  the  Commons, 
which  had  nearly  placed  them  in  charge  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and 
when,  to  the  spectators'  delight,  the  Foreign  Secretary  stretched  out 
a  welcomed  hand  to  his  political  foe?  Could  he  have  refrained  from 
enthusiasm  when,  at  the  Eton  regatta  of  the  followhig  year,  Cannmg 
sat  in  the  "  ten-oar,"  the  post  of  distinction  allotted  to  the  most  illustrious 
visitor,  and,  becoming  for  the  time  a  boy  again,  cheered  with  the  loudest 
as  the  boats  flew  by  ?  Would  he  have  been  otherwise  than  moved  if, 
wlu'u  he  saAV  together  at  the  Montem  of  1826  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
heii-presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  Wellington,  Britain's  foremost 
soldier— greeted  with  "great  enthusiasm  in  the  cutters"  —  the  veil  that 
liid  the  future  could  for  a  moment  have  been  rent,  and  he  could  have 
known  that  a  twelvemonth  later  the  prince  would  have  i)assed  aAvay, 
and  tliat  attendance  at  the  funeral  would  cost  Canning  his  life? 

Thus    far    Eton    on    its    poetical    and    romantic    side :     now    for    the 

practical.    What  was  the  curriculum  at  that  period  may  be  judged  from 

a    powerful,    though    obviously    j)rejudiced,   criticism    pub- 

Tlie  Curriculum,     lished  in  18^30  in  the  Edinlmrgh  Review.       It  could  not,  of 

course,  be  expected  that  the  leading  Whig  magazine  would 

treat  Avith  tolerance  so  es.seutially  Tory  an  institution,   especially  in  days 
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when  party  feeling  raged  with  a  bitterness  scarcely  realised  in  this  milder 
age ;  but  the  account  may  be  held  to  be  in  substance  accurate : — 

"At  Eton,  no  instruction  is  given  in  any  branch  of  mathematical,  physical,  metaphysical, 
or  moral  science,  nor  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  only  subjects  which  it  is 
professed  to  teach  are  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  as  much  divinity  as  can  be  gained 
from  construing  the  Greek  Testament,  and  reading  a  portion  of  Tomline  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles ;  and  a  little  ancient  and  modem  geography.  In  a  common  week  there  is 
one  whole  holiday,  on  which  no  school  business  is  done,  but  every  boy  is  required  to  go 
twice  to  chapel  ;  one  half  holiday,  on  which  there  are  two  school-times  and  one  chapel ; 
and  on  Saturday  there  are  three  school-times  and  one  chapel.  On  each  of  the  three  other 
days  there  are  four  school-times,  three  of  which  last  respectively  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour;  the  other  has  no  fixed  length,  but  probably  averages  for  each  boy  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  school-times  would  therefore  amount  to  less  than  eleven  hours 
in  a  week.  The  boys  are,  however,  expected  to  come  prepared  into  school ;  so  that  some 
time  is  occupied  in  previous  study,  and  every  boy  hears  the  lesson  construed  at  his  tutor's 
house  before  he  appears  in  school.  A  week's  lessons  in  the  fifth  form  would  consist  of 
about  seventy  lines  of  the  Iliad,  seventy  lines  of  the  ^neid,  two  or  three  pages  of  each 
of  the  compilations  called  the  Scriptores  Greed  and  Romani,  thirty  or  forty  lines  froni 
another  compilation  called  the  Poetce  Greed,  and  twenty  or  thirty  verses  of  one  of  the 
Evangelists  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  All  the  poetry  which  is  construed  is  learnt  by 
heart,  besides  which  there  is  weekly  repeated  a  lesson  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  and 
of  a  very  excellent  selection  from  the  Elegiac  poetry  of  Ovid  and  TibuUus.  Xo  other 
books  than  these  are  read  by  a  boy  in  the  fifth  form ;  but  he  is  required  also  to  produce 
an  exercise  in  Latin  prose,  generally  on  some  trite  moral  subject,  of  at  least  twenty 
lines ;  twenty  Latin  verses,  and  some  five  or  six  stanzas  of  some  Lyric  measure.  In  weeks 
when  a  saint's  day  occurs,  an  English  translation  of  a  passage  of  Latin  prose  is  likewise 
required." 

The  Scottish  critic— for  he  wrote  as  one  on  the  northern  side  the 
Tweed,  who  believed  in  "  the  far  more  pure  and  perfect  universities  of 
Scotland  " — went  on  to  hold  that  the  qiiality  of  the  instruction  at  Eton 
was  as  inferior  as  its  quantity  was  small,  and  that  the  result  was 
sterility.  But  if  the  mental  discipline  "was  bad,  what  of  the  moral  and 
the  physical?  Here  the  mentor  spoke  oiit  with  vigour.  "By  a  tacit 
agreement  between  the  stronger  and  weaker  parties  has  been  established 

at  Eton  the  system  of  fagging — the  only  regular  institution 

Fagging         of    slave-labour    enforced    by   brute    violence    which    noAV 

and  Flogging,      exists    in   these   islands.     ...    A  boy  begins    as    a   slave 

and  ends  as  a  despot.  Corriipting  at  cnc3  and  corrupted, 
the  little  tyrant  riots  in  the  exercise  of  boundless  and  unaccountable 
power  ;  and  while  he  looks  back  on  his  former  servitude,  is  resolved  that 
the  sufferings  wliich  he  inflicts  shall  not  be  less  than  those  which  he 
endured."  The  critic  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  influence  of  this 
system  of  forced  labour  was  sometimes  initigated  by  the  friendship  of 
equals,  the  kindness  and  sense  of  honour  in  some  strong  boys,  and  the 
intervention  of  liolidays.  But  if  the  fagging  was  bad,  the  flogging  was 
cfiually  to  be  condemned,  for  it  "was  meted  out  on  the  naked  back  by 
the  head-master  himself  to  every  boy  below  the  sixth  form,  wliatever  his 
age,  for  all  offences  excex)t  the  most  trivial,  Avhether  for  insubordination 
in  or  out  of  school,  ff)r  inability  to  construe  a  lesson  or  say  it  bj-  heart, 
for  being  discovered  out  of  bounds,  for  absence  from  chapel  or  school — 
for,  in  short,  any  Ijreach  of  tlie  regulations.  And  when  the  assailant 
had  gone  into  chiborate  detail  to  i)rove  each  head  of  his  case,  he 
indignantly  demanded   to  know,    "Is  any  parent  who  is  anxious   for  the 
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welfare  of  liis  children  willing  that  his  son  should  abandon  all  knowledge 
bnt  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ?  That  when  young  and 
Aveak,  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  unchecked  tyranny  of  older  boys  ; 
when  grown  stronger,  that  his  evil  passions  should  not  only  not  be 
repressed,  but  heightened  and  inflamed  by  a  regulation  connived  at,  if 
not  approved,  by  the  governors  of  the  school  ?  That  after  a  long  and 
expensive  residence,  his  son  should  be  returned  to  his  hands  avowedly 
ignorant,    so    far    as    the    scliool    instruction    is    concerned,    of     modern 
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languages,  literature,  and  history—and  probably  not  possessing  sufficient 
knowledge  even  of  the  ancient  langiiages  to  enable  him  to  construe  a 
page  in  any  Latin  or  Greek  author  with  ease  and  correctness  ? " 
Evidently  the  critic  expected  an  affirmative  answer,  for  he  elsewhere 
despairingly  asked,  "  What  is  the  charm  which  allures  so  many  scholars 
within  its  bounds  ?  What  are  its  recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  so 
many  parents  and  guardians  ? "  And  the  replies,  then  as  noAv,  if  truth- 
fully given,  would  be  that  it  is  not  so  much  learning  that  is  expected 
from  Eton  as  tone,  so  that  the  jjupil  may  be  "The  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form." 

The  indictment  was  over-sweeping,  less  as  to  the  learning  to  be  obtained 
at  the  school  than  as  to  the  moral  influence  exei'cised.  In  the  matter  of 
fagging,  for  instance,  Mr.  Gladstone's  experience  was  not  that  which  the 
Edinburgh  Review  would  have  expected.  The  boys  in  the  LoAver  School 
had  to  fag  for  those  in  the  L"'^pper ;  and  it  Avas  the  fag's  duty  to  brush 
clothes,  prepare  breakfast  and  tea,  stop  balls  at  cricket,  go  on  errands, 
and  generally  fetch  and  carry,  though  it  tlid  not  extend  as  far  as  cleaning- 
shoes  and  AA^aiting  at  dinner  ;  the  punishment  for  dereliction  being  ad- 
ministered AA'ith  the  fist,  or  sometimes  CA'en  Avitli  a  couA'enient  cricket-bat. 
Room  for  tyianny  obA'iously  existed  here,  but  Mi-.  Gladstone  neither  "began 
as  a  slaA^e"  nor  "ended  as  a  despot,"  for  he  Avas  fag  in  the  first  year  to 
his  eldest  brother  ;  Avhile  the  most  efi'ectiA^e  connnent  upon  his  OAvn 
conduct,    Avhen    the    time    came    for    him   to   have    fags,    AA^as   the    remark 
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of  John  Smith  Mansfield,  afterwards  a  metropolitan  magistrate,  "  I  trust 
I  treated  my  own  fag  as  well  as  Gladstone  treated  me."  And  of  another 
of  his  fags,  it  is  told  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister,  once 
went  to  Windsor  in  company  with  a  new  Lord  Justice,  going  to  be 
sworn  of  the  Council,  he  was  interested  on  the  Paddington  platform  by 
a  pleasant  i-eminder  of  the  relation  in  which  they  had  once  stood. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone 
entered     Eton,    John    Keate, 
the  last   of    a 
long    line    of        Dr.  Keate. 
"flogging 

head-masters,"  which  had 
Busby  of  Westminster  as  its 
most  illustrious  exemplar, 
held  the  rod;  and  with 
graphic  touch,  approaching 
even  caricature,  Kinglake  has 
painted  his  portrait.  "  He 
was  little  more  (if  more  at 
all)  than  five  feet  in  height, 
and  was  not  very  great  in 
girth,  but  in  this  space  was 
concentrated  the  pluck  of  ten 
battalions.  He  had  a  really 
noble  voice,  and  this  he  could 
moderate  with  great  skill,  but 
he  hafl  also  the  power  of 
quacking  like  an  angry  duck, 
and  he  almost  always  adoi)ted 
this  mode  of  communication 
in  order  to  inspire  res])ect. 
His  red,  shaggy  eyebrows 
•were  so  i^rominent  that  he 
habitually  used  them  as  arms 
and  hands  for  the  puri)ose 
of  ])ohiting  out  any  object 
towai'ds  which  he  wished  to 
direct  attention;  the  i-est  of 
his  features  were  equally 
striking  in  their  way.  and 
were  all  and  all  his  own."  But  much  of  Keate's  famous  flogging  pro- 
pensity may  be  held  to  have  sprung  from  the  wretched  discipline  which 
lie  found  pievailiiig  at  Eton,  for  when  he  was  appointed  the  school  had 
a  very  small  staff  of  masters,  and  he  himself  had  to  control  at  least 
170  l)oys  in  one  room.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  extenuation  of  his 
co])ious  use  of  tlie  l)ircli,  that  he  had  as  head-master  to  mete  out  i)unish- 
ment  for  such  indignities  as  the  screwing  uj)  and  smashing  of  his  desjv, 
the  chorusing  of  songs  in  school-time,  and  the  throwing  of  rotten  eggs. 
Little  wonder,  therefore,  may  l)e  felt  that  his  one  regret,  as  expressed 
to  some  olil  jnipils,  was  that  he  had  not  flogged  them  more.  es])ecially 
as  the  rod  was  his  panacea  for  all    mental  oi-   moial   ills.      The    story   is 
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told  xipon  the  authority  of  the  late  Bishop  Harold  BroTTue  that  soineone 
complained  to  Keate  that  the  theology  and  Christian  teaching  of  Eton 
were  not  satisfactory.  And  the  head-master,  feeling  the  force  of  this 
criticism,  thus  addressed  the  school :—"  Boys,  you  should  always  be  pure 
in  heart :  Avhatever  difficulties  suri'ound  you,  whatever  temptations  assai  I 
you,  you  must  always  be  pure  in  heart  ;  and,  if  you  are  not,  I  will 
flog  you." 

Before,  hoAvever,  the  youngest  Gladstone  had  personal  and  painful 
experience  of  this  characteristic  of  the  formidable  head-master,  he  had 
been  first  under  the  tutorship,  in  the  Lower  School,  of  an 
Early  Eton  eccentric  clergyman  named  Knapp,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Friends.  excellent  Dr.  HaAvtrey.     His  earliest  friends  at  Eton  were 

the  four  brothers  Sehvyn,  Avho  boarded  in  the  same  house, 
and  who  all,  like  himself,  ijossessed  brilliant  ability.  George,  the  second 
of  these,  who  became  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  later  of  Lichfield, 
Avas  Gladstone's  special  "  chum "  ;  and  it  is  told  how,  coming  home 
from  Eton  one  Eastertide,  the  future  prelate  wished  to  invite  the  future 
Premier  to  stay  with  him.  His  mother  replied  that  it  was  impossible, 
for  the  spring  cleaning  Avas  going  on,  and  guests  would  be  in  the 
way  ;  Avhereupon  the  lad,  in  his  determination  to  secure  his  friend's 
company,  rushed  upstairs,  and  soon  reappeared  with  a  mattress,  and  the 
triumphant  exclamation,  "There  now,  where's  the  difficulty?"  But  there 
came  to  Eton  a  tAvelvemonth  after  himself  the  youth  who  was  to  be  JNIr. 
Gladstone's  dearest  friend.  Arthur  Hallam,  who  was  more  than  a  year 
his  junior,  had  shoAvn  from  childhood  the  promise  of  talents  far  above  the 
average ;  and,  before  being  under  the  tuition  of  Hawtrey,  had  mastered 
both  French  and  Latin.  Hawtrey,  who  always  ascribed  the  best  part  of  his 
own  intellectual  training  to  his  rivalry  with  great  competitors  at  Eton, 
was  quick  to  perceive  the  material  upon  which  he  had  to  Avork;  and  much 
of  Hallam's  Avide  culture  was  due  to  that  tutor's  encouragement.  It  Avas 
not  the  same  AAdth  Mr.  Gladstone,  aaIio  AA'as  under  him  for  only  one  half 
in  the  year  that  Hallam  came.  He  was  then  in  the  Upper  RemoA'e  of  the 
Fourth  Form,  and  HaAA^rey  "sent  him  up  for  good."  "It  AA'as  an  CA-ent 
in  my  life,"  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  AA'rote,  "  and  lie  and  it  together 
then,  for  the  first  time,  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  learn  and  to  do 
Avhich  Avas  never  AAdiolly  lost,  though  there  AAas  much  fiuctuatiou  before 
it  hardened  into  principle  and  rule  at  a  later  period  of  my  life." 

But  it  AA'as  not  until  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  at  Eton  for  tAvo  or  three 
years  that  he  became  very  intimate  AA'ith  Hallam  ;  and  meantime  he  Avas 
making  many  acquaintances  and  some  friends.  In  1823,  AA'hen  he  entered 
the  Upper  School,  there  AA'ere  among  his  companions  Stephen  Glynne, 
who  AA'as  to  be  his  brother-in-laAV  ;  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Avho  in  after 
years  AA'as  his  Cabinet  colleague;  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Avho  declared  that,  although  he  avms  a  thoroughly 
idle  boy  at  the  school,  he  AA'as  saved  from  some  Avorse  things  by  getting 
to  know  William  Gladstone ;  and  his  special  friend,  George  Augustus 
Selwyn,  to  Avhom  he  himself  attributed  no  small  share  of  the  movement 
in  the  dii-ection  of  religious  earnestness  Avhieh  marked  the  Eton  of  the 
succcerling  decade;  and  to  this  list  is  to  be  added  Francis  Hastings  Doyle, 
then  in  the  Lo\v(!r  School,  Avho  Avas  later  3Ir.  (Jladstone's  groomsman. 
Among    other   schoolfelhnvs  marked  out  for  fame  Avere    to    be  found,    in 
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subsequent  years,  James  Milnes  Gaskell,  a  politician  "U'lio  never  quite 
fulfilled  his  early  promise ;  Charles  Kean,  "whose  great  powers  as  an 
actor  were  recognised  by  a  public  testimonial,  presented  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
while  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  second  Palmerston  Administra- 
tion ;  and  Edward  Creasy,  of  "Fifteen  Decisive  Battles"  fame.  And  Avith 
these  are  to  be  numbered  James  Hope-Scott,  the  eminent  Parliamentary 
lawyer,  and  Lord  Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  Avere  both 
to  become  associated  with  some  eventful  developments  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  six  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  Eton  he 
spent  a  very  happy  time,  chequered  only  by  the  customary  troubles 
that  beset  the  young  student  in  the  flogging  x^eriod ;  and 
around  these  troubles  the  genius  of  legend  has  been  A  Flogging. 
allowed  full  play.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  assisted 
to  dispel  some  of  the  myths  that  have  attached  themselves  to  his 
school  career.  The  historian  of  Eton  narrated,  in  the  earliest  edition 
of  his  "work,  that  a  proof  that  Keate  "could  restrain  himself,  even 
when  armed  with  the  birch,  is  shown  by  his  forbearance  towards  an 
eminent  living  statesman  Avho,  when  acting  as  praepostor,  got  into 
trouble  for  omitting  from  the  bill  the  name  of  a  friend  who  had  missed 
a  lesson.  Before  commanding  the  praepostor  to  kneel  do"wn,  Keate  charged 
him  with  a  breach  of  trust.  The  boy,  showing  even  then  a  promptitude 
in  debate  and  a  power  of  detecting  microscopic  differences  which  have 
since  become  famous,  defended  himself  by  saying  :  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir  ;  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  trust  if  I  had  undertaken  the  office 
of  praepostor  by  my  own  wish  ;  but  it  was  forced  upon  me.'  Keate  yielded, 
and  let  him  off."  Another  version  of  the  reply  gives  it:  "If  you  please, 
sir,  my  praepostorship  Avould  have  been  an  office  of  trust  if  I  had  sought 
it  of  my  o"vvn  accord,  but  it  was  forced  upon  me "  ;  and  this  story  agrees 
with  the  other  that  the  answer  prevented  punishment.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
disclaimed  all  memory  of  pleading  such  an  excuse,  and  averred  that  he 
was  certainly  flogged,  his  version  of  the  tale  being  that,  from  kindness 
and  good  nature,  not  unmixed  with  pity,  he  omitted,  as  praepostor,  to 
put  doAvn  the  names  of  three  boys  in  the  list  sent  up  to  Keate  of  culprits 
to  be  flogged.  The  master  of  his  Remove  discovered  the  omission,  gave 
the  command,  "  Gladstone,  put  down  your  own  name  in  the  list  to  be 
flogged  to-morrow,"  and  the  inevitable  result  was  that  Keate,  as  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  euphemistically  phrased  it,  "  added  the  last 
touches  to  the  person  and  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone."  And  that  for 
this  the  future  statesman  bore  the  pedant  no  ill-will  is  attested  by  the 
compliment  he  paid  in  print  to  Keate  in  the  closing  month  of  his 
schoolhood,  as  "one  whose  rebukes  we  have  often  merited,  but  whose 
approbation  it  will  be  our  pride  and  our  pleasure  to  receive." 

Even  when  telling  aiTthenticated  stories  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Eton  life, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  certain  that  are  apocryphal,  as  a  warning  what 
not  to  believe,  for  some  are  so  well  invented  that  they 
have  long  been  accepted  as  true.  One  of  the  most  inter-  Apocryphal  stories, 
esting  of  these  dealt  in  detail  Avith  the  Adsit  of  Canning 
to  his  old  school  on  the  4th  of  June,  1824.  The  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  day  no  longer  sat  for  Liverpool,  but  the  story  AA'as  based  upon  the 
presumption    that    he    had    far   from    forgotten    the    son    of    his    leading 
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political  friend  in  that  borough.  Canning,  so  ran  the  tale,  went  to  the 
youth's  room,  walked  with  him  about  the  college,  and  afforded  him 
sound  advice.  "  Give  plenty  of  time  to  your  verses ;  every  good  copy  you 
do  will  set  in  your  memory  some  i^oetical  thought  or  Avell-turned  form 
of  speech  which  you  Avill  find  useful  when  you  speak  in  public. '    There 
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was  the  utterance  of  the  trained  orator;  and,  if  the  narrator  had 
stopped  at  that  point,  the  anecdote  might  have  been  believed.  But, 
with  a  splendour  of  detailed  invention  that  almost  reached  the  sublime, 
he  went  on  to  aver  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  recall  in  later  days  that, 
Avlu'ii  Canning  touched  upon  i)olitics,  he  spoke  "almost  like  one  who 
had  need  of  advice  himself,  so  full  was  he  (or  seemed  to  be)  of  those 
ilhisions   official   life  too  often  dispels." 

'•  Ilhisioiis  "  would  appear  to  be  indeed  the  fitting  word  in  all  this  con- 
nection. More  than  two  years  were  to  elapse  before  Canning  should  utter 
in  the  House  of  Commons  his  jnxmdest  boast:  "I  called  the  New  Worhl 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old  "  ;  but  at  this  time  the 
air  was  full  of  the  fight  of  Spanish  South  America  for  independence  and 
of  Cirec'ce  for  freedom.  And  the  statesman  whose  most  lasting  honour 
was  his  ever-readiness  to  aid  all  peoples  rightly  struggling  to  be  free 
was  made  to  talk  to   the  fourteen-year-old  schoolboy  thus  :   "  Imagine    a 
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Peruvian  Parliament ;  fancy  a  new  Areopagus  at  Athens,  Greeks  in  tail- 
coats and  beaver  hats,  Epaminondas  M.P.  for  Thebes,  Alcibiades  M.P.  for 
Athens,  Lyeurgus  and  Draco  both  sitting  for  Sparta  and  being  law-officers 
of  the  Crown  —  Draco,  of  course,  expecting  his  speedy  promotion  to  a 
Lord  Chief  Justiceship."  This  sounds  like  an  anticipation  of  some  of 
the  weaker  phrases  of  Carlyle  ;  and  now  comes  a  touch  of  the  practical 
politician :  "  It  all  seems  so  strange,  and  yet  it's  all  coming ;  and  what 
a  novel  thing  it  will  be  for  English  Ministers  to  find  themselves  in 
communication  with  nations,  veritably  Avith  nations,  and  not  Avith  ex- 
cited or  trembling  kings,  speaking  through  arrogant  soldiers  or  tricky 
courtiers."  But  the  most  effective  comment  upon  the  story  is  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  privately  questioned  on  the  subject,  stated  that  Canning 
never  at  any  time  took  marked  notice  of  himself,  but  only  of  his  eldest 
brother,  who,  it  is  to  be  added,  had  left  Eton  over  a  year  before  the  date 
of  this  alleged  conversation. 

Not    in   direct    but    in    indirect    fashion   was    Canning    to    influence    a 
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pregnant  portion  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  school  career.  The  foremost  states- 
man of  his  day  was  an  Etonian  to  the  core,  and  so  attached  to  his 
boyhood's  delight  that  he  scarcely  ever  failed  attendance  at  the  annual 
Montem.  His  own  enjoyment  at  such  times,  it  Avas  observed  by  those 
who  knew  him  well,   was  to  the  full  as  real  as  that  of   the  boys,   and  he 
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entered   with  such    uuflagging    zest    into    the  hilarity  of   the    scene  that 

the   politieiau  Avas  forgotten  in  the  Etonian.      But  there  was  one   special 

reputation  he  had  acquired  while  in  the  school,  and  that 

Cannings  In-  has  to  be  recalled  in  relation  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
fluence, nection  with  the  Eton  Miscellamj,  one  of  the  three  Eton 
magazines  which  have  had  conductors  and  contributors 
that  render  them  immortal.  For  it  was  Canning  who  was  a  principal 
contributor  to  the  Microcosm,  the  earliest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  three, 
in  the  opening  number  of  which  it  Avas  observed,  with  imconsciously 
prophetic  eye,  that  among  those  then  at  Eton  "  we  may  see  the 
embryo  statesman,  who  hereafter  may  wield  and  direct  at  pleasure  the 
mighty  and  complex  system  of  European  politics,  now  emjjloying  the 
whole  extent  of  his  abilities  to  circumvent  his  companions  at  their  plays, 
or  adjusting  the  important  differences  which  may  arise  between  the 
contending  heroes  of  his  little  circle."  With  the  departure  of  Canning 
from  Eton  the  Microcosm  disappeared ;  but,  some  thirty  years  later, 
Hawtrey  encouraged  his  brilliant  pupil  Mackworth  Praed  to  start  first  a 
manuscrijit  magazine,  the  Apis  Medina,  of  which  the  young  poet  wrote 
about  half,  and  afterwards  the  printed  Etonian.  It  has  been  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  inspired  to  emulate  this  effort  by  having  breakfasted 
in  his  eldest  brother's  rooms  with  Praed  and  his  co-contributors  ;  but 
as  Praed  left  Eton  at  nineteen,  before  the  arrival  of  William  Gladstone, 
not  yet  twelve,  this  suggestion  of  the  origin  of  the  Eton  Miscellany 
lacks  likelihood.  Wliat  is  obvious  is  that  a  clever  youth,  filled  with 
admiration  for  Canning,  and  hearing  from  the  outer  world  the  echoes  of 
Praed's  rising  fame,  did  not  need  the  incentive  of  personal  encounter  to 
endeavour,  in  the  last  year  of  his  stay  at  the  school,  to  carry  on  the 
succession  of  the  Microcosm  and  the  Etonian. 

That   succession    was,   indeed,   deliberately   marked,   for   when    in  1827, 

on    the    4th    of    June — always  a  day  of    special    moment  to    the    school — 

the  Eton  Miscellany  Avas  launched,  its  editor  was  announced 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  "  Bartholomew  Bouvei'ie,"  Mr.  Gladstone  having 
as  Editor.  chosen  that  pen-name  as  editor,  just  as  Canning  in  similar 
case  had  taken  that  of  "  Gregory  Griffin,"  and  Praed  of 
*' Peregrine  Courtenay."  And  how  strongly  the  Praed  tradition  remained 
was  emiDliasised  by  "Bartholomew  Bouverie's"  account,  in  the  second 
number,  of  how  he  had  been  "considering  what  my  defunct  predecessor, 
Peregrine  Courtenay  and  his  merry  colleagues,  Avould  think  of  my 
presumption  in  setting  up  another  periodical  Avliile  their  own  laurels  were 
yet  green."  Later  came  the  ejaculation:  "Looking  back,  as  I  do,  with 
veneration  on  my  great  predecessor.  Peregrine  Courtenay,  whose  throne 
I  fill,  liowever  unworthily,  and  whose  scej^tre  I  Avield,  however  weakly." 
And  it  Avas  a  vohuue  of  the  Etonian  that,  just  after  leaving,  he  lent,  as 
fitting  reading,  to  Arthur  Stanley,  the  future  Dean  of  Westminster,  Avho 
Avas  then  going  to  Rugby. 

AVitli  Mr.  (Gladstone,  at  the  outset,  George  Selwyn  Avas  associated  as 
co-(!ditor;  and  the  tA\'o  friends  so  completely  shared  the  Avork  of  the 
opening  number  that  each  Avrote  a  portion  of  the  inaugural  address, 
"  To  tlie  Many-ITeaded  Monster !  An  Epistle  Dedicatory,  Explanatory,  and 
Conciliatory."  TJiis  division  of  labour,  indeed,  had  a  curious  consequence, 
for,   iu    later   days,   Avhen,  as   a    great   party    leader,    Mr.    Gladstone    Ava3 
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naturally  the  subject  of  heated  political  attack,  it  was  charged  ui)on 
liim  that  even  in  the  days  of  his  pupilage  he  had  declared:  "There  is 
one  gulph  in  which  I  fear  to  sink  ;  and  that  gulph  is  Lethe.  There  is  one 
stream  which  I  dread  my  inability  to  stem — it  is  the  tide  of  Popidar 
Opinion."  Here  was  conceit :  yet,  here  was  cowardice :  and  both  were 
mingled  in  a  succeeding  sentence:  "Still,  there  is  something  Avithin  me 
that  bids  me  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  glide  prosperously  down  the 
stream  of  public  estimation." 
Those  who  thus  harshly- 
judged  were  not  aAvare  that 
these  were  the  Avords,  not 
of  William  Gladstone,  but 
of  George  Selwyn,  and  that 
the  former,  taking  the 
matter  in  a  lighter  mood, 
had  commenced  his  portion 
of  the  joint  article  with  the 
exclamation  :  ""  With  hopes 
like  these,  however  fouiided, 
I,  being  minded  to  secure 
for  myself  eternal  fame,  do 
hereby  declare  to  the  world 
luy  determination  to  take 
up  the  trade  of  authorship." 
In  this  vein  he  went  on 
until  near  the  conclusion, 
"when,  "with  a  genuine  touch 
of  feeling,  he  said,  "Fame 
^ve  cannot,  we  dare  not, 
aspire  to ;  indulgence  we 
may  presume  upon  ;  and  y\'e 
commit  our  humble  offering 
to  the  world  with  the  hope 
and  the  confidence  that  those 
"N^ill  be  found,  both  among 
our  fellows  and  among  the 
jjublic  at  large,  who  will  be 
so  just  as  to  praise  the 
merits  which  may,  and  so 
lenient  as  to  pardon  the 
faults  Avhich  must,  be  found 
in  the  Eton  MisveUanxjr 

Although  Selwyn  started 
fis  co-editor,  he  soon  left  Eton  for  Cambridge,  and  Doyle  and  Frederic 
Rogers  (afterwards  Lord  Blachford)  associated  themselves  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  committee  of  management ;  but,  as  Rogers  has  testified, 
*' Gladstone  became  at  once  the  backbone,  editor,  and  responsible  for 
filling  up  the  pages."  A  striking  picture  of  the  ardent  young  editor, 
as  ready  upon  emei'geuey  to  fui-nish  a  complete  nuinbei-  of  the  Eton 
Miscellany  as  was  Brougham  to  contribute  a  whole  Edinbio'ij/i  Review, 
has  been    drawn   by   Doyle.     For  in    •"The    Poetaster's    Plea,"    addressed. 
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to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  when  a  rising  yovmg  Parliamentarian,  he  is 
described  as — 

"  One  who  in  his  editorial  den 
Clenched  grimly  an  eradicating  pen, 
Confronting  frantic  'poets  with  calm  eye, 
And  dooming  hardened  metaphors  to  die. 
Who,  if  he  found  his  young  adherents  fail, 
The  ode  unfinished,   uncommenced    the  tale, 
With  the  next  number  bawling  to  be  fed. 
And   its  false  feeders  latitant  or  fled. 
Sat  down  unflinchingly  to  write   it  all, 
And  kept  the  staggering  project  from  a  fall." 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  little  of  poetic  licence  in  this  last 
statement,  for  Doyle  long  afterwards  narrated  how,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  second  volume,  the  editor  "supported  the  Avhole  burden  upon  liis 
own  shoulders.  I  was  unpunctual  and  unmethodical,  so  also  were  his 
other  vassals,  and  the  Miscellany  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  but  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  untiring  energy,  pertinacity,  and  tact."  And  he  added 
the  interesting  criticism:  "My  father,  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
life,  i^redicted  Mr.  Gladstone's  future  eminence,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  handled  this  somewhat  tiresome  business."  That  was  not 
the  whole  of  the  elder  Doyle's  prophecy,  for  he  said  to  his  son  at  the 
time:  "It  is  not  that  I  think  Gladstone's  papers  better  than  yours  or 
Hallam's,  but  the  force  of  character  he  has  shown  in  managing  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  the  combination  of  ability  and  power  that  he  has  made 
evident,  convince  me  that  such  a  young  man  cannot  fail  to  distinguish 
himself  hereafter." 

The  Gladstone  contributions  were  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  vaiious 

among  them  are  worth  study  as  being  the  earliest  attempts  of  a  master 

of  expression  to  find   the   most   fitting  vehicle  of  self -manifestation  ;    but 

it  may  at  once  be  said    that  he  did  not  discover  it  in  the  written  word, 

for  it  was    in    the  spoken  word    that  his  supreme  power    lay.     "  I  think 

it   but    fair    to    inform    the   public,  though    it    is    probable    enough    they 

have  discovered  it  already  without  my  assistance,  that  I 

/B  a  Poet.        am  no  poet."    Thus  wrote  the  young  editor,  and  his  modesty 

Avas  justified.    In  his  earliest  epilogue— addressed,  of  course, 

**  Most  courteous  Public  !  "—he  soared  no  nearer  poesy  than — 

"  Humble  my  wish,  confined  its  scope, 
Yet  fear  is  mingled  with  my  hope; 
I  know  not  what  of  ire  or  hate 
Is  written  in   the  book  of  Fate ; 
I  know  not  what  is  doom'd  to  me 
In  hidden  Destiny's  decree.      .    .    . 
Will  Fume  assign  to  me  a  place 
Beside  the  fathers  of  my  race.    .    .    . 
Or  doom  my  melancholy  ghost 
To  join  the  dark  Tartarean   liost, 
With  many  a  luckless  author  more 
To  wander  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Willie  housemaids  tear  my  sacred   strains. 
To  light  their  fires  and  scrub  their  stains?" 
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His  second  epilogue  passed  from  the  vein  of  burlesque  to  that  of 
bathos,  for  therein  a  "God  of  Day,"  a  Zephyr,  "Mercy's  wand,"  "Judg- 
ment's rod,"  and  "soft  Elysium,"  jostled  one  another  in  the  old,  frigid 
fashion.  lb  is  little  Avonder  that  so  shrcAvd  a  youth  as  the  author, 
Avhen  he  saw  such  lines  in  cold  ]Drint,  became  sufficiently  possessed  with 
the  editorial  spirit  as  himself  to  write  in  the  following  number— 

"  Some  of  thy  verse  is  good,  I  own, 
And  some  of  it  is  fairish  ; 
Some  scarce  can  vie  with  burial  stone, 
And  sexton  of  the  parish.' 

This  capacity  for  perceiving  his  own  defects  as  a  verse-wright  saved 
the  yoimg  aspirant  from  taking  his  efforts  at  poetry  too  seriously.  Even 
when  he  inserted  a  translation  by  himself  from  the  "Hecuba"  of  Euripides, 
lie  appended  the  remark:  "You  cannot  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
it  should  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  original "  ;  while  to  another 
subsequently  given  was  added  the  note:  "It  is  particularly  requested 
of  my  readers  that,  on  the  perusal  of  this  translation,  they  do  not  refer 
to  the  original ;  it  will  dispel  the  illusion,  as  the  critics  say."  But  when 
he  was  in  the  vein,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  write  verse  with  success,  as  he 
did  in  what  Rogers  always  considered  his  most  effective  production, 
that  being  a  humorous  poem  upon  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Hanmer — 
knoAvn  among  the  friends  as  "David  ap  Rice  "—who,  after  three  very 
solemn  contributions  in  verse,  had  deserted  the  magazine  after  the 
second  number.  And  this  effort  is  the  more  worth  recalling  because 
it  bantered  the  Principality  in  a  fashion  not  easily  to  be  imagined  in 
connection  with  the  author  of  the  phrase  "Gallant  little  Wales!"  For, 
in  a  dream^ 

"  Thalia  brought  the  laurel,  and  Melpomene  the  bays, 
And  'Sacred  be  to  us,'  they  cried,  'O  David  Rice,  your  lays: 
For  we  are  Welch  ;  in  "Wales,  too,  our  Pegasus  was  bred ; 
And  Jove  is  Welch,  and  Neptune  Welch ;  and  he  that  rules  the  dead ; 
And  when  old  Chaos  was,  where  now  are  fields  and  hills  and  dales, 
They'd  sun,  and  moon,  and  pedigrees,  and  toasted  cheese  in  Wales  I ' " 

More  regard  was  paid  to  English  sentiment,  for  a  patriotic  ballad, 
having  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion  for  its  theme,  soon  followed,  with  the 
oi)ening  declaration — 

"Bright  beam'd  the  sun  on  England's  smiling  land, 
Calm  flow'd  the  waves  to  kiss  the  silent  strand; 
St.  George's  banner  floated  high  in  air, 
And  many  a  gallant  band  was  marshall'd  there, 
And  England's  monarch  England's  children  led 
The  pathless  waste  of  eastern  shores  to  tread." 

The  "glories  of  the  British  oak"  were  incidentally  referred  to,  but 
the  remainder  of  a  long  poem  was  of  the  turgid  order  to  be  gathered 
from  the  concluding  moral — 

"Deem  not,  proud  man,  that  human  tongue  can  tell 
What  doom  is  his,  of  heaven  or  of  hell : 
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Ye  know  the  path,  the  earthly  path  he  trod, 
Yet  vengeance,  judgment,  mercy,  are  of  God. 
In  silent  wonder  gaze,  nor  further  dare ; 
Pray  to  be  spar'd  thyself— thy  fellows  spare." 

But,  in  the  interval  of  three  months,  necessitated  by  the  school 
vacation,  between  the  publication  of  this  poem  and  the  issue  of  the 
Eton  Miscellany's  next  number,  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  idol ;  and  the  fruit  was  a  poem]  in  which  true  feeling  was 
touched.  His  very  first  poetic  effort  had  been  in  praise  of  Canning,  for, 
when  only  fifteen,  he  had  written  of  that  statesman — 

"  The  helm  of  England  needs  his  guiding  hand, 
A  nation's  wonder,  and  a  nation's  joy. 
He  is  the  pilot  that  our  God  hath  sent 
To  guide  the  vessel  that  was  tost  and  rent ! 
Exalt  thine  head,  Etona,  and  rejoice, 
Glad  in  a  nation's  loud  acclaiming  voice; 
And  'mid  the  tumult  and  the  clamour  wild, 
Exult  in  Canning— say,  he  was  thy  child." 

There  is  an  echo  here  of  the  designation — "  The  Pilot  who  weathered 
the  Storm " — applied  to  the  younger  Pitt  by  his  admirers,  of  whom 
Canning  ■v^^as  far  from  the  least  ardent ;  and  the  association  in  the 
writer's  mind  between  the  two  great  names,  as  well  as  the  time- 
honoured  metaphor,  was  further  emphasised  in  the  "Reflections  in 
AVestminster  Abbey,  October,  1827,"  which,  after  his  own  hero's  death, 
he  gave  to  his  immediate  world  in  the  Eton  Miscellany : — 

"  Stranger,  approach !  approach  and  lightly  tread 
Above  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead. 

.    .    .    Believe,  beside. 
That  Pitt  was  mortal,  and  that  Canning  died  1    .    .    . 
The  tongue  is  silent,  and  the  lip  is  cold — 
Yon  pallid  hand  no  more  the  helm  may  hold. 
The  soul,  that  rov'd  unwearied,  unconfin'd. 
May  Death's  cold  grasp,  and  icy  fetters  bind? 

O,  Britain,  weeping  o'er  his  ashes,  prove 
How  true  thy  faith,  how  fond  thy  ceaseless  love." 

It  would  be  as  unfair  as  unreasonable  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
these  schoolboy  "  Reflections "  upon  a  great  statesman  and  the  noble 
lines  in  which  Scott,  a  score  of  years  before,  had  mourned  at  the  tomb 
of  Pitt  and  paid  fit  tribute  even  to  Fox ;  but  that  those  lines  were 
familiar  to  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  assumed  from  the  splendid  use 
he  made  of  certain  of  them  when  himself  bewailing  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  untimely  death  of  Peel  : — 

"  Now  is  the  stately  column  broKe, 
The  beacon-light  is  quench  d  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill  I " 

Such  other  Gladstone  poems  as  are  sombre  scarcely  deserve  recall,  for 
they  are  formal,  and  lack  true  emotion.     As  has  been  observed  of  Canning's 
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contributions  to  the  Microcosm,  Mr.  Gladstone's  poetical  genius  lay  in 
the  mocking  and  not  in  the  heroic  vein  ;  and  one  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  burlesque  merits  quotation,  if  only  because  this  "  Ode  to  the  Shade  of 
Wat  Tyler "  was  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  more  mature  years  considered  a 
grievous  indication  of  a  subtle  leaning  towards  revolution  even  in  his 
3'oung  and  Tory  daj'S  : — 

"  Shade  of  him,  whose  valiant  tongue 
On  high  the  song  of  freedom  sung ; 
Sh.ade  of  him,  whose  mighty  soul 
"Would  pay  no  taxes  on  his  poll ; 
Tliough,  swift  as  lightning,  civic  sword 

Descended  on  thy  fated  head. 
The  blood  of  England's  boldest  pour'd. 

And  number'd  Tyler  with  the  dead  1 

"  Still  may  thy  spirit  flap  its  wings. 
At  midnight,  o'er  the  couch. of  kings: 
And  peer  and  prelate  tremble,  too, 
In  dread  of  nightly  interview ! 
With  patriot  gesture  of  command. 

With  eyes,  that  like  thy  forges  gleam. 
Lest  Tyler's  voice  and  Tyler's  hand 

Be  heard  and  seen  in  nightly  dream. 

"  Sliades,  that  soft  Sedition  woo. 
Around  the  haunts  of  Peterloo  ! 
Tiiat  hover  o'er  the  meeting  halls, 
AVhere  many  a  voice  Stentorian  bawls  J 
Still  flit  the  sacred  choir  around, 

With  '  Freedom '  let  the  garrets  ring, 
And  vengeance  soon  in  thunder  sound 

On  cliurch,  and  constable,  and  king. 

"  Still  'mid  the  cotton  and  the  flax 
Warm  let  the  glow  of  Freedom  wax : 
Still  'mid  the  shuttles  and  the  steam, 
Bright  let  the  flame  of  Freedom  gleam  I 
So  men  of  taxes,  men  of  law. 

In  allej^  dun,  and  murky  lane, 
Shall  find  a  Tyler  or  a  Straw 

To  cleave  the  despot's  slaves  in  twain  I 

Peterloo,  once  a  name  of  terror  to  those  having  authority,  is  now 
almost  as  dim  a  political  memory  as  are  Thistlewood  and  Ings,  hanged 
for  jiarticipation  in  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  and  likewise  invoked  by 
the  burlesque  Muse,  who 

*'  Sings  of  all  who,   soon  or  late, 

Have  burst  subjection's   iron  chain, 
Have  seal'd  the  bloodj'  despot's  fate, 
Or  cleft  a  peer  or  priest  in  twain." 

But  there  was  more  life  in  the  editor's  verse    than    in    his  prose,  for 
in  this  latter  the  pen  was  apt  to  run  heavily ;    and  even 
Prose  style.       his  eulogium  upon  Canning,   after  the    statesman's    death, 
failed    to    be    suffused    with   the   emotion    the    author    un- 
doubtedly felt,  and  would    assuredly  have  displayed  had  the  instrument 
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been    the    tongue    instead    of   the    pen.      His    true    medium,    indeed,    was 
that    of   oratory,    and    scope    was    found    for    his    powers    in    the    meet- 
ings of  the  Eton  Society.    Tliis  body,   wliich  continues  to 
Oratory.  exist,   was  founded  in  1811  by  Charles  Fox  ToAvnshend,   a 

])romising  youth,  Avho  died  at  tlie  age  of  tAventy-two, 
AAlule  a  candidate  for  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  Cambridge 
University.  Its  members  were  originally  known  as  the  Literati ;  but  the 
Society  was  subsequently  nicknamed  "  Pop,"  from  the  word  popina, 
signifying  an  eating-house,  because  its  meetings  were  held  over  a  con- 
fectioner's shop.  For  many  years  it  had  a  chequered  career ;  and  when 
in  the  October  of  1825,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  admitted,  its  ability  much  longer 
to  sustain  life  Avas  uncertain.  His  s])eeches  Avere  many,  and  the  full 
notes  of  them  Avhicli  are  still  preserved  in  the  Society's  "  Journals "  are 
elaborate,  and  filled  Avith  quotations.  The  29th  of  the  month  named  is 
marked  as  the  date  of  his  maiden  address— an  effort  Avhicli  the  keeper  of 
the  Society's  records  described  as  eloqueut^u])on  the  question,  "  Is  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  on  the  Avholc  Beneficial  ? "  to  AAdiicli  he  gaA'e  an 
iiftirmative  reply.  He  rapidly  aaou  school  fame  as  an  orator ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  efforts  not  only  caused  Doyle,  years  before  Lytton 
termed  Lord  Derby  "the  Rupert  of  debate,"  to  call  Mr.  Gladstone 
ill  his  Eton  days  "the  monarch  of  debate,"  but  justified  some  admiring 
ConscrA'atives,  Avhen  putting  him  forAvard  as  a  candidate  for  Manchester 
in  1837,  in  describing  him  as  haA'ing  been  "a  most  distinguished  debater 
at  Eton." 

Doyle's  reference  deserA'cs  expansion,  for,  in  a  looem  already  quoted 
from,  as  showing  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  editorial  chair,  he  is  further 
picturerl  as — 

"  President  Minos  of  our  little  state, 

Who,  when  we  met  to  give  the  Avorld  the  law 

About  Confucius,  CiEsar,  or  Jack  Straw, 

Saw  with  grave  ff.ce  the  unremitting  flow 

Of  pnfls  and  jellies  from  the  shop  below ; 

At  the  right  moment,  called  us  to  forsake 

Intrusive  fruit,  and  unattending  cake ; 

And  if  unheeded,  on  the  stroke  of  four, 
J  With  rigid  hand  closed  the  still-opening  door. 

Denouncing  ever  after  in  a  trice 

That  heinous  breach  of  privilege— an  ice." 

The  extreme  A'ariety  of  topics  discussed  over  the  confectioner's  shop 
is  fairly  indicated  by  Doyle  ;  but,  being  excluded  by  rigid  rule  from  touch- 
ing any  matter  Avhich  had  occurred  Avithin  the  half-century  immediately 
])receding,  the  young  debaters  Avero  sometimes  sorely  pressed  for  interest- 
ing subjects.  Once  they  argued  Avhether  mathematics  or  metaphysics 
Avere  the  more  beneficial  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
championed  metaphysics ;  but,  as  Henry  Hallam  bluntly  told  his  brilliant 
son,  Avhen  furnished  Avith  a  summary  of  the  controversy,  "your  debate 
is  truly  ridiculous."  As,  however,  Keate  objected  to  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration of  Warnni  Hastings  as  a  theme,  for  that  had  closed  only  forty 
and  not  a  fnil  fifty  years  before,  tojjics  of  venerable  age  had  to 
be  chosen,  .".nd  those  Avere  made  lively  enough.  When  the  question 
Avas  "  Wlicthcr   the  deposition   of   Richard   II.    Avas  justifiable  or  not?"   it 
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was  recorded  in  the  diary  or    William  Cowper  (afterwards  Lord  Mount- 
Temple),     "  Gladstone    spoke    well.      The    Whigs    were   regularly    floored  ; 
only    four    Whigs'  to  eleven   Tories,   but  they  very  nearly  kept  up  with 
them  ill  coughing  and   'Hear,   hears.'"     And    this  same  debate  farnislie<l 
a    precedent   for    a    striking    scene  which    attended  Mr.   Gladstone's    most 
famous  speech  at  the  Oxford  Union,  for  Cowper  went  on : 
"  Gladstone    said    he  was  sure  Doyle  would    have  courage        convincing 
enough  to  own   that  he  was  wrong.     It  succeeded.    Doyle      ^^  opponent, 
rose    amidst    reiterated    cheers    to    own    that    he  was   con- 
vinced   by  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.     He  had  determined  before 
to   answer  them    and    cut  up  Gladstone." 

"  Whether  the  Peerage  Bill  of  1719  Avas  calculated  to  be  beneficial  or 
not  "  was  a  theme  debated  i]i  the  last  month  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sojourn 
at  Eton ;  and  this  might  have  been  made  much  more  applicable  to  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day  than  the  Warren  Hastings  topic  to  which 
Keate  had  objected.  The  measure  would  have  prevented  any  chance 
of  either  monarch  or  Minister  "  swamping  the  peers,"  as  it  sought  to 
provide  that  only  six  jjeerages  beyond  the  178  then  existing  should  be 
created  ;  and  that  proposition  could  have  been  linked  with  the  politics 
of  1827  in  general,  and  Avitli  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  susceptibilities  in 
particular.  For,  just  before  Canning's  death  in  that  autumn,  the  states- 
man had  been  accused  of  wishing  to  overbear  the  extreme  Tory  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  recommending  the  king  to  create  several  new 
peers,  among  whom  was  to  be  John  Gladstone.  In  other  debates  upyon 
historic  themes  Mr.  Gladstone  bore  a  part,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
upon  the  question  whether  the  Ministers  of  Anne  in  the  last  four 
years  of  her  reign  deserved  well  of  their  country.  The 
manoeuvres  and  counter-manoeuvres  of  Harley  and  Boling-  An  Early 
broke  could  not  but  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  Peroration, 
young  combatants ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his  speech 
upon  them  with  this  first  of  his  perorations  that  have  been  published 
to  the  world  : — 

"  Thus  much  I  have  said,  as  conceiving  myself  bound  in  fairness  not  to  regard  the 
names  under  which  men  have  hidden  their  designs  so  much  as  the  designs  themselves. 
I  am  veell  aware  that  my  prejudices  and  my  predilections  have  long  been  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  Toryism,  and  that  in  a  cause  like  this  I  am  not  likely  to  be  influenced  un- 
fairly against  men  bearing  that  name  and  professing  to  act  on  the  principles  which  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  revere.  But  the  good  of  my  country  must  stand  on 
a  higher  ground  than  distinctions  like  these.  In  common  fairness  and  In  common 
candour  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  give  my  decisive  verdict  against  the  conduct  of  men 
whose  measures  I  firmly  believe  to  have  been  hostile  to  British  interests,  destructive 
to  British  glory,  and  subversive  of  the  splendid  and,  I  trust,  lasting  fabric  of  the  British 
Constitution." 

The  first  sentence  of  this  peroration  is  an  echo  from  Bolingbroke 
himself ;  but  those  who  have  been  apt  to  believe  that  the  rivalry 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  public  life  Avas,  at  the  out- 
set, in  the  nature  of  the  accidental  rather  than  the  essential,  should 
especially  note  that  while  the  latter  at  the  commencement  of  his  career 
laid  it  doAvn  that  "No  one  was  better  qualified  to  be  the  Minister  of  a 
free  and  powerful  nation  than  Henry  St.  John,"  the  former,  even  as  a 
youth,  condemned  the  insincerity,  Avhile  admiring  the  genius,  of  tlie 
most  brilliant  "political  adventurer"  in  our  history. 
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The  meetings  of  "  Pop "  did  not  siTffice  to  satisfy  the  youthful 
orator's  desire  for  discussion.  Not  only  did  he  and  three  or  four  more 
constantly  gather  in  Gaskell's  room  to  argue  concerning  Pitt  and  Fox, 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Free  Trade,  but  with  Gaskell,  Charles  Canning, 
and  one  or  two  others  he  established  a  more  select  society,  "held,"  says 
Doyle,    "  on  certain  summer  afternoons  in  the   garden    of    one    Trotman. 


fiQiTJuiii^iiiQyifDiiiiTrMnsniiiiiiiim^ 

okay's    monument    at    stoke    rOGES. 


Now  Gaskell  was  a  proficient  in  all  the  varieties  of  cheering— enthu- 
siastic, ii'onical,  crushing— which  prevailed  at  St.  Ste])hen's.  In  this 
accoiiiplishmciit  he  carefully  instructed  his  disciples.  It  happened  that 
my  tutor,  Mr.  Okes,  rented  a  small  garden  near  to  Trotman's,  and  by 
Koino  chance  found  himself  there  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 
deljates.  To  his  siuprise,  he  heard  three  oi-  four  boys  on  the  other 
si(l(;  of  t\u\  wall  sneering,  shouting,  and  boo-booiiig  in  the  most  unac- 
countable manner.  There  seemed  but  one  conclusion  open  to  him 
as    an    experienced    Eton    tutor— that  they   were    under   the    influence   of 
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liquor.  He  therefore  summoned  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  study,  listened 
gloomily  and  reluctantly  to  his  explanations  and  excuses,  and  all 
but  handed  him  over  with  his  subordinate  orators  to  be  flogged  for 
drunkenness." 

That  there  was  some  ground  for  an  Eton  tutor  of  those  years  being 
what   we    might    now    consider    strangely    suspicious    on    the    subject    of 
liquor  is  evident  from  a  reminiscence  given  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  to  a  friend  in  his  latest  days.      The  drinking    Drinking  Habits 
habits  of   the  times  of   his   youth  were    in    question,   and  **  ^^°^- 

he  mentioned  that  whenever  parties  of  Eton  boys  and 
Windsor  choristers  went  on  the  Thames,  the  first  thing  they  asked  for 
was  strong  spirit.  An  Eton  boy,  in  fact,  would  inquire  for  brandy — 
not  brandy  and  water,  but  the  spirit  alone— as  a  "Christian  drink"; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  believed  he  was  the  first  to  break  through 
that  custom.  Another  curious  picture  of  the  same  j^eriod  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  Charles  Canning  to  Gaskell,  just  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  leaving  the  school.  "  Handley,  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bruce,  Lord  Bruce, 
Hodgson,  and  myself  set  up  a  Salt  Hill  Club  at  the  end  of  this  half. 
We  met  every  whole  holiday  or  half,  as  "was  convenient,  after  twelve, 
and  went  up  to  Salt  Hill  to  bully  the  fat  waiter,  eat  toasted  cheese,  and 
drink  egg-wine.  In  our  meetings,  as  well  as  at  almost  every  time, 
Gladstone  went  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Tipple,"  But  though,  as  was  the 
custom,  Mr.  Gladstone  "v\^as  kept  provided  at  this  period  with  a  small 
supply  of  wine  by  his  father,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  never  a  sharer 
in  the  excess  which  was  then  the  fashion  in  all  ranks,  from  the  king 
to  the  cottager. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Eton  upon  himself,   there  remains  ample  testi- 
mony.     The  studies  rather    than    the   pastiines    of   the    place  were  what 
aifected  him.      Although  fond    of   boating    and    somewhat 
assiduous  with  the  sculls,  he  was  no  great  oarsman,   and        influence  of 
his    principal    outdoor    joy    was    Avalking    with    an    argu-  ^*°^- 

mentative  companion.  It  was  not  his  pleasure  specially  to 
indulge  in  any  of  the  Eton  pastimes  that  had  appealed  to  Gray :  swim- 
ming, bird-snaring,  hoop-spinning,  and  football  were  not  to  furnish 
material  for  his  boyish  triumphs.  But  as  he  and  Hallam  took  their 
walks— often  to  the  monument  of  that  poet — and  indulged  in  argument 
upon  topics  of  the  gravest  and  most  soul-searching  description,  Gray's 
lines  could  have  been  recalled  telling  how  some  of  the  boys 

" .    .    .    on  earnest  business  bent, 
Their  murm'ring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty: 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry: 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy." 

But  although   in    such    excursions    they   discussed,    as   Mr.    Gladstone's 
diary    attests,    topics    of   the    nature    of    the    Articles     and    the    Creeds, 
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they  assuredly  came  to  no  such  moi'bid  couchision  as  that  which  filled 
the  poet  wheu  gazing   "ou  a  distant    prospect  of  Eton  College" — 

'  Where  ignorance  Is  bliss, 
"lis  folly  to  be  wise  " — 

a  dismal  doctrine  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  emphatically  have  re- 
jjudiated  from  earliest  youth  to  extremest  age.  As  he  told  Arthur 
Stanley,  a  few  months  after  he  had  left  the  school,  "Eton  was  a  very  good 
place  for  those  who  liked  boating  and  Latin  A-erses."  The  Latin  verses 
of  even  the  most  brilliant  youth  are  seldom  worth  recalling,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  remain  hidden  from  posterity ;  but  one  of  his  boj-ish 
jeux  cVesprit  has  been  preserved — the  surviving  stanzas  of  a  song  written 
and  translated  by  him  in  school,  and  passed  to  a  companion — 

"Don't  tip  me  now,  you  lad  of  wax. 
Your  blarney  and  locution, 
You're  not  a  giant  yet,  I  hope, 
Nor  I  a  lilliputian. 

"  Xe  sis  O  cera  moUior, 
Grandiloquus  et  vanus, 
Heus  bone  non  es  gigas  tu, 
Et  non  sum  ego  nanus." 

Yet,  while  he  shone  in  Latin  at  Eton,  he  was  not  so  diligent  in 
Greek,   which,   in  one  Avho   Avas  closely  to   link    his   name    Avith   Homeric 

scholarship,  is    striking,   for    he    himself    is  the    authority 

Latin  and  Greek    for     stating    that    at    that    period    he    cared    nothing    at 

Acquirements.      f^\\    about    the    Homeric    gods,    and    did    not    for   many    a 

year.  But  the  whole  impression  he  received  at  Eton 
was  morally  and  mentally  sound ;  and  in  his  later  days  he  could 
gratefully  exclaim,  "  My  attachment  to  Eton  increases  Avith  the  lapse 
of  years."  When  three  decades  had  passed  from  his  school-time,  he 
Avas  assured  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Roundell  Palmer  (afterAA'ards 
Lord  Chancellor  in  tAvo  of  his  Administrations)  that  he  felt  eA'en 
naore  warmly  for  Eton,  if  that  AA'ere  possible,  than  for  Christ  Church. 
And  nearly  another  forty  years  later,  he  himself  told  an  assembly  of 
Eton  boys  how  full  Avas  his  heart  of  ^  loA^e  for  his  school,  and  how 
refreshing  it  was  for  him,  as  an  old  man,  to  come  back  among  young 
ones,  standing  in  the  position  in  Avhich  he  once  stood  himself.  And 
his  pride  in  Eton  has  been  echoed  by  Eton's  pride  in  him. 

Beyond  his  expreshed  admiration  for  Canning,  and  the  opinions  uttered 
in  A'arious  debates,  not  much  that  is  distinctively  political  is  to  be 
associated  Avith  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  period  of  his  pupilage  ;  though 
he  is  to  be  found  Avriting  to  Hallam,  immediately  after  the  General 
Election  of  1820,  a  letter  "full  of  lamentations  about  LiA^erpool,  the 
c(juntry,  and  the  Ministry,"   a  coni]n-ehensiA-e  jeremiad  in  Avhich  only  the 

A'cry  young    or    the  very  old  are    accustomed  to  indulge. 

Cannirgite,  not     But  upon    the    three    leading    topics    of   the   time,    Avhere 

Udomau.         x\\Q:  Caimingite  or  liberalised   Tories  AA'ere  on  the  one  side, 

and  the  Eldonian  or  crystallised  Tories  on  the  other,  he 
ranged  liimscir  with  tlie  former.  These  questions  AAcre  the  liberation 
of   Greece  from   Turkish  rule,   the  emancipation   of  the  Roman   Catholics 
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from  the  last  reniiiauts  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  freeing  of  trade 
from  burdensome  restrictions.  At  the  Montem  of  1826  he  appeared  in 
Greek  costume  as  open  testimony  of  his  sympathy  with  the  struggling 
Hellenes ;  in  Gaskell's  rooms,  like  most  of  his  companions  who  therein 
assembled,  he  favoured  the  Catholic  claims  ;  and  his  earliest  inclinations 
toAvards  Free  Trade  have  been  told  in  one  of  the  many  touches  of  auto- 
biography with  Avliich  his  speeches  abound,  for  it  Avas  just  after  he  left 
Eton,  and  Avhile  reading  in  Cheshire  for  Oxford,  that  he  visited  a  silk 
factory  at  Macclesfield,  and  Avas  impressed  Avith  the  proof  of  the  injury 
Protection  had  inflicted.  This  coincides  Avitli  Mr.  Gladstone's  other 
recollection  of  how  when  discussing,  Avitli  a  fcAV  pri\^ate  friends,  in 
Gaskell's  room  at  Eton,  the  initial  measures  of  Free  Trade  devised  by 
Huskisson,  he  was  in  their  favour.  His  father,  indeed,  warmly  supported 
them,  and  for  this  the  statesman  returned  John  Gladstone  cordial  thanks. 
And  in  this  connection  may  be  narrated  an  anecdote  further  linking 
Huskisson  AAith  John  Gladstone,  Avhicli  indicates  the  source  from  Avhicli 
the  latter's  son  inherited  his  aptitude  for  statistics.  The  story  runs 
that  Huskisson,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  AA^as  standing 
under  the  gallery  of  the  House  while  Goulburn,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
was  struggling  Avith  a  niimber  of  details  on  the  sugar  question,  Avheu 
he  observed  to  one  of  his  supporters,  "  Goulburn  has  got  his  facts 
and  figures  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  they  are  all  as  right  as  possible, 
but  he  doesn't  understand  them,   and  Avill  make  a  hash  of  it." 

Upon    the    thiee    burning    questions    on    Avhicli,    even    in   his    pupilage, 
]Mr.   Gladstone  inclined  to  the  Liberal    opinion,  his    ideas    coioicided   AA'ith 
those  of  his  father.    When  his  son  had  been  t\A"0  years  at 
Eton,  John   Gladstone  helped  in  promoting  a  toAvn's  meet-     Father  and  Son. 
ing  at   LiA'erpool,   called  to  consider    "the    best   means  of 
assisting  the  Greeks  in  their  pi-esent  important  struggle  for  independence." 
Earlier    still,   he    had  left  the  main  body  of  the    Tories  and  voted    Avith 
the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
and  he  AA'as  the  staunchest  Liverpool  supporter  of  Huskisson,  the  Parlia- 
mentary pioneer  of  Free  Trade.     But  there  Avas  another  public  question 
at  that  period,  and  that  the  most  burning  of  all,  upon  whicli  father  and 
son   did  not  see  eye  to    eye,   and    Avhere  the    broader  vicAv    Avas  held   by 
the     younger.      It    is    difficult    for    us     noAV    to     understand    hoAV    men, 
admittedly  righteous  in  their  public  dealings,  and  kindly 
in  their  priA^ate  life,   could  uphold  the  system  of  colonial       The  Slavery 
slaA^ery ;    but    unless    an    attempt    is    made  to    realise    the         Question, 
feeling    of    that    time,    injustice    is    certain    to    be    done. 
John  Gladstone,   as    has   earlier    been    shown,   was  not  at  first   connected 
Avith  the    slave    trade ;    but,  just    as    he    entered    Parliament,    he    became 
concerned    in    an    estate  in    Demerara,    upon    which— as    upon    all    such 
estates     in    those    days — Avorked    a    number    of    slaves.     It    Avas    on    that 
estate,   knoAA'n   as    Success,   that  in  1823  broke    out  a  negro  rising  Avhich, 
though    soon    quelled,    had    the    most    extensi\'e    and    unlooked-for    con- 
sequences.     The    Governor,    a    certain    General    Murray,    proved    himself 
so    pliant    a    tool    of    the    planters    that    he    illegally    imprisoned     John 
Smith,    a    representatiA^e    of    the    London    Missionary    Society,    aa^Iio    had 
ministered    to    the    slaves,    and    whose    sufi'ei^ngs    ended    only    in    death. 
The  storm  aroused    in  this    country    by    the    Avhole    astounding    series  of 
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proceedings— the  petty  cruelties  by  wliich  the  rising  was  provoked,  and 
the  deliberate  savagery  with  which  it  was  put  down— blew  into  a 
flame  the  smouldering  dislike  of  the  system,  and  this  flame  did  not 
burn  itself  out  until  it  burnt  up  slavery  along  with  it. 

John  Gladstone,  as  a  slave-holder,  and  especially  as  the  proprietor  of 
an  estate  on  which  had  occurred  a  servile  insurrection,  thought  and 
spoke  harshly  of  the  Abolitionists.  It  was  to  their  agitation  that  he 
publicly  sought  to  trace  the  rising  on  Success ;  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  this  would  be  perceived  not  only  by  "that  well-meaning  but  mis- 
taken man,  Mr.  Wilberforce,"  but  by  "the  more  intemperate,  credulous, 
designing,  or  interested  individuals  who  have  placed  themselves  in  his 
train."  But  the  stream  of  public  opinion  was  by  this  time  flowing  too 
strongly  against  the  slave-holders  to  allow  any  tone  of  "no  surrender" 
on  their  part  to  be  long  sustained.  Three  years  later,  when  contesting 
Berwick  (he  having  meantime  exchanged  the  seat  at  Lancaster  for  that 
at  Woodstock),  John  Gladstone  declared  that  he  had  uniformly  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition,  increase  the  comforts,  and 
promote  the  instruction  of  his  slaves  in  every  way  consistent  with  their 
situation.  As  time  went  by,  while  always  supporting  the  ultimately- 
granted  claim  of  the  slave-holders  to  legitimate  compensation,  he  took 
an  even  milder  tone  ;  but  right  up  to  the  period  when  emancipation  was 
certain,  he  declared  the  difficulties  in  the  way  to  be  insurmountable, 
however  gradvial  the  process  might  be  made,  and  declared,  if  asked 
whether  the  system  was  to  be  interminable,  "  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  when  a  system  shoidd  terminate  which 
Almighty  God,  in  the  divine  wisdom  of  His  over-ruling  providence,  has 
seen  fit  to  permit  in  certain  climates  since  the  origin  and  formation  of 
society  in  this  world."  And  yet,  within  a  tAvelvemonth,  his  youngest 
son  was  pleading  in  the  Oxford  Union  for  "total  but  gradual  emanci- 
pation." 

Tlius,  upon  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  his 
political  development,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  outset  of  his  career  was 
tliinking  for  himself;  but  the  influence  exercised  over  him  in  his  earlier 
years  by  his  father,  though  often  unconscious  because  it  accorded  with 
inherited  tendency,  was  very  great.  For  John  Gladstone,  as  has  been 
plainly  indicated,  was  no  ordinary  man,  and,  save  for  the  lack  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  was  mentally  the  Avorthy  father  of  such  a  son.  It 
is,  of  course,  as  merchant  that  he  achieved  most  fame  ;  and  one  who  kncAv 
him  well  has  written,  "We  never  remember  to  have  met  a  man  who 
possessed  so  inexhaustible  a  fund  of  that  most  useful  of  all  useful  qualities, 
good  common-sense."  But  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  said,  "While 
it  is  only  for  the  world  to  look  upon  him  mainly  in  the  light  of  an 
active  and  successful  merchant,  who,  like  many  merchants  of  this 
(•oiuitry,  distinguished  liimself  by  an  energetic  i)hilanthropy— so  far  as 
his  children  are  concerned,  Avhen  they  think  of  him  they  can  remember 
nothing  except  his  extraordinary  claims,  surpassing  even  those  of  parents 
in  general,  upon  tlicir  profound  gratitude  and  affection." 

From  that  father  Mi-.  Gladstone  inherited  not  only  mental  capacity 
but  jjhysical  stamina,  for  the  CJhidstones  were  a  race  having  longevity 
for  a  characteristic,  as  the  strikingly  protracted  lives  of  the  statesman's 
grandfather,  paternal  uncles,  and  brothers  attest.      He  inheiited  likewise 
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that  power  of  prolonging  a  sentence  almost  to  page-point  wliicli  became 
so  marked   a   feature   of   both    his    literary    and    of  his   oratorical    style. 

In  one  of  John  Gladstone's  many  pamphlets  is  to  be  seen 
Hereditary  a  sentence  positively  forty  lines  in  length ;  and  it  would 
Qualities.  ijc  possible  to    prodnce,   even   from   the  condensed  reports 

of  the  father's  speeches  which  have  come  down  to  ns, 
specimens  of  involnted  explanations  that  might  pass  for  the  most 
labonred  efforts  of  the  son.  And  the  elder,  according  to  the  younger, 
Avas  not  merely  fnll  of  bodily  and  mental  vigonr,  bnt  could  not  un- 
derstand or  tolerate  those  who,  perceiving  an  object  to  be  good, 
did  not  at  once  actively  pursue  it.  Here  again  is  a  feature  of  marked 
resemblance ;  and  there  is  one  other  trait  which  the  father  possessed, 
and  loved  to  encourage  in  his  children,  and  that  was  an  ardour  for 
argument,  carried,  hoAvever,  to  such  a  point  that  it  might  have  trans- 
formed a  brilliant   boy  into  a  pertinacious  prig. 

The  environment  of  a  loublic  school  had  done  much  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe  :  that  of  the  most  ancient  of    our    Universities  was   to    do 

more.  From  "the  College  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Eton," 
At  Christ  Church,    founded  by  the  Sixth  Henry,   Mr.   Gladstone  passed  to  the 

College  of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford,  which  owes  its 
continuance  to  the  Eighth.  "I  tell  j'ou,  sirs,"  had  exclaimed  that 
monarch  to  some  courtiers  who  wished  more  monastic  spoils,  "that  I 
judge  no  land  in  England  better  bestowed  than  that  which  is  given  to 
our  Universities,  for  by  their  maintenance  our  realm  shall  be  well 
governed  when  we  be  dead  and  rotten."  How  that  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled  our  history  tells,  and  what  share  Christ  Church  has  had  in  it 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  having  given  to  this  country,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  alone,  no  fewer  than  eight  Prime  Ministers — Grenville 
and  Liverpool,  Canning  and  Peel,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  has  phrased  it,  that  "  the  old  Universities  of  the 
country  have  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  learning  and  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  civilised  life,"  and  that  "  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men, 
many  of  the  most  accomplished  men,  are  and  will  be  reared  from  this 
time  forward,  as  they  have  been  for  several  generations,  apart  from  these 
ancient  Universities,"  yet  "an  impartial  observer  Avill  see  that  those 
ancient  Universities  have  laid  their  foundations  both  broad  and  deep  in 
the  social  life  of  this  country,  and  that  for  a  long  period  it  will  probably 
still  remain  true  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  be  to  our  children, 
as  they  have  been  to  our  forefathers,  the  great  fountain-head  of  mental 
cultui-e,  the  i)attern  and  the  standard  after  Avhich  others  Avho  have  to 
follow  and  hope  to  do  Avell  must  be  contented  to  copy." 

IMr.  Gladstone's  entrance  at  Christ  Church  had  been  i^receded  by  that 
of  his  eldest  brother,  as  it  Avas  in  time  to  be  succeeded  by  that  of  his 
two  eldest  sons ;  but  Thomas,  Avho  had  matriculated  in  February,  182.3,  and 
become  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1827,  after  a  creditable  rather  than  strikingly 
successful  career  at  the  University,  liad  quitted  the  college  before  William 
came.  There  may  have  been  the  further  link  in  the  mind  of  John 
Gladstone,  Avhen  resolving  to  send  his  yoiuigest  son  to  Christ  Church,  that 
in  that  foundation  had  just  been  comjjleted  the  brilliant  course  of  the 
younger  William   Ewart,   child   of   his  old  and   noAV  deceased  friend,  after 
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whom  his  own  boy  had  been  na-med.  And  on  January  13th,  1828— the  year 
in  Avhich  Ewart  entered  Parliament  for  a  seat  which  Lord  Melbourne  had 
vacated — "  Giilielmiis  Ewart  Gladstone "  was  admitted  by  Dean  Smith  as 
a  commoner  of  Christ  Church  Tlie  "good-looking,  rather  delicate  youth, 
Avith  a  pale  face  and  browr,,  curHng  hair,  always  tidy  and  well-dressed," 
as  he  Avas  remembered  at  Eton,  tlie  "very  good-natured"  student  Avhom 
Arthur  Stanley  encountered  at  the  period  of  his  entering  the  University, 
found  Oxford  at  first  to  be  sti-ange.  His  two  dearest  school-friends, 
Hallam  and  George  Selwyn,  had  gone  to  Cambridge ;  but  when  it  was 
sought  to  send  Gaskell  there  to  bear  them  company,  he  successfully  pleaded 
with  his  mother  in  favour  of  Oxford.  "If  you  finally  decide  in  favour  of 
Cambridge,"  he  urged,  "  my  separation  from  Gladstone  will  be  a  source  of 
great  sorrow  to  me,"  and  this  because  "  Gladstone  is  no  ordinary  in- 
dividual ;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  "vvere  called  on  to  select  the  individual  I  am 
intimate  with  to  whom  I  should  first  turn  in  an  emergency,  and  whom 
I  thought  in  every  way  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  high 
excellence,  I  think  I  should  turn  to  Gladstone."  A  not 
dissimilar  testimony  is  to  be  read  in  a  lament  which  Rogers, 
another  Eton  friend,  wrote  to  his  sister  when  he  had 
moved  from  Oriel  to  Iffley  in  order  to  be  near  Newman  : 
"  I  am  beginning  to  get  into  the  way  of  reading  and  of 
not  being  very  miserable,  Avhich  at  first  I  was  rather,  for 
I  find  that  the  tAVo  miles  di\"ide  me  completely  from 
Gladstone."  But  Stephen  and  Henry  Denison,  AAhose  com- 
pany Rogers  also  missed,  had  come  from  Eton  to  Christ 
Church,  as  Avell  as  Doyle  and  Gaskell  and  Charles  Canning. 
Another  Eton  friend  then  at  Oxfoi-d  A^•as   Bruce,  afterAvards  arms  of 

the  first  Lord  Elgin,  AAdiom  Mr.  Gladstone  placed,  as  to  the  christ  church. 
natural  gift  of  eloquence,  at  the  head  of  all  he  kncAV  either 
at  school  or  at  University,  and  fi-om  Avliom  he  first  learned  that  Milton 
had  Avritten  prose.  Still  others  Avere  Lord  Lincoln  and  Hope-Scott,  Avhile 
friendships  Avere  noAV  first  established  with  Sidney  Herbex-t  and  Henry 
Manning. 

If  a  freshman  came  from  a  public  school,  and  especially  from  Eton 
— recorded  a  close  observer  of  Oxford  life  in  those  days— he  had  a  great 
advantage,  for  Eton  boys  had  many  opportunities  of  moral  groAvth, 
for  good  or  evil,  Avhich  those  educated  at  other  schools  had  not. 
"  And  so,  to  giA^e  him  cA'ery  chance,  our  youth  shall  be  an  Etonian  ;  and 
he  shall  be  a  commom.'r  of  Christ  Church.  A  commoner,  because  he 
AAull  so  be  more  perfectly  upon  a  leA- el  Avith  others  of  his  oAvn  age ; 
and  at  Christ  Church,  because  there  is  no  other  college  Avhere  a  man 
has  so  great  a  chance  of  society,  or  a  more  entire  freedom  in  choosing 
it."  Fot"  some  months,  hoAve\'er,  after  leaA^ing  Eton  and  having  his  name 
inserted  in  the  Dean's  Book  of  Entries,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  this  priA'ilege,  for  he  resided  and 
read  at  the  Cheshire  rectory  of  WilmsloAv  Avith  Dr.  Turner,  himself 
a  Christ  Church  man,  and  soon,  for  a  too  brief  period,  to  be  Bishoi^  of 
Calcutta.  But,  in  the  October  of  1828,  he  AA'ent  up,  and  then  commenced 
the  University  career  Avhich  made  him  sixty  years  later  exclaim  :  "  To 
call  a  }nan  a  characteristically  Oxford  man  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  give 
him  the  highest  compliment  that    can    be    paid   to  any  human  being" — 
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"which  had  made  him,  indeed,  pay  the  even  higher  tribute,  in  the 
hour  of  his  defeat  for  its  Parliamentary  representation,  "  I  have  loved 
the  University  of  Oxford  with  a  deep  and  passionate  love ;  and  so  I 
shall  love  it  to  the  end." 

In  the  mere  matter  of  scholastic  training,  Oxford  was  to  him  not 
much  more  than  an  extension  and  expansion  of  Eton  ;  and  the  writer, 
for  a  ])urely  University  circle,  of  a  description  of  life  at  Oxford  just  at 
the  jieriod  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  collegiate  career,  may  be  accepted  as  an 
a;Uthority    on    the    subject.      In    the    matter    of    general    moral   discipline 

and    order,    every    undergraduate,    he    pointed    out,    was 

The  Oxford        inider    the     immediate      juiisdiction     and     observation     of 

System.  j^i;^  tutor  ;    above  him,   of   the   heads  of  his  college  ;    and, 

finally,  he  was  under  the  general  authority  of  the 
proctors.  By  all  he  was  treated  as  a  man,  interference  with  his  pursuits 
being  avoided,  unless  for  good  cause.  His  tixtor  directed  his  studies 
nnd  gave  him  advice  ;  his  college  required  him  to  attend  i-egularly 
in  chapel,  to  be  within  the  walls  before  midnight,  and  to  submit  to 
certain  rules  regarding  expenditure ;  while  the  proctors  had  full  juris- 
diction to  keep  him  within  the  limits  of  University  regulations.  As  to 
the  curriculum,  a  "respectable  proficiency"  in  the  dead  languages  was 
refjuired  of  all  who  aspired  to  a  degree,  but  a  greater  stress  Avas  laid 
ui)on  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  while 
*'some  proficiency"  was  expected  in  mathematics  or  in  the  science  of 
reasoning.  To  Avin  a  first  or  second  class  neces.sitated  extensive  reading, 
general  information,  and  am])le  thought  ;  to  become  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
a  close  acquaintance  A\ith  Aristotle  A\as    demanded  ;    other  indispensable 
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authors  were  the  Greek  historians,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon ; 
the  tragic  poets ;  Livy  or  Tacitus,  Hoi-aeo,  Virgil,  and  Juvenal ;  and  to 
these  by  individual  candidates  were  frequently  added  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.  But  while  great  stress  was  laid  ui)on  a  knowledge  of  logic, 
translation  into  Latin,  and  original  composition  in  English  jorose,  the 
candidate,  above  everything,  was  expected  to  be  well  informed  uijon  all 
subjects  appertaining  to  religion. 

The  college  lectures,   Avhich  every  student  was  obliged  to  attend  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times  a  day,  consisted   of  little  more 
than  the  construing    of    some    Greek    or   Latin    author  by     The  University 
the  class,   with   such   occasional   remarks  as  Avere  suited   to         Lectures, 
the  comprehension  of   the   majority   of  the    hearers.      But 
any  deficiency  in  this  system  was  made  up  for  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
University  lecturers. 
"An   University," 
proudly    exclaimed 
our       contemporary 
observer,     "which 
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has  a  Buckland  to  lecture  on  Geology,  a  Rigaud  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
a  Kidd  on  Anatomy,  a  Mills  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  a  Cardwell  on 
History,  can  never  be  said  to  neglect  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
in  any  of  its  branches.  We  might  add  to  these  the  lecturers  on 
Chemistry,  Poetry,  Sanscrit,  and  Political  Economy;  and,  above  all, 
the  labours  of   Dr.   Burton  and  Mi'.    Pusey."     (Let  it  be  said  in   i)assing 
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that  Mr.  Gladstone  specially  ]3rofited  by  the  Divinity  lectures  of  the 
one,  and  the  Hebrew  instruction  of  the  other.)  And,  iu  addition,  there 
was  the  system  by  which  all  avIio  aspired  to  University  distinction  read 
individually  with  private  tutors,  who  Avere  thus  able  to  accommodate  the 
instruction  to  the  capacity.  Hence  it  might  fairly  be  claimed  that,  Avhile 
the  general  Oxford  system  at  that  time  suited  itself  to  the  Avants  and 
the  capacities  of  the  greater  number  of  students,  the  man  of  talent  AAas 
at  no  loss  for  a  field  for  his  exertions,  nor  Avas  he  in  danger  of  missing 
the  rcAA'ard  of  his  industrj'. 

But  neither  hard  Avork  in  the  study  nor  success  in  the  schools  can  be 
considered  eA'erything  in  estimating  the  result  of  the  Oxford  training  :  the 
effect  of  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  upon  an  impressionable  mind 
^t  a  most  impressionable  period  of  life  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account- 
"Unless,"  Avrote  the  authority  already  quoted,  "the  undergraduate  is  so 
perverse  as  to  set    himself   entirely  against  the  prcAailing  tone  of  feeling 

Avhich    pervades    all    classes    in    Oxford,    he    Avill    probably 

Authority  and       acquire  from   couAiction,   as   Avell  as  prejudice,  a   spirit    of 

Liberty.  devoted  loyalty  ;  of  Avarm  attachment  to  the  liberties  and 

ancient  institutions  of  his  country ;  a  dislike  and  dread 
of  rash  innoAation ;  and  an  admiration  approaching  to  rcA'erence  for  our 
orthodox  and  Apostolical  church.  This  leads  by  an  easy  and  natural 
step  to  serious  meditation  upon  the  vital  matter  of  religion ;  and  this 
contributes  more  than  anything  to  strengthen  the  good  resolutions,  and 
settle  the  character,  of  a  high-minded  young  man."  That  the  portion 
of  this  estimate  Avhich  deals  Avith  politics  AAas  correct  can  be  shown  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  statement  of  half  a  century  later :  "  I  trace 
in  the  education  of  Oxford  of  my  oaa'u  time  one  great  defect.  Perhaps 
it  Avas  my  oavu  faidt,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  learu  when 
I  Avas  at  Oxford  that  Avhich  I  liaA'e  learned  since  —  namely,  to  set 
a  due  A'alue  on  the  imperishable  and  the  inestimable  principles 
of  British  liberty.  The  temper  aaIiIcIi  I  think  too  much  prcA'ailed  in 
academical  cii-cles  Avas  that  liberty  Avas  regarded  Avith  jealousy  and 
fear,  something  Avhich  could  not  Avholly  be  dispensed  Avith,  but  Avhich 
Avas  continually  to  be  Avatchcd  for  fear  of  excesses.  I  think  it  AA'as  A'ieAved, 
on  the  Avliole,  Avith  a  temper  Avhich  abridged  and  controlled  most  unduly 
that  generous  appreciation  of  the  A'alue  of  freedom  in  itself  AAhich  is 
both  among  the  most  suitable  ornaments  and  among  the  truest  and  most 
permanent    elements    of   Avisdom."      But   as    to    the    religious  point,  Avith 

certain    qualifications    later    to    be  shoAvn,  there  is    to    be 
Religion.  noted    the     remembrance     of     Frederick    Oakeley,   that    at 

Christ  Church,  at  this  Aery  ])eriod,  "  the  only  Avay  in  AA'hich 
religion,  as  such,  Avas  \nit  before  us  Avas  in  the  public  prayers  at  the 
college,  than  Avhich  nothing  could  Avell  liaA'e  been  more  adA'crse  to  its 
projjer  influence.  The  services  Avere  so  managed  that  it  Avould  haA-e  been 
hardly  jjossible  for  anyone  to  make  a  good  use  of  them,  even  had  he 
Avished  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  a\  i.sh  Avas  hugely  shared.  Little 
or  no  care  Avas  taken  to  secure  the  decent  behaviour  of  those  Avho  attended 
chapel  as  a  general  rule ;  and  it  Avas  only  Avhen  that  behaAiour  broke 
out,  as  Avas  sometimes  the  case  in  the  CAening,  into  the  jno.>=t  disgraceful 
irrcA'erence,  that  authorities  intcriiosed  to  control  it." 

Witli  nnich  preci.-ion  the   rooms   Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone   occupied  during 
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the  greater  portion  of  his  collegiate  time  are  pointed  ont  as  being 
those  on  the  first  floor  (left  hand)  of  the  first  staircase  on  the 
right  as  Canterbury  Gate  is  entered — Canterbury  Gate  that  is  itself  the 
entrance  to  a  quadrangle  built  on  the  site  of  what  once  was  Canterbury 
College,  of  which  Wyclif  had  been  warden  and  Sir  Thomas  More  a 
student.  Their  common  description 
is  "Cant.  II.  7,"  that  is,  No.  7 
set  on  No.  II.  staircase  in  Canter- 
bury quadrangle.  His  earliest  tutor 
w^as  Robert  Biscoe,  of  Christ  Chui-ch, 
whose  famous  lectures  on  Aristotle 
he  attended,  and  also,  as  has  been 
noted,  those  of  Burton  on  Divinity 
and  Pusey  on  HebreAV.  The  last- 
named  had  only  just  been  appointed 
Regius  Pi'ofessor  of  Hebrew,  an 
office  to  Avhicli  was  attached  a 
canonry  of  Christ  Chxirch,  and  to 
his  lectures  he  attracted  an  unusual 
niimber  of  young  men  eager  to 
have  Hebrew  set  before  them  in 
religiously  effective  foiun.  At  the 
Aristotle  class  Mr.  Gladstone,  ac- 
cording to  the  once  well  -  known 
Martin  Tupper,  another  of  its  mem- 
bers, was  "  the  central  figure— ever 
from  youth  up  the  beloved  and 
admired  of  many  personal  inti- 
mates :  always  the  foremost  man, 
Avarm-hearted,  earnest,  hai-d-work- 
ing,  and  religious,  he  had  a  fol- 
lowing even  in  his  teens."  On  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1829,  as  the  Christ 
Church  records  show,  he  was  made 
Student  of  the  House— it  was  as 
"Student  of  Christ  Church"  that 
he  signed  his  name  to  his  earliest 
published  book— and    thereafter    he 

laboured  steadily    and    well   until    he    had   taken    the    highest    scholastic 
honours  Oxford  could  give. 

But    study    did    not    absoi'b    his    every    thoxij^ht,    for    between    himself 
and  Hallam,   after  the  one  had    gone  to  Oxford    and    the  other  to  Cam- 
bridge,    there     was     continued     a     correspondence    which 
testified   to  their  abiding  friendship  ;   and  one  of  Hallam's  HaUam, 

letters  brings  us  into  touch  with  an  episode  that  has  linked      Tennyson,  and 
with  that  friendship  the  then  unknown  but  now  innnor-tal        Thackeray. 
names  of   Thackeray  and  Tennyson.      A    gold    medal    was 
annually  awarded  at    Cambridge  for  a  poem,  the  subject  foi'  Avliich  took 
a    wide    range.      Previous    to    1829    the    themes    had    been    as    varied    as 
Columbus   and   Boadicea,    Wallace    and    Mahomet,    Jerusalem    and    Rome, 
Palmyra  and  Pompeii  ;    and  now  there  was  given  the  astonishing  theme 
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of  the  then  mysterious  and  unexplored  African  region  of  Timbuctoo. 
Tennyson,  taking  as  a  text  tlie  lines  of  Cliapnian— 

"  Deep  in  that  lion-haunted  inland  lies 
A  mystic  city,  goal  of  liigli  emprise  "— 

dre\%'  a  glowing  picture  of  this  home  of  mystery,  closing  with  the 
melancholy  reflection  of  tlie  informing  Sphit— 

"The  time  is  Avell-nigh  come 
"When  I  must  render  up  this  glorious  home 
To  keen  Discovery :  soon  yon  brilliant  towers 
Shall  darken  with  the  waving  of  her  wand ; 
Darken  and  shrink  and  shiver  into  huts, 
Black  specks  amid  a  waste  of  dreary  sand, 
Low-built,  mud-wall'd,  barbarian  settlements. 

The  very  theme  lent  itself,  however,  to  jest ;  and,  in  a  poem  naturally  not 
sent  to  the  authorities,  though  publislied  in  the  University  magazine, 
the  Snob,  Thackeray  treated  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  burlesque,  concluding 
with  lines  that  had  some  of  the  grimness  of  uncwiscious  iirophecy : — 

"  The  day  shall  come  when  Albion's  self  shall  feel 
Stern  Afric's  wrath,  and  writhe  'neath  Afric's  steel. 
I  see  her  tribes  the  hill  of  glory  mount, 
And  sell  their  sugars  on  their  own  account ; 
While  round  her  throne  the  prostrate  nations  come, 
Sue  for  her  rice,  and  barter  for  her  rum." 

Though  Hallam  also  competed,  it  was  Tennyson  who  won  the  medal ; 
and,  writing  in  the  September  of  1829  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hallam  indulged 
in  criticism  and  prophecy,  both  worthy  of  note  :  "I  am  glad  you  liked 
my  queer  i)iece  about  Timbuctoo.  I  wrote  it  in  a  sovereign  vein  of 
poetic  scorn  for  anybody's  opinion  who  did  not  value  Plato  and  Milton 
just  as  much  as  I  did.  .  .  .  My  friend  Tennyson's  ]Joem  got  the  prize. 
.  .  .  The  si)lendid  imaginative  power  that  pervades  it  Avill  be  seen 
tlirough  all  hindrances.  I  consider  Tennyson  as  pro]nisiug  fair  to  be  the 
greatest  poet  of  our  generation,  perhaps  of  our  century." 

The    interest    tlius   aroused    in    the    Cambridge    lovers    of    poetry    Avas 
strengthened   in  Mr.   Gladstone's  case  by    the    memorable  visit  to  Oxford 
in   the  following    November    of    Arthur   Hallam,   Monekt(ni 
Milnes,     and     another     Cambridge      student     of     similarly  Debate  oa  Shelley 
lirilliant  promise,  named  Sunderland,  to  maintain  in  debate         ^^'^  Byron, 
the    superiority    of    Shelley    to    Byron.      Doyle    and    Mr. 
Gladstone  were    responsible    for    the    invitation ;    and    the    formei',  in    his 
closing  days,   spoke  somewhat  soui'ly  of  his    old  friend's  association  with 
this    very    striking    inter-university    event,    saying    that   he    "had    really 
very  little  to  do  with   the  business,   except  that   he   came  afterwards  to 
supper — a  feat  that  might  have  been  accomplished  with  equal  success  by 
a  man   of  nnich   inferior    genius."    But    Mr.    Gladstone's    own    account    of 
the  affair— given  in  conver.sation  with  the  biographer  of  Manning,  another 
fi'iend   (jf  his   youth— is  at  once   more   genial   and  more  illuming  :— 

"There  was  an  invasion  of  barbarians  among  civilised  men,  or  of  civilised  men 
among  barbarians.  Cambridge  men  used  to  look  down  upon  us  at  Oxford  as  prim  and 
behind  the   times.     A  deputation   from   Cambridge  came  to  set  up  amongst  us  the  cult  of 
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Shelley ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  introduce  tlie  school  of  Shelley  as  against  the  Byronic 
school  at  Oxford— Shelley,  that  is,  not  on  his  negative  but  on  his  spiritual  side.  I 
believe  I  was  the  intermediary  in  bringing  about  the  discussion,  and  we  vied  with 
each  other  in  entertaining  our  Cambridge  assailants.  I  know  in  that,  at  least,  I  took  a 
foremost  part ;  but  I  did  not  take  part  iu  the  discussion  at  the  Union." 

Manning  agreed  that  "  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  author  of  all  the  mischief 
in  bringing  the  barbarims  from  Cambridge  down  upon  its."  And  this 
one  of  Monckton  Milnes's  impressions  of  the  moment  remains  of  per- 
manent value :  "  The  man  that  took  me  most  was  the  youngest  Gladstone 
of  Liverpool — I  am  sure,  a  very  superior  person," 

By  a  slight  lapse  of  memory,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  after  years  thought 
that  this  deputation  had  come  from  the  Society  of  Apostles  at  Cambridge, 
and  not  from  the  one  Union  to  the  other ;  but  the  slip  is  pardonable, 
because  the  former  body  had  a  siDecial  interest  for  him,  as  it  has  for 
lis.  It  had  been  started  in  1820  as  the  Conversazione  Society,  but  the 
nickname  of  "Apostles,"  applied  in  derision,  was  adopted  by  the  members; 
and  an  institution  which  included  within  ten   years   Charles  Buller    and 

John    Sterling,    Frederick    Denison    Maurice    and    Richard 
"Tii3  Apostles."    Chenevix    Trench,    Chai-les    Merivale   and  James   Spedding, 

Henry  Alford  and  Monckton  Milnes,  Arthur  Hallam  and 
Alfred  Tennyson,  could  take  any  name  and  be  famous.  Carlyle  has 
written  of  it:  "On  stated  evenings  was  much  logic,  and  other  spiritual 
fencing,  and  ingenuous  collision — probably  of  a  really  siiperior  quality 
in  that  kind ;  for  not  a  few  of  the  then  disputants  have  since  proved 
i^hemselves  men  of  parts,  and  attained  distinction  in  the  intellectual 
walks  of  life."  Its  members  did  not  specifically  discuss  Shakspeie 
and  the  musical  glasses,  but  their  range  of  topics  was  just  as  wide- 
"Have  Shelley's  poems  an  immoral  tendency?"  "Is  an  intelligible  First 
Cause  deducible  from  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  ? "  "Is  there  anj' 
rule  of  moral  action  beyond  general  expediency  ?  " — such  were  some  of  the 
questions  considered.  Debates  upon  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  derivation 
of  moral  sentiments  were  mingled  with  the  reading  of  Hobbes  and  Locke, 
Berkeley  and  Butler,  Descartes  and  Kant ;  but  there  were  times  when 
even  these  solemn  youths  unbent,  and  Tennyson,  who  was  one  of  them, 
Avas  told,  concerning  an  Apostolic  dinner  at  which  his  health  had  been 
drunk  in  his  absence:  "Most  of  them  stayed  till  past  two.  John  Heath 
volunteered  a  song ;  Kemble  got  into  a  ]Dassion  about  nothing,  but  quickly 
jumped  out  again;  Blakesley  was  afraid  the  Proctor  might  come  iu  ;  and 
Thompson  poured  large  quantities  of  salt  upon  Douglas  Heath's  head 
because  he  talked  nonsense." 

The  influence  of  this  body  spread  to  Oxford.  Maurice  had  been  one 
of  its  foremost  men;  and  Avhen  he  took  the  unusual  course  of  exchanging 

the  one    University  for  the  other,  he  found,  through  the 
"The  Weg."       medium  of  "the  Apostles,"  a  welcome  from  Mr.  Gladstone 

awaiting  him.  Hallam  had  written  to  his  friend  con- 
cerning Maurice  :  "  The  effect  which  he  has  produced  on  the  minds  of 
many  at  Cambridge  by  the  single  creation  of  that  society  of  'Apostles' 
(lor  tlio  Kpiiit,  though  not  the  form,  was  created  by  him)  is  far  greater 
than  I  can  dare  to  calculate,  and  Avill  be  felt  both  directly  and  indirectly 
ill  llio  ag<!  that  is  upon  us."  Mr.  (Jhidstone  Avas  inspired  to  emulation, 
and    ho    established    upon    this    model,    thougli    upon    somewhat    broader 
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•lines,  a  select  debating  club,  consisting  mainly  of  Christ  Church  men, 
formally  known  as  "the  Oxford  Essay  Club,"  but  more  commonly  as 
"the  Weg,"  after  the  initials  of  its  founder.  The  members  —  among 
Avhom  were  Doyle,  Gaskell,  Rogers,  Lincoln,  and  Bruce  —  assembled  in 
each  other's  rooms,  and  the  sort  of  mental  food  provided  is  to  be  gathered 
from  Mr,  Gladstone's  own  contribution  of  an  essay  upon  Socrates'  belief 
in  immortality,  Maurice, 
upon  coming  to  Oxford,  was 
at  once  admitted  because  of 
his  connection  with  "  the 
Apostles "  ;  and  many  years 
later  he  wrote  to  his  son, 
Avho  had  just  seen  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  the  first  time,  "His 
face  is  a  very  expi-essive 
one;  hard -worked  and  not, 
perhaps,  specially  happy; 
more  indicative  of  struggle 
than  of  victory,  though  not 
without  promise  of  that,  I 
jidmire  him  for  his  patient 
attention  to  details,  and  for 
the  pains  which  he  takes  to 
secure  himself  from  being 
absorbed  in  them  by  enter- 
ing into  large  and  generous 
stvidies." 

Many  an  indication  has 
come  down  to  us  of  the  ex- 
cellent influence  Mr.  Glad- 
stone exercised  upon  his  con- 
temporaries at  Oxford,  where 
such  influence  was  needed, 
though — as  Frederick  Oakeley, 
in  his  reminiscences  of  the 
Christ  Church  of  this  period, 
has  recorded — both  in  a  moral 
and  a  religious  sense  it  was 
in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement,       "  Some    young 

men  of  what  was  called  the  Evangelical  party  had  now  come  into  residence 
there ;  and  as  they  ^vere  amiable  as  well  as  religious,  and  as  there  v^as 
sufficient  good-feeling  among  their  contemjjoraries  to  secure  them  against 
molestation,  even  if  not  to  obtain  for  them  a  certain  resj^ect,  they  had  an 
influence  for  good  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  small  circle  in  which  they 
lived,"  Mr,  Gladstone  was  one  of  these  young  men,  for, 
like  Newman,  he  had  been  bred  in  a  strictly  Evangelical  Evangelical  in- 
school.      Afterwards    he     held    that    while,     in    the    main,  fiuences. 

these    Evangelical    ideas  were   productive    of    great    good, 
they  created  in  him    an  intolerance  in  his  youth  which  cabined,  cribbed, 
and   confined  the   intellect.      But  his  religious   ideas  at  Eton  were  those 
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whicli  he  carried  to  Oxford,  with  the  consequence  that  we  find 
a  more  "worldly-minded  friend  expressing  regret  that  "  Gladstone  has  mixed 
himself  up  as  much  as  he  has  done  with  the  St.  Mary  Hall  and  Oriel 
set  "  —  in  which,  it  is  significant  to  recall,  Newman  was  the  dominating 
influence  —  "who  ai^e  really,  for  the  most  part,  only  fit  to  live  with 
maiden  aunts  and  keep  tame  rabbits."  It  was,  further,  "on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelicals"  that,  in  debate  at  the  Union,  he  opposed  the  removal 
of  Jewish  disabilities,  a  position  he  abandoned  comparatively  early  in  his 
career  as  a  statesman,  though  the  change  threatened  to  cost  him  the 
University  seat.  And  other  striking  evidence  of  his  religious  leanings  at 
that  period  is  available.  "  I  doubt,"  wrote  in  after  years  his  tutor, 
Charles  Wordsworth,  later  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  "  whether  any  man 
of  his  standing  in  the  University  habitually  read  the  Bible  more  or  knew 
it  better  than  Gladstone  did.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this  or  the 
natural  sobriety  of  his  temperament,  or  to  both  combined,  it  is  certain 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  capacity  for  future  distinction,  of  which 
he  could  not  but  be  conscious,  he  showed  no  signs  of  pride  or  vanity  or 
affectation  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  say  he  was  uniformly  modest  and ' 
unassuming."  And  this  was  the  testimony  also  of  Oakeley,  who  reminis- 
cently  described  Mr.  Gladstone  as  one  "who,  as  an  undergraduate  of 
Christ  Church,  was  an  example  to  his  companions  of  the  possibility  of 
combining  youthful  virtue  with  that  deportment  of  humility  and  social 
kindliness  which  is  best  calculated  to  win  others  to  the  imitation  of  it." 

The  bent  of  his  tastes  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  that  while  an  Oxonian 
he  was  noted  for  his  regular  attendance  at  chapel ;  that  he  became  a 
subscriber  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  and  that 
he  wrote,  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  "Analogy,"  a  chapter  "On  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,"  which  he  included  more  than  sixty  years  later  in 
his  "Studies  Subsidiary  to  Butler's  Works."  It  was  before  the  days  of 
"the  Oxford  Movement,"  and  Newman  was  not  then  known  as  the 
inspiring  preacher  he  was  to  become ;  but  even  previous  to  the  era 
of  the  controvei'sies  with  which  his  name  Avill  always  be  linked,  he 
was,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recalled,  a  great  object  of  interest  in  the 
University,  though,  singular  as  it  now  may  seem,  looked  upon  with  some 
prejudice  as  a  Low  Churchman.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  an  undergraduate, 
heard  Newman  preach  at  St,  Mary's,  when,  "taking  the  man  as  a  whole, 
there  was  a  stamp  and  seal  upon  him ;  there  was  a  solemn  music  and 
sweetness  in  the  tone;  there  was  a  completeness  in  the  figure,  taken 
together  with  the  tone  and  with  the  manner,  which  made  even  his 
delivery,  with  written  sermons,  singularly  attractive."  And,  at  the 
risk  of  rebuke  and  even  of  rustication,  JMr.  Gladstone  went  twice  with  a 
friend  to  a  Nonconformist  place  of  worship,  to  hear  on  one  occasion  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  on  another  Rowland  Hill,  tlie  former  of  whom  was  later 
to  influence  the  i)olitic()-eccle.siastical  side  of  liis  career. 

The    one    disappointment    of    Mr.    Gladstone's    University  life    was    his 

failure  to  Aviu  the   Ireland  Scholarship  aAvarded  for  classical  composition. 

P'or  this  he  had  laboured   hard,  and,   after    sjoending    the 

A  Lost  Long    Vacation    of    1830   with    a    small    reading    party   at 

Scholarship.       Cuddesdon    vicarage,  he  was   able  to  tell  Charles    Words- 
worth,  even  in  the    midst  of   the    joys    of    Christmastide, 
that  he  had  been  working  at  his  Latin.    But  when  the  examination  came, 
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in  the  spring,  lie  failed,  being  bracketed  second  with  Scott,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Rochester,  to  a  Liverpool  boy  named  Brancker,  on  the  books  of 
Wadham,  but  still  at  Shrewsbury  School.  The  then  Senior  Censor  of 
Christ  Cluirch,  the  well-known  Thomas  Yowler  Short,  told  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  not  only  had  his  essay  been  "desultory  beyond  belief,"  but  that 
he  had  attempted  to  throw  dust  in  the  examiner's  eyes,  for,  when  asked 
"Who  wrote  'God  Save  the  King'?"  he  had  replied,  "Thomson  wrote 
'Rule,  Britannia.'"  Brancker,  it  was  added,  "answered  all  the  questions 
short,  and  most  of  them  right "  ;  and  the  hint  shoidd  not  have  been  lost 
upon  one  whose  desire  to  be  exact  ofttiines  inade  him  diffuse. 

"I  think,"  wrote  Mr.   Gladstone  to    his    tutor,   immediately  after    this 

defeat,   "it  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  keeping  me    here   till    after 

the    A^acation,    as    after    losing    this    scholarship    I    should 

University  scarcely    feel    that    I    had    done    my    duty     toAvards     the 

Distinctions.  college  if  I  did  not  resume  my  mathematics."  He  did 
resume  them,  and  his  classics  likewise,  and  before  1831 
had  run  its  course  he  had  done  his  duty  toAvards  the  college  worthily 
and  Avell.  For,  despite  the  excitements  and  allurements  of  the  over- 
Avhelming  agitation  then  raging  around  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  he  worked  with  such  a  will  as  to  justify  that  tutor's  declara- 
tion, even  after  the  failure  over  the  Ireland,  that  he  was  "  a  certain 
double  first."  In  the  November,  "  Gladstone,  Gulielmus  E.,  ex  ^de 
Christi,"  Avas  announced  as  one  of  the  fiA^e  in  the  first  class  in  Literis 
Humanioribus ;  in  the  December,  he  was  again  one  of  fi\"e  in  the  first 
class  in  mathematics  and  physics,  AA^th  him  in  each  list,  and,  therefore, 
as  a  co-double-first,  being  his  old  Eton  friend  and  Christ  Church 
colleague  Henry  Denison  ;  and  on  the  2Gth  of  January,  1832,  he  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ai'ts. 

"The  illustrious  Gladstone  has  been  bachelorised,"  wrote  Doyle  to 
Charles  WordsAvorth ;  and  "the  illustrious  Gladstone"  AA'as  speedily  to 
justify  the  jesting  eiiithet.  That  ju.stification  Avas  to  be  afforded,  as 
is  in  this  world  so  often  the  case,  by  a  measure  Avliich  the  young 
collegian  himself  had  bitterly  opjDOsed.  In  March,  1831,  AAheu  telling  his 
tutor  of  the  Ireland  disappointment,  he  had  not  a  AA'ord  to  say  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  though  its  introduction  in  that  month  had 
The  Reform  Bill.  conAHilsed  the  country  from  end  to  end.  But  he  AA^as  A'ery 
soon  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  His  eldest  brother  AA^as 
sitting  in  Parliament  at  the  moment  for  the  noAV  disfranchised  con- 
stituency of  Queenborough ;  and,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  John 
Gladstone  (who,  like  his  ijolitical  idol.  Canning,  detested  the  A^ery  name 
of  Parliamentary  reform),  he  A^oted  in  the  majority  of  one  AA'hich  carried 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  thus  secured  the  acceptance  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  A'ital  principle  it  contained.  It  may,  there- 
fore, liaA'e  been  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  at  home  that  Thomas 
Gladstone  soon  repented  his  action ;  and,  being  one  of  the  fcAV  Avho 
changed  sides,  he  supported,  in  Ai)ril,  the  once  notorious  Gascoyno 
amendment,  Avliich  strangled  the  Bill  and  precipitated  a  dissolution  that 
rendered  Reform  inevitable.  But  a  fortniglit  before  that  fatal  A'ote— for 
Thomas  found  no  s(;at  in  the  new  Parliament— his  youngest  brother  had 
been  taking  his  first  active  step  in  politics.  He  Avent  to  Avhat  Avaa 
formally  described  as  "  a  public  meeting  of   the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy, 
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freeholders  and  inhabitant  householders  of  the  county  of  Warlviek, 
convened  by  the  high  sheriff,  and  held  at  Warwick,"  This  assembly 
agreed  to  an  address  to  the  Crown  endorsing  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
l^raying  for  a  dissolution  in  case  of  defeat ;  it  also  adopted  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  averring  that  "the  present  disproportional  and 
corrupt  state  of  the  representation  of  the  peojDle  is  a  most  alarming 
grievance,  demanding  immediate  and  effectual  redress."  Mr.  Gladstone, 
adopting  the  pen-name  of  "Spectator,"  at  once  wrote  his  impressions  of 
this  assembly  to  the  staunch  Tory  Standard,  then  only  an  evening 
journal;  and  he  led  off  with  the  declai'ation  that  "the  advocates  of  the 
Reform  Bill  have,  as  I  think  will  be  generally  admitted,  been  much 
more  assiduous  in  establishing  cases  of  anomaly  than  of  grievance,  and 
more  ready  to  appeal  to  the  manifestation  of  popular  will  than  to  abide 
the  contest  of  argument  and  the  decision  of  truth.  .  .  .  Now,  what  do 
anomalies  signify  ?  Who  Avould  not  gladly  j^urchase  one  single  sub- 
stantial advantage  at  the  price  of  ten  thousand  verbal  absurdities?" 
And,  in  place  of  peroration,  he  exclaimed:  "If,  sir,  the  nobility,  the 
gentry,  the  clergy,  if  the  sterling  sense  and  stable  principle  of  the 
country  generally,  are  to  be  alarmed,  overawed,  or  smothered  by  the 
expression  of  popular  opinion  from  meetings  such  as  this— and  if  no 
great  statesmaii  be  raised  up  in  our  hour  of  need  to  undeceive  this 
unhappy  multitude,  now  eagerly  rushing  or  heedlessly  sauntering  along 
the  pathway  of  revolution  'as  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter,  or  a  fool 
to  the  correction  of  the  stocks,'  what  is  it  but  a  symptom,  as  infallible 
as  it  is  appalling,  that  the  day  of  our  greatness  and  stability  is  no 
more,  and  that  the  chill  and  damjDS  of  death  are  already  creeping  over 
England's  glory  ?    May  God  avert  the  omen  ! " 

"Gladstone  is  quite  furious  in  the  cause,"  wrote  Charles  Wordsworth 
to  his  brother  in  that  same  month  of   April.    "Gladstone  is  very  bitter 
against   the  Reform  Bill,"   Hallam    made    simultaneous    note.     There  was 
fury  and   bitterness,   indeed,   on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy,  and    at   Bristol  and    elscAvhere  the  military  had  to        Petitioning 
be  requisitioned    to   suppress   riot.     Mr.   Gladstone's  feeling    against  Raform. 
Avas  publicly  as  well  as  privately  displayed.     The  always 
memorable  denunciation  of  the  Bill  at  the  Union  in  May,  which  is  dealt 
with  in  the  next  chapter,  was  followed  in  June  by  Mr.  Gladstone  taking 
the  leading  i^art  in  drafting,  with  the  assistance   of  Lincoln  and  Charles 
Wordsworth,   a    petition    to    the    House    of    Commons    against    Reform, 
intended    to    be  signed  by    resident  bachelors  and  undergraduates  of  the 
University.     This  first  formal  declaration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  faith 
ran  thus : — 

"That  the  Bill  of  Reform  lately  submitted  to  Parliament  seems  to  your  Petitioners  far 
more  than  commensurate  with  any  existing  amount  of  grievances,  which,  however,  appears 
to  be  the  legitimate  test  of  the  necessity  of  change,  and  the  measure  of  its  extent.  That  the 
balance  of  powers  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  British  Constitution,  but  that  this  balance  is 
necessarily  destroyed  if  of  the  old  Elective  Body,  the  Aristocratic  portion  be  disfranchised 
at  once,  the  popular  only  in  reversion,  so  that  the  entire  weight  is  removed  from  one 
scale,  while  it  is  pei'mitted  to  remain  in  the  other.  That  anomalies  are  only  defensible  when 
found  by  experience  to  be  beneficial  in  their  effects,  but  that  this  measure  introduces  a 
system  of  untried  anomalies,  and  moreover  thus  affords  to  the  ill-affected  a  specious  plea 
Cor  continued   innovations.     That  it  promises  to  admit  an  alarming  proportion  of  Roman 
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Catholic  influence  into  Parliament,  and  thereby  falsifies  the  implied  pledge  of  conservation 
of  existing  establishments  under  whicli  many  were  induced  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Claims.  That,  notwithstanding  experience  has  sliown  that  an  Aristocratical  Order 
cannot  co-exist  with  a  popular  assembly,  except  by  an  inllncnce  to  be  exerted  in  that 
assembly,  the  measure  aims  at  leaving  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm  to  act  independently 
of  all  mutual  communication  and  controul,  so  that,  should  collision  arise,  it  will  be  un- 
mitigated by  any  reciprocal  sympathies  in  the  different  members  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  tend  to  disorganise  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Government.  That  the  popular  clamour 
recently  excited  has  been  urged  as  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  this  particular 
measure  of  Reform,  Avhich  ought  never  to  carry  any  weight,  except  in  cases  where  its 
sentence  is  found,  on  independent  grounds,  to  be  reasonable.  And,  further,  that  as  this  cry 
indicates  its  tone  and  character,  not  a  deliberate  desire  for  the  remedy  of  evils,  but  a  rash 
and  intemperate  spirit,  looking  to  ulterior  measures  rather  than  practical  relief,  any  con-^ 
cession  granted  specifically  to  such  a  demand  will  inevitably  increase  whatever  of  evil  there 
might  be  in  a  refusal.  That  your  Petitioners,  however  alien  to  their  condition  the  expression 
of  any  opinion  on  political  questions  might  appear  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  how- 
ever reluctant  to  intrude  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  are  nevertheless  unwilling  to 
contemplate  such  results  in  silence,  and  therefore  most  humbly  and  earnestly  pray  your 
Honourable  House  that  the  said  Bill  may  not  pass  into  a  Law." 

More  than  one  point  in  this  docu]uent,  apart  from  its  bearing  npon 
the  polities  of  the  moment  or  tlie  policy  of  the  Reform  Bill,  merits 
attention.  Its  inspirer  Avas  in  nnconscions  agreement  A\'ith  the  idea 
later  to  be  promulgated  by  his  leading  ])olitical  rival:  "We  shall  never 
make  the  Constitntion  of  England  a  strictly  logical  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  desirable  that  Ave  shonld  try."  And  his  scorn  of  the 
argnment  from  anomaly  was  of  a  piece  Avith  his  expressed  contempt 
in  the  Standard  for  those  speakers  at  the  WarAvick  meeting  Avho  had 
"  seemed  to  think  the  necessity  of  reform  demonstrated  AA'hen  an  anomaly 
had  been  proved."  Bnt,  at  the  moment,  the  Oxford  anthorities  did  not 
recognise  the  coming  statesman :  all  that  they  pereeiA^ed  AAas  the  recal- 
citrant undergraduate  ;  and  they  dealt  AA'ith  the  latter  by  endeavouring 
to  stay  the  Aoaa'  of  signatures  and  even  to  capture  the  petition.  The  effect 
AA'as  to  send  it  to  Westminster  at  once,  AAdth  770  names  attached 
out  of  the  thousand  or  so  resident  bachelors  and  undergraduates ;  but  it 
is  in  fairness  to  be  remembered  that,  in  attempting  to  stop  the  petition, 
the  proctors  had  acted  strictly  upon  a  lorecedent  of  tAvo  years  preA'iously, 
Avhen,  a  memorial  against  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  liaAing  for  the 
first  time  been  presented  by  undergraduates,  and  a  counter-petition 
having  been  prepared,  a  proctor  interA^ened,  demanded  the  latter  docu- 
ment at  the  shop  AA'here  it  lay  for  signature,  and  carried  it  aAvay  under 
his  sleeA^e.  The  A'erses  then  Avritten  upon  the  incident  might  avcU  liaA'e 
been  recalled  noAV  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends— 

"  We  Proctors  and  Pros,  being  deadly  foes 

To  boys'  unsanction'd  exhibition. 
Both   pro  and   con  do  seize   upon 

And  hereby  quench  your  sage  Petition; 
And  if  you  ask  why  your  fine  task 

Thus  finds  itself  in  sad  quandary, 
You  have,  dear  boys,  with  all  your  noise, 

No  xoice  while  in  statu  jjwpi^tori." 

And  this  Aery  phrase  had  been  used  at  the  sister  UniA'ersity  only  tAVO 
months  before,  Avlien,   after  a  notice  had  been  issued,   calling    a  meeting 
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of  bachelors  of  arts  and  undergraduates  to  petition  against  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  authorities  admonished  "  all  persons  in  statu  j^wjJiViori  that 
everyone  who  attends  this  or  any  similar  meeting  will  be  proceeded 
against  as  a  violator  of  the  discipline  of  the  University."  When  the 
petition,  which  had  thus  slipped  through  the  hands  of  the  proctors,  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Mahon,  the  future  his- 
torian avowed  his  satisfaction  that  a  declaration  of  attachment  to  our 
ancient  institutions  should  be  the  fii'st  step  in  a  career  which  )night,  he 
trusted,  prove  one  of  private  worth  and  public  usefulness  to  all  and  each 
of  its  signatories.  But  Lord  Morpeth  (afterwards,  as  seventh  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  a  Ministerial  colleague  of  the  chief  petitioner)  more  nearly 
touched  the  mark  in  the  lioije  he  expressed  that  when  they  had  had 
the  opportunity,  in  advanced  life,  of  mixing  with  large  masses  of  their 
countrymen,  they  would  see  reason  to  entertain  sentiments  luore  in  unison 
with  the  wishes  of  the  i^eople. 

The  opportunity  thus  indicated  as  desirable  came  to  Mr.  Gladstone  long 
before  he  had  reached  advanced  life.  It  came  to  him,  indeed,  less  than 
a  twelvemonth  later,  and  because  of  the  dissolution  of  Paiiiament 
necessitated  by  the  passing  of  the  very  measure  he  had  so  strenuously 
denounced.      When    leaving    Oxford,   he    urged    his    father   to    allow    him 

to  enter  the  Church,  but  John  Gladstone  had  other  views 
Leaving  Oxford,     and  vetoed  the  projDosal.      Statesjuanship  and  not  ecclesi- 

asticism  Avas  the  father's  chosen  destiny  for  the  son : 
though  himself  long  knoAvn  as  "a  builder  of  churches,"  he  preferred  to 
see  his  most  brilliant  son  in  politics  rather  than  in  the  pul]jit.  The  Church, 
indeed,  did  not  occupy  the  commanding  jjosition  in  men's  thoughts  that 
it  was  soon  afterwards  to  hold ;  and  it  may  further  be  that  John  Gladstone 
shared  the  common  view  of  the  moment,  soon  to  be  dispelled,  that  there 
Avas  then  a  dearth  of  young  men  giving  promise  as  politicians.  What- 
ever the  reason,  William  Gladstone  Avas  designated  for  a  Parliamentaiy 
life,  and  Avith  characteristic  energy  he  set  to  Avork  to  prepare  himself 
for  St.  Stephen's.  This  duteous  compliance  Avith  his  father's  wish  )nay 
account  for  the  story  that,  in  that  annus  rnirahilis  1832,  to  a  congratula- 
tion from  the  poet  WordsAVorth  iipon  his  son's  success  at  Oxford,  John 
Gladstone  replied:  "My  son  has  certainly  distinguished  himself  greatly 
at  the  University,  and  I  trust  he  Avill  continue  to  do  so  Avlien  he  enters 
public  life,  for  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  he  has 
no  stability."  The  student  of  John  Gladstone's  style  scarcely  recognises 
it  here,  and  the  tale  as  told  has  an  improbable  ring  ;  but  that  the  sou 
desired  to  enter  tlie  Church,  and  that,  at  the  father's  call,  he  sought 
the  Senate,  is  luidoubted.  And  it  Avas  Avhile  he  Avas  enjoying,  after  his 
hard  Avork  at  the  University,  a  sojourn  in  Italy— a  land  AA'hich  Avas 
materially  to  affect  his  political  career  and  add  to  its  international 
usefulness— that  he  received  in  Jmie,  1832,  an  offer  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  inspired  by  his  old  college  friend,  Lincoln,  to  contest  for  the 
lirst  Reformed  rarliament  the  borough  of  Newark-upon-Trent. 

Alfred  F.  Robbins. 
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MR.    GLADSTONE    AND    THE    OXFORD    UNION    SOCIETY. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Compared — Conditions  out  of  which  Grew  the  Oxford  Union 
Society — JVIr.  Gladstone  Elected  a  Member — Sir  Francis  Doyle's  Picture  of  the  Union 
— Political  Consistency— Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Speech — Debates  on  Fox  and  Canning — 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  Secretary  and  President — His  Attitude  towards  Dissenters  and 
Jews — His  Views  on  Education — Attack  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Coleridge's 
Influence  on  IVIr.  Gladstone's  Ecclesiastical  Views — A  Free  Trade  Debate — Pre- 
dominance of  Eton  and  Christ  Church  in  the  Union — Maurice  and  the  "  Weg  " — Peel 
and  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill — Parliamentary  Reform — Robert  Lowe  :  Doyle's  Amusing; 
Reminiscences— An  Apt  Retort — Mr.  Gladstone's  Place  in  the  Union — His  Finest 
Speech — Gladstone  and  Manning— Disraeli's  Taunt— The  Reply— Universities  and 
Political  Questions — Mr.   Gladstone's  Last  Union  Debate. 

AMONG  tlie  many  striking  incidents  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  undergraduate 
career  at  Oxford,  none  is  better  calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the 
attention  than  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  Oxford  Union  Society — 
as  debater,  legislator,  and  administrator.  Mr.  Purcell  has  said  of  Cardinal 
Manning  that  the  Union  was  to  his  youthful  what  the  Vatican  Council 
was  to  his  more  mature  ambitions.  Substitute  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  saying  becomes  even  more  true  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  Dons,  or  leather  the  less  hviman  of  the  Dons,  have  always 
disliked  the  Society  as  "  likely  to  lead  young  men  to  form  premature 
ideas."  Undoubtedly  the  spirit  of  dialectic  is  so  strong  at  Oxford  that 
young  men  are  likely  to  lead  others  to  form  ideas  ;  and  ideas,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  can  always  be  labelled  "premature"  by  a  tutor  who 
wants  to  produce,  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  examinee.  Ideas  are 
peculiarly  contagious  in  Oxford. 

But  wdiy  ?    Why— and  the  influences  which  Mr.  Gladstone  experienced 
and  exerted  in  the  Union  force  upon  us  the  trite  but  unanswered  question 
— Avhy  is  Oxford  the    home  of   movements,   and  Cambridge   the   home   of 
man?    Why  is  Cambridge  connected  with  scientific  discovery,  and  Oxford 
with  religious  emotion  ?    How  are  we  to  explain — and  the 
third  query  is  intimately  associated  with  the  former  two       Oxford  and 
—that  characteristic    difference    in    the    aim  and    the    end       Cambridge 
Avliich    tempts    the    young    Oxonian    to    splash    aboiit    on        compared, 
the  surface  of  politics,  while  his  Cambridge  rival  plunges 
into    the    safer    and    securer   waters    of   historical    research?     In   a   word» 
why  are  Gladstone  and  DarAvin,  Newman  and  Macaulay,  the  typical  great 
men    of    the    two    ancient     English    Universities  ?     A    philosopher    might 
solve     the     problem ;     a     biographer     may    only    state    it.    A    Cambridge 
politician    or    an    Oxford    Don   may    resent    as    a    groundless    imputation 
what  we  believe  to  be  an  innocent  and  even  suggestive  truth  ;    but  the 
impartial  alien  can  obtain  ocular  demonstration  by  a  visit  to  the  debat- 
ing hall    of   the  Oxford  Union  Society,   where  are  hung  the  portraits  of 
the  eminent  men  whom    the    Union  delighted  to  honour  in    their    under- 
graduate days.     Certainly  the  colouring,  if  not  the  form,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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career   would    have  been   altered    if   he   had    followed  his  friends  Arthur 
Hallam  and  Monckton  Milnes  to  Cambridge. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  what  little  intellectual  activity 
existed  at  Oxt'ortl  was  decentralised  in  the  colleges.  Apart  from  its  formal 
constitution  the  University  had  no  common  life.  The  different  colleges 
had  their  own  lectures  and  their  own  little  systems.  Like  Fielding's 
squire  and  i)arson,  they  were  usually  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  or,  what 
is  worse,  of  civil  law.  A  clever  and  industrious  man  had  to  choose 
between  the  alternatives  of  finding  congenial  friends  in  the  restricted 
but  not  necessarily  select  society  of  his  own  foundation,  or  of  leading 
the  life  of  a  recluse.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  only  possible  in  the 
golden  age  of  Toryism,  when  political  intercourse  was  interdicted, 
and  serious  discussion  silenced ;  when  "  fear,  religion,  ambition  and  self- 
interest— everything  that  could  tempt  and  everything  that  coidd  deter — 
were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  dominant  oi^inions ; "  when  high  thinking 
meant  something  worse  than  plain  living,  and  when  even  within  the 
Anglican  Clnu'ch  "clergymen  suspected  of  thinking  that  in  the  Vindicice 
Galliccc  Mackintosh  had  got  the  better  of  Burke,  were  ousted  from  their 
college  felloAvships  as  atheists  or  left  to  starve  without  a  curacy  as 
radicals."  * 

But  with  the    close    of   the    Napoleonic    wars,    the    first    rumblings    of 
the  coming  political  convulsions  began  to  be  heard  in  the  country ;  and 
Oxford,  Avho  feels  even  Avlien  she  is  repelled,   began  to  slioAV  a  desire  to 
discuss    and    defend    her    own   reactionary    principles.      To    this    nervous 
sympathy  may  be  traced  the    foundation    of   the    Oxford   Union  Society, 
which    grew,    according    to    the    account    of    John    Taylor 
Foundation  of       Coku'idge,   out    of   a  small    debating  club  called    the  Attic 
the  Society.         Society.     However  founded,   it    at    once    began    to    assume 
an  offensive  importance    in    the    eyes    of    the    authorities, 
M'ho  proceeded  to  enhance  its  popularity   by  systematic    discouragement. 
It  became  an  invaluable  school  of  rhetoric  for    those    Avho    had    hitherto 
only  studied  the  art  in  Aristotle,   a  little  parliament  where  the  lines  of 
college  jealousies  were  everywhere  cut  by  indivitlual  and  party  rivalries. 
However  nuich    the   pious    historian    may   be    inclined    to    emphasise    the 
greatness  of  the  Union,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  society  has  never 
lallen  into  the  error  of  exaggerating  its  own  importance  and  usefulness. 
Indeed,  a   marked    note   of    diffidence    runs   through    its   jiroceedings  and 
collective  judgments.    At  the  age  of  five  it  was  only  induced  by  a  very 
narrow  majority  to  affirm    "that    eloquence    has    produced    greater    good 
than  evil  to  mankind "  ;  and  more  than  half  a  century  later  it  voted,  by 
a  majority  of  three,   "that  this   House   deplores    its    past    history  as  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  ijublic   business."      It    was    with 
Mr.  Gladstone's     the  winter  term  of  1829  that  there   began  what    the    pre- 
Eiection.  ^^^^^    Bodley  Librarian  has   called   "the  heroic  age  of  the 

society."      In    the    minutes    for    Thursday,    October   22nd, 
1829,   may  be  found  recorded  :— 

"The  Society  elected 

Mr.   Gladstone  Cli.   Ch. 
Mr.   Strangways  Ch.  Ch." 

•^  Life  of  Macaulay :    Trevdyan,  vol.  i.,  p.  158. 
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Gladstone's  old  friend  Sir  Francis  Doyle  has  given  a  delightful  picture 
of  the  Union  at  this  time : — 

"As  soon  as  Mr.  Gladstone  dawned  upon  the  Union,  which  was  not,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  his  undergraduateship,  he  took  the  first  place.  How  far  this  pre- 
eminence was  gained  by  eclipsing  his  predecessor  Manning,  and  how  far  because  Manning, 
whose  degree  time  was  approaching,  withdrew  from  our  debate  to  fall  back  on  his  books, 


Phuto:  Bassano,  Old  Bfmd  Street,  IF. 
SIR     FRANCIS    DOVLE. 


I  do  not  know.  My  impression,  at  any  rate,  is  that  the  two  were  not  in  full  activity  very 
long  together.  Gladstone  and  Gaskell  became  the  leading  Christ  Church  speakerJ^.  Henry 
Wilberforce  and  Harding,  taking  a  tone  somewhat  different  from  this,  upheld  tlve 
reputation  of  Oriel.  Henry"  Wilberforce  in  particular  exhibited  an  easy  grace  and 
facility,  such  as  the  Wilberforces,  one  and  all,  seem  to  have  inherited  from  their  dis- 
tinguished father." 
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Doyle  goes  ou  to  say  that  the  speaking  was  not  confined  to  regular 
debates.  "  Private  matters— ^..g.  whether  we  should  take  in  The  Sporting 
Magazine  or  not,  were  argued  about  with  great  earnestness,  and  what 
was  said  on  those  occasions  showed  now  and  then  a  life  and  reality  which 
our  formal  harangues  often  wanted."  Certainly  the  change  from  Wyatt's 
rooms  in  the  High  Street  to  its  present  debating  hall  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  corresponding  deflection  from  that  love  of  formalism 
and  delight  in  solemn  trifling  which  mai'ked  the  society  in  its  infancy. 
The  moderns  are  imitative,  if  degenerate.  When  Monckton  Milnes  came 
from  Cambridge  for  the  Bja-on  r.  Shelley  debate  he  was  struck  by  the 
contrast  "  f r-om  our  long,  noisy,  shuffling,  scraping,  talking,  ridiculous 
kind  of  looking  assembly,  to  a  neat,  square  room  with  eighty  or  ninety 
young  gentlemen  sprucely  dressed  sitting  in  chairs  or  lounging  about 
the  fireplace."  That  the  young  gentlemen  are  no  longer  "  sprucely 
dressed,"  Mr.  Gladstone  hmiself  noticed  Avith  almost  Avrathful  contempt 
in  his  later  visits  to  Oxford.  But  the  broader  doctrine  that  "  manners 
maketh  mau  "  has  survived  the  theory  that  a  top  hat  is  a  proper  adjunct 
ou  the  river  or  in  the  cricket  field. 

The  records  of  the  society,  though,  unfortunately,  they  contain  no 
account  of  the  speeches,  are  of  great  interest  to  students  of  political 
characters,  which  may  perhaps  be  divided,  like  constitutions,  under  the 
general  heading  of  rigid  and  flexible.  The  future  Peelites,  Cardwell, 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  Graham,  had  already  embraced  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade  and  public  economy  at  the  Oxford  Union.  Doyle  prides  himself 
on  never  having  changed  his  vicAvs,  and  reflects  with  satisfaction  that 
Robert  Lowe  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  the  anti-Reform  party.  So 
Tait,  who  succeeded  Cardwell  as  president  of  the  Union  in  1833,  was 
already  in  Gladstone's  time  develv)ping  into  a  consistent  Whig,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  side  of  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  votes  Avliich  he  gave  upon  ecclesiastical  and  political 
.subjects  were  probably  such  as  he  would  have  approved  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  At  any  late,  speaking  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  as  an 
ex-president  of  the  society  in  1873,  after  reminding  the  junior  men  that 
in  his  Oxford  days  it  was  quite  an  open  question  whether  or  no  the  poor 
ought  to  be  taught  to  read  or  write  lest  a  formidable  weapon  should  be 
placed  in  their  liands,  and  whether  the  Church  could  be  reformed  without 
being  ruined,  Tait  declared  Avith  solemnity :  "  I  am  quite  i^repared,  as 
I  AA'as  Avhen,  as  a  humble  member  of  this  society,  I  AAas  discussing  such 
questions,  to  assert  that  it  Avas  a  good  thing  that  those  changes  did 
take  place." 

Rut  the  nineteenth  century,  unlike  the  eighteenth,  has  been  unfaA'our- 

able    to  political  consistency.      A  statesman  is  no  statesman  Avho  cannot 

face   ncAV   conditions.      Leaders   exist   for  the  sake,  of  the 

Political  army ;    and  Avhen   the  composition    of   the    political    army 

Consistency.  \^  being  constantly  changed,  Avhen  for  the  goA'ernment  of 
small  sections  is  substituted,  sloAvly  but  surely,  the  self- 
government  of  tJio  community,  then,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  oaa'u  Avords,  "it 
is  evident  that  the  statesman,  in  order  to  preserA-e  the  same  amount  of 
consistency  as  liis  antecessors  in  other  times,  must  be  gifted  Avith  a  far 
larger  range  of  foresight."  Fcav  Avill  regard  rigidity  of  juvenile  prejudices 
as  a  high  form  of  ethical  or  political  consistency ;  nor  can  we  refuse  to 
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Mr.  Gladstone  the  indulgence  which  Lord  Brabourne*  once  claimed  for  the 
youthful  Toryism  of  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  of  Magdalen  College  :  "  I 
hope  that  it  is  no  deadly  sin  to  have  altered  one's  views  since  one  Avas  a 
stripling  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  Otherwise  I  must  be  a  grievous  sinner  ; 
for  I  find  my  votes  recorded  in  the  Union  proceedings  in  a  sense  very 
often  diametrically  opposed  to  that  in  which  I  would  have  given  them  at 
any  time  within  the  last  seven  and  twenty  years."  He  was  not,  however, 
in  so  bad  a  case  as  a  Christ  Church  contemporary,  who  moved  "that  the 
administration  of  justice  by  stipendiary  magistrates,  as  opposed  to  country 
gentlemen,  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation," 
and  who  afterwards,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  himself  became  what  he  had 
condemned  !  Mr.  Gladstone's  subsequent  development  from  the  political 
attitude  which  he  assumed  in  his  undergraduate  days  will  perhaps  be 
intelligible  to  those  who  reflect  that  the  electors  were  behind  the  times, 
that  their  representatives  were  behind  the  electorate,  and  that  Oxford 
was,  politically  at  least,  a  long  way  in  the  rear  of  Parliament.  Some  idea 
of  the  politics  of  the  society  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  elected 
may  be  gathered  from  the  voting  Avliich  took  place  on  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Manning  on  January  28th,  1830.  The 
amendment  ran  as  follows :  "  That  the  constitution  of  Parliamentary 
representation  is  possessed  of  as  much  power  as  is  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  mixed  Government ; "  and  in  a  division  there  were  foiuid  to 
be.  Ayes,  73,  Noes,  3 ! 

On  February  11th   Mr.  Gladstone   spoke  for   the  first  time,  supporting 

the  opposition  of  Sir   John   Hanmer,   a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  to  a  motion 

"  That  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  in  reference 

Mr.  Gladstone's     to    the    Treason    and    Sedition    Bills    Avhich    were    passed 

First  Union  speech,  {^i   the   year   1795   deserved    the   admiration   and   gratitude 

of  their  country." 

Opposition  to  Fox  was  a  mere  traditional  exei'cise  for  the  young  Tory 
advocate  ;  but  an  occasion  soon  arose  for  a  speech  upon  a  subject  which 
appealed  to  his  enthusiasm  and  imagination.  Canning  was  his  political 
idol ;  but  the  debate  Avhich  ensued  might  well  have  siiggested  to  the  mind 
of  a  less  partial  advocate  some  doubts  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  great 
Premier  in  the  year  Avhich  preceded  his  death.  At  any  rate,  on  the  2oth 
February  a  Balliol  undergraduate  moved  "That  Mr.  Canning's  conduct  as 
a  Minister  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation."  This  motion  was 
supported  by  Milnes  Gaskell,  of  Christ  Church.  After  his  speech  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  a  diversion  Avere  made  by  the  Whigs,  who  saw 
that  the  motion  Avould  be  carried  if  it  were  opposed  by  a  direct  negative. 
Accordingly,  one  of  them  moved  as  an  amendment  "Tliat  what  Ave  knoAV 
of  the  character  and  policy  of  Mr.  Canning  in  1827  justified  the  highest 
expectation  from  his  being  appointed  Prime  Minister."  This  amendment 
was  opijosed  by  Manning,  Doyle,  and  Gladstone.  A  second  amendment 
Avas  then  moved  by  Harding,  of  Oriel,  "That  Mr.  Canning's  conduct  from 
the  time  he  became  Prime  Minister  is  deserving  of  the  higlicst  commenda- 
tion." But  these  subtle  cfTorts  on  the  i)art  of  the  AVhigs  to  separate  off 
the  more  Liljcral  days  of  Canning  for  the  xipproval  of  the  society  failed 
completely.  The  first  amendment  Avas  lost  by  (55  to  1,  and  the  second  by 
(>J  to  5;  and  the  original  motion  Avas  then  carried  by  a  large  majority., 
♦  Tliis  was  before  he  had  gone  back  to  his  youthful  Toryism. 
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It  should  be  said  that  the  minutes  from  which  these  extracts  have  been 
taken  are  beautifully  written  out  by  the  secretary,  Milnes  Gaskell,  on  a 
most  elaborate  system.      The  important  words  and  figures 
are    printed    or    underlined.      It    is   evident   that   this    dis-       The  Minutes. 
tinguished  ex-officer  took  the  greatest  pride  in  his  work. 
The  minutes   of    March   4th    are    written   by    Mr.    Gladstone   and    siguec?  , 


THE     DUKE     OF     WELLINGTON. 

{After    the    Painting    hy   Count   d'Orsay.) 


**  W.  E.  Gladstone,  pro  Milnes  Gaskell,  secretary."  As  -will  be  seen  from 
the  facsimile  on  p.  120,  Mr.  Gladstone's  minutes  are  clearly  and  carefully 
entered,  though  he  has  not  attempted  to  imitate  the  artistic  woik  of  his 
predecessor.     Their  degenerate  descendants  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
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services  of  a  clerk  ;  and  many  of  tliem  are  so  careless  of  tlie  curiosity  of 
posterity  that  they  have  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  append  their 
signatvires.  On  this  occasion  a  resolution  moved  in  all  seriousness,  and 
supported  by  Wilberforce,  "will  serve  to  illustrate  the  crude  notions  which 
l^revailed  among  these  young  legislators  upon  the  vulgar  and  parochial 
topics  of  economic  and  social  reform:  "That  any  exertions  of  the  land- 
holders must  be  useless  unless  accompanied  by  a  great  reduction  of 
taxation  and  a  moderate  issue  of  paper  money."  The  deputy-secretary 
also  records  that  in  iDrivate  business  he  carried  a  taotion  "that  Tlie 
British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological  Review  be  taken  in,"  thus 
successfullj^  imposing  upon  the  society  (what  most  members  expect  and 
few  get)  the  gratification  of  his  own  special  tastes.  The  three  or 
fovu"  meetings  which  followed  are  not  uninteresting.  Having  secured 
his  Tlieological  Quarterly,  Mr.  Gladstone  opposed,  but  unsuccessfially, 
the  purchase  of  James's  "Xaval  History,"  and  so  gave  what  maybe  taken 
as  his  earliest  recorded  expression  of  a  dislike  for  war  in  theory  and 
practice,  on  land  and  by  sea,  which  became  more  and  more  pronounced 
as  the  5'ears  Avent  on.  This  discussion  on  the  "  Xaval  History "  took 
place  in  Private  Business  on  March  18th,  when  he  again  wrote  the 
minutes  "p?'o  Milues  Gaskell."  On  the  same  day  it  was  proposed  to 
discontinue  the  purchase  of  the  ^4^76  newspaper— a  scurrilous  weekly 
print  which  gave  i-ise  to  many  heated  debates.  This  highly  moral 
but  unpopular  suggestion  was,  according  to  the  deputy-secretary,  "sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Gladstone " ;  but  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  has  appended  a  note 
by  the  side:  "This  gentleman  having  spoken  agst  voted  in  favour  of 
ye  motion."  A  critic  has  taken  the  secretary's  sally  somewhat  seriously 
as  "  an  early  instance  of  that  conscientious  readiness  to  be  couATJiced  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-wishers  credit  him." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  name  does  not  appear  in  connection  "^ith  the  debate 
of  the  Aveek  folloAving,  AAlien  the  House  refused  to  admit  "that  Leeds, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham  ought  to  be  reiDresented  in  Parliament." 
But  the  motion  Avas  opjaosed  by  Milnes  Gaskell,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Gladstone,  if  he  Avas  present,  A'oted  with  his  friends.  On  May  20th, 
Gladstone  liaA-ing  been  elected  secretary  on  the  preA'ious  week,  his  OAvn 
minutes  begin,  and  last  until  NoA'ember  11th,  when  he  becomes  president. 

Eacu  the  Toryism   of   Milnes  Gaskell  and    Dojde  was   not 

Secretary  and      strong  enough    for    the    ncAAiy   elected    officer,   who    found 

Pre-ident.         j^   necessary    to    dissociate    himself   from    his    allies   when 

they  maintained  the  rcAolutionary  doctrine  "That  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jcaas  ought  to  be  remoAed." 

Mr.  Gladstone  lost  his  Anglican  intolerance  comparatiA'ely  quickly, 
but  it  Avas  a  long  time  before  his  Christian  intolerance  disappeared.      He 

voted  against    every    stage    of   a   Bill    for  the  removal    of 

Religious  JcAA-ish  disabilities  in  his  first  session  in  Parliament.      He 

Intolerance.        helped    to    throw  out    the    Mimicipal    Ofiicers'    Declaration 

liill  a  fcAV  years  later ;  and  CA'en  in  1811  he  AAas  still 
oi)posed  to  Jews  holding  office  in  corporations  on  the  same  terms  as 
"Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Se])aratists."  Inglis  took  up  the  ground  of  na- 
tionality, Gladstone  that  of  religion.  A  Jcaa",  he  argued,  ought  not  to  hokl 
oflice  or  exercise  legislative  ])o\vers  in  a  Christian  country.  Long  before, 
in  his  maiden  speech  in  Parliament,  Macaulay  had  shoAvn  the  absurdity 
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and  injustice  of  formally  depriving  of  jjower  the  Jew,  who,  as  things 
stood,  might  be  the  richest  man  in  England,  might  possess  the  means  of 
raising  and  depressing  parties,  might  make  members  of  Parliament,  and 
thwart  the  plans  of  the  greatest  princes.  The  great  historian  might  have 
pardoned  the  Union  orator.  He  could  not,  in  1841,  pardon  "  so  great  an 
ornament  of  the  House  of  Commons."  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  that  the 
Jews  laboured  under  no  "practical  grievance."  "That  incapacity  to 
hold  office,"  retorted  Macaulay,  "  which  among  the  other  nations  was 
made  part  of  the  punishment  of  crime,  "was,  according  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's singular  theory,  no  ground  for  comjjlaint,  no  grievance,  no  oppiession, 
when  put  into  effect  against  the  Jewish  nation.  What  would  the  hon. 
gentleman  think  if  he  had  been  declared  incapable  of  office  ? "  But  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  must  be  reserved  for  future  consideration.  It,  however, 
foreshadowed  a  change  in  his  conception  of  the  religious  functions  of 
Parliament,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  complete  recognition  of  the 
political  claims  of  the  Jews  a  few  years  later.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  this  instance  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes  opened  very  slowly  to  the 
light. 

To  return  to  the  autumn  of  1830  :  a  week  or  two  after  his  speech  on 
the  Jewish  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  another  proof  of  his  unbending 
Toryism  by  voting  with  a  minority  Avliich  opposed  the  establishment  of 
colleges  in  London  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  On  the  Educa- 
tion question  loyalty  to  an  exclusive  Church  was  slowly  to  give  way  to 
a  love  of  liberal  culture,  which  naturally  carried  with  it  the  desire  that 
its  benefits  should  be  as  widely  extended  as  possible  ;  and  Ave  shall  see 
that  his  entrance  to  Parliament  was  soon  followed  by  activity,  at  first 
somewhat  circumscribed  in  its  objects  and  narrow  in  its  conceptions,  on 
behalf  of  popular  education. 

We  now  come  to  two  debates  which  have  a  political  as  well  as  an 
academic  and  personal  interest : — 

"Thursday,  October  28th,  1830  (the  Secretary  in  the  Chair).  Mr.  Gaskell,  Ch.  Ch., 
moved  : — 

" '  That  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  and    injurious  to  the  best  interests   of   the  country.' 

Speakers. 
For  the  Motion.  Against  it. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  Ball.  Mr,  Harding,  Oriel. 

Mr,  Doyle,  Ch.  Ch. 
Mr.  Scott,  Ch.  Ch. 
Mr.  Wrighton,  B.N.C. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Ch.  Ch. 

Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  severally  explained. 
Mr.  Gaskell  replied.    The  House  then  divided,  when  there  appeared : 

Ayes,  24 

Noes,  48 

Majority,  24 

The  announcement  of  the  result  was  received  with  loud  cheering  by  the  majority." 

On  the  11th  November,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  i  and  his  party  just 
managed   to   secure   their   revenge,   as   will   be   seen, by    reference   to   the 
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facsimile  belovr.     The  debate  deserves  special  notice  not  only  for  the  distinc- 
tion which  so  many  of  the  speakers  were  destined  afterwards  to  attain, 
but  also  for  the  political  significance  of  this  attack  by  the 
Attack  on  the       High  Tories  upon  the  Duke.     The  retirement  of  Huskisson 
w^iif ^cr?^  and  the  other  Canningites  in  1828  had  led  to  the  formation, 

e    ngton.        under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  a  purely  Tory  administra- 
tion.     Greville  tells  of   '"  the  extravagant  and  unconcealed 
joy   of   the    High  Tories,"    and    how    when    the    Duke  attended   the   Pitt 
dinner  at  the  end  of  :May  Lord  Eldon  gave  his  famous  '"one  cheer  more" 

Jit  ^Ccietnty      p-f^Aci 

^  a.    i^a^ar.hy      j/  Oka         ^^/>^£^aLLf   CAetri^^^  \ 


U'CCJ    Car/ttaC 


A/'  Me    »»«A'<wi.     .   .  .  ^v 


ad 


^y^u Z72e^  ,.t  ^  c^.,  /-^,  ^^,^  ,/^,^.^ 


^     C  ■  u/ad^^^^^ 
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for  the  Piotestant  ascendancy.  But  the  agitation  in  Ireland  began  to 
alarm  Peel,  who  on  the  11th  of  August,  1828,  wrote  his  confidential  letter 
to  the  Duke  advising  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  so  late  as  the  2.3th  of 
November    Greville    speaks    of    "Peel    and    the    rest    of   the    violent    auti- 
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Catholics  "  ;  and  not  until  the  4th  of  February,  1829,  did  it  transpire  that 
"Orange  Peel"  had  "deserted"  Protestantism  and  persuaded  the  Cabinet. 
Then  the  old  Tories  were  dreadfully  dejected.  The  conduct  of  Peel  was 
described  by  Lord  Winchilsea  as  a  "  gross  violation  of  political  rectitude 


WILLIAM     HUSKISSON. 
(From  the  Painting  by  John  Graham.) 


and  consistency."  The  traitor  decorously  resigned  his  seat  for  Oxford,  and 
Tvas  induced  to  stand  for  re-election.  But  the  Protestant  parsons  flocked 
lip  to  vote  against  Rome  and  "St.  Peel":  and  even  Newman,  then  tutor 
of  Oriel,  though  he  professed  to  agree  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  was 
scandalised  at  the  opportunism  of  the  Ministry.  The  Tory  leaders  "  had 
lost  their  characters  by  their  condvict "  was  Greville's  sententious  reflection ; 
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and  tlie  motion  which  Mr^  Gladstone  carried  in  the  Union  reflected  »' 
t'eehug  of  disgust  among  siqnires  and  parsons  which  Avas  of  most  happy 
augnry  for  the  cause  of  Reform. 

In  connection  Avith  Mr.  Gladstone's  minutes  of  this  debate  ai  curious- 
little  discovery  has  been  made.  It  had  frequently  been  noticed  that 
after    "majority    of    one   (Tremendous    cheering)"    several 

An  Erasure.  Avords,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  Avritten,  had  been 
scratched  out,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  guess  that 
they  contained  some  expression  Avhich  Avas  thought  too  jubilant  for 
a  secretary  to  use  Avho  Avas  recording  so  narrow  a  victory  for  his  OAvn 
party.  But  after  the  page  had  been  photographed  for  the  purpose  of 
reproduction  in  these  pages,  the  SteAvard  of  the  Union,  holding  up  the 
negative  to  the  light,  discoA^ered  at  once  that  the  Avords  lost  for  sixty 
years  had  been  recovered.  Mr.  Gladstone  Avrote,  "Tremendous  cheering 
from  the  majority  of  one."  AfterAA'ards,  Avhen  the  minutes  came  up  for 
confirmation,  his  loquacity  may  have  been  curtailed  by  the  A'ote  of  the 
society ;  but  more  probably  an  entry  of  December  2nd,  when  Gladstone 
Avas  president,  provides  the  true  explanation.  We  read  that  during 
private  business  "  the  President  took  the  opportunity  of  condemning  the 
]3ractice,  Avhicli  some  honourable  gentleman  had  lately  adopted,  of  de- 
facing the  records  of  the  society."  One  may  conjecture  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone AA'as  still  smarting  imder  the  remembrance  of  the  surreptitious 
obliteration  of  those  precious  Avords  in  which  he  had  done  justice  to  the 
majority  of  one. 

The  keenness  of  Oxford  Union  politics  at  this  time  AA'as  no  doubt 
mainly  due  to  the  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  speeches  of  the  Christ  Church 
luidergraduate ;  it  may  be  illustrated  by  one  of  his  entries  in  the 
Minute  Book.  "It  Avas  unanimously  agreed,"  he  Avrites,  in  recording  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  on  October  28th,  "to  furnish  the  folloAving 
pamphlets  for  the  use  of  the  Reading  Room  :— 1.  '  The  Country  without 
a  GoA'ernment.'  2.  'What  has  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  by  the 
Dissolution  ? '  3.  '  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Whigs.'  4.  '  GoA'ernment 
Avithout  Whigs.'  5.  '  The  Result  of  the  General  Election.'  6.  '  Obser- 
\-ations  on  Two  Pamphlets  attributed  to  Mr.  Brougham.'  7.  'Reply 
to  "What  has  the  Duke,"  etc'  8.  '  Cuthbert  Rippon's  Letter  to  the 
King.'" 

Another  purchase  is  of  more  interest  to  the  biographer,  because  it 
suggests  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  already  contemplating  a  loroblem  Avhich 
))r(jbably  occupied  his  attention  more  continuously  than  any  other  in 
the  course  of  his  long  life.  On  June  3rd,  in  priA-ate  business,  he 
suppoi-tcd  a  motion  "That  Coleridge  on  the  connection  bctAveen  Churcli 
and  State  be  pui-chased."  This  Avas  the  book  that  first  attracted  his 
attention  to  ecclesiastical  polity.  Some  years  later,  Avhen,  as  editor  of 
tlie  British  Critic,  Newman  asked  Hope-Scott  to  review  INlr.  Gladstone's 
"Church  and  State,"  Hope-Scott  replied  (March  1st,  1839):  "What  Avith 
Avcaker  health  than  I  could  Avish,  and  more  occupations  than  I  ought  to 
have  undertaken,  I  fear  that  it  Avould  be  impossible  for  me  to  provide; 
you  Avith  such  a  rcA'ieAV  of  Gladstone  as  I  might,  Avith  greater  strength 
and  more  leisure,  have  been  capable  of.  Still,  however,  I  adhere  to  my 
willingness  to  give  any  assistance  in  my  poAA'er  to  any  other  person  Avho 
liiay  undeitakc  it.     No  one,  I  think,  should  do  so  Avithout  haA-ing  read 
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A  Free 
Trade  Debate. 


Coleridge's  "  Church  and  State  " — a  work  Avhich  has  evidently  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  Gladstone's  fundamental  ideas  of  the  subject,  and  to 
w^hich  I  am  disposed  to  impute  at  least  one  of  his  views  from  which  I 
dissent." 

On  November  18tli,  1830,  Gladstone  took  the  chair  for  the  first  time, 
J.  E.  Lyall,  of  Balliol,  afterwards  Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  succeeding- 
him  as  seci-etary.  The  motion  chosen  for  debate  was  "  That 
Free  Trade  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country," 
so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  presiding  over  a  debate  on  the 
very  subject  which  fifteen  years  later  served  him  as  a 
stepping-stone  from  Toryism  to  Peelisin. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Gloucestershire  Standard, 
written  on  January  9th,  1880,  described 
himself  as  a  supporter  of  Huskisson's 
Free  Trade  policy  even  before  he  came 
up  to  Oxford.  An  impoi-t  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  on  French  goods  had  just 
been  substituted  for  absolute  i^rohibi- 
tion,  "  and  it  is  in  }uy  recollection," 
wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  *'  that  there  was 
a  keener  detestation  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  a  more  violent  passion  I'oused 
against  him,  in  consequence  of  that 
mild,  initial  measure,  than  ever  was 
associated  in  the  Protectionists'  camp 
with  the  career  of  Cobden  and  Bright." 
As  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.,  he 
had  been  taken  to  see  over  a  silk  manu- 
factory in  Macclesfield,  "  and  they  pro- 
duced the  English  silk  handkerchief 
which  they  Avere  in  the  habit  of 
making,  and  which  they  thought  it  so 
cruel  to  be  comjieted  Avitli  by  the  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  France  ....  and 
what  I  thought  Avhen  they  showed 
me  those  handkerchiefs  Avas,  How  de- 
testable they  really  are,  and  Avhat  in  the  world  can  be  the  object  of 
the  policy  of  coaxing,  nursing,  coddling  up  manufactures  to  ijroduce  goods 
such  as  those,  Avhicli  you  ouglxt  to  be  ashamed  of  exhibiting  ?  " 

We  do  not,  however,  know  anything  of  his  opinions  upon  the  question 
at  Oxford ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  for  a  long  time  draw  out  his  Free 
Trade  principles  to  their  legitimate  conclusions  Avith  the  logical  rigour 
which  he,  applied  in  reasoning  from  his  ecclesiastical  premises.  But  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  LaAA's  AAas  not  alloAAed  to  be  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
reduction  or  abolition  of  minor  duties ;  and  more  than  a  decade  elapsed 
before  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  to  educate  himself  and  the  less  unenlightened 
of  his  folloAvers  out  of  the  belief  that  the  British  Constitution  must  stand 
or  fall  AA'ith  a  laAA^  AA'hich  star\'ed  the  people  in  the  problematic  interests 
of  the  landed  proprietors. 

MeanAA'hile  the  Union  Society  could  not  alAA^ays  pursue  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way.    At  the  next  meeting  "the  proctor,  Mr.  Churton,  entered  the 
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Eton  and  Christ 

Cliurcli. 


House  and  requested  the  society  to  disperse  iimuediately,  in  conseqvience 
of  the   disturbed   state  of   the   city ;    whereupon  the  President  adjourned 

the  Society  until  thi^ee  o'clock  on 
the  following  day,  when  it  again 
met  and  I'esumed  the  debate." 

The  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  club,  and  in  the  attend- 
ance at  the  de- 
bates, duri)ig  the 
Gladstonian  era  is 
remarkable.  The 
influence  of  Eton 
and  Christ  Church  was  jDredomi- 
nant ;  but  it  Avas  the  predomi- 
nance of  superior  talent,  like  that 
of  the  Wykehamists  in  the  period 
Avhicli  succeeded.  One  of  the 
earliest  i)residents,  Dr.  Duruford, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
once  rightly  claimed  to  have 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation 
wisely  and  Avell  : — 


"  There  was  then  great  separation  be- 
tween colleges,  there  were  many  jealousies, 
there  was  luuch  exclusiveness.  But  no 
man  properly  qualified,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  those  early  days  was  rejected  when  he 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  president,  even 
though  he  did  not  belong  to  the  larger 
and  more  influential  colle^^es." 


KOUNDELL     PALMEK. 
(From  the  Portrait  fc^  G.  Riclimoml,  H.A.) 


once   dur 
belonged 
following 
from  an 
interest : 


F.  D.  Maurice  of  Exeter   spoke 
ing  Mr.   Gladstone's  presidency,   but   his  int-erests 
rather  to  the   smaller  circle   of  the   "  Weg."     The       "The   Weg." 

exti-act    from    a    letter    to    the     present    writer 
old    friend    antl    contemporary    of    Mr.   Gladstone   is    of    general 


"  There  was  an  Essay  Societj'  at  Oxford  before  we  took  our  degrees,  of  which  Gladstone 
was  an  important  member.  As  regards  W.  E.  G.,  the  point  of  interest  to  me  at  Oxford 
was  that  he  introduced  to  the  Essay  Society  Mr.  Maurice,  one  of  whose  sisters  had  been 
a  governess  in  his  family.  Maurice  was  a  new  power  among  us,  and  my  most  influenti.al 
friend  all  ins  life— I  mean  as  to  thought  and  religion,  not  politics.  He  made  S.  T.  C.  my 
Pope.  I  think  Gladstone  thought  Coleridge  too  vague.  My  chief  friends  were  Maurice, 
Bruce,  Harrison,  afterwards  archdeacon,  and  some  young  Fellows  of  Oriel,  Balliol,  and 
Exeter." 

Maurice  had  not  come  up  in  a  very  genial  state  of  mind,  for  he  Avi'ote 
in  December,  1829,  of  "the  mere  barren  orthodoxy  which,  from  all  I  can 
hear,  is  characteristic  of  Oxford." 

On  February  3rd,  18'31,  Gladstone  and  Roundell  Palmer  supported  a 
motion  "That  the  Wesfininsler  Review  be  discontinued,"  an  amazing 
pr()i)osal    which    was    carried    by    a     majoxity    of     six,    in    spite    of    the 
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opposition   of   the    president    (Bruce),   two   AclanrLs,    and    Doyle.      A    few 
months    later    Gladstone  frustrated    an    attempt    by  Lowe  to   induce   the 
society  once   more  to    take    in    this    organ    of    the    philo- 
sophic   Radicals    (April    21st).      And   the    society    did     not  The  Westminster 
begin   to    subscribe    again    for    the    Revieio    until    the    fol-  Review, 

lowing  year. 

On  February  16th  Tait,  Gaskell,  and  Gladstone  opposed  a  motion  "that 
the   Catholic  Relief  Bill  has  not  by  its  results  justified  the  expectations 
which  were  held  out  by  its  supporters."      But  as  we  have 
no  I'ecord   of  his  speech   or  of  the  arguments   which    were     Catholic  Relief. 
used,   it  is    by  no  means    cei-tain    that   Gladstone  adopted 
a  Liberal  attitude  on  this  occasion.      It  Avas  in  this  month  that  Peel  was 
thrown  out  on  standing  for  re-election  at  Oxford.      Gladstone  appears  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  contest.      In  all    probability  he   followed   the 
lead    of    Newman,   then    tutor    of   Oriel,   and  one    of   the  most  infiuential 
Churchmen,  who  agreed  with  the  })rinciple  of  Emancipation,  but  objected 
to  Peel's  sudden  conversion  as    an    act    of   discourtesy   to  the  University 
which  he  represented.      It  is   curious    that  a  University   which  zealously 
opposed     eveiy     Re- 
form     movement 
should   have  insisted 
on   its    own    member 
being    a    democratic 
delegate,    Avhose 
opinions     and     votes 
should  be  a  mere  re- 
flection of  the  narrow 
and  reactionary  spirit 
of  his  constituents. 

On  the  day  of  the 
Catholic  debate 
Robert  Lowe,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  was 
elected  a  member  of 
the  society.  He  may 
not  have  been  pre- 
sent, however,  though 
his  statement  in  a 
"  Chapter  of  Auto- 
biography" that  the 
fiist  speech  which  he 
heard  Gladstone 
make  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing June  is  obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

Meanwhile  the 
long  agitation  for  Re- 
form had  at  length 
received  official  re- 
cognition. It  W*aS  a  SIDNEY  ilEIlBEUT. 
Whig       Parliament                                          (From  tU  rortmll  by  sir  F.  Grant,  P.R.A.) 
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which  met  in  October,  1830.  This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  at  once 
force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  speech 
in  the  debate  upon  the  address  of  November  2nd  contains 
Parliamentiry  a  ]:>olitical  declaration  as  remarkable,  considering  the  con- 
Reform,  ditions,  as  any  ever  delivered  by  a  military  expert.  "He 
was  fully  convinced,"  he  said,  "  that  the  country  possessed 
at  the  present  moment  a  Legislature  which  answered  all  the  good 
purposes  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  Legis- 
lature ever  had  answered  in  any  country  Avhatever."  He  would  go 
further  and  say  that  it  possessed  "the  full  and  entire  confidence"  of 
the  country,  because  "it  contained  a  large  body  of  the  property  of 
the  country"  and  was  under  "the  iDreponderating  influence"  of  the 
lauded  interests.  Within  a  fortnight  Earl  Grey  was  in  office  at  the 
head  of  a  Whig  Government  pledged  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  and  on  March  1st,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  the  first  Reform  Bill,  by  which  sixty  rotten  boroughs  were 
to  be  wholly,  and  forty-six  partially,  disfranchised.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Union  two  days  afterwards,  Sidney  Herbert  moved  "  That  a  reform 
in  the  system  of  Parliamentary  Representation  will  ultimately  prove 
destructive  of  the  constitution  and  consequently  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  country."  The  motion  was  carried  by  80  votes  to  56.  Roundel! 
Palmer,  who  went  one  better  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  said  he  should 
oppose  the  motion  "  on  Tory  principles,"  as  he  considered  that  a  reform 
which  had  for  its  object  the  raising  and  not  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  would  be  a  highly  desirable  measure.  Social  reform,  however, 
was  more  popular  ;  for  shortlj^  afterwards,  at  a  debate  in  which  Palmer 
and  Lowe  took  part,  Massie  of  Wadham,  the  first  Radical  jDresident  of 
the  society,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  rider  "That  the  abuse  of  the  Poor 
Laws  is  the  cause  of  great  distress  among  the  labouring  classes." 

On  AjDril  28th  no  one  could  be  found  who  was  sufficiently  advanced  to 
condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates  in  1819.  However, 
the  spirit  of  party  bigotry  which  had  ejected  the  Westminster  Review 
received  a  check  in  private  business.  Lyall  moved  "that  it  is  no  longer 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Union  Society  to  take  in  Cobbett's 
Reffister,  and  that  it  be  discontinued  accordingly."  Gladstone  and  Lowe 
both  sjDoke— no  doubt  on  opposite  sides — and  the  Liberals  managed  to 
retain  the  Register  by  the  narrow  majority  of  six. 

On  May  5th  Palmer*  of  Magdalen  actually  i)roposed  that  the  whole 
funds  of  the  society  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  treasiu'er  be  sub- 
scribed to  promote  the  return  of  anti-Reform  members  to  Parliament. 
The  society  met,  as  has  been  said,  in  Wyatt's  rooms  in  the  High  Street ; 
and  ib  is  hardly  surprising  that  in  so  exposed  a  situation  the  president 
found  it  necessary  to  postpone  its  next  meeting  "  owing  to  the  disturbed 
.state  of  the  tOAVu,"  especially  as  the  subject  for  debate  was  "  that  the 
j)resent  Ministry  is  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country."  This  most  famous  debate  in  the  annals  of  the  society  began 
on  Monday,  May  10th,  1831,  when  Palmer  of  Magdalen,  Doyle,  and  Sidney 
Herbert  were  opi)osed  by  Lowe,  Massie  and  Tait.  Doyle  describes  an 
incident  of  the  first  night  in  so  vivid  and  charming  a  manner  that  two 

•  A  cousin  of  noundoll  Palmer. 
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trifling  inaccuracies  deserve  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  at  least  uncensured : — 
"For  a  certain  number  of  Thursdays,  the  day  Avhen  our  debates  were 
held,  I  had  watched,  affectionately  and  respectfully,  an 
old  gentleman  with  snow  white  hair,  who  seemed  to  Robert  Lowe, 
have  become  a  regular  attendant.  ...  I  therefore 
pictured  to  myself  that  this  unknown  personage  was  an  enthusiastic 
A'eteran  donatus  jam  rude,  who  sat  watching  the  rising  generation,  to 
see  if  a  flash  of  lightning  here  and  there  were  visible  among  us.  Week 
after  week  I  kept  saying  to  myself.  There  is  that  dear  old  boy  again. 
How  nice  of  him  to  come  and  investigate '  for  himself  what  we  are 
worth  !  I  wish  I  knew  Avho  he  is."  On  that  first  evening  of  the  Reform 
debate  the  long  desired  information!  was  vouchsafed.  "Some  earnest  young 
Tory  had  denounced  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  as  a  vile  creiv  of 
traitors.  He  had  hardly  fini-shed  when  up  jumped  my  patriarch  (it  was 
the  summer  term,  with  the  boat  races  in  full  force),  and  in  a  bold  and 
vigorous  tone  of  voice  took  him  to  task  thus : — '  The  honourable  gentle- 
man has  called  his  Majesty's  Ministers  a  crew.  We  accept  the  omen,  a 
crcAV  they  are ;  and  with  Lord  Grey  for  stroke.  Lord  Brougham  for 
cox,*  and  the  whole  people  of  England  hallooing  on  the  banks,  I  can 
tell  the  honourable  gentleman  they  are  pretty  sure  of  winning  the 
race.'"  Even  those  who  remember  the  brilliant  speeches  in  which  "Bob 
Lowe"  opposed  the  Reform  Bills  of  18G6  and  1867  will  agree  that  this 
undergraduate  sally  was  not  unworthy  of  his  later  reputation.  "Down 
he  sat,"  continues  Doyle,  "loudly  and  deservedly  applauded.  But  I — I 
fell  into  a  state  of  bewilderment  that  passes  description.  I  thought  my 
respected  Methuselah  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  On  recovering  myself,  how- 
ever, I  made  inquiries,  and  soon  discovered  that  I  had  been  revering  as  an 
ancient  sage  the  famous  white-headed  boy.  Bob  Lowe,  now  flourishing  as 
Lord  Sherbrooke."  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  excellent  Oxford  stories 
which  nature,  powerfully  assisted  by  ingenuity  and  imagination,  has  been 
able  to  produce  by  the  combination  of  white  hair  and  short  sight. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  when  Roundell  Palmer  re- 
opened the  debate  for  the  Tories,  and  was  backed  by  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  Lincoln's  oratorical  support  was  of  little  A^alue,  however,  if  we 
may  accept  the  verdict  of  Palmer,  then  Lord  Selborne,  given  in  1873, 
upon  "the  late"  Duke  of  Newcastle:  "certainly  the  worst  speaker  I 
ever  remember  in  the  society,  and  therefore  the  best  example  of  the 
good  the  society  does;  for  he  lived  to  be  a  good  and  useful  speaker." 
It  will  be  seen  later  that  Lincoln,  though  himself  no  speaker,  could 
appreciate  the  gift  in  others. 

Milnes  Gaskell,  who  had  been  gradually  veering  round  from  the  High 
Toryism  of  Gladstone,  spoke  for  the  opposition.  Then  Gladstone  rose. 
Wishing,  as  he  afterwards  said,  to  express  his  views  more  forcibly  than 
in  the  words  of  the  motion,  and  perhaps  dissatisfied  with  the  concise- 
ness and  economy  of  its  diction,  he  moved  the  followmg  rider:— 

"That  the  Ministry  has  unwisely  introduced,  and  most  unscrupulously  forwarded  a 
measure  which  threatens  not  only  to  change  the  form  of  our  Government,  but  ulti- 
mately to  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  social  order,  as  well  as  materially  to  forward 
the  views  of  those  who  are  pursuing  this  project  throughout  the  civilised  world." 

•  Doyle  gives  "steerer,"  which  is  weak,  but  may  be  right,  as  "cox"  is  very  modern. 
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It  Tvas  noTT  nearly  half-past  eleven :  and  as  the  orators  were  not  yet 
satiated,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  Thursday,  May  19th,  Avhen  the 
division  at  last  took  place,  after  speeches  by  Bruce  (Lord  Elgin),  Lyall, 
and  others  :  for  the  motion  and  rider,  94 ;  against,   38 ;  majority,   56. 

By  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  contemporaries,  whether  friendly, 
indifferent,  or  hostile,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  easily  pre-eminent  among  the 
brilliant    speakers    who    then   adorned    the    Oxford    Union   Society.     "As 
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.soon  as  he  daAvned  on  the  Union  he  took  the  first  i)lace."  Said  another, 
who  attained  the  Lord  Chancellorship  :  "  In  those  days  to  which 
men  of  my  generation  look  back,  there  was  one  pre- 
eminent above  all— a  man  Avho  seemed  even  then  to  jDromise 
to  be  ecjual  to  the  greatest  men  Avho  ever  adorned  the 
senate  with  their  elocpience  —  a  man  not  behind  Pitt  or 
that  man  was  Mr.  (Gladstone ;  .  .  .  and  when  I  look 
he  AA'as  as  a  member  and  ])i'esident  of  this  society,  I 
know  that  we  all  foresaw  in  him  the  greatness  which  he 
achieved."  And  if  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
otlier  speakers  Avas  admitted,  the  first  place  among  his  speeches  was 
acc()i(le<|  with  CM^ual  unanimity  to  this  triumi)hant  onslaught  upon  the 
cause  of  Reform.      '*  The  great    oratorical  event  of  my  time,"  says  Doyle, 
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"was     Mr.     Gladstone's    speech    against    the    first    Reform    Bill;    I    may- 
add  that   the    debate    as    a    Avhole,    being    the    outgrowth    of    a    genuine 
passion,  and  an  excitement  shared  by  all,  was  better  than 
the  average.    Most  of  the  speakers  rose  more  or  less  above        His  Finest 
their  ordinary  level,  bnt  when  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down,  we  Speech, 

all  of  us  felt  that  an    epoch    in    onr   lives   had  occnrred." 
He  goes  on  to  say,   "  it  certainly    was    the   finest    speech    of    his    I    ever 
heard,"  a  remarkable  testimony    to   Mr.    Gladstone's    early    oratory,    even 
when  Doyle  adds  the  qualification  that  he  never  heard  him  at  his  best. 
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To  the  same  writer  we  owe  one  brief  but  delightful  reminiscence  of  the 
r.-Deech  itself : — 


"  In  the  debate  on  the  first  Reform  Bill  (at  the  Union),  Mr.  Gladstone  attacked  the 
Whigs  for  their  administrative  incapacity.  At  that  period  he  was  not  much  disposed 
to  make  mucli  allowance  for  Liberal  weaknesses  and  vacillations.  He  therefore  enu- 
merated a   lot  of   trumpery  failures    in    succession,   always    driving  the  imputation    home 

with  this  galling  question— 'If  they  cannot  say  tlie ,  tlie    whole  ,  and  nothing  but 

the ,  how  dare  they  thrust  upon  the  people  of  England,  as  if  it  were  a  chapter  out  of 

their  infallible  Whig  Khoran,  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill— and  nothing  but  the  Bill  ? ' 
One  of  these  reiterated  formulas  was  the  barilla  duty,  the  whole  barilla  duty,  and 
nothing  but  the  barilla  duty — in  the  fixing  of  which  some  hitch,  I  suppose,  had  taken 
place.  Stephen  Denison,  then  a  young  undergraduate  of  Balliol  and  one  of  Manning's 
I 
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most  devoted  vassals,  puzzled  himself— and  small  blame  to  him— over  this  expression, 
new  and  strange  to  a  boy.  Accordingly,  in  all  humbleness,  he  sought  out  his  pope,  and 
asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  tlie  unknown  word.  'Dear  me,'  replied  Manning  (this 
at  least  is  the  tradition),  'not  know  what  "barilla"  means:  I  will  explain  it  to  you  at 
once.  You  see,  in  commerce  there  are  two  methods  of  proceeding.  At  one  time  you 
load  your  ship  with  a  particular  commodity  such  as  tea,  wine,  or  tobacco ;  at  other 
times  you  select  a  variety  of  articles  suitable  for  the  port  of  destination,  and  in  the 
language  of  trade  we  denominate  this  latter  operation  barilla.' " 

There    is    no   harm    in    completing    the    story    or    legend,    especially    in 

view  of   an  unfortunate    remark  which  Cardinal    Manning    once    dropped 

to  his  biographer:    "Mr.  Gladstone's  geese  are  all  swans." 

Gladstone  and     After    this    instruction,     Stephen    Denison    went    his    way 

Manning.  impressed  more  profoundly  than  ever  by  the    intellectual 

greatness  of  his  iDope ;  "but    in    a    week    or    so    he    found 

that  barilla  meant  burnt    seaweed,    or    its    equivalent,    and    his   faith    in 

Manning's  infallibility  Avas  no  longer  the  same."    It  would  be  impertinent 

to  assert  that  Denison's  swan  turned  out  to  be  a    goose ;    but    certainly 

the  exjjlanatiou  and  the  remark,  even  though  the  one  were  a  mere  joke, 

and  the  other  partially    true,  indicate    a   certain    deficiency  in  Manning's 

conception  of  the  duties  of  both  jDatron  and  friend.      It  may  be  doubted 

"whether    Manning,   the    keenest    of    politicians,  could    ever   quite    forgive 

Gladstone  for  superseding  and  eclipsing  him  at  the  Union.    Nevertheless 

we  have  it  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  that  no  one  else  was  so  intimate 

w'ith  Manning  in  his  Anglican  days.     But  their  friendship  was  on  a  narroAV 

basis.     In  1851,   "  on  Manning  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  our  friendship 

■died  a  natural  death,  for  outside  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  its  concerns 

we  had  no  ideas  or  interests  in  common." 

Mr.  Doyle,  like  Archbishop  Tait,  never  changed  his  ojjinions.    The  Union 

condemned  her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of  Lowe's 

omen  ;  "  and  I  for  one,  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done  over  again,  should  vote 

against  them  now  with  as  much  zeal  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  I  voted  against 

them  then,  and  I  should  expect  Lord  Sherbrooke  to  vote  with  me  instearl 

•of  with  Mr.  Gladstone,   seeing  that  he  has  grown  wiser  as  well  as  older." 

,  But  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  will  not  regret  that 

DlsraeUs   Taunt.   Mr.   Gladstone    did  not  keep  his  eyes    closed  to   the  light, 

or   having    opened     them,    did  not  close  them  again.    The 

minority    may    chuckle,    if    they     can,    over  Mr.  Disraeli's    speech  in    the 

House  of  Commons  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  186G,  when  he  taunted  his  great 

rival  with  his  rider — quoting  it  incorrectly— in  the  Oxford  Union  debate : — 

"The  other  day  I  was  looking  over  the  records  of  a  celebrated  Assembly— I  will  not 
say  as  celebrated  as  the  House  of  Commons,  though  unquestionably  men  as  illustrious 
as  any  that  ever  figured  in  the  House  of  Commons  belonged  to  it— and  the  period  was 
one  similar  to  the  present.  The  time  was  when  the  great  Reform  Bill  was  introduced 
in  1831.  The  country  then  was  greatly  agitated.  On  the  16th  May,  1831,  at  Wyatfs 
rooms— I  am  sure  hon.  members  opposite  will  remember  Wyatt's  rooms  and  the  Oxford 
Union— the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  was  before  the  Union,  and  an  ardent  member, 
Mr.  Knatchbull,  moved  the  following  resolution  with  regard  to  it:  'That  the  present 
Ministry  is  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country.'  It  was  supported— 
one  rememl)ers  it  almost  with  a  sigh— by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  debate  was 
adjourned.  But  there  was  a  member  of  the  Union  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the  bold 
cxi)resHion  of  opinion  of  Mr.  Knatchbull,  and  who  next  day  moved  a  rider  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  that  rider  was  in  these  terms:— 

"'That    the    Ministry  has  unwisely  introduced   and    most  unscrupulously  forwarded  a 
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measure  ■wliicli  threatens  not  only  to  change  the  form  of  our  government,  but  ultimately 
to  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  social  order,  as  well  as  materially  to  forward  the  views 
of  those  who  press  these  projects  throughout  the  civilised  world.' 

I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  take  that  amendment  instead  of  the  one  now  moved  by 
the  noble  lord.  The  amendment  as  I  have  read  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  William  Gladstone 
of  Christ  Church  ['  Oh,  Oh '].  The  utterances  of  hon.  Members  prove  what  I  say — how 
<UfRcult  it  is  to  devise  an  amendment  that  will  please  everybodJ^" 

But  the  score  Avas  piircliasqd  dearly ;  for  on  the  next  day  (April  28th, 
1866),  in  a  speech  which  justly  ranks  among  the  noblest  specimens  of 
British  oratory,  Mr.  Gladstone  dealt  as  folloAvs  Avith  this  belated  charge 
of  political  inconsistency  :— 

"The  right  hon.  gentleman,  secure,  i  suppose,  in  the  recollection  of  his  own  consistency, 
has  taunted  me  with  the  political  errors  of  my  boyhood.  When  he  addressed  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  he  showed  his  magnanimity  by  declaring 
that  he  would  not  take  the  philosopher  to  task  for  what  lie  wrote 
twenty-five  years  ago;  but  when  he  caught  one  who,  thirty-six  years 
ago,  just  emerged  from  boyhood,  and  still  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford,  had  expressed  an  opinion,  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  of  wliich  he  has  so 
long  and  bitterly  repented,  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
that  oflfered  itself  to  his  appetite  for  eflfect.  He,  a  Parliamentary  champion  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  and  the  leader,  as  he  informs  us  to-night,  of  the  Tory  party,  is  so  ignorant  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  so  simple  in  the  structure  of  his  mind,  that  he  positively 
thought  he  would  obtain  a  Parliamentary  advantage  by  exhibiting  me  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  exhibited  me,  let  me  exhibit 
myself.  What  he  has  stated  is  true.  I  deeply  regret  it ;  but  I  was  bred  under  the  shadov/ 
of  the  great  name  of  Canning :  every  influence  connected  with  that  name  governed  the 
politics  of  my  childhood  and  of  my  youth.  With  Canning  I  rejoiced  in  the  removal  of 
religious  disabilities,  and  in  the  character  which  he  gave  to  our  policy  abroad ;  with 
Canning  I  rejoiced  in  the  opening  which  he  made  towards  the  establishment  of  free 
commercial  interchanges  between  nations ;  with  Canning,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
that  great  name,  and  under  the  shadow  of  that  yet  more  venerable  name  of  Burke,  I 
grant,  my  youthful  mind  and  imagination  were  impressed  with  the  same  idle  and  futile  fears 
which  still  bewilder  and  distract  the  mature  mind  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  had 
conceived  that  fear  and  alarm  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  in  the  days  of  my  undergraduate 
career  at  Oxford  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  feels ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
us  is  this— I  thank  him  for  bringing  it  out— that,  having  those  views,  I  moved  the 
Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  to  express  them  clearly,  plainly,  forcibly,  in  downright 
English,  while  the  right  hon.  gentleman  does  not  dare  to  tell  the  nation  what  it  is 
that  he  really  thinks,  and  is  content  to  skulk  under  the  shelter  of  the  meaningless 
amendment  which  is  proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  And  noAv,  Sir,  I  quit  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  I  leave  him  to  his  reflections,  and  I  envy  him  not  one  particle  of  the 
polemical  advantage  which  he  has  gained  by  his  discreet  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  the   Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  in  tiie  year  of  grace  1831." 

Charles  Wordsworth,  writing  to  his  brother  Christopher  on  the  24th 
April,  1831,  after  speaking  of  Gladstone's  speech  as  "the  most  splendid 
out  and  out  that  was  ever  heard  in  our  Society,"  assures  him  that  "  the 
Oxford  Union  will  yet  save  the  country"— a  prophecy  which  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled  immediately,  or  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  uttered.  Words- 
worth could  not  conceive  speeches  "more  eloquent  or  more  powerful  in 
argument  than  both  Bruce's  and  Gladstone's.  The  other  side,"  he  added 
very  unfairly,  "possess  no  aristocracy  either  of  rank  or  talent."  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  letter  to  the  Standard,  signed  "Alumnus,"  in  which  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  debate,  took  the  same  line,  but  avoided  discourtesy  to 
his  opponents  in  a  characteristic  sentence :  "  Your  readers  will  perhaps  be 
pleased,  though  not  surprised,  to  learn  that  in  so  far  at  least  as  Oxford 
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is  concerned  the  rising  generation  promise  in  no  degree  to  fall  short  of 
their  seniors.  The  division  was  striking  enough,  but  the  proportion  of 
persons  distinguished  in  the  University  was  even  greater  than  the  figures 

indicated."    The    last   portion    of   this  letter   is  interesting 

Universities  and     because  Mr.  Gladstone  anticipates  as  it  were  and  provides 

Political  Questions.  ^  possible  answer  to  the  criticism  which  he  levelled  at  his 

youthful  prejudices  in  the  speech  of  1866,  which  we  have 
just  quoted.  The  Union  Society,  he  argues,  is  not  more  illiberal  than  the 
University.  But  as  that  might  possibly  be  deemed  faint  praise,  he 
proceeds : — 

"It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  conceive,  and 
assume  as  an  indisputable  truth,  that  the  members  of  our  Universities  are  neither  com- 
petent to  form,  nor  entitled  to  pronounce,  any  opinion  on  any  political  question.  Still 
there  are  others  who  conceive  the  circumstances  under  which  our  youth  are  educated 
here,  by  no  means  such  as  to  impose  this  total  disqualification.  If  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  denounced  as  expectant  and  reversionary  corruptionists,  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  [be]  observed  that  their  period  of  life,  warmth  of  feeling,  and  want  of  experience 
render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  led  away  by  those  seductive  and  fascinating  phan- 
toms which  have  lately  been  presented  with  such  fatal  efTect  to  the  view  of  the  English 
populace.  The  very  spirit  of  opposition  to  authority  might  perhaps  be  deemed,  by  an 
impartial  person,  a  consideration  proving  them  rather  liable  to  err  against  than  for 
existing  institutions.  As  far  as  their  studies,  and  the  effect  produced  by  them  on  their 
mind,  are  concerned,  I  know  not  whether  the  stimulating  food  of  the  daily  press,  which 
forms  the  ordinary  diet  of  reformers,  be  more  sound  or  more  wholesome  aliment  than 
that  study  of  philosophic  history,  and  that  rigorous  adherence  and  attention  to  princi- 
ples, for  which  Oxford  has  long  been,  and  is  at  this  moment,  so  peculiarly  and  so 
laonourably  distinguished.  Long  may  their  studies  flourish  and  these  results  continue  to 
issue  from  them  ! " 

Sir  Francis  Doyle  describes  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  to  Disraeli  as  "an 
apology  for  having  been  unfortunately  too  well  educated."  A  truer,  if 
less  ei^igrammatic,  account  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  "  Chapter 
of  Autobiography."  It  was  surely  no  slight  to  academic  learning,  no 
disparagement  of  Aristotle  and  Thucydides,  of  Burke  and  Canning,  to 
rejoice  at  having  escaped,  as  they  escaped,  and  as  every  great  man  must 
escaije,  from  the  tyranny  of  dogmas  whose  acceptance  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  the  prelude  to  life,  as  their  rejection  or  modification  is  essential 
to  its  perfect  development.  To  insist  on  a  rigorous  political  consistency 
is  to  insist  on  political  stagnation.  We  may  deplore  "the  relative 
deficiency  in  foresight "  shown  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reference  to  Emanci- 
pation, Reform,  and  Corn  Law  Repeal,  we  may  pity  the  contortions  of 
the  trimmer  and  scowl  iipon  the  easy  maxims  of  the  opportunist ;  but 
the  student  of  politics  and  the  critic  of  statesmen  will  abandon  "the 
hopeless  attempt  to  stereotype  the  minds  of  men  and  fasten  on  their 
manhood  the  swaddling  clothes  of  their  infancy." 

But  in  the  summer  of  1831  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  in  the  straitest  sect 
of  Toryism,  and  the  fame  of  his  speech  soon  spread  abroad.  It  was  told 
bow  a  young  Whig  named  Alston  had  been  so  impressed  that  he  crossed 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  actually  spoke  in  favour  of  the  rider  on  the 
third  day  of  the  debate.  The  effect  produced  by  the  speech  was  reported 
at  Clumber  by  Lord  Lincoln,  with  the  result  that  a  year  later  Mr.  Glad- 
stone became  the  "carefully  selected  nominee"  of  the  bigoted  old  Duke 
of  Newcastle. 
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The  last  debate  in  wliieli  Mr.   Gladstone  took  part,  of  a  society   from 
which    he    had    i-eceived    only   less    distinction    than    he    had    conferred, 
turned  upon  the  question  of   Negro  Emancipation.    On  the 
Mr.  Gladstone's      2nd  of  June,   1831,  it  Avas  moved   "  That  while  all  due  pre- 
Last  Union  Debate,    caution   consistent  Avitli  siich   a  measure   should  be  taken, 
the   negroes    in    the  "West    Indies  should    be    emancipated 
■without    delay."      Mr.   Gladstone    submitted    an    amendment    which,    con- 
sidering that  his  father  Avas  a  slave-owner,  must  be  regarded  as  moderate 
and  even  liberal  :— 

"That  legislative  enactments  ought  to  be  made,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  enforced— (1> 
For  better  guarding  the  personal  and  civil  rights  of  the  negroes  in  our  West  India 
Colonies.  {2.)  For  the  establishing  of  compulsory  manumission.  (3)  For  securing  univer- 
sally the  receiving  a  Christian  education,  under  the  clergy  and  teachers,  independent  of 
the  planters ;  a  measure  of  which  total  but  gi-adual  emancipation  will  be  the  natural 
consequence,  as  it  was    of  a  similar  procedure  in   the  first  ages  of  Christianity." 

Gladstone's    speech   is    alluded    to    by    Robert    Lowe    in    his   "  Chapter   of 
Autobiography  "  : — 

"As  far  as  mere  elocution  Avent,  he  spoke  as  well  as  he  does  now  in  1876.  He  had 
taken  just  as  much  pains  with  the  details  of  his  subject  as  he  would  have  if  he  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  did  not  launch  into  comnxonplaces  about 
the  rights  of  man,  but  he  proposed  a  Avell-considered  and  carefully-jirepared  scheme  ot 
gradual  emancipation." 

The  last  political  act  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  undergraduate  career  at 
Oxford  was  the  drafting  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Reform  Bill,  of  which  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  petition  was  presented  on  the  1st  of  July,  1831.  On  the  Gth  the  Second 
Reform  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  new  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  130.  The  young  gentlemen  had  done  their  best  to 
stem  the  flowing  tide.  They  had  pnlverised  the  Reformers  in  Wyatt's 
i-ooms.  But  the  Reformers  had  risen  from  the  dust,  and  wei'e  now 
having  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of 
Commoas. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

MR.    GLADSTONE    AS    A    SCHOLAR. 

Decay  of  Classical  Taste  in  Parliament— Influence  of  Canning— At  Eton  and  Oxford — 
A])pointed  an  Examiner  at  Eton— Collaboration  with  Lord  Lyttelton— Homeric  Studies 
—An  Opponent  of  "  Separatism"— "The  Slicing  of  Hector"— Homer's  Moral  Teaching 
—Mr.  Gladstone's  Interpretation  of  Homer— An  Advocate  of  Classical  Studies— His 
Seriousness  as  a  Classical  Scholar— Mr.  Punch's  Banter— The  Hellenic  Element  in 
Civilisation — Attitude  towards  the  Universities— Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  a  Nursery 
for  Statesmen — Studies  in  Italian  Literature  :  Dante  and  Leopardi— Translating 
Horace. 

THE  innate  conservatism  which,  as  his  biographers  tell  us,  and  as 
indeed  any  observer  who  can  look  deeper  than  political  shibboleths 
extend  may  sec  for  himself,  Avas  an  essential  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mental  constitution,  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  his 
attitude  towards  literary  and  more  especially  classical  studies.  It  was 
nearly  twenty  years  before  liis  death  that  a  well-known  political 
journalist,  writing  of  him,   used  these  Avords  : — 

"Mr.  Gladstone  is  described  as  'a  statesman  and  man  of  letters.'  All  the  world 
recognises  him  as  the  first,  and  he  has  <a  very  fair  claim  to  be  considered  the  second. 
In  a  real,  tliough  perhaps  not  very  broad  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man 
of  letters,  and  within  the  limits  he  has  chosen,  his  devotion  to  literature  is  intense. 
"Within  the  circle  of  humane  letters,  perhaps  poetry  has  had  the  greatest  charms  for 
him,   and  Homer  above  all   other  poets." 

This  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  Homer  by  no  means  exhausts  the  field 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  literai'y  interests.  The  number  of  Englishmen  who 
have  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  Dante  than  he  had  might  probably  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  ;  nor  indeed  Avas  any  period  of  Italian  literature 
unfamiliar  to  him.  With  Virgil  and  Avith  Horace  he  had  the  intimate 
and  affectionate  acquaintance  befitting  an  old  Etonian ;  and  it  was  but  a 
little  while  before  his  death  that  he  signalised  his  final  release  from  more 
than  sixty  years  of  political  labour  by  jjublishing  a  ti'anslation  of  Horace's 
Odes,  an  exercise  perhaps  more  in  favour  in  his  younger  days  than  in 
these.  Any  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  AA'hich  should  fail  to  consider 
this  side  of  his  activity  Avould  indeed  be  hopelessly  incomplete. 

Of  course,  the  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  regard  the  classics  as  at  best 
useful  exercises  for  such  young  people  as  have  a  bent  that 
way ;    they    are  no  longer  held,   as   they    Avere    even    fifty        Dacay  of 
years  ago,  to  be  the  essential  part  of  all  higher  education,    Classical  Taste, 
still    less    as    an    accomplishment   Avhich    every    cultivated 
gentleman  must  possess,   and  Avhich  those  Avho  did  not  possess   it  might 
at    least    be    expected  to  respect  and  admire.     Even  up  to  a   generation 
ago,  it  Avas  quite  usual  for  leading  statesmen  to  occupy  their  leisure  in 
classical   translations    and    cultiA'ated    exercises    of   a    similar  kind.     Lord 
Derby,  the   "Rupert  of  debate,"  and  a  sportsman  in  Parliament  and  out- 
side it,  translatetl  the  "  Iliad  "  into  Averse,  and  AAas  capable,  as  all  Avho  heard 
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him  admit  tlie  Priuce  of  Wales  to  a  degree  at  Oxford  in  1863  will 
allow,  of  beautiful  Latiuit:^'.  Lord  Carnarvon  translated  part  of  the 
'•  Odyssey,"  as  well  as  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus,  with  the  approval 
of  good  scholars.  People  still  far  froin  old  age  can  remember  the 
time  when  no  great  speech  in  Parliament  Avas  complete  without  a 
Latin  quotation  or  two :  indeed,  it  may  be  suspected  that  a  dexterously 
applied  line  of  Virgil  or  Horace  now  and  again  has  had  its  effect  upon 
the  fate  of  a  measure.  Everyone  has  heard  the  anecdote  of  a  some- 
Avhat  earlier  day,  how  a  Minister  quoting  Horace  was  corrected  by  one 
of  the  Oi)]iositiou ;  how  the  former  betted  a  guinea  that  his  version  was 
correct ;  how  the  question  was  then  and  there  referred  to  the  Speaker  ; 
and  how,  on  his  decision  being  given  against  the  Minister,  that  gentle- 
man tossed  a  guinea  across  the  floor  of  the  house  to  his  opponent,  Avho, 
as  he  liocketed  it,  observed  that  it  was  the  first  money  he  had  ever 
received  from  the  Treasury  bench.  Sir  W.  Young  is  not  known  to 
fame  either  as  a  scholar  or  as  a  statesman ;  yet  we  are  told  that  in 
the  debates  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  he  defended  slaverj'  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  men  that  it  had  produced.  '"If,"  he  said,  "honourable 
gentlemen  Avould  look  into  their  Macrobius,  they  would  find  that  half  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  been  slaves."  We  are  not  concerned  with  Sir 
W.  Young's  logic,  nor  even  with  the  accuracy  of  his  reference ;  but  it 
would  hardly  have  been  made  had  not  the  name  of  Macrobius  meant 
something  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  majority  of  his  audience.  In  the 
present  House  of  Commons  there  may  be  thii'ty  members  who  have 
heard  of  Macrobius :  we  can  think  of  only  two  or  three  who  can 
by  any  possibility  be  supposed  to  have  read  him.  Or.  to  take  a 
greater  name,  Mr.  Fox,  an  ardent  iDolitician.  perhaps  even  a  yet 
more  ardent  votary  of  pleasiu'e,  found  time  amid  all  his  occu- 
pations and  distractions  to  correspond  on  classical  topics  with  the 
celebrated — or  we  should  perhaps  rather  say  notorious— Gilbert  Wake- 
field, who  was  himself,  to  his  own  cost  it  may  be  said,  a  man  of 
other  callings.  The  present  writer  was  many  years  ago  talking  Avith  a 
lelative  of  his  own,  then  over  eighty  years  old,  who  had  for  more 
than  sixty  years  led  a  busy  life  as  a  banker  in  Loudon.  The  old 
gentleman  mentioned  that  he  had  just  been  reading,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  one  of  the  less  known  Latin  poets,  and  had  found  a  good 
many  fine  things  in  him :  in  jjroof  of  wliich  he  i^roceeded  to  quote 
"  oft'  the  reel "  ten   or  a  dozen   lines  of  the  author  in  cpiestion. 

It  was  amid  a  generation  like  this,   saturated  with  classical  literature, 

and  thinking  no  oi-nament  so  befitting  a    public    man    as    a    tincture    of 

ancient  letters,   that    Mr.    Gladstone    grew    up.      How    far 

Influence  of  the  innnediate  surroundings  of  his  home  were  of  a 
Canning.  character    to    foster    any    natural    tendency,    Ave    do    not 

know.  His  father,  Sir  John  Gladstone,  has  the  reputa- 
tion rather  of  a  Aigorous  and  upright  man  of  business  than  of  one 
interested  in  scholarship  or  letters ;  and  the  same  Avould  jjrobably  be 
true  of  most  of  those  Avith  Avhom  he  came  in  daily  contact.  There 
Avas,  hoAV(!ver,  one  not  infrequent  A'isitor  to  his  father's  house  AA'hose 
influence  nuist  imdouljtedly  haA-e  stinuilated  any  literary  or  scholarly 
tastes  Avhidi  the  Ijoy  i)os.sessed.  It  Avas  in  1812.  before  William 
Glad.stone    ]ia<l     left     the    nursery,    that    a    section    of     the    electors    of 
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Liverpool  invited  George  Canning  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  The 
resolntion  embodying  their  wish  Avas  moved  by  Sir  (then  Mr.)  John 
Gladstone ;  and  another  writer  has  shown  that  thronghont  the  ten  years 
dnring  which  Canning  was  member  foi-  Liverpool.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
liis  leading  supporter. 


l.EOKGE    CANNING. 
(From  the  Portrait  by  Maurin.) 

When  Canning  ceased  to  represent  Liverpool,  William  Gladstone  was 
an  Eton  boy.  One  would  like  to  think — and  though,  so  far  as  we  knoAV. 
no  direct  evidence  on  the  matter  exists,  it  seems  not  improbable — that 
his  intimacy  with  the  most  brilliant  of  old  Etonians  had  some  share  in 
determining  Mr.  John  Gladstone's  choice  of  a  school  for  his  sons.  It 
was  a  long  journey  from  Liverpool  to  Eton  iu  those  days,  and  one 
would  imagine  that  some  special  inducement  would  be  needed  to  per- 
suade a  Liverpool  merchant  to  pass    by    all    nearer    places    of    education 
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in  fa,voiir  of  one  so  remote,  with  whieli  he  had  no  special  connection. 
However  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  Canning  went  for  a  great  deal  in 
the  forming  of  the  future  statesman's  mind  rests  on  the  best  of  all 
evidence,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter.* 

Now  Canning  was  not  only  a  statesman.  Like  the  eminent  persons 
already  mentioned,  and  many  another  of  that  and  the  previous  age,  he 
was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  scholar.  At  Eton  and  at  Oxford  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lads  of  his  day.  It  was  a  day  when 
clever  boys,  nowhere  more  than  at  Eton,  learnt  to  handle  the  classical 
languages,  especially  Latin,  almost  as  though  they  were  living.  They 
read,  too,  more  widely  than  is  common  in  these  days,  even  among  pro- 
fessed scholars  ;  and  as  we  have  said,  they  retained  the  habit  in  later 
life.  Almost  without  exception  the  statesmen  of  this  century  who  have 
retained  their  scholarship  have  been  Etonians. 

At  Eton  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  been  noted  rather  as  a  hard- 
working than  as  a  brilliant  boy,  so  far  as  his  school-Avork  went ;  though 
he  gained  a  reputation  as  an  able  translator  from  the  classics.  At 
Oxford  as  at  Eton,  his  associates  were  those  distinguished  for  in- 
tellectual pursuits  and  steady  habits,  and  among  them  he  took  the 
lead.  The  accounts  of  contemporai-ies  teem  with  testimonies  to  his 
influence.  We  hnd  him  organising  an  Essay  Society,  making  speeches— 
not  always,  as  we  have  seen,  forgotten  in  after  days— on  the  Tory  side 
at  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  reading  steadily  both  classics 
and  mathematics  to  such  good  eifect  that  he  closed  his  University 
career  with  the  highest  honour  which  the  University  then  had  to  offer, 
a  double  first-class. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Par-liamentary  life,  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  Avritten  as  freely  as  in  the  later  years  on 
subjects  connected  with  literature  and  scholarship,  these  interests  were 
by  no  means  laid  aside.  We  are  told  that  his  constant  companions  were 
Homer  and  Dante  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have,  as  the  phrase  is, 
"kept  \ip  his  classics,"  for  in  1840  he  was  invited  to  act  as  examiner 
for  the  Newcastle  Scholarship  at  Eton.  This  prize, 
Appointed  an  which  was  founded  just  after  Mr.  Gladstone  left  the  school. 
Examiner  at  Eton,  ^jy  ^j^e  same  Duke  of  Newcastle  under  Avhose  auspices 
he  had  entered  Parliament,  has  ever  since  been  the 
"blue  libbon"  of  Eton  scholarship,  and  the  boy  who  Avins  it  seldom 
fails,  Avhen  he  passes  on  to  the  University,  to  take  a  high  place  among 
the  classical  students  of  his  year.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  task  of 
adjudging  it  cannot  be  committed  to  one  Avho  has  allowed  his  classical 
lore  to  grow  rusty.  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleague  in  this  work  was  the  late 
Lord  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  his  day,  who  had  a  few 
years  Ijcfore  been  at  the  head  of  the  Classical  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 
The  two  examiners  were  brothers-in-law,  and  this  was  not  the  last 
time  that  their  names  were  associated  in  the  bond  of  a  common  love 
for  anci(!nt  liteiature.  Twenty  years  later  they  participated  in  a  volume 
of  "Translations"  into  and  fr(mi  vari<ms  languages.  Lord  Lyttelton's, 
which  all  belong  to  the  former  group,  show  un<iuestionably  the  finer 
hcliolarsliii)  and    the  mcjre   intimate    grasp    of    Cireek    and    Latin    diction; 

♦  Sec  i)p.  77-78,  1:51,  etc. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  testify  to  a  wider  range  of  reading.  The  renderings 
from  Italian  and  German  are  all  in  his  portion  of  the  book  ;  and  they 
serve  to  show  that  before  he  had  long  left  the  University— for  most  of 
the  pieces,  though  not  published  till  1861,  date  from  the  "thirties" — 
Dante  and  Schiller  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  Homer  and  Horace.  One 
of  his  translations  from  the  Italian  poet  may  be  given,  as  the  book  is 
now  scarce,  and  many  readers  may  not  have  access  to  it.  Those  who 
know  the  original  lines  in  the  third  canto  of  the  "Paradise"  Avill  re- 
cognise the  fidelity  of  the  version,  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
additional  burden  Avhich  the  translator  has  put  on  himself  through 
adherence  to  the  somewhat  complicated  measure  of  the  original. 

"Love  by  his  virtue,  Brother,   hath  appeased 

Our  several  wills :    he  causeth  us  to  will 
But  what  we  have,   all  other  longings  eased. 
Did  we  desire  a  region  loftier  still, 

Such  our  desire  were  dissonant  from  His, 
Who  bade  us  each  our  several  stations  fill : 
A  tiling  imjjcasible   in  these  spheres  of  bliss. 

If  whoso  dwelleth  here,   in  Love  alone 
Must  dwell,    and   if  Love's  nature  well  thou  wis. 
Within  the  will  Divine  to  set  our  own 

Is  of  the  essence  of  this  Being  blest. 
For  that  our  wills  to  one  with   His  be  grown. 
So,   as  we  stand  throughout  the  realms  of  rest, 

From  stage  to  stage,  our  pleasure  is  the  King's, 
AVhose  will  our  will   informs,   by  Him  imprest. 
In  His  Will  is  our  peace.     To  this  all  things 

By  Him  created,   or  by  Nature  made, 
As  to  a  central  sea,  self-motion  brings." 

Here  again  is  a  spirited  and  on  the  Avhole  wonderfully  faithful 
rendering  of  a  famous  Homeric  simile  : — 

"  As  when  the  billows  gather  fast 

With  slow  and  sullen  roar. 
Beneath  the  keen  north-western  blast. 

Against  the  sounding  shore : 
First  far  at  sea   it  rears  its  crest, 

Then  bursts  upon  the  beach. 
Or  with  proud  arch  and   swelling  breast, 

Where  headlands  outward  reach, 
It  smites  their  strength,   and  bellowing  flings 

Its  silver  foam  afar ; 
So,   stern  and  thick,   the  Danaan  kings 

And  soldiers  marched  to   war." 

One  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  contributions  to  the  joint  Avork  is  a  rendering 
into  rhymed  Latin  verse  of  the  famous  hymn  "Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for 
me,"  in  which  he  has  aimed,  not  unsuccessfully,  at  catching  the  manner 
of  the  mediaeval  hymn-writers. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  first  appearance  in  print  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
classical  student  was  in  1868,  when  he  published  his  wor-k  called 
"Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age."  This  Avas  followed,  eleven 
years  later,  by  "  Juventus  Mundi :  the  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic 
Age,"  in  which,  as  he    tells  his  readers,  the  greater  part  of  the    results 
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arrived  at  in  the  earlier  work  are  embodied,  tliougli  with  considerable 
modifications  diie  to  more  extended  reading.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  this  ^^-ork  appeared,  its  author  liad  just  become  Prime 
Homeric  Studies.  Minister  for  the  first  time.  It  did  not  exliaust  his  activity 
in  this  line.  In  1876  appeared  "Homeric  Synchronism;  an 
Enquirj-  into  the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer,"  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
use  was  made  of  recent  i^esearches  into  ancient  Egyptian  history.  The 
connection  of  ancient  Greek  customs,  domestic  and  religious,  with  the  East, 
and  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  such  as  formed  a  part  of 
primitive  Hellenic  culture,  and  those  Avhich  were  introdv^ced  from  Western 
Asia  through  the  agency  of  later  intercourse  with  traders  and  others 
belonging  to  the  scientific  family  of  mankind,  more  especially  the 
Phoenicians,  is  another  branch  of  Homeric  studj'  Avhieh  appears  always 
to  have  interested  Mr.  Gladstone.  Some  of  his  conclusions  in  regard  to 
it  will  be  found  in  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  1889,  entitled  "Phoenician  Affinities  of  Ithaca."  Here,  as  in 
everything  else  which  Mi-.  Gladstone  wrote  on  these  matters,  the 
reader  finds  evidence  of  stutly  ranging  over  an  amazingly  wide  field,  as 
well  as,  no  doubt,  of  a  certain  tendency  to  build  up  far-reaching  con- 
clusions on  inferences  Avhich  themselves  rest  upon  a  substructure  of 
established  fact  somewhat  precariously  combined  with  conjecture,  but 
withal  of  a  buoyant  enthusiasm  for  the  whole  subject,  not  only 
stimulating  in  itself,  but  astounding  in  an  aged  man.  not  yet  dis- 
entangled from  the  duties  and  anxieties  of  a  leading  political  position. 

With  two  exceptions,  "Homeric  Synchronism"  was  the  last  volume 
published  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Homeric  matters.  Of  these  the  best 
known,  small  but  packed  with  matter,  is  the  "  Homeric  Primer," 
liublished  in  1878 :  a  date  at  which  the  veteran  statesman,  though 
not  in  office,  and  nominally  only  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Opposition,  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  very  much  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle.  This  little  book,  which  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Literature 
and  History  Primers,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  is  in  some 
ways  the  most  remarkable  of  its  author's  ijroductions.  It  represents  the 
study  of  some  fifty  years  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  and  set  out 
in  clear  and  popular  language,  so  that  it  may  be  i-ead  with  interest  and 
profit  even  by  those  who  cannot  read  a  letter  of  Greek,  so  only  that 
they  have  that  love  of  literature  which  is  irrespective  of  age  or  language. 

Mr.  Gladstone  looks  at  Homer  —  one  cannot  but  speak  of  "Homer" 
as  an  individual,  Avhatever  learned  men  may  have  to  say  about  the 
composite  character  of  the  poems  which  beai'  his  name — he  looks  at 
Homer  as  Horace  did  long  ago.  Homer  is  for  him  not  merely  the 
master  of  resounding  verse,  the  recorder  of  ancient  customs,  the  store- 
house of  ancient  mythology,  but  he  is  also  the  almost  inspired  sage  who 
teaches 

"  What's  fair,   what  foul,   how  wise  men  act,   liow  fools, 
Bf'tti'r  than  all  the    lore  of  all  the  schools." 

With  the  tlicory  just  mentioned,  the  professorial  tht^ory  as  it  has 
been  termed,  of  tlio  origin  of  the  Homeric^  j)oeins  iianu^y.  tliut  they  are 
a  conihinjitioii  or  initchwork  of  a  great  number  of  i)opular  ballads  pro- 
duced  by   many  different  authors  at  many  different   periods,  and  pieced 
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together    by    an    editor    or    editors    frt    a    comparatively    late    date  —  Mr. 

Gladstone   had.    as    ina>'    be    supposed,    not    niueh    sympathy.      Even    the 

modified  forms  of  it.  that  which  makes  the  •' Iliad"  and  the 

An  Opponent  of    "Odyssey"  the  work  of  different  authors,   and  that  which 

•Separatism.'     further  assigns  part   of  the   •' Iliad"   to  the    airthor   of  the 

' "Odyssey,"    were   more   than    he   was   prepared  to   accept. 

Homer— whoever  may  be  designated  under  that  traditional  name — is    for 

liim  Homer,  as  surely  as  Virgil  is  Virgil,  as  Dante  is  Dante.      A  highly 

characteristic-  sample  of  his 
method  of  meeting  "  sepa- 
ratist "  theories  was  given  in 
a  paper  much  discussed  at  the 
time,  called  "  The  Slicing  of 
Hector,"  which  was  published 
in  the  XinefeoitJi  Coitury  for 
October.  1878.     It  opens  thus:— 

'•The  ingenuity  of  moflern  me- 
chanism, a^  I  am  told,  cuts  a  skin 
of  Morocco  leather  right  down  its 
interior  tissue  into  two  skins,  and 
with  a  loss  of  solidity  and  durabilitj' 
produces  a  doubled  superficies  of 
available  material,  genuine  in  a  cer- 
tain sense.  A  like  process  has  been 
instituted  by  some  of  the  distin- 
guished scholars  who  agree  in  divid- 
ing the  Homeric  poems  into  two 
integral  masses.  This  slicing  process 
is  applied  to,  and  in  part  founded  on, 
a  bisection  of  many  principal  Homeric 
characters,  each  of  whom  is  placed 
before  us  in  a  dual  personality,  ac- 
cording to  his  '  presentment '  in  the.se 
segments  respectively.  Hector,  among 
the  rest,  is  divided  into  two  Hectors ; 
and,  as  is  alleged,  with  two  differei.t 
sets    of    attributes.      The    question    I 

have   now  to  ask    is  whetlier  we  shall    accept   this  duali.sm    for  Hector,    or   shall  still    be 

<ontent   to  have  him  in  the  singular  number." 

The  article  is  a  criticism  of  the  views  of  Sir  William  (ieddes  of  Aberdeen, 
who  in  a  recent  work  had  maintained  the  soberer  thesis  of  two  sejmrate 
of)mi)f)nent  i)arts  in  the  "  Iliad,"  assigning  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  jjoem  to  a 
separate  author,  whom  he  deemed  to  be  also  the  author  of  the  "Odj'ssey." 
(Jne  of  his  arguments  was  based  on  alleged  discrepancies  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Trojan  chiefs  character.  Mr.  Gladstcme  c<mtends  that  these 
<liscrei)ancies,  such  as  they  are,  are  no  more  than  might  have  been 
exjx'cted  from  a  single  atithor  divided  between  his  desire  to  i)ortray  a 
u)l)le  ami  heroic  character  and  his  i^atriotic  jireference  for  the  cause  to 
which  the  hero  was  opposed.  "As  I  takt'  it,  the  composition  of  his 
Hector  was,  if  not  the  greatest  substantive  feat  he  had  to  accomplish, 
yet  the  greatest  difliculty  h<'  had  to  surmount."  He  shows  that  Homer 
.-teadily  keeps  the  Trojan  Asiatic  tyije  inferior  to  the  more  robust 
European    tyjjc    of    the    Greeks.      "Fhmness    of    tissue    is    the    prevailing 
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quality  of  the  Achaian  chieftains ;  and  the  want  of  it  is  the  note  of  their 
opponents."  Yet  Hector  must  not  "as  an  unworthy  antagonist  disimrage 
Achilles "  ;  may  we  not  add  that  Homer  himself  shared  the  aifeetion 
which  every  reader  feels  for  the  chivalrous  hero,  in  spite  of  his  faults 
more  truly  a  gentleman  than  any  other  i^ersonage  in  the  poem  ?  Homer 
has  attained  his  end  by  determining  that  the  variability  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  Trojan  type  should  in  Hector's  case  "range  over  the 
largest  possible  scale.  Hence  we  have  in  him  sharper  and  more  numerous 
contrasts  than  in  any  other  character  of  the  jioem.  A  coarseness  which 
occasionally  comes  near  brutality  is  united  with  domestic  affection  in  Avhich 
alone  he  is  profound,  and  with  a  gentleness  ascribed  in  the  'Iliad'  to 
no  one  but  him.  .  .  .  No  man  is  more  rash ;  but  none  has  a  deeper 
sentiment  of  the  future.  .  .  .  He  could  even  descend  to  be  a  coward  ; 
while  at  the  very  last,  in  the  presence  of  a  more  terrible  warrior,  when 
driven  absohitely  to  bay,  he  rose  to  be  a  perfect  hero." 

Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  evidence  with  which  he  supports  it  shows  an  extraordinarily 
minute  knowledge  of  the  text.  Not  an  incident,  not  an  epithet  is  over- 
looked which  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  argument.  Mr.  George 
Russell,  in  his  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone  published  a  few  years  ago, 
quotes  some  words  spoken  by  him  to  the  Eton  boys  in  1891,  which  very 
well  set  forth  his  attitude  towards  his  favourite  avithor  :— 

"You  cannot  really  study  the  text  of  Homer  without  gathering  fruits;  and  the  more 
you  study  him,  the  more  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  lessons  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  picture  which  he  gives  you.  There  is  a  perfect  encyclopasdia  of  human 
character  and  human  experience  in  the  poems  of  Homer." 

In  the   "Primer"  mentioned  above,   there    is    a   fine  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  expands  his  view  of  the  moral  teaching  to 
be  found  in   Homer.     After  pointing   out   "  the  remarkable     Homer's  Moral 
fidelity    and    consistency    witli    which    the    poet    uses    his         Teaching, 
command    over    the    sympathies  of   his   hearers,    so   as    to 
divert  them  towards  good  persons  and  good  ends,  and  to  estrange  them 
from  the  bad,"  he  proceeds  : — 

"  In  the  very  groundwork  both  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  cause  of  Greece 
and  the  cause  of  Ulysses,  which  gain  the  upper  hand,  are  each  the  cause  of  right,  justice, 
and  the  family  order.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  in  each  particular  case  we  are  impelled 
or  led  in  such  a  way  by  the  master  that  we  like  and  dislike  as  we  ought  to  like  or  dislike ; 
and,  again,  not  only  as  to  the  main  distinction  between  good  and  bad,  but  even  as  to  the 
shades  of  each.  In  the  Iliad  Paris,  Aphrodite,  and  Thersites,  in  the  Odyssey  the 
Suitors  and  the  paramour  Melantho,  are  made,  odious  to  us.  There  is  no  tampering  with 
the  greatest  moral  laws ;  as  far  as  Homer  knows  right,  he  works  it  out  loyally  into  the 
tissue  of  his  poems.  The  splendid  gifts  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  do  not  inspire  an  uu- 
discriminating  admiration ;  we  feel  free  to  censure  the  savage  element  in  the  retribution 
administered  to  the  gross  offence  of  Agamemnon,  and  to  question  the  terrible  sternness, 
in  some  points,  of  the  tragedy  in  the  Ithacan  palace.  The  splendid  beauty,  and  even  the 
gracious  penitential  humility,  of  Helen  do  not  bewitch  us  into  a  forgetfulness  that  she  had 
erred.  Our  unmixed  sympathy  is  reserved  for  characters  such  as  the  grand  Penelope,  the 
affectionate  Andromache ;  for  Nausicaa,  the  flower  of  maidenhood ;  for  Eumaios,  the 
picture  of  an  intelligent,  sound-hearted,  and  devoted  dependant.  No  small  proportion  of 
writers  in  the  Christian  period  fail  to  carry  our  instincts  of  approval  and  disapproval  to 
their  proper  aims  with  the  unfailing  rectitude  of  Homer." 
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Experts,  we  believe,  hold  that  iu  some  of  his  speculations  on  Homeric 
matters,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  apt  to  stray  somewhat  too  far  into  the  regions 
of  fancy;  or  become,  as  Lord  Tennyson  put  it,  "a  little  hobby-horsical " — 
though  the  poet  hastened  to  add  :  "his  hobby-horse  is  of  the  intellect  and 
with  a  grace."  Experts  are  jjerhaps  not  always  very  willing  to  alloAV  that 
a  person  can  know  anything  of  their  o^vn  subject  who  happens  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  any  other ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sympathies  were  too  wide,  and  his  imagination,  it  may  be,  too  exuberant, 
to  allow  him  ever  to  become  a  critical  or  philological  scholar  of 
the  most  highly  finished  type.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  find  his  Homeric 
enthusiasm  contagious ;  and  traces,  not  very  remote,  of  his  influence  may, 
we  think,  be  found  in  the  work  of  younger  "  Homerologists "  (the  word, 
we  believe,  is  his  own),  who  would  not  be  very  ready  to  admit,  nay,  who 
perhaps  are  not  conscious  of,  any  obligation  to  him. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  his  survey  of  the  Homeric 
poems  as  literature,  his  familiarity  with  their  details,  his  insight  into 
Homer's  method,  have  never  been  surpassed.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
his  o^\Ti  public  career,  teaching  him,  in  the  Homeric  phrase,  "to  knoAV 
the  mind  of  many  men,"  must  have  been  all  to  his  advantage  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  acute  observer  of  humanity.  Who,  for 
His  Interpretation  instance,  would  be  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
of  Homer.  Homeric  constitution,  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  than  one  who  so  long  bore  his  share 
in  the  council  of  a  yet  mightier  polity,  and  sAvayed  a  hundred  assemblies 
with  his  eloquence?  Some  of  the  most  interesting  sections  in  "Juventus 
Mundi,"  the  substance  of  which  is  repeated  in  the  "Primer,"  deal  with 
these  matters,  and  with  the  position  of  oratory  in  Homer.  As  showing 
the  minute  study  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  of  his  author  on  the 
political  and  social  side,  a  passage  may  be  quoted  in  which  a  topic  closely 
connected  with  this  of  oratory  is  discussed.  We  give  it  as  it  appears  in 
the  "  Pruner  "  : — 

"He  has  completed  our  view  of  this  great  spring  of  political  life  [viz.  oratory]  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance,  used  to  show  that  the  ordinary  Achaian  mind  worked  and  passed 
iudgment  upon  all  sorts  of  matters  that  were  presented  to  the  people  in  mass.  His  agent 
is  Tis,  or  Somebody ;  the  common  thought,  the  embodied  sense  of  the  lookers-on.  The 
declarations  of  Tis,  introduced  with  the  formula,  '  But  thus  observed  somebody,  looking 
to  his  neiglibour  beside  him,'  are  invariably  brief  and  pithy,  and  they  are  likewise  always 
right.  When  there  is  a  common  interest  of  the  Achaians  and  Trojans,  the  Tis  appears  as 
both  Trojan  and  Achaian.  There  is  a  Tis  of  Olympus,  and  a  Tis  even  of  the  dissolute 
Suitors,  and  he  speaks  exactly  what,  though  in  itself  wrong,  is  apt  from  their  point  of  view. 
Moreover  this  case  is  of  interest,  because  it  shows  how  deeply  Homer  was  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  a  common  mind  working  in  every  community,  so  that  his  men  were  not  stones  or 
dolls,  but  men  in  very  deed." 

Surely  a  bit  of  observation  like  this,  showing  Homer  as  a  subtle 
inter r)reter  of  the  human  mind,  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  at- 
tracting readers  to  the  poems  than  a  wilderness  of  erudition  expended 
on  curiosities  of  grammar  and  dialect,  or  the  tabulation  of  "  false  archa- 
isms," to  prove  that  they  Avere  concocted  by  a  "syndicate"  centuries 
after  their  supposed  date.  What  does  it  matter  if  they  were  ?  One 
can  only  say,  so  nnicli  the  better  for  the  age  which  possessed  men 
capable  of  producing  and  ai)preciating  them. 
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The  latest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  works  on  Homeric  matters  appeared  in 
1890,  under  the  title  "  Landmarks  of  Homeric  Study."  It  is  a  small  book, 
and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  sjdlabus  or  brief  summary  of  his  final 
views  on  the  subject  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  study. 

This  Avould   seem   an   approjjriate  point  at  which  to  draw  attention  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  classical   studies   in  general.      In    the    In- 
augural Address  delivered  by  him  in   1860,  as  Lord  Rector 
An  Advocate  of     of  the   University   of   Edinburgli,  we    find    this   eloquently 
Classical  Studies,     stated.      After  admitting  that  the  value  of  these  studies  is 
less    immediately   apparent    than    that    of   professional   or 
technical    education,   and    pointing  out    that   nevertheless  "the  most  dis- 
tinguished professional  men  bear  witness  in  favour  of  a  course  of  education 
in  which  to   train   the  mind  shall  be  the  first  object,  and  to  stock  it  only 
the  second,"  he  proceeds  : — 

"  Man  is  to  be  trained  chiefly  by  studyino:  and  by  knowing  man  ;  and  we  are  prepared 
for  knowing  man  in  life  by  learning  him  first  in  books.  .  .  .  But  if  man  is  to  be 
studied  in  books,  he  will  best  l>e  studied  in  such  books  as  present  him  to  us  in  the 
largest,  strongest,  simplest,  in  a  word,  the  most  typical  forms.  These  forms  are  princi- 
pally found  among  the  ancients. 

"Nor  can  the  study  of  the  ancients  be  dissociated  from  the  study  of  their  languages. 
There  is  a  profound  relation  between  thought  and  the  investiture  which  it  chooses  for 
itself ;  and  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  most  true  that  we  cannot  know  men  or  nations 
unless  we  know  their  tongue.  Diversity  of  language  was,  like  labour,  a  temporal 
penalty  inflicted  on  our  race  for  sin  ;  but  being,  like  labour,  originally  penal,  like  labour, 
it  becomes,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  a  fertile  source  of  blessing  for  those  who  use  it 
aright.  It  is  the  instrument  of  thought,  but  it  is  not  a  blind  or  dead  instrument,  it  .  .  . 
reacts  upon  and  bears  up  the  thoughts  from  which  it  springs,  and  serves  to  take  rank 
among  the  most  effective  powers  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind." 

The  case  for  "  the  humanities  "  as  against  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  an 
education  directed  to  obviously  and  immediately  practical  results,  has 
seldom  been  more  forcibly  stated.  Mr.  Russell  quotes  from  a  letter, 
written  in  the  j'car  after  those  A\'ords  Avere  spoken,  some  Avords  bearing 
on  the  same  topic  :  "  The  modern  P]uropcan  civilisation  from  the  Middle 
Ages  downward  is  the  comjiound  of  two  great  factors— the  Christian 
i-eligion  for  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  Greek  discijiliuo  for  his  mind  and 
intellect.  .  .  .  The  materials  of  what  we  call  classical  training  .  .  . 
were  advisedly  and  i)rovidentially  prepared  in  order  that  it  might  become 
.     .    .    the  complement  of  Christianity." 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  Avhat  distingviished  ]Mr.  Gladstone's  jiosition 

towards  classical  scholarshiji  fx'om  that  of  other  eminent  men  to  Avhom  avo 

liaA'c  referred— the  Pulteiieys,   the  Foxes,  the  Derljj^s,   the 

His  Ssriousness    Garnarvons— Avas  the  seriousness  Avliich  he   brought   to  his 

as  a  Classical  handling  of  it.  It  Avas  no  mere  reminiscence  of  youth,  or 
^  °  ^^'  elegant  exercise,   no  diAX'rsion    to    be    taken  up  in  the  in- 

tervals of  business  or  in  hours  of  relaxation  from  the  sterner 
dutier,  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  Avas  always  Avilh  him;  one  is  tempted  to 
Avonfler  Avhether  it  did  not  hold  the  first  ])lace  in  his  interests.  At  any  rate, 
one  has  only  to  turn  over  a  page  or  tAvo  of  the  "Studies"  or  "Juventus 
Mundi  "  to  see  that  he  attacks  his  subject  from  no  dilettante  point  of 
vicAv.  Ho  read  apparently  all  the  literature  connected  Avith  it,  and 
allowed  nothing  to  escape  him  Avhich  can  tluv,w  any  light  u])on  it.  Thus 
when  a  learned  German,  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  pro(hiced  a  learned  Avork 
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REDUCED    1-AC-SIMILE    OF    MK.    GLADSTONE'S    LETTER*    TO    Dll.    OllXEFALSCH-RICHTEU    CONCERNING 

HIS    WOKK    "  K.YP110S." 

(Tji/  cnurtisy  of  Messrs.  Aslier  <£■  Co.,  Corent  Harden,   11'.) 

*  The  letter  reads  as  follows  : — "  A  thorough  examination  of  j'our  work,  which  would 
have  been  my  best  excuse  for  compliance  with  your  desire,  lias  unfortunately  been  out  of 
my  power,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  demands  upon  mj'  time  together  with  some 
other  causes. 

"Aided,  however,  by  the  references  which  you  kindly  supplied,  I  have  mtide  myself 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance  as  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  grccit  work  of  unifying  and  integrating  the  archaic  knowledge  which 
has  recently  been  obtained  in  so  many  branches,  and  so  many  quarters. 

"Cyprus  was  I  apprehend  a  great  advanced  post  of  Phoenician  navigation,  commerce, 
and  civilisation,  and  it  may  prove  to  have  been  the  richest  storehouse  of  illustrative 
remains  supplied  by  that  race,  which  played  so  momentous  a  part  in  human  development. 

"  Your  views  of  the  Astarte  Aphrodite,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  them, 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  close  correspondence  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  text  of 
Homer.  And  it  may  be  worthy  of  note,  with  reference  to  the  Gorgoneion,  that  while  the 
Shield   of  Agamemnon  associates  it  with  Cyprus,  the   only  other   mention  (if  I  remember 
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ou  the  Antiquities  of  Cyprus,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  all  ready  to  welcome  it 
in  a  letter  of  four  quarto  pages,  a  fac-siinile  of  Avhich  adorns  the  English 
edition  of  the  book,  and  is  here  reproduced.  It  is  with  wonder,  not 
unmixed  with  a  little  amusement,  that  the  reader  perceives  the  date  of 
the  letter  to  be  February,  1893— that  is  to  say.  a  week  or  two  after  he 
had  met  the  new  Parliament  as  Premier  for  the  fourth  time,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  and  having  on  his  hands  perhaps  the  most  anxious  measure 
for  which  he  had  in  his  whole  career  been  responsible. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  devotion  to  Homer  had,  of  course,  been  in  its  time 
the  subject  of    good-humoured   banter.      In    the  early  'seventies — that  is, 

during  the  latter  part  of  his  first  tenure  of  the  Premier- 
Mr.  Puncli's       shiji— Mr.   Punch  Avas   remarkably    Homeric.      No    one    can 
Banter.  have  forgotten  Sir  John  Tenniel's   delightful  cartoon,    "A 

Deplorable  Sceptic."  Mr.  Lowe,  himself  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  but  one  whose  manners  had  not  exactly  been  softened  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  literature  of  antiquity,  had,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  been  ajjpealed  to  for  a  grant  from  the  public  funds  in  aid 
of  a  proposed  exploration  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  had  met  the  appeal 
Avith  a  somewhat  contemptuous  refusal.  The  cartoon  represents  the  two 
statesmen  in  the  characters  of  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Prig  over  their  tea, 
and  the  legend  runs  as  follows  : 

Sairey  Gavip.  "Quite  right  to  refuge  tlie  money,  my  precious  Bobsey,  but  I  was  sorry 
to  read  your  languidge  to  that  dear  Lord  Stanhope  about  Troy,  and  Achilles,  and  'Omer, 
which  it's  well  beknown  I  studies  'im  day  and  night." 

Bobsey  Prig.  "  Bother  your  'Omers,  and  youi-  Achilleses,  and  your  Troys  1  I  don't 
believe  as  there  was  ever  no  such  persons ! " 

The  cynical  half-smile  of  one  gossip,  the  open-mouthed  horror  of  the 
other,  are  inimitably  portrayed. 

A  few  months  earlier  Mr.  Gladstone  is  found  lamenting  that — 

"  Each  hour-  of  the  day  some  fresh  duty  elicits ; 
The  world  little  recks  of  their  jading  amount ; 
My  readings  of  Homer  come  seldom,  like  visits 
Of  angels.     Their  sum  on  my  fingers  I  count. 

"  The  last  time  I  looked  into  Homer,  I  read  it 
How  Atlas  the  Prudent,  as  deep  as  the  sea, 
Bears  the  world  on  his  shoulders.    And  this,  ou  my  credit, 
I  think  'my  friend  Homer'  intended  for  me." 

Another  cartoon  is  somewhat  more  serious  in  tone.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  his  Homer  beside  him.      The  ghost  of  the 

right)  of  the  Gorgon  in  Homer  is  in  the  Underworld  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  which  is 
as  I  conceive  altogether  exotic,  that  is  to  say,  Phoenician,  in  its  character. 

"  I  could  wish  that  this  letter  were  more  worthy  of  its  occasion ;  but  you  will  I  am 
sure  excuse  its  insuflaciency  on  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  written.  I 
have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Youi-  very  faithful  and  obedient 

"  "W.  E.  Gladstone. 
"I   take   tlie  liberty   of  enclosing  a  recent  paper  of   my  own,  somewhat  slight  in   its 
texture,  which  has  certain  points  of  relation  with  your  work." 
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bard  rises,  and  pointing  to  some  disorderly  mob  of  sti'ikers  and  others  in 
the  distance— Ml*.  Pnnch  went  thi-ongh  a.  ])hase  of  somewhat  nei'vous  Con- 
servatism in  social  matters  a  (jiiai-ter  of  a  centnry  ago— quotes  "Mi-. 
Pope's   translation  of  a  passage  of  inine,  Sir": — 

"  But  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rose, 
Him  with  reproof  he  checked,  or  tamed  with  blows : 

'  Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allowed 
That  worst  of  tyrants,  a  usurj)ing  crowd.' " 


SIR    JOHN    TEXNIEL'S    CARTOON    "A   DEPLORABLE    SCEPTIC,"    IN    PUXCJI     {p.   148). 
{By  courtciiij  of  Messrs.  Bradbur)/  and  Jgnew,  Ltd.) 


Classical  studies,  as  has  been  ali-eady  hinted,  had.  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
view,  a  side  on  which  they  come  in  contact  with  problems  far  lemoved 
from  the  sphere  of  mere  intellectual  })astime.  Holding 
firmly  as  he  did  to  the  belief  in  a  Providential  order  of 
the  world,  he  naturally  was  unwilling  to  treat  as  outside 
that  order  a  peoj^le  Avho  liave  played  s(^  great  a  part  (to 
use  his  own  words)  on  the  stage  of  history,  and  have  left 
so  indelible  a  mark  upon  the  character  of  the  hiunan  race,  as  have  that 
Greek  peoi^le  whose  genius  in  its  })rimitive  and  least  corritpted  fovni  is 
reflected  in  the  Homeric  writings.  "The  rearing  and  training  of  mankind 
for  the  Gospel,"  he  says  further,  "was  not  confined  to  that  eminent  and 


The  Hellenic 
Element  in 
Civilisation. 
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conspicuous  part  of  the  process  which  is  represented  by  the  dispensations 
given  to  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Jews." 

Tiie  address  from  which  these  phrases  are  taken  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1865,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  term  of  office  as  Lord  Rector,  under  the  title  of  "The  Place  of 
Ancient  Greece  in  the  Providential  Order."  It  is  an  eloquent  defence  of 
the  claims  of  Greece  to  have  secured  through  her  art  and  her  philosophy 
due  recognition  for  physical  and  intellectual  excellence.  We  have  learnt 
from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  distinguish  between  the  "Hellenic"  and  the 
"  Hebraic  "  factors  in  human  nature,  with  their  insistence  respectively  on 
the  claims  of  beauty  and  of  duty.  Mr.  Gladstone's  leading  thought  is 
not  Aery  dissimilar,  save  that  he  is  more  concerned  to  show  the  actual 
results  achieved,  under  Providence,  by  the  persistence  of  the  Hellenic 
element  in  European  civilisation.  Pointing  out  the  danger  which  Chris- 
tianity and  civilisation  with  it  were  at  one  moment  running  from  the 
tendency  to  debase  unduly  every  part  of  man's  nature  that  was  not 
directly  concerned  with  conduct,  he  shows  how  this  tendency,  "by  severing 
the  Gospel  from  all  else  that  is  beautiful  and  glorious  in  creation,  would 
have  exposed  the  spiritual  teacher  to  a  resistance  not  only  vehement 
but  just,  and  would  have  placed  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  permanent  and 
hopeless  discord  with  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  reason,  truth,  and  beauty, 
kingdoms  established  by  the  very  same  Almighty  Hand." 

Christianity  is  no  doubt  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  but,  he  suggestively 
adds,  "  the  salt  is  one  thing,  the  thing  salted  is  another."  The  function, 
he  would  say,  of  the  Greek  culture  and  the  Greek  intellect  was  to 
bring  into  the  most  perfect  condition  the  material  which  it  was  the 
task  of  the  Gospel  to  render  incorruptible  ;  a  nobler  conception  surely, 
and  more  exalting  to  human  nature,  than  that  of  those  who,  whether 
with  condemnation  or  with  approbation,  would  wholly  isolate,  each 
from  the  other,   its  aesthetic,   its  intellectual,   and  its  moral  elements. 

With  these  feelings  as  to  the  dignity  of  ancient  learning,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  veneiable  institutions  in  which  more  than  else- 
Attitude  towards  where  that  learning  finds  a  home— the  ancient  Universi- 
the  Univeraties.  ^jgg^  a  jf  "  gj^i^j  j^g  jj^  jjjg  inaugural  address  at  Edinburgh, 
"apart  from  Avhat  may  be  the  counsels  of  Providence  as 
to  ullimate  success,  it  lay  essentially  in  the  nature  of  Christianity  that 
it  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire  regeneration  of  human 
nature  and  society,  such  a  conception  as  that  of  the  University  was 
surely  her  appropriate  ally."  To  his  own  University  of  Oxford  his 
attachment  never  wavered.  Even  when  smarting  from  his  rejection, 
after  eighteen  years'  service  as  its  Parliamentary  representative,  he  could 
say,  in  words  which  have  been  quoted  in  an  earlier  chapter,  "I  have 
loved  the  Ujiiversity  of  Oxford  with  a  deep  and  passionate  love.  .  .  If  my 
affection  is  of  the  smallest  advantage  to  that  great,  that  ancient,  that 
n«)l)l(;  institution,  that  advantage— such  as  it  is,  and  it  is  most  in- 
significant-Oxford will  possess  as  long  as  I  breathe."  Such  indeed  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  devotion  to  his  OAvn  University  that  sometimes  he  has 
l)een  thought  not  to  do  full  justice  to  its  principal  rival.  The  dis- 
tinguished head  of  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambritlge  found  himself  one 
day,  between  1880  and  1885,  in  the  company  of  the  Prime  Minister.      In 
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the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  remark  disi3araging 
the  capacity  of  Cambridge  for  producing  statesmen.  "I  told  him,"  said 
the  Master,  "that  he  had  six  Cambridge  men  at  that 
jnoment  in  his  Cabinet ;  but  as  I  heard  him  repeat  the  Oxford  and 
observation  the  next  day,  I  suppose  he  did  not  believe  Cambridge, 
me."  Probably  in  the  energy  of  conversation  the  state- 
ment may  have  been  made  in  somewhat  too  general  terms  ;  the  names 
of  Pitt,  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  show  that  as  Cambridge  can  sometimes 
win  a  boat-race,  so  she  can  sometimes  produce  a  Prime  Minister.  But 
there  was  a  basis  of  truth  underlying  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  ;  as  he 
was  able  to  show  A\dien  delivering  the  first  Romanes  Lectvire  at  Oxford 
some  years  later.  In  the  course  of  this  "  Academic  Sketch,"  as  he  calls 
it — the  irreverent  might  suggest  that  "  Our  Noble  Selves "  had  been  a 
better  title— he  points  out  that  from  Lord  North  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
every  one  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  University  who  have  held  office 
during  a  period  of  120  years,  "  six  in  number,  has  also  been,  or  has 
become,  a  Prime  Minister  of  this  country."  If  to  these  Ave  add  Canning, 
Peel,  the  lecturer  himself,  Avho  at  the  time  when  he  spoke  had  just 
entered  upon  the  office  for  the  fourth  time,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Oxford  as  a  trainer  of  Prime  Ministers  would  seem  to  be 
established  beyond  controversy. 

This  lecture  is  in  its  way  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  remarkable  feats 
in  that  field  of  his  activity  Avhicli  we  are  at  present  considering.  At  the 
time  when  he  delivered  it,  he  had,  as  has  been  said,  just  become  Prime 
Minister  for  the  fourth  time.  He  v>rs  within  a  coujjle  of  months  of  com- 
pleting his  eighty-third  year.  Yet  he  could  find  leisure  to  prepare,  and 
energy  to  deliver,  a  masterly  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  University 
from  its  first  beginning  in  the  Middle  Ages  doAvni  to  the  present 
century,  comparing  its  development  Avitli  that  of  its  great  riA^als,  Paris 
and  Cambridge,  and  commemorating  its  famous  men.  The  noble  eulogy, 
for  such  it  is,  of  a  noble  institution  does  not  confine  itself  to  jmst 
glories,  but  breathes  a  spirit  of  confidence  for  the  future,  coupled  with 
some  wise  words  of  caution  as  to  the  spirit  in  Avhieh  the  old  Universities, 
if  they  are  to  hold  their  predominance,  and  do  for  England  in  the 
future  what  they  have  done  in  the  past,  must  accept  the  conditions 
of  modern  life. 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  literary  interests 
were  not  limited   to   Homer.      As  befitted  one  who  Avas  alAA^ays  an  ardent 
loA'er  of  Italy,  to  whoin  indeed  Italy  may  be  said  to  oaac 
no  small  share  of  the  gratitude  due  for  aid  in  raising  her-        studies  in 
self   from    the    "geographical    expression"     that    she    -was  ^*^^^"  ^"*^^^^'^®* 
forty  years  ago  to  the  united  nation  that  she  is  to-day,  he 
AA'as  a  stvident  of   no  mean  attainments  in  Italian    literature.      No  incon- 
siderable portion  of  his  library  AA'as  devoted  to  books  relating  to  Dante ;  and 
those  Avho  haA'e  carried  their  studies  of  that  poet  beyond  the  first  stages 
knoAv   that    he  is  capable    by  himself   of   proAdding  occupation  for    more 
than  all  a  busy  man's  spare  time.     So  far  as  Ave  knoAV,  besides  the  specimens 
of   translation    already    spoken    of,   Mr.    Gladstone's  sole  published  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  Dante  is  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centinvj  for  June,  1892,  on  the   subject  of  a  visit  AAdiich  some  authorities 
allege  that  Dante  made  to  Oxford.      The  evidence  for  this  visit  is  not,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  very  strong,  and  it  jnay  be  doubted  if  Mr.  Gladstone's 
arguments,  some  of  wliicli  tempt  the  reader  to  recall  Dante's  o^ti  line, 
"Affection  bends  the  judgment  to  her  ply,"  induced  many  persons  to 
accept  it  as  jDroved.  Indeed,  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  had  that 
effect  on  himself;  at  any  rate,  in  the  lectui'e  above  referred  to,  which  was 
delivered  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  article,  there  is  no  hint  that 
Dante  may  have  been  among  the  eminent  men  whom  the  growing  fame 
of  Oxford  attracted  from  foreign  parts.  The  article  is,  however,  in- 
teresting as  a  good  presentment  of  such  evidence  as  there  is  in  favour  of 
the  tale,  ingeniously  reinforced  by  certain  collateral  considerations. 

An  earlier  excursion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  into  the  fields  of  Italian  literature 
was  a  brilliant  essay  on  the  imhappy  poet  Leopardi.  Thoiigh  perhaps  the 
[greatest  name  among  the  Italian  poets  of  the  present  century,  Leopardi 
is  little  known  in  England  noTV,  and  even  in  1850,  when  the  paper  appeared 
(in  the  QxiarterJy  Revieic),  it  may  be  supposed  that  few  people  had  heard 
or  remembered  his  name.  It  is  curiovis,  by  the  "way,  to  notice  that  in 
the  "Gleanings"  of  1879,  among  which  this  essay  was  reprinted,  Mr.  Gladstone 
appended  a  note  commenting  on  "the  deplorable  and  barbarous  neglect 
of  the  Italian  tongue  and  literature,"  which,  he  says,  "had  begun,  but  had 
scarcely  begun,  to  be  felt  among  us  in  1850,  but  is  now  general  and 
hardened."  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  brought 
some  improvement  in  this  respect ;  though  even  to-day  Italian  literature 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  studied  as  it  deserves,  when  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  have  found  it  necessary  to  strike  it  out  of  their  list  of 
subjects  in  which  candidates  may  offer  themselves  for  examination.  It 
is  not  the  least  of  the  misfortunes  of  Italy  that  the  study  of  her  language, 
the  purest  representative  of  Latin,  for  so  many  centuries  the  language 
of  emjiire,  should  in  a  country  so  rich  in  scholarship  as  England  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  pastime  for  the  dilettante. 

As  an  old  Etonian,  there  was  one  ta^k  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  take  up.  If  Etonians  in  the  old  days  learnt 
nothing  else,  at  least  they  learnt  their  Horace ;  and  no 
Translating  man  who  knew  his  Horace,  retained  his  love  of  the 
Horace.  classics    into    mature   life,    and    possessed    Mr.    Gladstone's 

command  of  the  English  lanj^uage,  could  fail  to  try  his 
hand  in  an  enterprise  Avhere  many  have  fairly  prospered,  while  no  one 
has  ever  achieved,  or  probably  ever  will  achieve,  such  a  success  as  would 
entitle  him  to  claim  the  ground  for  his  own  to  the  exclusion  of  all  later 
comers.  In  the  volume  of  translations  j^roduced  in  partnership  with 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given  a  specimen  or  two  of  Horace 
in  English,  and  a  fcAv  more  appeared  subsequently  in  magazines ;  but 
the  production  of  a  complete  Aersion  of  the  Odes  was  deferred  till  after 
his  final  resignation  of  office  in  1894,  when  it  seemed  not  unfitly  to  in- 
dicate with  a  kind  of  tinumph  that  the  man  of  letters  had  after  all 
succeeded  in  outliving  the  politician. 

Perhaps  what  most  strikes  the  reader  in  Mr,  Gladstone's  rendering 
of  Horace's  Odes,  besides  its  general  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  the 
compression  of  the  language— an  object,  as  he  tells  us,  at  which  he 
especially  aimed— is  a  certain  dignified  simplicity,  passing  occasionally 
into  stiffness,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  rather  to  associate  with  the 
verse  of  the  last  century.    There  is  no    need    here    to    go    into    minuter 
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criticism;  but  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  at  his  best-and,  curiously 
enough,  he  is  often  at  his  best  in  the  lighter  odes-holds  his  own  well 
Avith  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  folloAving  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
average  sample  of  his  work — 

*'  Neither  always  tempt  the  deep, 
Nor,  Licinius,   always  keep, 
Fearing  storms,   the  slippery  beach: 
Such  the  rule  of  life  I  teach. 

•'  Golden   is   the    middle   state ; 
Love  the  middle  gifts  of  fate, 
Not  the  squalid  sloven  cot, 
Proud  and  envied  palace  not. 

"  Tallest  pines  must  oftenest  bend, 
And  the  tallest  tower  descend ; 
Heaviest  falls  from  loftiest  heights; 
'Tis  the  tops  that  lightning  smites. 

"  Fear  in  good  times,   hope  in  ill. 
Wise  and  well-trained  bosoms  fill; 
Angry  winters  come  from  Jove, 
Jove   those  winters  will  remove." 

We  may  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  another  ode,  in  which  every 
subsequent  translator  has  had  before  his  eyes  as  he.  worked  the  mighty 
name  of  Dryden.  Putting  him  out  of  the  competition,  we  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  version  is  much  inferior  to  the  best. 

"  Of  purpose,  God  all  future  doom 

Wraps  in  a  darkness  thick  as  night, 
And  smiles  in  scorn,  if  man  presume 
Beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  right. 

"  Hold  fast  the  present.    All  beside 

Shifts,   as  a  shifting  stream  will  now 
Towards  Tuscan  waters  gently  glide, 
Then  hurl  from  off  some  craggy  brow 

"Boulders  and  trees,  and  flocks  and  sheds, 

With  woods'  and  mountains'  echoing  sound } 
As  the  wild  deluge  fills  the  beds, 
And  bursts  the  margins  all  around. 

"  Self -ruled,    light-hearted  shall  he  be. 
Who  daily   '  I  have  lived '  can  say ; 
Dark  tempests  let  the  Sire  decree. 
Or  brightness,  for  the  coming  day, 

"  Yet  cannot  he  the  bygone  days 

Unmake,   or  hold  the  past  undone. 
Nor  can  with  utmost  might  erase 
The  work  of  hours  whose  glass  is  run." 

Tliis  is  Horace's  "Advice  to  a  Statesman;"  it  is  advice  by  which  Mr. 
(iladstone  could  on  occasion  show  himself  capable  of  profiting;  nor,  indeed, 
has  any  Ix^tter  recipe  been  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  undimmed 
(jye  and  the  unabated  force  to  an  age  far  beyond  that  at  which  life 
usually  becomes  labour  and  sorrow. 

Arthur  John  Butler. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
MR.    GLADSTONE   AS   A   TORY-1832-1841. 


"Full  many  a  fond  expectant  eye  is  bent 
Where  Newark's  towers  are  mirrored  in  the  Trent."— George  Fox. 


The  Last  of  the  Unreformed  Parliaments — The  Old  Order  and  the  New — The  Borough  of 
Newark-upon-Trent— The  Duke  of  Newcastle— Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Election  Address 
— A  Second  Address— A  Heckling— The  Tory  Rout  in  the  Country — A  Government 
of  Whig  Aristocrats— The  Old  St.  Stephen's— A  Liverpool  Election— Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Maiden  Speech— Speech  on  Slavery  :  England  and  her  Colonies— Speech  on 
Electoral  Corruption— O'Connell's  Reply— Defending  the  Irish  Church— Death  of  A.  H. 
Hallam— Opposing  the  Duke  of  Wellington— The  Effects  of  Reform — The  Melbourne 
Government  Formed— University  Tests— The  Melbourne  Government  Dismissed — 
Peel's  Administration — Mr.  Gladstone  Selected  for  Office — First  Interview  with  Lord 
Aberdeen — Roebuck  and  the  Disaffected  Canadians — Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Bill— The 
Irish  Church— Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Oxford  Movement — Lord  Melbourne's  Return 
to  Office — The  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  Mutilated — In  Rooms  at  the  Alban)'— 
Denouncing  O'Connell— Coercion  for  Canada— Church  Rates — An  Aborigines  Com- 
mittee—The New  Parliament  (1837)— Elementary  Education — A  Call  from  Tennyson 
— The  Canadian  Rebellion — Mr.  Gladstone  Attacks  the  Philosophical  Radicals— The 
Apprentice  System— James  Grant's  Estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone— Correspondence  with 
Samuel  Wilberforce — Approximating  to  Tractarianism— The  Maynooth  Grant — Mr.  Glad- 
stone Replies  to  Lord  Morpeth— His  Book  on  State  and  Church— Adverse  Criticism 
— In  Sicily— At  Rome— Macaulay  on  Gladstone— Gladstone  on  Macaulay— Suspension 
of  the  Jamaica  Constitution — Lord  Melbourne  Resigns — Mr.  Gladstone's  Marriage — 
The  China  Question  :  Entering  the  Lists  with  Macaulay— Joining  Grillion's  Club- 
Growing  Hatred  of  Slavery— Still  a  Torj-. 

ON  the  7th  of  June,  1832,  the  Reform  Bill  became  an  Act,  and  on  December 
3rd  of  the  same  year,  the  last  of  the  Unreformed  Parliaments  was  dis- 
solved ;  the  old  order  was  to  give  place  to  a  neAv  one,  a  different  spiiit 
was  to  come  over  Parliament.  The  people  had  won  the  first  great  battle 
in  their  long  campaign  with  the  privileged  classes. 

From  this  time  the  popixlarity  of  a  measure  began  to  be  regarded  as 
a  positive  argument    in    its  favour,   and   it  came  gi'adually  to   be    recog- 
nised that  to  redress  grievances  is  more  statesmanlike  than 
to    suppress    riots.      The    great    measures    for    the    reform     xiie  Old  o-der 
of    the    Poor    Law    and    of    Municijjal    Corporations    soon      ^^'^  *^s  New. 
proved  that  petitions  have    their  abuses  and  commissions 
their  uses,  and  that  an  apt  citation  from  a  Blue  Book  may  be  even  more 
convincing  than  an  elegiac  couplet.      But  prejudices  die  hard  and  abuses 
die  harder  in  the  most  conservative  of  all  countries. 

Many  legislative  blunders  had  to  be  made  before  it  could  be  fully 
and  generally  recognised  that  the  most  admirably  selected  lines  of 
study,  the  completest  courses  of  logic  and  metaphysic,  the  cultivation 
of  literary  taste,  the  accumulation  of  the  political  records  and  political 
theories  of  the  past,  do  not  in  themselves  provide  even  the  subtlest  and 
most  sympathetic  mind  witli  the  materials  for  sound  political  judgment; 
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that  those  are  merely  the  instruments  which  enable  the  politician  to 
test  present  conditions  and  reason  from  present  experiences.  For  those 
who  are  debarred  from  the  political  laboratory,  ignorant  of  present 
conditions  of  society,  dialectic  becomes  mere  disputation  and  learning 
degenerates  into  pedantry.  When  we  remember  that  the  ruling  classes 
were  never  taught  or  expected  to  examine  minutely  the  conditions  of  the 
poor,  their  food,  their  homes,  their  religious  instincts,  their  political  desires^ 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  Canning  and  Canning's  pupil  shared  the 
"idle  and  futile  fears"  which  distracted  the  mind  of   Mr.  Disraeli  in  1866 
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— thougli  not  in  1S()7.  The  type  of  statesman  to  which  Canning  be- 
longed,   and    to    Avhich    Mr.    Gladstone    closely    conformed,   was    the    best 

result  of  the  system  of  close  boroughs.  A  close  borough 
Close  Boroughs,     was    a    pro])erty    which    might   produce  either    a    financial 

or  a  political  rent.  Some  seats  were  let  at  a  thousand  a 
year:  but  a  considerable  number  of  tliese  "convenient  entries"  into  the 
Hf)use  of  Commons  were  reserved  for  young  gentlemen  who  had  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  party  leaders  by  a  college  reputation,  a  clever 
l)ai))phlet,  or  a  rhetorical  i)eriod  at  a  county  meeting.  If  these  men 
irni)i-oved  their  fame  in  Parliament,  they  became  in  their  turn  Ministers 
and  gi-eat  men.  and  Jiaturally  displayed  their  loyalty  to  a  system  which 
liad  pressed  llieir  own  talents  into  the  service  of  their  country.  Thus 
Mr.  i'itt  sent  for  young  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  for  young 
.Ml.    .Macaulay.       The    results   of   the  syf^tem   weie   more   creditable  to  the 
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quality  of  the  British  aristocracy  than  to  tlie  machinery  of  the  British 
Constitution ;  yet  we  can  liardly  wondei-  that  the  presence  of  a  iew  men 
of  genius  and  .industry  at  the  head  of  affairs  ijostponed  and  retarded 
the  cause  of  I'eform.  The  Napoleonic  wars  were  the  golden  age  of  these 
Imperial  statesmen,  who,  highly  educated  and  living  apart,  while  they 
regarded  the  aristocrats  with  gratitude  as  their  early  patrons,  and  witli 
indulgence  as  their  intellectual  inferiors,  naturally  despised  the  middle  and 


.  THE     FOURTH     DUKE    OF     NEWCASTLE. 

{From  the  Portrait  bij  H.  It'.  Pickersgill,  R.A.) 


neglected  the  lower  classes.  Such  contempt  and  neglect  were  only  safe 
or  possible  Avhile  the  nation  Mas  distracted  from  its  domestic  cares  and 
grievances  by  the  fear  of  a  foreign  invasion.  So  long  as  there  were  .battles, 
statesinen  might  forget  the  price  of  bread.  A  diplomatic  despatch  was  all 
important.  A  poor  law  commission  was  unnecessary ;  local  government 
beneath  their  notice.  "A  mob  might  be  massacred  without  deeply 
exciting  their  sympathy ;  but  the  loss  of  a  great  general  or  a  great  states- 
man they  felt  as  a  national  calamity."  * 

The    rotten    borough    system,   the  ciiriosa  felicitas    of    the    old    British 

*  Bulwer's  "Historical  Characters,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  209. 
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constitution,  was  regarded  with  affection  by  Mr.  Gladstone  even  in  his 
later  years.  Doyle  records  how  ou  one  occasion,  as  they  were  driving  back 
from  Chester  to  Hawarden,  he  made  the  remark:  "If  you  are  so  anxious 
to  have  young  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  why  did  you  Liberals 
abolish  the  rotten  boroughs?"  Mr.  Gladstone  answered  warmly:  "What 
do  you  mean?  Why,  I  was  the  last  man  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
who  ventured  to  utter  a  word  in  their  behalf."  Certainly  something 
has  been  lost,  as  something  always  is  lost,  in  the  processes  of  political 
reconstruction.  "We  shall  get  no  more  Burkes,  Pitts,  and  Foxes,  and 
Horners,  and  Cannings,  and  Mackintoshes,  Macaulays  and  Gladstones 
into  the  House  of  Commons  along  that  covered  Avay,"  is  Doyle's 
doleful  reflection ;  and  more  tlian  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  Frederic  Elliot  spoke  in  a  similar  vein.  "Under  the  old 
system,"  he  said,  "politics  Avas  a  profession.  Young  men  were  taken 
up  by  patrons  of  boroughs  and  brought  early  into  public  life.  Now  there 
are  not  ten  seats,  perhaps  not  five,  into  which'  a  public-spirited  patron  can 
put  a  promising  young  friend."  He  admitted  tliat  for  legislative  purposes 
the  Rcfoi-med  House  was  better  than  the  old.  But  it  was  more  difficult, 
he  tho^ight,  to  get  good  administrators  and  Ministers.  The  new  type  of 
member  was  a  man  of  increasing  income  and  declining  years — "great 
land-owners  or  manufacturers,  or  the  people  who  have  banking-houses  in 
a  borough,  or  villas  with  little  parks  and  clipped  hedges  near  one,  and 
who  had  not  taken  to  politics,  except  parish  politics,  till  they  were  forty 
or  fifty." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  entry  into  Parliament  was  a  happy  mixtiu^e  of  the 
old  and  the  new  system.  In  his  oAvni  words  he  was  not  "nominated"  but 
"  recommended." 

Gibbon  tells  how,  when  he  was  destroying  —  on  paper  —  an  army 
of  barbarians,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  called  to  offer  him  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  ^lacaulay  found  a  nomination  for  a  nomination  borough 
enclosed  in  a  letter.  Even  the  Reform  Bill  did  not  quite  drive  this 
romantic  element  from  English  loolitics ;  for  it  was  cjnly  a  fcAV 
months  after  being  sent  abroad  by  his  father,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  eciulpped  Avith  the  modern  as  Avell  as  the  ancient  Aveapons  of  political 
warfare,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  summoned  from  Milan  by  the  fourth 
Duke  of  XcAA'castle,  a  man  of  immense  energy  and  iron  resolution — blessed, 
moreoAer,  A\ith  enough  intellect  to  realise  that  God  had  granted  him 
with  the  lordship  of  land  the  absolute  oAA^nership  of  e\'ery  thing  and 
person  that  liA^ed  or  grcAv  ui:)on  it.  It  happened  that  among  his  other 
territorial  inheritances  was  the  royal  borough  of  NcAvark,  a  great  part 
of    Avhich    he    held    from    the    CroAvn.       Until    1829     two 

Hewark-upon-  Tory  members  nominated  by  the  Duke  had  been 
Trent.  retxuned     Avith     mechanical     loyalty     by     a     subservient 

ttnuintry.  But  at  a  bye  -  election  in  1829,  Serjeant 
Wilde,  the  Whig  candidate,  secin-ed  an  \nipleasantly  large  A'ote  ;  and 
forty  tenants  avIio  had  supported  Wilde  I'cceived  notices  to  quit  im- 
m(!<liately  after  the  election.  One  of  them  explained  that  he  had  voted 
by  mistake  ;  "  Then  the  notice  to  quit  is  a  mistake,"  Avas  the  ducal 
answer.  But  the  remainder  Avere  left  to  reflect  ui)on  the  material 
disadA'antages  of  carrying  their  politics  to  the  polling  booth.  An 
indignation  meeting  was  held  and  a  petition   sent  to  Parliament;  but  the 
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only  reply  extracted  from  the  Duke  was  that  "  he  had  a  right  to  do 
as  he  liked  with  his  own."  The  words  became  proverbial,  and  were 
used  effectively  by  the  Whigs,  not  only  in  NeAvark — where  Wilde  Avas 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  1881 — but  all  over  the  country. 

Indeed,  the  Duke  was    more    remarkable    for   his    morals   than  for  his 
intellectuals,  and    for    his    private  virtues    than    for    his  public  services — 
unless  Ave  include  those   miintentional    benefactions  Avhich 
extreme  bigotry  frequently  renders    to   the    cause   of  pro-      The  Duke 
gress.     Nassau  Senior  tells  hoAA%   on  one  occasion,    Sugden,        Newcastle. 
Avhen  he  Avas  Lord  Chancellor,  had  to  reply  to  the  Duke 
of  NeAA'castle.      Sugden  Avas  annoyed  with    the    Duke    for   liaA'ing  spoken 
of  him  persistently  as  a  laAvyer.      "I  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  "'AV^hy 
the  noble  Duke  is  constantly  calling  me  a   '  laAA'yer.'    I  haA'e  neA'er  called 
him  a  statesman." 

But  tho  Duke  had  no  thought  of  bowing  to  the  popular  storm  or 
of  neglecting  Newark  because  Newark  had  strayed  for  a  year  from  his 
political  guidance.  Accordingly,  A\'lien  Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  first 
political  campaign,  the  Avhole  influence  of  Clumber  *  AAas  at  his  back. 
He  did  not  at  once  visit  NcAvark,  but,  leaA^ng  Milan  in  July,  reached 
London  in  time  to  issue  his  first  address  to  the  electors  on  the 
4th  of  August,   1832.      This  interesting  document  ran  as  folloAvs  : — 

"  Gentlemen,— Induced  by  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  sujiport,  I  venture  to  offer 
myself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  high  honour  of  representing  you  in  the  ensiling  Parliament. 

"  It  has  been  recommended  to  me  to  avoid  introducing  excitement  in  the  town  by  a 
personal  canvass  at  this  early  period,  unless  the  example  of  any  other 
Candidate    should     render     it     necessary.      Let    me,     however,     briefly     Mr.  Gladstone's 
express,  as  my  claims  on  your  confidence  and  favour,  a  warm  and  con-    Election  Address, 
scientious  attachment  to  our  Government  as  a  limited  Monarchy,  and  to  1832. 

the  Union  of  our  Clmrch  and  State,  as  having  been  to  us  tlie  source  of 
numberless  blessings,  and  as  most  strictly  adapted  to  a  Cliristian  Nation.     I  consider  that 
this  attachment    itself    involves    the   strongest   obligation,  both    to    secure  the  removal  of 
real  abuses,  and  to  resist  the  imputation  of  those  whicli  are  imaginary. 

"  I  admit  facts,  and  abstract  principles  only  in  subservience  to  facts,  as  the  true 
standard  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Financial  Legislation,  and  recognise  the 
sedulous  promotion  of  British  interests  as  its  first  and  most  proper  object.  The 
alleviation  of  the  public  burdens  consistently  with  the  strict  adherence  to  our  national 
engagements— the  defence,  in  particular,  of  our  Irish  Establishments— tlie  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  tlie  labouring  Classes— the  adjustment  of  our  Colonial  Interests,  witli 
measures  for  the  moral  advancement  and  further  legal  protection  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  slavery— and  the  observance  of  a  dignified  and  impartial  Foreign  policy— are  objects, 
for  the  attainment  of  which,  should  it  be  your  pleasure  to  return  me  to  Parliament,  I 
hope  to  labour  witli  honesty,  diligence,  and  perseverance— recognising  no  interests  but 
those  which  are  truly  national. 

"  When  the  proper  time  shall  be  considered  to  have  arrived,  it  will  be  alike  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  enter  into  the  most  unreserved  personal  communications,  conscious  as  I 
am  that  tliey  form  the  only  satisfactory  basis  of  mutual  confidence. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  j'our  obedient  and  faithful  servant,  W.  E. 
Gladstone." 

Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  proscribed  by  the  committee  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Society  as  one  of  those  candidates  "  Avhose  past  conduct  or  present  pro- 
fessions or  admitted  personal  interests  in  the  question  left  the  committee 

*  The  ducal  seat— not  many  miles  from  Newark. 
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without    hope    that    they    would   support    immecHate    abolition."     Shortly 

afterwards    the    two    old    members,    Wilde    (Whig)    and    Handley    (Tory) 

appeared  on  the  scene,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  followed  imme- 

Arrival  at         diatelv.      He  has   left  us  two  accounts   of  his  arrival.      In 

Newark.  one  of  them,  connuunieated  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Brown  for  the 

••Annals  of  Newark,"  he  says  that  he  '•arrived  at  Xewark 

after  a  journey  of  forty  hours  from  Torquay,  at  midnight,   on  Monday, 

24th  September,   1832,  an    absokite    personal    stranger,    aged    twenty-two. 

Xext  morning  I  set  forth  on  my  canvass,   with  band,  flags,  and    badges 


l-HK     "CLINTON     ARMS,"     NEWARK,    IN    1832. 


of  every  kind,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  people.  The  constituency  was,  I 
think,  1,.570  in  number,  and  the  Duke's  tenants  rather  under  one-fourth. 
But  his  iiifhuMice  was  my  sole  recommendation.  It  was,  however,  an 
ai-duous  contest,  extending,  with  intermissions,  over  three  months.  The 
canvass  Avas  old-fashioned  and  thorough.  We  went  into  every  house,  be 
it  what  it  might.  Even  i)aui)ers  were  asked  for  their  influence.  '  Oh, 
sir ! '  replied  one  old  woman,  '  my  influence  is  but  very  shallow.'  A 
clergyman,  recently  come,  entered  another  old  woman's  house  witli  a 
memorandum  l)ook,  Avliich  happened  to  be  red.  '(Jod  bless  you,  sir, 
."-lie   ciicd  ;    'I    wish    you    success.'" 

There  was  an  idea  among  young  Radicals  like  Roebuck,  who  was  stand- 
ing for  Bath,  that  pei-sonal  canvass  was  undemocratic ;  but  we  do  not 
hear  that  Serjeant  Wilde  put  that  doctrine  into  ])ractice.  Newark  was 
hardly  a  suitable  place  for  (experiments  in  political  idealism.    In  another 
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letter,    written    in    December,    1875,    to    a    Mr.     Gadley,    one    of   liis    old 
JVewark  supiDorters,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  : — 

"  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  my  first  arrival  in  the  place,  at  midnight,  by 
the  Highflyer  coach,  in  August  or  September,  1832,  after  a  journey  of  forty  hours  from 
Torquay,  of  which  we  thought  nothing  in  those  days.  Next  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
we  sallied  forth  from  the  Clinton  Arms  to  begin  a  canvass,  on  which  I  now  look  back 
as  the  most  exciting  period  of  my 
life.  I  never  worked  harder  or 
slept  so  badly,  that  is  to  say,  so 
little." 
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Meanwhile,  if  the  Whig 
newspapers  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  Clumber  influ- 
ence "was  hard  at  work. 
A  Whig  butler  and  two 
Whig  workmen  had  been 
discharged  "  because  ]  they 
TV'ould  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  slavery  man." 
But  these  and  many  other 
instances,  which  might  be 
collected  from  the  local  or- 
gans, were  no  doubt  indig- 
nantly repudiated ;  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  Avas  very  proud 
of  his  first  constituency. 
"  It  was  not,"  he  said  long 
afterwards,  in  his  argument 
for  the  county  franchise, 
"  the  love  of  equality 
"^'hich  induced  the  "\A'orking 
men  of  England  to  struggle 
A^ith  all  their  might  in 
1831-2  for  a  Reform  Act, 
which  not  only,  as  they 
knew  full  Avell,  did  not 
confer  the  vote  upon  their 
class  at  large,  but  which  pro- 
"\dded  for  the  extinction  of 
the  truly  popular  franchises 
theretofore  existing  in  Pres- 
ton, in  Newark  and  in  many  other  places,"  Speaking  in  London  on 
May  31st,  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  NeAvark  of  sixty  years  before  as 
"  a  scot  and  lot  borough,  in  Avhich,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  principle 
of  household  suffrage  existed." 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1832,  he  made  his  fiist  speech  to  the 
Red  Club,  and  on  the  folloAving  day  issued  his  second  address  "  to  the 
worthy  and  independent  electors  of  the  borough  of  Newark."  Lord 
Lincoln  had  already  issued  one  of  a  similar  character  "to  the  gentry, 
clergy  and  electors  of  South  Nottinghamshire" — "a  style  significant  of 
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much,"  as  Mr.  Robbius*  justly  remarks.  Tlie  earlier  paragraphs  of  this 
secoud     address    are     chiefly    noteworthy    for    the    rctrosijective     attack 

on  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  suggestion  that  its  evils  should 
A  Second  be  mitigated  by  increasing  the  religious  and  social 
Address.  activities    of    the    State.      The    second    half  —  which    does 

not  merit "  quotation  —  consists  of  an  elaborate  reply 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  the  course  of  which, 
after  supporting  from  Scripture  his  view  that  moral  should  precede 
physical  emancipation,  he  earnestly  trusts  that  "with  the  utmost  speed 
which  jDrudence  will  admit,  we  shall  arrive  at  that  exceedingly  desirable 
consummation,  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery."  The  manifesto  is  headed, 
"  Clinton  Arms,  Newark,  Tuesday,   Oct.  Uth,  1832,"  and  begins  thus  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — Having  now  completed  my  canvass,  I  think  it  my  duty  as  ■well 
to  remind  you  of  the  principle  on  which  I  have  solicited  your  votes,  as  freely  to  assure 
my  friends  that  its  result  has  placed  my  success  beyond  a  doubt. 

"  I  have  not  requested  your  favour  on  the  ground  of  adherence  to  the  opinions  of  any 
man  or  party,  further  than  such  adherence  can  be  fairly  understood  from  the  conviction 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  avow,  that  we  must  watch  and  resist  that  unenquiring  and 
undiscriminating  desire  for  change  amongst  us,  which  threatens  to  produce,  along  with 
partial  good,  a  melancholy  preponderance  of  mischief;  which,  I  am  persuaded,  would 
aggravate  beyond  computation  the  deep-seated  evils  of  our  social  state,  and  the  heavy 
burthens  of  our  industrious  classes ;  which,  by  disturbing  our  peace,  destroys  confidence, 
and  strikes  at  the  root  of  prosperity.  Thus  it  has  done  already;  and  thus,  we  musfe 
therefore  believe,  it  will  do. 

"  For  the  mitigation  of  those  evils  we  must,  I  think,  look  not  only  to  particular 
measures,  but  to  the  restoration  of  sounder  general  principles.  I  mean  especially  that 
principle,  on  which  alone  the  incorporation  of  Religion  with  the  State,  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, can  be  defended ;  that  the  duties  of  Governors  are  strictly  and  peculiarly  religious  ; 
and  that  Legislatures,  like  Individuals,  are  bound  to  carry  throughout  their  acts  the 
spirit  of  the  high  truths  they  have  acknowledged.  Principles  are  now  arrayed  against 
our  institutions ;  and  not  by  truckling  nor  by  temporising  —  not  by  oppression  nor  cor- 
ruption—but by  principles  they  must  be  met. 

"  Among  their  first  results  should  be,  a  sedulous  and  special  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  founded  upon  the  rule,  that  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  should  be  most  regarded  by  others.  Particularly  it  is  a  duty  to  endeavour  by 
every  means  that  labour  mai/  receive  adequate  remuneration ;  which,  unhappily,  among 
several  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  is  not  now  the  case.  Whatever  raeasures 
therefore,  whether  by  correction  of  the  Poor  Laws,  allotment  of  Cottage  Grounds,  or 
otherwise,  tend  to  promote  this  object,  I  deem  entitled  to  the  warmest  support ;  with  all 
such  as  are  calculated  to  secure  sound  moral  conduct  in  any  class  of  society. 

Mr.    Brown,    the    historian    of     Newark,    received    a    letter    from     Mr. 
Gladstone    in    which    the     veteran    statesman     admitted    that    his    first 
programme    "certainly   justified    criticism,"    being  that  of  "a   warm  and 
loyal  Tory  who  was  quite  imaware  that  it  contained  in  it  the  seeds  of 
change    to    come."      Among    other   criticisms    to   which    it   w^as   subjected 
was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     "  I  remember,"  wrote 
The  Labour       Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  the  Duke,  a  singularly  kind,  honour- 
Question,         able,  and  high-minded   man,  questioned  me  a  little  about 
the  passage  on  the  wages  of  labovir,  which  seemed  somewhat 
to  startle  him.    But  he  was  far  too  delicately  considerate  to  interfere." 
Mr.  Gladstone's  interest  in  allotments  continued  ;  for  in  1835  (August  10th) 

♦In  "The  Early  Public  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,"  a  work  marked  throughout 
by  accuracy  and  research. 
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we  find  him  presenting  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Stradbroke  "  complaining  of  distress  and  praying  for  tlie 
allotment  of  small  portions  of  land  for  the  poor." 

On  December  4th,  1832,  the  Tory  ladies  of  Newark  presented  a  flag  to 
the  Red  Club,  at  the  same  time  congratulating  them  upon  having  secured 
for    their   candidate    a    gentleman    with    "high    mental    endowments    and 
excellency  of  heart."     Mr.   Gladstone  made  a  graceful  reply,  in  which   he 
succeeded,  as  so   many  candidates    have    done    both    before    and  since,   in 
identifying  his  own  party — the  Red  Party — with  the  British  flag,  which 
had  ever  been  the  "symbol  of  national  moderation  and  national  power." 
The    nomination  took    place  on  December  10th.    Mr.   Gladstone,  who  was 
put  forward  by  the  chairman  of  the  Red  Club,  was  severely  heckled.     A 
Mr.   Gillson    inquired    whether    he    was    not    the    Duke    of 
Newcastle's    nominee.       But  the  dialectical  training  which       A  Heckling. 
Oxford    affords    stood    the    candidate   in  good   stead.      Mr. 
Gladstone  wished  to  have  Mr.  Gillson's  definition  of  the  term  "nominee," 
and  then  he  would  answer. 

Mr.  Gillson  said  he  meant  a  person  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
be  pushed  down  the  electors'  throats,  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  then  according  to  that  definition  he  was  not 
a  nominee.  He  came  to  Newark  by  the  invitation  of  the  Red  Club,  than 
whom  none  w^ere  more  respectable  and  intelligent.  The  Club  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  know  if  he  could  recommend  a  candidate  to  them, 
and  in  consequence  he  was  appealed  to,  and  accepted  the  Club's  invitation. 

He  Tvas,  however,   the  real  if   not    the    technical  nominee ;  so  much  is 
proved  by  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the   resvilts  of  the    show   of 
hands  and  the  poll.     At  the  former  he  was  easily  beaten  by  both  Wilde 
and  Handley.      But  at  the  end  of  the  two  days'  polling  (December  lltli 
and  12th)  Mr.   Gladstone  came  out  head,  with  887  votes  ;  Handley  second, 
with  798 ;  and  Wilde  last,  with  720.    At  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  polling,  when   the  two  Tory  candidates  had  secured      The  Polling'. 
a  substantial  lead,    Mr.   Gladstone  experienced  one  of  the 
pleasantries  which   were   incidental   to  elections  in  days  when  education 
and  philanthropy  were  even  more  restricted  than  the  franchise  : — 

"  In  pitch  dark  I  spoke  to  a  friendly  crowd  out  of  the  window  of  my  sitting-room  in  the 
Clinton  Arms.  A  man  on  the  outer  line  of  the  crowd  flung  at  me  a  stone  nearly  the  size  of 
an  egg,  which  entered  the  window  within  a  foot  of  my  head.  He  vras  seen  and  laid  hold  on. 
I  understood  at  the  time  that  he  arranged  the  matter  by  voting  for  me  on  the  next  day." 

This  was  not  so  bad  as  the  paving  stone  intended  for  his  head,  which 
William  Windham,  the  great  cricketer  and  statesman,  "  fielded "  when 
he  was  being  chaired  after  election  through  the  streets  of  Norwich.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  ruffian,  who  could  not  assist  with  his  vote,  was 
"pummelled  within  an  inch  of  his  life." 

The   Times  and  other  Whig  organs  were  much  annoyed  at  this    return 
of  Newark  to  "  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
or,    to   use    the   language    of    the    Red    Club,    the    recom-   wwg  comments 
mendation  of  his  Grace."    The  Reflector,  a  London  weekly   °^  *^®  Election, 
print,  laboured  to  be  picturesque  :— 

"  The  Duke  nodded  unto  Newark,  and  Newark  sent  back  the  man,  or  rather  the  boy, 
of  his  choice.  .  .  .    The  voters  for  Gladstone  went  up  to  that  candidate's  booth  (the  slave 
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driver,  as  they  called  him)  with  Wilde's  colours.  People  who  had  on  former  occasions 
voted  for  Wilde,  and  were  about  to  vote  against  him,  said  on  being  asked  to  give  their 
suffrage,  'We  cannot,  we  dare  not.  We  have  lost  half  our  business,  and  we  shall  lose 
the  rest,  if  we  go  against  the  Duke.  We  would  do  anything  in  our  power  for  Serjeant 
Wilde,  and  the  cause  :  but  we  cannot  starve ! '  Now,  what  say  ye,  our  merry  men, 
touching  the  ballot  ?  " 

But  the  ballot  could  hardly  be  hoped  for  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Reflector. 

There  wei^e    not    many    Newcastles,    however,    nor    many  Newarks,  in 

the  General   Election    of    1832.      It  was  only  the    leadership  of  Peel,   and 

the    shifting    affections    or    animosities    of    O'Connell   and 

The  Tory  Rout     his  Irish  contingent,   Avhich    prevented   the  Tory  minority 

in  the  Country,    from    being  utterly  contemptible    in  the    new   Parliament. 

On     December    21st     Frederic     Rogers     (afterwards    Lord 

Blackford)  wrote  to  Newman  :— 

"  The  Elections,  as  I  suppose  you  will  see  by  the  papers,  are  dreadful— the  Tories 
beaten  everywhere — e.g.  Hampshire  returns  four  Whigs — Pusey  is  thrown  out  for  Berk- 
shire—Sadler for  Leeds,  Wetherall  for  Oxford,  etc.  etc.  (though,  on  the  other  hand, 
Manners  Sutton  is  returned  for  Cambridge  University,  and  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  for  Bristol, 
and  Gladstone  turns  out  Wilde  for  Newark).  Cobbett  and  Gully  are  likewise  among 
our  legislators." 

Sadler,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  old  "nominees,"  had  been 
thrown  out  at  Leeds  by  Macaulay  and  Marshall.     Gully  has  been  described 

as    "  the     ex -prizefighter,    the     honourable     member      for 

The  New  House  of  Pontefract."    But  he  proved  to  be  "  silent,  respectable,  and 

Commons,  1833.     inoffensive."     Cobbett,  terrible  author  of   the   "Legacy   to 

Parsons,"  who  had  corrected  the  grammar  of  Ministers 
and  bishops,  and  had  treated  mob.  Parliament,  and  den  of  thieves  as 
synonymous  terms,  proved  to  be  by  no  means  so  formidable  or  so  liberal 
as  his  friends  had  hoped  and  his  enemies  feared.  Thomas  Attwood — who 
had  organised  the  unions  for  war  in  case  the  rush  on  the  banks  for  gold 
had  not  "stopped  the  Duke"  and  saved  the  Reform  Bill — now  entered 
the  House  as  member  for  Birmingham.  But  after  a  maiden  speech,  in 
which  he  gave  utterance  "  to  some  commonplace  remarks,  clothed  in  a 
somewhat  strange  phraseology,  and  delivered  in  a  strong  Warwickshire 
accent,"  he  also  relapsed  into  insignificance.  The  truth  is  that  the 
system  which  was  introduced  by  the  Reform  Bill  and  gradually  actualised 
had  not  reconstituted  the  personnel  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
there  was  a  new  spirit.  Constituents  were  substituted  for  patrons  ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  lived  to  see  a  House  of  Commons  richer  and  duller,  but 
infinitely  more  democratic,  infinitely  more  industrious,  and  infinitely 
more  useful  than  that  which  preceded  the  days  of  the  Refoi-mers. 
A  plutocrat  still  buys  his  seat,  and  jjrobably  pays  as  much  for  it  as  ever. 
But  the  purchase  money,  instead  of  being  paid  over  to  a  single  individual, 
is  distributed  in  "subscriptions,"  and  happily  does  not  carry  with  it 
anything  like  complete  irresponsibility  in  the   lobby. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  membership  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  very  marked  change  in  type.  The  influence 
of  money  invested  in  business  was  increased  as  compared  with  that 
of   money  inA'csted    in    land ;    but    the    ])roi)hecy  that  men  of    rank   and 
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consideration  wovild  withdraw  from  public  life  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was  completely  refuted.  The  new  Government  (Earl  Grey's) 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  Whig  aristocracy.    Lord  Althorp  had 

sacrificed  the  supervision  of  his  stables  to  the  leadership 
A  Government  of  of  the  House,  and  felt  the  sacrifice  keenly.  Neither  titles 
Whig  Aristocrats,  no^.    talent     had      been     extinguished     with     the     rotten 

boroughs.  The  names  of  Macaulay,  Molesworth,  Grote, 
Bulwer,  and  Praed  proved  that  the  new  constituencies  had  no  constitu- 
tional objection  to  literature.  The  names  of  Stanley,  Peel,  Russell, 
Palmerston,  and  O'Connell  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  Parliamentary 
oratory  was  not  yet  on  the  decline. 

If  the  membei's,  w^ith    a    few    noticeable    but    unimportant  exceptions, 
were  dra^\Ti  from  the  same  strata  of  society  as    those  who  had  listened 

to  Pitt  and  Fox,  to  Brougham  and   Canning,  neither  was 

The  Old  there    any   change    of    envuonment.       The    old    House    of 

St.  Stephen's.      Commons  was   not  burnt  down  until  two  years  after  Mr. 

Gladstone  entered  Parliament.  Not  only  had  the  new 
wine  been  poured  into  old  bottles,  but  the  old  bottles  had  been  stored 
in  the  old  cellar  ;  and  a  strange  place  it  was.  Perhaps  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  later  descriptions  is  that  of  Samuel  Bamford,  a  Lancashire 
working  man  (an  ardent  Reformer  and  versifier),  who  visited  it  in  the 
previous  decade  during  the  debate  on  the  report  of  the  Green  Bag 
Committee.  He  could  not  look  with  favourable  eyes  upon  the  "  pit- 
looking  place,"  on  each  side  of  which  were  seated  "  some  three  or  four 
hundreds  of  the  most  ordinarj'-lookmg  men  I  had  ever  beheld  at  one 
view."  There  "svere,  indeed,  striking  exceptions ;  and  he  particularises 
Canning  and  Castlereagh,  Burdett  and  Brougham  ;  but  the  predominant 
feelings  in  the  mind  of  this  typical  representative  of  the  classes  outside 
the  pale  Ave  re  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  "  borough-mongering  crew." 
Brougham  was  attacking  the  Government.  His  friends  v/ere  few  and  far 
between,  and  his  voice  was  droAATied  "  by  a  howl  as  wild  and  remorseless 
as  that  from  a  kennel  of  hounds  at  feeding  time."  We  can  imagine 
the  excitement  with  Avhich  the  uncitizened  citizen  of  the  North  looked 
down  from  the  small  gallery  which  he  had  gained,  "  after  a  tough 
struggle  at  elbowing  and  pushing  along  a  passage,  up  a  narrow  stair- 
case and  across  a  room,"  upon  the  collective,  nominated  wisdom  of  the 
nation  —  sitting,  standing,  lounging,  talking,  laughing,  coughing  —  in  the 
dimly-lighted  place,  "or  leather  den,"  below.  "Some  called  'Order, 
order  ! '  some  '  Question,  question ' ;  some  beat  time  with  the  heel  of 
their  boots  ;  some  snorted  into  their  napkins ;  and  one  old  gentleman 
in  the  side  gallery  actually  coughed  himself  from  a  mock  cough  into  a 
real  one,  and  could  not  stop  until  he  was  almost  black  in  the  face." 
According  to  Roebuck,  the  manners  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  were  far 
worse  than  those  of  its  predecessors.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that 
they  were  somewhat  better ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence, 
Hcx'ljuck's  as.sertions  offer  a  i^resumption  in  favour  of  their  contraries. 

Jiut  Avhat  of  the  political  comiilexion  of  the  House  in  which  the 
member  for  Newark  now  found  himself?  The  old  Whig  i)arty  has  been 
ingcnion.sly  defined  as  "a  combination  of  more  or  less  intelligent  noble- 
men of  lilj(!ral  ideas  and  aims,  avIio  cliose  such  men  as  Burke  and  Brougham 
and  Hmimc,  and  at  last  Macaulay,  to  develoii  those  ideas  and  to  help  to 
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attain  those  aims."    Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  never  a  Whig ;  Whiggism 
was   not  a  stepping-stone   from   Toryism    to  Liberalism.      The  Whig  was 
a  variety  of  the  Liberal  species  marked  by  a  strong  dis- 
like   for    the  jChui'ch    militant     and    by    rigid,     dogmatic        Whiggism. 
consistency.       He    had    advocated     and    carried    franchise 
reform  in  the  belief — a  belief  fully  justified  by  the  event— that  it  woxild 
be    possible    to    free    the     Civil    Service    from    jobbery    and    corruirtiou 
by  making  the  heads  of  the  departments  responsible  to  a  large  middle- 
class  constituency.      Moreover,  "as  a  rule  a  man  not  born  a  Liberal  may 
become  a  Liberal ;  but  to  be  a  Whig  he  must  be  a  born  Whig."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  entered  Parliament  as  the  hereditary  opponent  of  Whig- 
gism, with  plenty  of  obstinacy  and  prejudice,  "and  a  fine  fund  of  high, 
chivalrous  Tory  sentiment,  and  a  tongue,  moreover,  to  set  it  loose  with." 
So  wrote  his  friend  Arthur  Hallam,  at  the  time  of  the  Newark  election. 
On  the  25tli  of  January,  1833,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  admitted  as  a  student 
to  Lincoln's  Inn.  (Disraeli,  after  keejjing  a  few  terms,  had  taken  his 
name  oft"  the  books  more  than  a  year  before.)  Four  days  later  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament  was  opened.  Inveterate  and  recrudescent  error  t 
ascribes  to  William  Ewart,  with  suitable  qviotations  and  comment,  a 
speech  delivered  by  his  brother  Thomas  on  May  17th,  1833.  The  mistake 
would  not  have  occurred  if  writers  had  consulted  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament,  a  competitor  of  Hansard  in  the  'thirties  which  is  far  more 
trustworthy  and  comiDlete,  particularly  for  the  speeches  of  the  lesser  men. 
That  Mr.  Gladstone  much  preferred  the  Mirror  as  an  authority  for  his 
earlier  speeches  will  not  be  surprising  to  anyone  who  has  conajDared  its 
accounts  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  Hansard.  According  to  the 
Mirror,  which  alone  seems  to  have  been  able  from  the  very  first  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  brothers,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke 
first  on  a  petition  against  the  return  of  Viscount  Sandon  a  Liverpool 
for  Liverpool.  That  city  was  remarkable  for  the  munifi-  Election. 
cence  and  liberality — invariably  regarded  by  beaten  candi- 
dates as  bribery  and  corruption — of  the  committees  which  controlled 
municipal  and  Parliamentary  elections.  These  practices  had  reached 
a  climax  in  the  bye-election  of  November,  1830,  when  a  vacancy  had 
been  created  by  Huskisson's  death.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  himself  described 
it  in  a  letter  written  from  Leammgton  to  Charles  Wordsworth,  December 
28th,   1830:— 

"Since  I  came  here  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  sorry  business,  the  Liverpool 
election,  from  one  of  my  brothers,  who  resides  there  and  took  part  in  it.  He  declined 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  expenditure  during  the  contest,  and  so  had  no  direct 
access  to  knowledge  of  the  amount  disbursed.  The  current  rumour  is  that  Ewart's  expenses 
are  £36,000  and  Denison's  £46,000 ;  but  my  brother  says  Ewart's  are  the  greater  of  the 
two,  and  he  knows  Denison's  to  be  £41,000.  Ewart's  party  have  had  no  public  subscrip- 
tion opened,  and  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  call  their  expenses  what  they  choose ;  but 
Denison's  are  necessarily  revealed.  About  £19,000  has  been  subscribed  for  him.  The 
election,  they  say,  is  absolutely  certain  to  be  set  aside,  and  Denison  will,  probably, 
come  in  on  the  next  opening.  There  is  an  idea,  however,  that  the  writ  may  be 
suspended  and  Liverpool  remain  with  only  one  member." 

For   a  long  time  this  inquiry  was  postponed  in  the  agitation  for  the 

*  "Gleanings,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  288. 

+  Hansard,  where  the  error  originates,  gives  the  speech  to  "William  C  Gladstone. 
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great  Reform  Bill.  But 
presented  to  the  House 
signed  by  "3,010  of  the 
complained  not  only  of 
in  which  the  municipal 
hoped  the  Reform  Bill 
the    town  of  Liverpool, 


at  last,  on  February  21st,  1833,  a  petition  was 
of  Commons  by  John  Benett.     The  petition  was 

most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Liverpool."  It 
Parliamentary  elections,  but  also  of  the  manner 
elections  were  conducted.  The  petitioners  "  had 
would  have  effected  a  corresponding  reform  in 
by  leaving    it    as   open    to    fair   and    honoui-able 


MR.    GLADSTONE   AT    i.M.    i^AL,    111,    E.NTEUED    I'AKLIAMENT. 
(From  the  Painting  hij  Sir  George  Iluyler  at  Fasque.) 

contests  as  any  other  town ; "  but  in  this  hope  they  had  been  "  utterly 
«lisj\i)i)ointed."  Mr.  Benett  had  tried  twice  before  to  disfranchise  the 
Livcipudlian  freemen.  "Upon  a  former  occasion  I  offei-ed  to  prove,  at 
tlie  Bar  of  tliis  House,  that  upwards  of  3,000  of  the  freemen  of  the 
town  of  Liverpool  liad  been  bribed  ;  and  I  can  now  reassert  tliis  with 
much  greater  confidence.  That  confidence  again  is  nuich  increased 
by  the  signatiu-es  of  3,010  sucli  respectable  inhabitants  to  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  petition.  I  say  I  have  seen  the  parties  who  can  prove 
the  charges;  and  that  the  books  are  now  extant  which  will  bring 
home  the  case."  Viscount  Sandon  pleaded  that  corruption  had  gone 
uninipeaclied    before:    why    then    this   luigentlemanly   attempt    to  unseat 
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Mm  just  becaitse  lie  Avas  a  Tory?  "He  would  not  deny  that  some 
indiscreet  friend  may  have  given  a  glass  of  ale,"  but  he  Avas  certain  that 
his  connnittee  had  not  been  guilty  of  bribery.  In  short,  the  shoAver  in 
Avhicli  he  had  descended  on  the  electorate  might  haA-e  been  maltiferous, 
but  certainly  Avas  not  auriferous.  Biit  this  apologetic  manner  failed  to 
propitiate  a  Radical  member,  Rigby  Wason  by  name.  Wason  maintained 
that  "upon  the  occasion  of  the  last  election,  a  drunken  freeman  Avas 
carried  on  the  coach  box  of  the  noble  lord's  carriage,  the  noble  lord 
himself  being  inside ;  and  that  at  the  polling  booth,  the  deputy  of 
the  returning   officer  refused  to  take  the  votes   of  many  of  the  freemen 


CLVB    HOUSES    IN    PALL   MALL    EARLY    IX    THE    'fOUTIES. 
(From  a  Drawing  hy  T.  Sclwtter  Boys.) 


because  they  AA'ere  in  such  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication.  The  candi- 
date Avho  AAas  opposed  to  the  noble  lord  polled  600  Azotes  ahead  of  him 
in  the  first  day ;  and  I  AA'ill  ask  Iioaa*  will  the  noble  lord  account  for 
the  circumstance  of  his  liaA^ing  been  returned  ultimately  by  a  majority 
of  145?  Will  he  saj-  that  the  freemen  did  not  hold  back  till  the  last 
day,  with  a  A'ieAA'  to  make  their  A'ote  so  much  the  more  valuable  ? " 
The  student  of  electoral  history  Avill  notice  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  controA'ert  these  charges  either  by  Viscount  Sandon  or  his  friends. 
The  Mirror  does  not  suggest  that  the  House  manifested  either  surjDrise 
or  indignation.  These  Avere  CA'ery-day  occurrences — neither  anomalies  nor 
grievances.  But  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  is  reported  by  the  Mirror  to 
haA'e  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Viscount :— 
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"As  I  am  aware  that  the  assertions  made  by  a  successful  candidate,  as  to  the  purity 

of  his  supporters,   are  always  received  with  due  caution  by  this  House,   I  am  happy  to 

have  it  in  my  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  has  been 

Mr.    Gladstone's    stated  by  ray  noble  friend.      I  happen  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole 

Maiden  SpaecH,     amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  last  election  of  the  noble  lord ; 

1833.  and    I    feel    confident   that    if    the    statement   were    submitted  to   this 

House,  not  one  of  its  members  would  leave  It  without  being  satisfied 

that,   after  defraying  the  legal  expenses,   nothing    could  be  left  for  corrupt  practices.     I 

<im  far  from  impugning  the  respectability  of  the  individuals  who  have  signed  the  petition 

now  offered  to  the  House ;  but  I  do  think  it  most  unfair  that,  af cer  they  have  shrunk  away 

from    their   first    intention    of   attacking   the   seat   of   the   noble   lord,   they  should    bring 

such  allegations  against  him  and  his  supporters  as  those  contained  in  this  petition.     The 

honourable  member  who   has   just    sat    down    complains   of    the    noble    lord    because    his 

constituents  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  sober  as  those  of  the  seat  of  purity  he  represents. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  effects  expected  to  be  produced  upon  the  old  constituency 

of  Liverpool  by  the  Reform  Bill — that  cure  for  all  our  grievances.      Now,  Sir,  what  are 

the    facts?      I    can    state    on    the    authority    of    a    high    corporate    officer    that    at    the 

recent    election    more    than    one-half    of  the  old  freemen  registered  as  householders,   and 

fully  two-thirds  might  have  so  registered.     So  much  for  the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

"  There  is  another  important  consideration  connected  with  the  prayer  of  this  petition, 
and  that  is  the  injustice  Avhich  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  hundreds  of  persons  admitted 
to  their  freedom  since  the  notorious  election  of  November,  1830.  I  must  protest  against 
the  unfairness  of  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  and  particularly  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition  are  made  against  the  noble  lord." 

Though  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  said  to  have  fancied  that  the  si:)eech 
made  on  June  3rd  was  his  maiden  speech,  it  seems  difficult  to  set  aside 
the  above,  considering  the  excellent  authority  of  the  Mirror  and  the 
internal  evidence.  The  sneer  at  the  "seat  of  purity"  is  in  his  earlier 
style;  but  the  side  thrust  at  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  refusal  to  follow 
Viscount  Sandon  in  his  attack  on  the  probity  of  the  petitioners  are 
eminently  characteristic.  So,  too,  is  the  financial  argument  as  to  the 
want  of  margin  for  corruption  after  deducting  "legal  expenses,"  And 
lastly,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  young  member  should  have 
allowed  a  maiden  speech  for  which  he  was  not  responsible  to  have  been 
appended  to  his  name  in  the  leading  report  of  Pai^liamentary  proceedings. 
The  speech  created  no  interest  at  the  time.  Mr.  Robbius  has  collated  the 
newspapers  of  the  dixy.  According  to  the  Sun,  the  member  for  Newark 
spoke  "  under  the  gallery,  and  was  almost  entirely  inaudible  in  the 
gallery " ;  and  the  Times  said :  "  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  few  remarks 
which  were  not  audible  in  the  gallery." 

On  March  6th  Mr.  Gladstone  was  elected  to  the  Carlton  Club,  of  which 
he  remained  a  member  until  1859.  The  old  club-house  is  shown  in  the 
foreground  (on  the  extreme  right)  of  the  view  on  the  preceding  page. 

On  May  14th,  1833,  ]Mr.  Gladstone's  name  is  recorded  among  those  of  a 

number  of  members  who  presented  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

There    were    several    hundred    petitions    in    all    presented 

Slavery,  on     this     one     day    upon     this     one     subject.       The     last, 

a  petition  "from  the  females  of  Great  Britain,"  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  who  had  to  consult  the  Speaker 
"  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  am  to  get  it  on  to  the  table ;  for  it  is  so 
heavy  that  1  really  am  unable  to  carry  it."  This  monster  jjetition  was 
finally  hoisted,  with  the  help  of  three  other  members,  on  to  the  table  of 
the  House,  where  it  was    "ordered   to   lie"    along  with    the  others.      On 
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May  21st  "Mr.  William  Gladstone"  showed  his  impartiality  by  presenting 
another  petition,  this  time  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
"against  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery." 

On  June  3rd  the  House  Avas  in  Committee  to  consider  the  resolutions 
which  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  introduced  with  a  view  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves.  The  original  proposal  of  a  loan 
of  fifteen  millions  had  now  been  converted  into  a  gift  of  twenty  millions 
as  compensation  to  the  planters. 

But  this  alteration  did  not  absolve  the  member  for  Newark  from  the 
duty  of  defending  his  father,  who  had  been  fiercely  attacked  by  Lord 
Mowick,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  for  the  management  of  a 
plantation  called  Vreed-en-Hoop.  Rising  from  a  bench  behind  Peel  he 
began  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  aware  that  I  ought  to  apoloj^ise  to  the  Committee  for  intruding  upon  them  tlie 
opinions  of  an  utterly  inexperienced  person,  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  a  question  as  extensive  and  as  complicated  as  any  that  ever 
tame  before  Parliament.  But  having  a  deep,  though  indirect,  pecuniary  Defence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
interest  in  it,  and,  if  I  miay  say  so  much  without  exciting  suspicion,  a  stone's  Father. 
!-.till  deeper  interest  in  it  as  a  question  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and 
of  religion,  I  venture  to  offer  mj'self  for  a  short  time,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  but  for  a  very 
short  time,  to  your  notice.  I  have,  however.  Sir,  an  additional  reason  for  so  doing,  inas- 
much as  the  noble  lord  (Howick),  the  late  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was 
pleased  to  adduce  in  proof  of  a  theory  which  he  held  calculations  drawn  from  an  estate 
l)elonging  to  my  father,  which  calculations  conveyed  imputations  of  no  light  or  ordinary 
character."  [The  noble  lord's  "theory"  was  this:  that  there  was  an  inseparable  connection 
between  the  three  following  circumstances  :  increase  of  sugar,  increase  of  labour  and 
jmnishment,  and  decrease  of  human  life!]  "I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  the  noble  lord — I 
trust  in  all  good  humour — (I  will  not  say,  telling  the  noble  lord,  because  I  would  rather 
ajspeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House  to  determine  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong — but  I  will 
say  that  my  idea  is) — that  if  I  had  charges  of  this  grave  nature  to  bring  forward,  charges 
materially  affecting  private  character,  in  a  case  where  the  pai-ty  attacked  had  two  sons 
'  sitting  in  the  Assembly  where  those  charges  were  to  be  made,  I  ought  to  have  given  them 
notice  of  my  intention ;  which,  however,  the  noble  lord  did  not  deign  to  do.  For,  Sir, 
these  charges  do  affect  private  character.  If  I  am  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  continually  receive  from  thence  accounts  of  increasing  crops  and  decreasing 
population,  without  inquiry  and  without  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
Kuch  a  system,  no  man  will  tell  me  that  my  character  does  not  suffer,  and  ought  not  to 
suffer,  for  such  monstrous  inhumanitj^" 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  details ;  and  as  this  earliest  effort 
of  his  lucid  and  convincing  style  of  exposition  is  only  accessible  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  it  seems  desirable  to  cite  at  any  rate  the  first  head 
of  his  argument : — 

"  Now,  Sir,  the  noble  lord  stated  that  there  was  a  decrease  upon  the  estate  of  Vreed- 
en-Hoop,  in  Demerara,  belonging  to  my  father,  of  eighty-one  persons  in  three  years, 
upon  a  population  of  550,  amounting  to  above  fourteen  per  cent.,  while  600  hogsheads  of 
sugar  were  produced  annually.  I  begin  by  admitting  the  fact.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
sensation  of  shame,  though  perhaps  some  may  think  I  ought  to  have,  in  making  the 
admission.  Reasoning  on  information  such  as  has  been  given  me,  I  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  inferences  of  the  noble  lord,  and  it  is  now  my  business  to 
account  to  the  House  for  the  facts.  The  noble  lord  laid  down  as  his  rule,  that  the 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  varied,  directly,  as  the  quantity  of  labour  and  punishment, 
and  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  human  life.  Now  I  give  the  noble  lord  an  instance  of 
an  estate,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  he  quoted,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  which 
he,  having  had  access  to  official  documents,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  aware,  where 
the  decrease  of  the  slave   population  was  extremely  small,  amounting  to  almost  nothing; 
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whereas  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  was  very  far  greater  than  on  the  estate  of 
Vreed-en-Hoop.  On  the  estate  of  Mon  Repos,  Sir,  with  a  gang  of  470  persons  (mucli 
smaller  than  that  on  the  estate  of  Vreed-en-Hoop)  there  were  900  hogsheads  of  sugar 
produced  annually,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  from  1827  to  1832.  The  entire  decrease 
of  population  there  during  the  whole  of  this  period  amounted  to  ten  lives,  or  less,  being 
for  three  years  two  per  cent.,  instead  of  above  fourteen  per  cent.  So  much  for  the 
exactitude  of  the  noble  lord's  rule !  I  am  very  sorry  to  detain  the  Committee  with  these 
particulars,  but  though  this  is  of  the  nature  of  a  private  question,  still  they  bear  with 
great  force  on  the  general  question  of  sugar  cultivation.  I  proceed  to  give  the  true  cause 
of  these  numerous  deaths.  About  six  years  ago,  when  the  estate  of  Vreed-en-Hoop  had 
come  into  my  father's  possession,  out  of  550  slaves  no  less  than  140  were  aged  and  infirm 
persons." 

Lord  Ho  wick  at  this  point  interjected  a  hostile  "Hear,  hear!"  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  thus  noticed  : — 

"  I,  of  course,  take  my  information  as  it  is  sent  from  the  property,  and  I  find, 
thereby,  that  there  were  140  aged  persons  and  invalids.  Perhaps  the  noble  lord  will 
say :  '  Oh,  but  this  only  goes  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  people  had  become  infirm  in 
consequence  of  the  large  previous  production  of  sugar  on  that  estate.'  No  such  thing. 
Sir.  In  the  year  1826  the  crops,  I  find,  were  exceedingly  small ;  they  amounted  only  to 
257  hogsheads  of  sugar  for  370  persons,  which  gives  an  average  of  1,100  to  1,200  pounds 
for  each  slave,  the  very  quantity  quoted  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  case  of  Anna  Regina 
as  an  example  of  a  small  production." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  yet  done  with  his  argument.  There  were 
some  other  cases  which  he  must  produce  at  the  risk  of  "wearying  the 
House."  Mr.  Buxton  had  said,  "  Give  me  the  quantity  of  siigar  and  I  will 
give  you  the  decrease  of  life."  "I  will  apply  this  theorem,"  retorted  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "to  a  particular  case.  In  St.  Vincent's  there  is  an  increase  of 
122  persons  in,  I  think,  twelve  years ;  in  Santa  Lucia  there  is  a  decrease  of 
1,962.  Well,  in  Santa  Lucia  the  produce  of  sugar  has  been  6j  cwt.  per 
man ;  how  much  ought  that  in  St.  Vincent's  to  be  ?  I  have  not  worked 
out  the  problem,  but  the  answer,  I  know,  according  to  the  rule,  would 
be  very  different  indeed  from  the  fact,  which  gives  no  less  than  lOJ  cwt. 
per  man." 

Dean   Liddell  once    said    that    Gladstone  and  his  contemporaries  spent 

a   great    deal    of   time    over   the    Rhetoric    of   Aristotle  —  a   subject   upon 

which,   as  we  have  seen,   Biscoe  gave    excellent    lectures  at  that  time  to 

the  undergraduates  of  Christchurch — but  little  or  none  upon  the  Organon. 

But   it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  speech  Mr.   Gladstone  was  logical 

as  well  as  plausible.      Already  at   the    age    of  twenty-three   he  possessed 

that   almost   magical   power    over  figures  which  has  been  the  wonder  of 

public    audiences    and    Parliaments,    of    State    departments    and    private 

secretaries.      It  might  be  objected  that  these  miniite  calculations  argue  a 

certain  lack  of  humanity.    But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  the  charges 

of  cruelty  he    showed    that   his    sympathies    were    broad    and    true.      His 

heart,    though    not   yet    fully   instructed,    was  in  the  right  place : — "  The 

honourable   member   for   Lancaster  made  some  statements 

Sugar  Growing     '^^    to  the  effects  of  particular  trades  in  this  country  upon 

compared  with     luiinan  life,  which  were  perfectly  astounding  ;  and  I  have 

other  Trades.       ].(.ji(i  otliers  of  a   similar  description  from  a  scientific  book 

on   tlie    subject,  by  a  gentleman    named    Thackrah,  which 

show   that  the   extent  of    injury  to    human  life   from  many  of  the    most 

ordiuaiy    trado«     in     this     coiuitry     is     almost     beyond    belief,    and    far 
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exceeding  tlie  effects  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  even  if  Ave  were  to  take 
them  as  stated  by  the  honourable  member  for  Weymouth.  I  am  un- 
AA-illiug  to  trouble  the  Committee  with  them,  but  I  will  just  mention  one 
case;  it  is  that  of  the  grinders.  Those  who  use  dry  grindstones,  it  is 
stated,  live  only  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  years,  while  those  who 
use  wet  ones  survive,  it  is  added,  to  between  forty  and  fifty!"  It  was 
true,  he  admitted,  that  the  best  climates  for  producing  sugar  were  gener- 
ally the  worst  for  human  life  and  that  many  instances  could  be  quoted 
in  support  of  Buxton's  generalisation;  "but  can  they  account  in  like 
manner  for  those  cases  which  I  produce  against  them?  If  they  cannot, 
I  submit  that  their  rule  falls  to  the  ground,  for  xinless  it  includes  all 
cases  it  is  valueless." 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  seen  a  little  more  of  the  quicksands  of  political 
and  economic  data  he  would  have  shown  less  contempt  for  a  rule  or 
principle  which  was  not  rigidly  exact  or  mathematically  complete.  But 
though  the  logician  scouted  "the  rule"  of  his  opponents,  the  rhetorician 
did  not  disdain  a  principle  which  seemed  to  offer  support  to  his  own 
case.  Tliis  was  "that  manufacturing  processes  as  a  general  rule  are 
less  favourable  to  life  than  those  which  are  agricultural."  And  the 
generalisation  was  skilfvdly  employed.  "Now  what  does  the  honoxu-- 
able  member  for  Weymouth  do  ?  He  compares  the  case  of  sugar  Avitli 
the  cases  of  cotton  and  coffee,  but  forgets  to  remind  you  that  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  Colonies  involves  a  manufacturing  process,  while 
the  production  of  cotton  and  coffee  is  purely  agricultural.  Noav,  Sir,  I 
beg  the  Committee  to  advert  to  the  importance  of  these  considerations 
upon  sugar  cultivation.  Cases  of  cruelty  have  often  been  brought  for- 
ward against  the  colonists;  and  I  confess.  Sir— with  shame  and  pain  I 
confess — that  cases  of  wanton  cruelty  have  existed ;  as  well  as  that  they 
always  will  exist,  particulai'ly  under  the  system  of  slavery ;  and  un- 
questionably this  is  a  substantial  reason  why  the  British  Legislature  and 
the  public  should  set  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  provide  for  itf^ 
extinction."  There  follows,  however,  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
played a  liberal  as  well  as  a  bold  spirit.  He  insisted,  and  quite  fairly, 
that  you  cannot  altogether  distinguish  between  a  system  of  slavery  and 
a  system  of  industrial  freedom  so  far  as  dangerous  trades  are  concerned. 
There  are  degrees  of  danger  and  degrees  of  legislative  interference  : — 

"  It  should  be  recollected  that  no  two  professions  or  trades  in  this  country  are  in  the- 
same  degree  favourable  to  human  life— it  is  entirely  a  question  of  degree— but  still  you 
do  not  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  any  particular  trade  or  profession,  merely  because  it  is 
less  favourable  to  human  life  than  another.  If,  indeed,  .the  statements  which  we  havo 
heard  were  true,  in  anything  at  all  like  their  full  extent,  I  would  say  nothing  on  behalf 
of  sugar  cultivation ;  but  then  I  observe  that  if  the  manufacture  of  sugar  be  sO' 
essentially  and  necessarily  destructive,  we  ought  not  to  stop  till  we  have  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  sugar  altogether." 

Mr.   Gladstone    hardly  attempted    to    defend  the    jolanters    against   the 

charge    of    refusing   to   educate    and    Christianise    their   slaves ;     but    he 

maintained  that  this    was    only    a   strong    instance    of    a 

England  and      general    rule,    seeing    that    "  the    conduct   of    England    to 

her  Colonies.      \^q^    colonial      possessions  —  which      constitute     the      main 

strengtli  and    the    solid    foundation  of    this    great  empire 

— nas  been   most    defective  as    i-egards    the    proiiagatiou  of  Christianity.'* 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  view  as  to  the  value  of  our  Colonies — at  a  time  when 
they  were  widely  regarded  as  an  inconvenient  appendage — was  no  doubt 
derived  from  Burke,  and  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
at  a  later  date.  It  w^ill  be  seen  that  his  theories  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  mother  country  in  regard  to  Christianity  soon  took  practical  shape 
in  ardent  advocacy  of  colonial  bishoprics  and  the  other  appurtenances- 
of  an  Established  Chxxrch. 

As  for  the  scheme  itself  it  was  important  to  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  : — "  There  was  a  much  controverted  question 
as  to  the  tone  adopted  by  the  right  honourable  Secretary  [Stanley]  in 
his  speech  on  these  parts  of  the  subject,  he  maintaining  that  it  had 
been  extremely  mild,  while  the  West  Indians  thought  it  rather  other- 
wise ;  but  I  think  this  discussion  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  praises 
which  the  honourable  member  for  Weymouth  bestowed  upon  the 
right  honourable  Secretary — for  he  kindly  undertook  the  patronage  of 
his  statements,  and  said  they  consisted  just  of  the  same  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  had  all  along  been  using.  Of  the  intent 
of  the  right  honourable  Secretary  to  deal  mildly  with  us  I  have  no 
doubt ;  but  I  think  he  will  admit  that  he  was  not  quite  so  successful 
as  is  usual  with  him." 

More  carefully  prepared  or  better  reported,  the  above  sentences  would 
recall  the  ironies  of  Fielding.     Mr.  Gladstone  never  suifered  from  absolute 
want  of  humour,   as   his  critics   are   so  fond  of  asserting. 
True,    there    was    little    fun    in    his    speeches,    but    that    Mr.  Gladstone's 
was    for    lack    of     time     rather     than     of     faculty.      His  Humour, 

thought  was  so  strenuoiis,  his   material  was   so  enormous, 
and  his  style  so  diffuse,  that  the  lighter  vein  was  only  employed  where 
it  seemed   indispensable. 

A  witty  sally  was  a  vara  avis  even  among  the  specimens  of  his  earlier 
oratory ;  and  on  this  occasion,  too,  he  soon  relapsed  into  the  higher 
mood.  Only  a  most  mature  and  seasoned  Socialist  could  better  this 
naiV3  proposal  that  a  human  instinct  should  be  implanted  by  enact- 
ment:  "I  do  hope  and  trust  that  this  House  will  earnestly  strive  to 
introduce  into  that  plan  some  stimulus  to  competition  among  the  slaves- 
— to  create  in  their  minds  a  new  principle  in  some  degree  adequate 
to  the  extraordinary  emergency  of  their  transition  from  a  state  of 
slavery  to  one  of  freedom,  and  providing  for  their  spontaneous  industry 
— a  principle  which  can  hardly  be  generally  acquired  in  their  present 
condition."  The  provision  for  spontaneous  industry — a  delicious  suggestion 
— might,  he  continued,  be  partially  incorporated  in  the  scheme,  by  establish- 
ing a  broad  distinction  between  idle  and  industrious  slaves,  the  latter  to 
be  freed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  former  very  gradually,  if  at  alL 
Meanwhile,  the  greatest  precaution  should  be  taken  against 
exasperating  the  colonials ;  and  on  this  head  Mr.  Glad-  The  Colonies  to 
stone  cleverly  appealed  to  the  manufacturers  in  a  way  ^^  Conciliated, 
which  brings  the  speech  into  curiously  close  touch  with  the 
present  day : — *'  Yon  cannot  by  power  overcome  the  sullenness,  the  in- 
difference, the  reluctance  of  the  colonists  abroad ;  you  may  carry  your  plan 
without  bloodshed  or  violent  opposition,  but  unless  the  colonists  are  with 
you,  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  Colonies,  I  think,  is  quite  hopeless. 
It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  remind  the  House  of  the  extreme- 
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importance  of  continuing  that  cultivation,  as  at  all  times,  so  more 
particularly  now,  when  rival  manufacturers  are  rapidly  springing  up 
among  the  Continental  nations,  and  excluding  us  one  by  one  from  their 
markets,  so  that  it  is  principally  to  our  Colonies  that  we  must  look  for 
a  certain  consumption  of  our  goods."' 

"  Particularly  noAV ! "  And  sixty-five  years  afterwards  the  cry  was  still 
*' particularly  now,"  the  same  cry  which  Mr.  Gladstone  lived  to  combat 
so  strenuously,  whether  it  was  used  as  an  argument  for  fair  trade, 
or  exclusive  dealing,  or  increased  armaments.  Strange  that  a  big  dole 
to  the  planters  and  a  commercial  imion  vnth  the  Colonies  should  have 
been  two  planks  in  the  platform  of  the  member  for  Newark  in  1833! 
Strange,  too,  that,  in  spite  of  this  and  more  recent  prophecies,  the 
English  Colonies  are  not  increasing  their  fraction  of  the  total  volume 
of  English  trade ! 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  of    O'Connell's  that  liberty  should   be    given 

first  and  the  question  of  compensation  considered  later,  Mr. 

A  Disquisition  on    Gladstone   entered   into  a  highly  philosophical  disquisition 

Property.  upon  the   true  conception  of  propertj^      "Much   has  been 

said  to-night,"  he  urged,  "  with  reference  to  the  principle 

of  property  which  is  recognised  by  his  Majesty's  Government.     I  cannot 

help    thinking    that    the   arguments    of   the    learned    member    for    Dublin 

proceed   upon  a   misconception   of  the  term    'property.'      I    do    not  view 

property  as  an  abstract  thing  ;  it  is  the  creature  of  civil  society :  by  the 

Legislature  it  is  granted,  and  by    the  Legislature  it  is   destroyed.      The 

question  is   not   whether    slaves   are   property  in   the  abstract  nature  of 

things,  but  whether  this  description  of  possession  be  not  property  within 

the  limits  of  the  Constitution." 

The  speech  was,  of  course,  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  effort. 
Mr.  Russell,  in  his  charming  biography,  tells  how,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  morning  of  the  debate  was  riding  in  Hyde  Park  on  his  grey 
Arabian  mare,  with  "his  hat,  narrow-brimmed,  high  up  on  the  centre 
of  his  head,  sustained  by  a  crop  of  thick,  curly  hair,"  a  passer-by  pointed 
him  oiit  to  another  new  member — Lord  Charles  Russell— and  said,  "That 
is  Gladstone.  He  is  to  make  his  maiden  speech  to-night.  It  will  be 
worth  hearing." 

"An  able  and  eloquent  speech"  was  Buxton's  verdict  when  he  joined 

the    debate    later.      Another    contemporary,    George    Keppel,    afterwards 

Earl  of   Albemarle,   and  one  of   the    new    "V^Tiig    members 

Contemporary  for  Norfolk,  recollected  that  one  evening,  on  taking  his 
Criticism.  place,  he  found  "on  his  legs"  a  beardless  youth,  with 
whose  appearance  and  manner  he  Avas  greatly  stiniek.  "He 
had  an  earnest,  intelligent  countenance,  and  large  expressive  black  eyes. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  had  evidently  what  is  called  '  the  ear  of  the  House ' ; 
and  yet  the  cause  he  advocated  was  not  one  likely  to  interest  a  popular 
assembly— that  of  the  Planter  versus  the  Slave.  I  had  placed  myself 
behind  the  Treasury  Bench.  'Who  is  he?'  I  asked  one  of  the  3Iinisters. 
I  was  answered,  '  He  is  the  member  for  Newark— a  young  fellow  who 
will  some  day  make  a  great  figure  in  Parliament.'  My  informant  was 
Geoffrey  Stanley,  then  Whig  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  in  charge  of 
the  Negro  Emancipation  Bill,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby  ;  and  the  young 
Conservative  orator  was  AVilliam  Ewart    Gladstone— two    statesmen    each 
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of  whom   subsequently  became  Prime    Minister— and  leader  of    the  party 
to  which  he  was  at  this  time  diametrically  opposed."  * 

The  late  Earl  Grey  (the  Howick  whose  attack  had  provoked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone) wrote  to  Mr.  Robbins  on  May  29th,  1893 :  "  The  speech  made  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time,  it  being  thought  a  most  remarkable  one  as 
made  by  a  new  speaker.  Like  others  who  heard  it,  I  greatly  admired 
the  power  as  a  speaker  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  singular 
charm  of  voice  and  manner  which  has  ever  since  distinguished  him." 


THE    OLD     COLONIAL     OFFICES,     DOWNING     STREET. 
(From  a  Drawing  by  J.  C.  Buckler,  1827.) 

Four  nights  later    Stanley  himself — "the  Rupert  of   debate" — then,  in 
Greville's   opinion,    with    the    possible    exception    of   Peel,    the    most    con- 
spicuous   figure    in    the    House    of    Commons,    conveyed    a 
public  compliment  which  more  than  bears  out  the  remark      a  Compliment 
which  he   passed  to   Kej^pel.      "If  the  honourable    gentle-       from  Stanley. 
man,"  said  Stanley,  "will  permit  me  to  make  the  observa- 
tion, I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  listened  Avith  greater  pleasure  to  any  speech 
than    I    did    to    the  speech    of   the  honourable  member    for   Newark,  who 
then  addressed  the  House,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  ;   and  who  brought 
forward  his  case  and  argued  it  with  a  temper,  an  ability,  and  a  fairness 


*  "Fifty  Years  of  My  Life,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  309. 
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which  may  well  be  cited  as  a  good  model  to  many  older  m.embers  of  this 
House,  and  which  hold  out  to  this  House  and  to  the  country  grounds  of 
confident  expectation  that,  whatever  cause  shall  have  the  good  fortune 
of  his  advocacy,  will  derive  from  it  great  support."  Indeed  the  speech, 
though  not  technically  a  maiden  speech,  was  obviously  regarded  by  the 
Parliamentarians  of  the  time  as  the  prelude  to  a  great  Parliamentary 
career.  So  much  is  proved— if  further  proof  were  needed — by  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  King  William  IV.  to  Lord  Althorp,  which,  as  Sir  Denis 
Le  Marchant  remarks,  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  justice  which  the 
Whig  leader  was  always  ready  to  show  to  a  political  ojJiDonent : — 

"  Windsor  Castle. 

"June  4th,   1833. 

"  The  King  has  received  Viscount  Althorp's  letter  of  yesterday,  from  which  his  Majesty 
has  learnt,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  JNlr.  Stanley's  first  resolution  on  the  West  India 
question  has  been  carried  unanimously.  He  rejoices  that  a  young  member  has  come 
forward  in  so  promising  a  manner,  as  Viscount  Althorp  states  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  to 
have  done." 

Mr.  Gladstone  might  well  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  efforts. 
He  had  not  in  fact  done  anj-thiug  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
He  had  defended  the  planters,  but  he  had  not  defended 
The  General  Effect  slavery.  He  had  done  all  that  ingenuity  could  do  to  re- 
of  the  Speech,  fute  the  serious  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
his  father  concerning  the  management  of  the  Vreed-en- 
Hoop  estate.  The  remainder  of  his  criticisms  were  not  serious,  and  were 
mainly  directed  towards  improving  the  terms  of  settlement  in  favour  of 
the  planters.  The  Emancipation  Bill  was  finally  passed  in  August,  to  the 
surprise  of  many  old  Parliamentary  hands.  It  was  a  good  omen  for  the 
Whigs.  And,  indeed,  they  were  destined  to  pass  two  more  measures 
unrivalled  in  the  legislation  of  the  century,  if  we  look  to  the  moral  and 
material  benefits  which  they  have  conferred  upon  the  nation.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  still  blind  to  the  corruption  of  the  crumbling  institutions 
which  he  had  been  elected  to  maintain.  The  temioer  which  prevailed 
in  the  political  circles  in  which  he  was  now  moving  was  similar  to  that 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  academical  circles  that  he  had  left.  The 
growth  of  freedom  was  regarded  with  jealousy  and  fear.  Hence  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to^  avert  the  chastisement  of  political  and  municipal 
corruption  in  order  to  prevent  and  obstruct  the  introduction  of  demo- 
cratic license.  Pojoular  control  was  the  bugbear  of  the  classes  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  privileges  of  irresponsible  government.  There 
was  "no  feeling  of  security";  even  the  agreeable  Greville  was  beginning 
to  feel  uneasy  about  his  snug  little  sinecure  at  the  Privy  Council. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1833,  Mr.  Gladstone  vainly  attempted  to  induce  the 

House  to  reject  a  Whig  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 

to  continue  the  inquiry  into  the  cases  of  electoral  corrup- 

Eiectorai  Corrup-    tion  at  Livcri)ool.      Both  he  and  his  brother  Thomas  had 

^lo"! :  a  Defence     been  stung  by  O'Connell's  allusions  to   "the  bribing  cycle 

verpoo .      ^j|.-  j^jj.    (jjj^^^[,jg "     ^Ij.    Gladstone's   case   was    not   a   very 

strong  one.    Liverpool,  he  argued,  was  luider  disadvantages 

owing  to  the  notoriety  of  the  election  of  1830,  which  prevented  the  present 

charges  from  being  impartially  considered.     "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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pi'oceedings  of  that  election  were  sufficient  to  ensure  for  the  town  of 
Liverpool  an  immortality  of  disgrace."  But  this  was  due  to  an  "accidental 
combination  of  circumstances."  Normally  there  was  nothing  in  Liverpool 
which  need  make  the  political  conscience  uneasy.  "Previously  to 
that  election,  the  freemen  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  the  working  classes,  had  been  accustomed  to  vote, 
Jiot  under  the  influence  of  bribery,  but  in  conformity  very  commonly  with 
the  example  of  their  masters.  I  admit  that  these  elections  may  have 
been  carried  on  in  a  manner  which  is  exceedingly  to  be  deprecated  in 
many  respects  ;  I  admit  that  there  may  have  been  a  considerable  degree 
of  treating  ;  and  it  is  possible,  for  aught  I  know,  that  there  may  have 
been  more  or  less  payment  of  wages ;  but  as  to  direct  bribery,  I  am  con- 
fident, from  all  I  can  learn,  it  had  not  prevailed  extensively  or  system- 
atically, that  it  was  not  the  moving  spring  of  electioneering  transactions." 
After  these  large  admissions  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  peroration  without 
a  smile  : — 

"I  implore  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  name  of  principle,  in  the  name  of  equity,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  to  refuse  the  prolongation  of  this  enquiry ;  to  refuse  to 
immolate,  on  such  insufficient  pretexts,  the  rights  of  these  poor  fi-eemen ;  not  imper- 
ceptibly to  be  led  into  the  decision  of  a  general  principle  under  cover  of  a  particular  case ; 
and  not  to  oflFer  so  poor  a  tribute  to  the  hunger  of  the  Genius  of  Reform." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  O'Connell  fastened  upon  this  sxDeech  with 
avidity : — 

"  It  was  with  pleasure  I  witnessed  the  talent  displayed    by   the   honourable    member 
for  Newark.     Everybody  who  heard  him  must  have  felt  delighted   at 
the    exhibition  of  the  powers  of  his  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind ;  but  ^    . 

especially  was  I  delighted,   not  at  his  ingenuity,  but  his  ingenuousness  •'' 

— for    his    statement    would    have    removed    any    doubt    I    could    have 
entertained  as  to  the  corruption  which  has  prevailed  at  the  Liverpool  elections  in  which 
the  freemen  have  been  concerned." 

Later  on  he  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  into  the  case  of  "the  poor  free- 
men "  : — 

"The  statement  of  the  honourable  member  for  Newark  is  that  up  to  1830  they  had  no 
will  of  their  own,  but  followed  some  bellwether  whom  they  chose  as  a  guide.  They  got 
a  will  of  their  own,  however,  in  1830.  For  the  first  time  they  attain  a  legal  age.  And 
?7hat  do  we  find?  Why,  the  very  perfection  of  iniquity.  It  is  said  nemo  repente  fuit 
tu7-pissi-)nus ;  but  these  fi'eemen,  innocent  as  sucking  doves  up  to  1830,  suddenly  became 
so  bad  as  to  form  for  themselves,  as  the  honourable  member  has  called  it,  an  '  immortality 
of  disgrace.'  At  one  moment  we  find  them  naked  innocents,  crawling  helplessly  into 
elective  life ;  and  at  the  next  in  the  performance  of  such  vigorous  iniquity  as  to  earn  for 
themselves  in  a  single  fortnight  '  an  immortality  of  disgrace.' " 

This  was  not  the  last  time  that  the  young  member  for  Newark 
suffered  for  the  debating  services  which  (by  the  admission  of  his  ablest 
opponents)  he  rendered  to  the  Tory  party.  Nothing  could  have  been  much 
more  unfortunate,  from  any  point  of  view,  than  their  eudeavovu^s  to  veil 
and  protect  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment.  Unhappily 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  entrapped,  along  with  many  other 
enthusiastic  young  Churchmen,  into  a  comi^letely  false  The  Irish  Church. 
position,  from  which  he  had  to  extricate  hhnself  as  best 
he  could  when  he  came  to  realise  the  tiU3  state  of  things.  "On  the 
night  of  July   8th,   when  the   Irish   Temporalities   Bill  was   finally  passed 
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by  a  majority  of  ISO,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  as  a  zealous  Anglican 
supporter  of  the  State  Establishment  in  a  difticult  position ;  and  his 
speech  as  usual  reflected  his  difficulty — his  fear  of  voting  for  a  measure 
■which  mitigated  a  few  notorious  abuses  lest  it  should  be  interiDreted 
as  acquiescence  in  some  more  radical  change."  "I  am  not  disposed,"  he 
began,  "to  shelter  myself  under  the  ignoble  protection  of  silence  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  have  it  supposed  that  I  am  willing  to  defend  the  Chiu'ch 
by  my  vote  and  not  by  my  voice."  But  he  spoke  with  so  tmcertain  a 
voice,  that  a  controversy  arose  afterwards  as  to  the  side  on  which  he 
was  voting,  a  certain  Colonel  Evans  who  followed  assuming  that  the 
member  for  Xewark  "votes  for  the  Bill  becaiise  it  will  strengthen  the 
Church  in  Ireland."  "Xo!  No!  against  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thomas  Glad- 
stone. "  I  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  the  honourable  member's  speech,' 
replied  Colonel  Evans,  "but  I  understood  him  to  advocate  the  Bill 
because  it  would  strengthen  the  Irish  Church ;  and  I  was  about  to 
observe  that  that  is  my  reason  for  voting  against  it." 

At  the  end  of  his  speech  3Ir.  Gladstone's  opposition  certainly  seemed 
to  have  been  conciliated: — "All  I  can  do,  therefore,"  he  said,  "is  to 
earnestly  hojje  that  it  will  produce  the  effect  intended  by  its  framers, 
namely,  that  of  strengthening  and  extending  the  Irish  Chiux-h ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  acknoAvledge,  for  my  part,  that  I  do  not  think  it  conceived  in 
a  spoliating  spirit.  I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  Bill  has  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  some  persons  ;  but  the  provisions  which  cause 
disappointment  to  them  disarm  my  hostility."    In  the  earlier  part  of  his 

speech,  however,  he  had  jDroduced  a  somewhat  sophistical 
Special  Pleading,   argument     in    favour     of     allowing    a    Church,     however 

lethargic  and  corrupt,  to  retain  its  wealth  and  its  State 
maintenance,  by  a  reference  to  the  want  of  missionary  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Yaudois  Valley,  and  by  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  his  opponents  a  proposition  as  absurd  as  that  which 
connected  the  increase  of  sugar  production  with  the  decrease  of  human 
life  :— 

"  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  couple  the  wealth  and  inactivity  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland  have  made  out  their  case.  True  it  is  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  has  done  little 
for  the  cause  of  Protestantism— true  it  is  that  she  has  slumbered  for  a  long  series  of 
years  ;  but  I  ask,  is  the  Irish  Church  the  only  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  has  slumbered 
almost  ever  since  the  Reformation  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  if  the  Church  of  Ireland 
were  poor,  it  would  necessarily  be  zealous  and  active?  I  think  that  this  would  not  be 
the  case ;  tlie  history  of  the  world  and  its  present  condition  prove  that  wealth  is  not 
the  only  cause  that  produces  selfishness  in  an  ecclesiastical  community.  Let  those  who 
think  that  primitive  apostolic  poverty  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
a  church  look  at  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Valley  of  the  Vaudois.  The  people  there 
maintain  the  pure  principles  for  which  their  ancestors  fought  and  bled,  but  is  it  found 
that  their  activity,  as  a  church,  is  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  worldly  moans?  Certainly 
not.  Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Vaudois 
would  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself  had  it  not  been  for  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  it  obtained  from  this  country." 

Mr.  Gladstone  soon  passed  to  a  more  serious  development  of  his  case 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  State  institution  with  all 
its  ttonporalities  and  endowments  : — 

"If  we  wish  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  selfishness  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  must  inquire 
how  it  is  that  the  sublime  impulse  which  was  communicated  to  the  human  mind  in  the 
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sixteenth  century,  slumbered  occasionally  during  the  seventeenth,  and  was  converted 
into  torpor  in  the  eighteenth  century.  I  maintain,  however,  that  since  the  Union,  the 
Irish  Church  has  done  all  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion  that  human  agency  could 
effect.  I  think  no  one  can  deny  that  in  a  country  situated  like  Ireland,  it  must  be  of 
immense  importance  to  have  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  kingdom  a  body  of  men 
who  are  gentlemen  by  education  and  Christians  by  profession,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  Irish  Church,  even  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  strong  link  of  connection  between  Ireland 
and  this  country.  I  do  not,  however,  defend  the  Irish  Church  on  the  ground  of  these 
uses  alone,  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider  that  Establishment  to  be  essentially 
sacred  in  its  nature.  It  will  be  a  desecration  of  the  Church  to  divert  the  revenues  destined 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  to  political  uses.  I,  as  a  Protestant,  am  bound  to  recollect 
that  our  forefathers  had  weighty  cause  for  seceding  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  I  need 
offer  no  apology  to  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  this  assembly  for  expressing  a  desire 
that  the  most  ample  means  may  be  afforded  for  spreading  the  Protestant  faith — I  mean,  by 
the  exposition  and  discussion  of  its  doctrines  :  and  then,  let  God  defend  the  right.  It  is 
because  I  desire  to  see  the  true  faith  extended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  oppose  it  that 
I  object  to  anything  which,  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  calculated  to  injure  the  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  It  is  because  I  conceive  that  the  Bill,  along  with  much  valuable 
matter,  contains  some  most  objectionable  principles,  that  I  feel  myself  constrained  to 
reject  it."  | 

Holding  these  opiuious,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  consent  to  surrender 
"the  necessary  principle  that  the  nation  should  be  taxed  for  the  support 
of  a  national  Church,"  nor  even  consent  to  a  reduction  iu  the  number  of 
bishops,  because  he  looked  forward  "to  the  prospective  expansion  of  the 
Church;"  and,  having  reduced  the  bishops,  "it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to 
get  them  replaced."  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  candour  and  the 
audacity  'with  which  the  j^oung  member  for  Newark  laid  down  the  pro- 
positions which  were  afterwards  in  a  more  elaborate  forjn  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  But  what  would  he  have  said 
to  the  story  which  Duncannon  narrated  to  Greville  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  this  debate? — 

"He  (Duncannon)  talked  much  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  of  the  abominations  that  had 
been  going  on  even  under  his  own  eyes.  One  case  he  mentions  of  a  man  who  holds  a 
living  of  £1,000  a  year  close  to  Bessborough,  whom  he  knows.  There  is  no  house,  no 
church,  and  there  are  no  Protestants  in  the  parish. 

"  He  went  there  to  be  inducted,  and  dined  with  Duncannon  at  Bessborough  the  day 
after, 

"  Duncannon  asked  him  how  he  managed  the  necessary  form,  and  he  said  he  had 
been  obliged  to  borrow  the  clerk  and  three  Protestants  from  a  neighbouring  parish,  and 
had  read  the  morning  and  evening  service  to  them  within  the  ruined  walls  of  the  oWi 
Abbey,  and  they  signed  a  certificate  that  he  had  complied  with  the  forms  prescribed  by 
law ;  he  added  that  people  would  no  longer  endure  such  things,  that  no  existing  interests 
were  to  be  touched,  and  that  if  remedial  measures  were  still  opposed,  the  whole  fabric 
would  be  pulled  down.  He  was  still  persuaded  that  the  Opposition  Un  the  House  of  Lords) 
meant  to  throw  out  the  Bill,"  * 

The  death  of  Arthur  Hallam  in  September  of  this  year  (1833)  was  the  first 
of  the  deep  personal  losses  which  fell  all  the  more  heavily  upon  Mr,  Glad- 
stone because  of  close  friendships  outside  his  own  family 
Death  of  Arthur    circle  he  had  but  few.     It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  whom  Henry 
Hallam,  1833.      Hallam,  the  father,  describes  as   "one  of  Arthur's  earliest 
and    most    distinguished  friends,"  and  Mr.    Gladstone  who 
wrote  in  the  Preface  to  the  "Remains  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam":  "It  was 
my  happiness  to  live  at  Eton  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  •with  him ;  and 

*  The  Greville  Memoirs  (1st  Series),  vol.  iii.,  pp.  9-10. 
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the  sentiments  of  affection  Avliieh  that  intimacy  produced  were  of  a  kind 
never  to  be  effaced.  Painfully  mindful  as  I  am  of  the  privileges,  whicli  I 
then  so  largely  enjoyed,  of  the  elevating 
effects  derived  from  intercourse  with  a 
spirit  such  as  his,  of  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued expansion  of  all  his  powers,  of  his 
rare  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  inipa- 
ralleled  endoAvments,  and  of  his  deep 
enthusiastic  affections,  both  religious  and 
human,  I  have  taken  ujion  me  thus  to 
render  my  feeble  testimony  to  a  memory 
which  will  ever  be  dear  to  my  heart." 
Mr.  Gladstone  never  forgot  the  friend 
of  his  youth.  In  the ,  January  of  1898 
his  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Arthur 
Hallani"  appeared  in  the  Press. 

Early  in  1834  an  academical  crisis  arose 
in  Oxford  owing  to  a  dispute  as  to  the 
proper  successor  to  Lord  Grenville,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  Avho  died 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1838.  The 
names  of  the  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury 
and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  favour 
with  a  few.  But  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  was  widely  revered  for  his 
desire  to  save  the  country  from  the  con- 
sequences    of    intelligent    administration, 

was    natiirally  regarded  (in  spite   of   the  circumstance  that  he  had  been 
at  no  University  himself)  as  the  ideal  Chancellor  by  the   majority  of  the 
electors.     Gladstone  and  some  others  (says  Roimdell  Palmei-), 
"either    because    they    were    attached    to    the    memory    of   Cpposing  the  Duke 
/-,         •  •    •  4.  1  ^^4.    4-  +1-1  of  Wellington, 

Canning,  or  giving  too  much  credit    to  reports   Avhich    re-  i8:4. 

fleeted  upon  the  Duke's  private  character,  were  vehemently 
opposed  to  him."  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  expressed  his 
opinion  in  sufficiently  strong  language,  "  with  a  degree  of  vigour  not 
altogether  consistent  Avith  a  temperate  and  equable  judgment."  The 
insinuation  may  be  neglected,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Home  Rule  period. 
But  there  is  also  a  contemporary  letter:  "Gladstone  is  here,  and  com- 
plains bitteily  of  the  whole  proceeding.  He  thinks  that  the  election 
will  disgrace  Oxford,  as  the  stronghold  of  religion  and  the  Church,  in 
the  eyes  both  of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity."  Oxford  agreed 
almost  unanimously  to  "disgrace"  itself  in  February,  1834.  But  on 
the  occasion  of  his  installatioii  the  Duke,  to  the  amazement  of  Chiistie, 
a  young  Oriel  Fellow,  only  made  one  false  quantity  in  his  Latin  speech. 
Christie,  who  knew  more  of  Latinity  than  of  the  language  of  the  Court, 
seems  to  have  been  equally  surprised  at  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  for 
"swearing  incessantly  the  whole  evening."  Probably  Mr.  Gladstone's 
objection  was  in  part  scholai'ly,  in  part  ecclesiastical.  A  movement  was 
being  set  on  foot  for  abolishing  the  rule  which  i-equired  undergraduates 
on  their  matriculation  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  strong 
Anglicans     entertained    dovibts     as     to     the    religiosity    and     theological 
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capacity  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  Aud  these  doubts  were  justified,  for, 
as  Frederic  Rogers  (Lord  Blachford)  informs  his  sister  in  the  autumn 
of  the  folloAving  year,  "the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  our  Parliamentary 
fidends  have  written  down  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  to  say  that  they  find 
great  difficulty  in  defending  oiu"  present  position  with  regard  to  our 
imposition  of  the  Articles  at  Entrance.  True  enough  for  them.  I  should 
think  they  would  be  about  as  much  at  home  in  defending  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  or  the  Articles  themselves."  However,  with  the  help  of 
Convocation  and  the  House  of  Lords  the  test,  product  of  bigotry  and 
manufacturer  of  hypocrisy,  emblem  of  religion  and  engine  of  agnosticism, 
was  continued  for  many  years  longer. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Christ  Church  Buttery  Book  explains 

the    interest    Mr.     Gladstone    continued    to    take     in    the 

Qualifying  for  tiie    government  of  the  University ;  for  it  shows  that  he  spent 

M.A.  Degnree.        the  Lent  and  part  of  the  Summer  Term  of  1834  in  Christ 

Church,    the    degree    of    Master    of    Arts     at    that    time 
involving  a  residential  as  well  as  a  pecuniary  qualification : — 


MR.    WILLIAM    EWAET    GLADSTONE. 


Entered  at   Christ   C) 

lurch,   Lent  Term 

1828 

_ 

Easter  and  Act*  Term     ... 

»> 

— 

Michaelmas 

,, 

Kept. 

Lent 

1829 

Kept. 

Easter  and  Act 

,, 

Kept. 

Michaelmas 

,, 

Kept. 

Lent 

1830 

Kept. 

Easter  and  Act 

»> 

Kept. 

Michaelmas 

11 

>> 

Kept. 

Lent 

1831 

Kept. 

Easter  and  Act 

>) 

Kept. 

Michaelmas 

,, 

Kept 

Lent 

1832 

Kept. 

Proceeded  to  Degree 

of  B.A., 

Lent  Term 

1832 

— 

Lent  Term    ... 

1834 

Kept. 

Proceeded  to  Degree 

of  M.A. 

Act  Term 

1834 

— 

A  year  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  had  dispelled  most  of  the  fears  with 

which  moderate  and  mediocre  politicians  had  regarded  the  first  triumph 

of  representative  i>rinciples.     But  in  dispelling  fears  it  had 

The  Effects  of      disappointed  hopes  ;  and  the  Grey  Government  was  already 

Kerorm  beginning    to    totter,    harassed    by    the    House    of    Lords, 

which    generally  mauled    or  threw  out  its   best  measures, 

embari'assed  Ijy  the  support  of    the  Tories  whenever  it  was   tempted  to 

make  a  false  stc]),  and  unable  to  rely  uj^on  the  consistent  support  of  its 

nominal  followers,  wlio  constituted  an  enormous  but  undisciplined  majority. 

Nevertheless,    some    excellent    work    had    been    accomplished,    for    the 

House  was  losing  its  old  dilettante  character.     Keen  observers  noticed  the 

increasing    sensitiveness    of    members    to    jniblic    ojHnion,   and    especially 

to  the   opinion  of  their-  constituents.     Abrmt  this  time  voting  lists  began 

to  bo  published    for  the    first  time,  and  a    member  of  Parliament  found 

•  "Act  terra  "=:  the  Term  preparatory  to  receiving  an  M.A.  Degree. 
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that  he  had  to  reflect  before  he  gratified  a  private  whim  at  the  expense 
of  principles  which  he  had  publicly  professed.  In  short— to  the-  horror 
of  polite  society*— a  member  of  Parliament  was  becoming,  in  some 
small  and  limited  sense,  a  delegate  of  the  people.  In  no  sphere  was  this 
increasing  sense  of  responsibility  felt  more  rapidly  or  beneficially  than 
in  the  improvement  of  the  tone  adopted  by  the  House  towards  all  kinds 
of  corruption,  whether  in  ecclesiastical  establishments,  public  depart- 
ments, official  sineciires,  or  Parliamentary  elections.  Long  afterwards  Mr. 
Gladstone  looked  back  to  this  period  with  admiration  and  regret  "as 
the  period  of  the  most  honest,  upright,  and  thrifty  Administration  ever 
known  in  England."  f 

A  biographer  who  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ever 
made  a  mistake  woiald  pass  lightly  over  the  various  stages  of  the  Liver- 
pool Freemen  Bill,   and  of  the  controversy  which  preceded 

c^miption^at  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
Liverpool.  political  purity  of  his  native  town  arose,  no  doubt,  from 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  he  Tvas  quick  to  resent 
any  imputation  against  Canning,  who  had  been  so  long  one  of  the  members 
for  Liverpool ;  secondly,  the  inquiry  could  not  have  been  palatable  to 
his  father.  Thus  filial  piety  and  political  loyalty  combined  to  lead 
him  into  the  long-sustained  and  chivalrous,  hnt  Quixotic  and  absurdly 
impossible,  task  of  whitewashing  facts  by  theories,  and  of  clearing 
away  charges  which  even  his  own  leaders  admitted  to  be  well-founded 
in  the  main  by  what  were,  after  all,  little  more  than  rhetorical 
assertions. 

On  March  12th,  1834,  Routch,  member  for  Knaresborough— and  members 
for  Knaresboroiigh  might  well  be  regarded  as  expert  witnesses  in  these 
matters— made  a  remarkable  statement :  "  As  long  as  I  can  remember 
Liverpool,  there  never  has  been  an  election  at  which  its  walls  have 
not  been  covered  with  placards  stating  the  prices  that  would  be  given 
by  every  candidate  for  votes ;  and  every  low  fellow  3^ou  met  in  the 
street  was  Avilling  to  tell  you  the  price  for  which  he  would  sell  his 
vote.  The  man  who  cleaned  your  shoes  would  say,  'I  have  a  vote, 
sir,  but  I  shall  not  give  it  to-day,  because  I  expect  a  better  price  for  it 
to-mori'ow.' " 

Mr.  Gladstone  followed  at  once  ;  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  adhering 
with  rigour  and  imi)artiality  to  the  judicial  rules  of  evidence,  solemnly 
called  upon  Mr.  Routch  to  mention  the  occasions  on  which  he  saw  those 
placards,  and  finally  warmed  to  his  work  under  the  stinudatiug  influence 
of  an  ironical  interruption.  "I  have  nothing,"  he  declared,  "but  tra- 
ditionary evidence  to  guide  my  judgment:  I  therefore  speak  under  this 
reservation ;  but  my  firm  conviction  is  that  there  Avas  no  bribery  in 
Liverpool    prior    to    the    year    1830,    as    far    as    regarded   the    election    of 

•  "Sir  John  Beckett  is  just  gone  to  stand  for  Leeds;  and  certainly  the  catechism  to 
which  he  was  there  forced  to  submit  is  very  ominous.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will  cease  to  be  an  object  of  aml)iti()n  to  h()iK)ur;i.l)le  and  independent  men,  if  it  can  only 
be  obtained  by  cringing  and  servility  to  the  ral)ble  of  ^reat  towns,  and  when  it  shall  be 
established  that  the  member  is  to  be  a  slave  bound  liand  and  foot  by  pledges  and 
responsible  for  every  vote  he  gives  to  masters  who  are  equally  tjTannical  and  um-eason- 
able."— The  (ireville  Memoirs  (1st  Series),  vol.  iii.,  p.  54. 

t  Hansard,  May  27lh,  IHU'J. 
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members  to  serve  in  Parliament."     There  being  sarcastic  cries  of   "  Hear, 
hear  !  "  he  continued  : — 

"Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  is  that  sneer  becoming?  Let  gentlemen  have  the  goodness- 
to  hear  my  sentence  to  the  end :  I  paused  only  that  I  might  measure  the  terms  of 
my  assertion  as  well  as  time  would  allow.  I  allege  then,  Sir,  my  conviction  that  there 
was  no  bribery  in  Liverpool  at  any  Parliamentary  election  previous  to  1830  which 
would  at  all  justify  the  wide  and  sweeping  phrases  of  this  preamble.  I  know  indeed 
that  some  of  those  who  were  the  partisans  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  [Brougham] 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Liverpool,  have  voluntarily  come 
forward  to  say  that  they  gave  bribes,  and  that  they  were  accessory  to  the  giving  of  bribes 
by  others  upon  that  occasion ;  but  as  far  as  regards  the  purity  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Huskisson,  I  believe  there  was  no  bribery." 


His  veto  !  let/  sir,  Tjt/'a  rvol)  at  icm/ei 
but  heb  jaTvnvLsed,  aJZ  the  other  g«tr^- 
TTte/v,  and/  leUxre  say  ie  wiHymo.J 
he's  so  goodr y — 7~^ 


CANVASSING. 

{From    a    rrint    piiWis/icii    iit    1S3;;.) 


Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  "tAvo  offices  of  the  customs-house  were 
bargained  for  and  sold,"  and  that  there  was  a  presentment  of  the  Grand 
Jury  in  1827 ;  but  "  let  any  gentleman  consider  the  amount  and  extent  of 
these  tAvo  sales  for  two  such  offices,  and  he  will  see  that  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  extent  of  a  constituency  of  4,000  or  5,000,  they  cannot 
be  taken  as  substantiating  in  any  degree  the  allegations  of  gross, 
notorious,   aiid  universal  bribery." 

On  March  19th,  when  the  Bill  was  finally  carried  by  a  majoiity  of 
two  to  one,  Mr.  Gladstone  reasserted  "  in  the  most  positive  terms  "  his 
belief  "  that  the  party  which  returned  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
for  twelve  years  free  of  all  expense  never  received  or  expended  a 
single  shilling  for  the  purposes  of  bribery."  In  the  election  of  1S30, 
when  a  certam    Mr.   Bolton    came    forward    "in  a  most  liberal   manner " 
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witli  £10,000,  it  was  "an  act  of  compassion";  to  which  Colonel  Williams, 
who  had  been  singled  out  for  his  "  random  assertions  "  by  the  member 
for  Newark,  replied  with  the  rather  pertinent  question :  "  TVTiat  became 
of  the  £10,000  which  this  compassionate  gentleman  subscribed  after  the 
election  of  1830?  and  further,  what  became  of  the  £50,000  which  was 
subscribed  before  the  last  election  ? "  Strange  to  say,  this  particular 
superstition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  always  remained  with  him  ;  for  Liverpool 
bribery  was  still  liberality  in  the  year  1892  :— 

"In  those  days  Liverpool  election  contests  were,  happily,  much  rarer  than  they  are 
now ;  but  when  they  did  come  they  were  very  costly.  The  contest  of  1812  in  Liverpool 
was  a  very  costly  contest.  My  father  had  taken,  I  think,  a  leading  share  in  bringing 
down  to  the  town  as  candidate  ilr.  Cannmg,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound — I  might 
almost  say,  semi-idolatrous — veneration,  on  which  I  myself  was  brought  up,  and  which  I 
have  by  no  means  in  all  respects  abandoned.  My  father  had  the  responsible  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  election  committee.  The  contest  lasted,  I  think,  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 
I  forget  what  the  extreme  limit  of  those  times  was,  but  whatever  the  extreme  limit  was, 
it  was  reached.  It  is  not  surprising  that  vmder  those  circumstances  the  funds  provided 
for  the  election,  after  a  certain  number  of  days,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  approaching 
exhaustion.  This  naturally  struck  the  mind  of  my  father,  and  the  measure  that  he 
adopted  was  a  very  simple  one.  He  sent  round  a  circular  to  the  same  set  of  gentlemen 
who  had  subscribed  for  the  election  before.  They  all  of  them  answered  to  the  call,  and 
they  sent  in  second  subscriptions,  which  were  so  liberal  that  at  the  close  of  the  contest 
he  returned  to  them  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  money.  I  think  I  have  proved  my  case  as 
to  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  the  men  of  Liverpool  of  that  day;  and  I  wiU  go  so  far  as 
to  saj-  that  in  this  respect  of  giving  freely  of  their  money  for  means  which  they  judged 
to  be  worthy  and  good,  the  people  of  Liverpool  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  set  a  good  and  noble  example  to  the  people  of  Liverpool  at  the  end  of  it."  * 

There  still  remains  in  this  speech  of  March  19th,  1834,  one  highly 
characteristic  passage  with  a  most  subtle  defence  of  the  bribery  which  ad- 
mittedly occurred  in  the  election  of  1830  :  "  Now  if  there  was  a  case  in  which, 
though  the  guilt  was  great,  the  publication  of  that  guilt  so  far  as  the 
poor  were  concerned  was  great  also,  it  was  the  election  for  Liverpool  in 
1830.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  men  of  the  class  of  the  Liverpool  freemen 
ever  entertain  a  very  high  abstract  notion  of  the  political  franchise.  Xow 
in  the  election  of  1830,  the  contest  was  between  candidates  whose  political 
convictions  were  completely  identified.  Now,  in  what  consists  the  heinoas- 
ness  of  bribery?  It  is  in  the  barter  of  conviction  for  monej',  that  con- 
viction being  assumed  to  be  founded  on  a  deliberate  preference  of  one 
among  several  codes  of  principles  professed  by  the  several  candidates. 
Now,  here  conviction  was  not  sold ;  for  there  was  no  conviction  to  sell. 
The  tAvo  candidates  were  alike  in  opinion.  Can  we  wonder  then,  if  in 
the  absence  of  the  legitimate  motive  of  preference  men  suffered  their  in- 
difTorence  to  be  influenced  by  the  offer  of  money?" 

In  another  and  better  strain  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  that  the  rich  man— 
the  briber— rather  than  the  poor  bribee  should  be  punished  :  "  Why  should 
you  let  the  l^ribers  and  those  who  profit  most  by  the  guilt,  and  who  in 
my  mind  are  chargeable  with  by  far  the  greater  share  of  it,  escape  scot 
free?"  Here  Mr.  (iladstone  was  in  advance  of  the  Whigs,  Wason  replied: 
"TIk;  hoiiourabh;  gentleman  the  memljer  for  Newark  says  that  you 
ought  to  punish  the  briber,  but  I  have  never  been  of  that  opinion." 

•  Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool,  December  3rd,  1892. 
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Ireland  -was  the  chief  embarrassmeut  of  the  Government,  and  at  the 
end  of  May  differences  which  had  long  existed  in  the    Cabinet  came  to 
a  head.    Stanley,  who  believed  in  resolute  government  and  the  support  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses,   seceded  ;    and  with  him   Sir  James  Graham  and  the 
Earl  of  Ripon.      At  the  beginning  of  July  Althorp,   differing  from  Grey 
as  to  the  renewal  of  a  Coercion  Act  for  Ireland,  withdrew  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  Grey  Ministry  at  once 
The  Melbourne       collapsed.     The  King  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  first 
Government,  1834.    Melbourne  Ministry  was  easily  constituted,  with  Palmerston 
as  Foreign    Secretary   and   Althorp    as    Chancellor    of   the 
Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  July  28th,  1834,  the  Universities  Admission  Bill  came  up  for  a  third 
reading  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  premising  that  he  had  no  intention  of  tres- 
passing at  any  length  upon  the  patience  of  the  House, 
University  Tests,  opened  the  debate  in  a  speech  which  extends  to  more 
than  six  columns  in  the  Mir^ror  of  Parlia'nient,  and  would 
cover  nearly  three  of  a  modern  daily  newspaper.  Mr.  Gladstone  held 
almost  into  middle  life  that  certain  civil  rights  should  be  withheld 
from  those  who  did  not  profess  the  Christian  faith.  But  in  1834  he  was 
far  from  having  passed  the  narrower  barriers  of  Anglican  intolerance. 
Trained  in  the  newly  found  Anglicanism  of  a  Lowland  Scotsman,  he 
had  gone  blindfold  through  the  University.  He  had  not  noticed  the 
hypocrisy  of  compulsory  chapels,  and  had  not  felt  the  horror  expressed 
by  Lord  Palmerston  of  "young  men  going  from  prayer  to  wine  and 
from  wine  to  prayer."  He  was  impressed  by  the  affected  independence 
of  ninety-eight  bigoted  tutors  who  talked  of  resignation  if  tests  were 
abolished.  "  The  honourable  gentleman,"  said  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
followed  a  little  later,  "has  argued  that  this  Bill  would  be  an  in- 
stance of  persecution,  by  compelling  men  who  think  that  it  is  contrary 
to  their  religion  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  Universities  so  to  admit  them. 
That  argument  is  founded,  undoubtedly,  upon  truth,  but  it  is  founded 
upon  a  painful  truth,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
because  it  is  certainly  tru.e  that  there  is  nothing  which  mankind  resists 
more  stubbornly  than  any  attempt  to  compel  them  to  cease  from  acts 
of  intolerance.  In  that  respect  it  will  be  ijersecution,  but  it  will  be  a 
sort  of  persecution  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  join  in,  and  which  I  woidd 
gladly  concur  in  inflicting  upon  some  of  the  Professors  at  Oxford." 

The  case  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure  was  absolutely  convincing. 
"Only  see,"  cried  Palmerston,  "the  inconsistency  to  which  these  honour- 
able gontlemeu  (the  opponents  of  the  Bill)  are  reduced !  They  admit 
Dissenters  to  sit  with  us  in  this  House,  and  to  discharge  the  highest 
functions  of  logislaticni ;  they  admit  them,  together  with  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  perfoi'm  every  duty,  civil  and  political, 
which  can  be  performed  in  every  class  and  relation  of  life,  and  yet 
they  say  that  Dissenters  shall  not  be  admitted  in  common  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  those  institutions  of  the  country 
where  tlio  best  education  can  bo  afforded."  Mr.  Gladstone's  only  reply 
was  that  the  Universities  Avero  not  national  institutions,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  national  Chui-ch,  and  Avere  to 
bo  regarded  as  prepjiratory  seminaries  IV^r  that  Cluwch.  He  hoped 
tliat  tlio  colleges  would   never  be  thrown   open  to  non-Anglicans,   whether 
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Cliristia?as  or  not.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  the  Bill  by  a  majority 
of  154  votes  to  75.  But  there  were  no  Dissenters  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  Chamber  threw  it  out  by  187  rotes  to  85.  In  the  following 
sioring  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  are  more  fully  disclosed  in  some  letters  to 
Pusey  in  reference  to  a  proposal  by  University  Liberals  that  a  declara- 
t'on  of  general  uniformity  should  be  substituted  for  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  would  be  inclined  to  vote  against  the  altera- 
tion, but  not  on  quite  the  same  grounds  as  Pusey: — "So  far  as  regards 
evil  or  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  contact  of  the  Dissenters,  I 
fear  that  if  we  are  to  wait  until  the  whole  body  of  Churchmen  is  in  such 
a  state  that  all  will  be  individually  as  well  as  collectively  secure  against 
labefaction,  the  prospect  of  relaxing  the  entrance  will  be  indefinitely 
removed." 

But  the  reasons  for  "relaxing  the  entrance"  which  at  this  time 
appealed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  were  anything  but  liberal.  The  University 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  decoy-duck  for  converting  youthful  Dissenters. 
"The  first  sine  qud  non  with  me  would  be,  that  the  University 
should  not  be  vexed  by  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  This  vapon 
every  ground,  and  not  acting  peculiarly  as  a  member  of  the  University. 
Next  to  this  (in  importance,  however,  first),  and  acting  in  this  cha- 
racter, the  most  essential  object  seems  to  be  the  maintenance  of  a  Church 
of  England  education,  and  not  only  its  maintenance  as  at  present,  but 
its  consummation  and  perfection  in  your  system.  This  being  secured — 
fully  and  certainly  secured,  by  whatever  measures  and  whatever  degree 
of  exclusiveness  may  be  necessary  to  give  this  guarantee — it  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  see  Dissenters  avail  themselves,  permissively,  but  to  the 
utmost  practicable  extent,  of  our  Church  education,  and  therefore  to 
see  removed,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  University,  and  especially  of 
its  resident  members,  any  subscription  at  entrance  which  is  likely  to 
form  an  absolute  and  insuperable  bar  to  their  becoming  students  in  the 
University,  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  are  probably  little  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Dissent,  and  therefore  hopeful  for  the  Church,  but  yet, 
upon  the  other  hand,  not  prepared  to  make  an  absolute  renunciation  of 
it  [Dissent]  by  a  formal  subscription."  * 

Those  were  hardly  the  times  for 

"  A  friendly  "Whig  to  chant  a  Tory's  praise." 

But  George  Fox,  who,  though  a  "Wliig  and  a  poetaster,  was  a  Fellow 
of  New  College,  wrote  about  this  time  in  prophetic  verse  : — 

"  Perchance  ere  long  to  shine  in  senates  first, 
If  manhood  echo  what  his  youth  rehears'd, 
Soon  Gladstone's  brows  will  bloom  with  greener  bays 
Than  twine  the  chaplet  of  a  minstrel's  lays, 
Nor  heed,  while  poring  o'er  each  graven  line, 
The  far  faint  music  of  a  lute  like  mine." 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1834,  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  result  of  the  over-heating  of  a  flue;  and  for 
some  years  afterwards  the  legislators  of  Great  Britain  were  housed  in 
temporary  buildings. 

*  Cf.  Liddon's  Pusey,  vol.  i.,  pp.  293,  294. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  decease    of   a   peer    and    the    dei-angement 

of    a    king    brought    Mr.   Gladstone    into    ofitice.        "  Yesterday    morning," 

wrote  Greville  on  November  16th,  1834,  "  the  town  was  elec- 

The  Ministry       trifled  by  the  news  that  Melbourne's   Government  was  at 

Dismissed,  1834,     ^n  end.       Nobody  had    the    slightest  siTSi)icion   of  such  an 

impending  catastrophe ;    the    members    themselves  reposed 

in  perfect  security.      I  never  saw  astonishment    so   great  on  every  side  ; 

nobody  pretended  to  have  prophesied  or  expected  such  an  event."     The 

story   of   this    last   exercise    of   the    Royal    prerogative — or,  at    least,  the 


LOIil)    MELBOURNE. 

(From  the  I'aitiling  by  Sir  George  Hayter.) 

last  overt  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Crown— is  well 
known ;  how  the  elevation  of  Althorp  to  the  Upper  House  left  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  vacant  ;  how  Melbourne  visited 
the  King  at  Brighton,  and  told  him  that  Lord  Jolm  Russell  must  be 
tried  and  that  tlie  Cabinet  must  be  strengthened  by  tlie  infusion  of  a 
Radical  elcnnent,  as  a  concession  to  the  i)rinciples  of  Refoi-m  ;  how  the 
King,  in  a  fit  of  alarm,  possibly  fi'om  a  mei-e  ])etulant  desire  for  novelty, 
ninioiinc(!d  that  he  liad  no  longer  any  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
Ministry,  and  promptly  Avrot(;  to  the  Dtike  of  Wellington.  The  situation 
was  mad(!  iiTcsistibly  coini(;  by  tlu;  conduct  of  Brongham,  Avhose  jour- 
nalistic instinct  coni|)l('(,('ly  ovcn-an  an  already  dejjleted  stock  of  Cabinet 
loyalty,  and   ho  finally  demonstrated    his  unfitness  for  a  position  of  trust. 
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Arrived  in  London,  Melbourne  determined  to  say  nothing  that  night, 
but  to  summon  a  Cabinet  next  day ;  but  as  Brougliam  happened  to  call 
on  his  way  from  Holland  House,  Melbourne  told  him  in  strict  confi- 
dence. Brougham  had  no  sooner  left  than  he  sent  the  ncAvs  to  the 
Times  office,  so  that  all  the  Ministers  discovered  the  fact  of  their 
dismissal    in    their    morning    paper.        They    had    been    discarded    in    the 


"  RECEIVING    THE    FATAL    NEWS. 

(Lord  Melbourne  rushes  into  the  Cabinet  Room  exclaiming,  "We  are  all  out !— regularly  kicked  out!") 
From  the  Cartoon  by  "  H.  B."  (John  Doyle). 


most  positive,  summary,  and  peremptory  manner  ;  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  fancied  strength  they  had  been  "  unceremoniously  kicked  out."  * 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  promised  to  carry  on  the  government  pro- 
visionally until  Peel,  who  was  travelling  in  Italy,  could  be  reached  and 
brought  back.  Meanwhile  the  offices  of  state,  great  and  small,  could 
not  be  filled  up,  and  London  was  soon  packed  with  place-hunters. 
That  "  lively  season,"  the  winter  of  1834,  has  been  inimitably  described 
by  Disraeli  in  "Coningsby"  : — 

"  Everybody  who  had  been  in  office,  and  everybody  who  wished  to  be  in  office  ;  every- 
body who  had  ever  had  anything,  and  everybody  who  ever  expected  to  have  anything, 
were  alike  visible.  All  of  course  by  mere  accident;  one  might  meet  the  same  men 
regularly  every  day  for  a  month,  who  were  only  'passing  through  town.' 


The  Greville  Memoirs  (1st  Series),  vol.  iii.,  p.  153. 
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"Now  was  the  time  for  men  to  come  forward  who  had  never  despaired  of  their  country. 
True,  they  hud  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill,  but  that  was  to  prevent  a  revolution.  And 
now  they  were  quite  ready  to  vote  against  the  Reform  Bill,  but  this  was  to'  prevent  a 
dissolution.  These  are  the  true  patriots,  whose  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  their 
countrymen  and  in  their  own  selfishness  is  about  equal.  In  the  meantime,  the  hundred 
and  forty  threw  a  grim  glance  on  the  numerous  waiters  on  Providence,  and  amiable 
trimmers,  who  affectionately  enquired  everj'  day  when  news  might  be  expected  of  Sir 
Robert.  Though  too  weak  to  form  a  Government,  and  having  contributed  in  no  wise 
by  their  exertions  to  the  fall  of  the  late  Ministry,  the  cohort  of  Parliamentary  Tories 
felt  all  the  alarm  of  men  who  have  accidentally  stumbled  on  some  treasure-trove,  at 
the  suspicious  sympathj-  of  new  allies." 

Btit  what  sort  of  a  Goveriiment  was  it  to  be  ?  There  was  no  one  to 
answer.  '"Thej-  tried  the  Dnke ;  but  nothing  could  be  liuiuped  out  of 
him.  All  that  he  knew,  which  he  told  in  his  ctirt,  husky  manner,  was 
that  he  had  to  carry  on  the  King's  government.  It  was  impossible  for 
aspirants  to  office  to  show  their  zeal  by  speech-making ;  for  they  did 
not  know  whether  to  denounce  the  Reform  Act  or  to  praise  it ;  whether 
the  Church  Avas  to  be  remodelled  or  only  admonished :  Avhether  Ireland 
was  to  be  conquered  or  conciliated."  Peel  arrived  at  last  on  December 
Dth,  and  proceeded  to  construct  his  Government.  There 
Peels Adminis-     was  a    large   variety    of  claimants    for  the   smaller  posts. 

tration,  1834.  "The  yoving  Tory,"  to  quote  again  from  Disraeli,  "Avho 
had  contrived  to  keep  his  seat  in  a  Government  where 
he  had  done  nothing,  but  who  thought  an  Under-Secretaryship  "VA'as  uoav 
secure,  particularly  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  noble  lord  who  had  also 
in  a  i)ublic  capacity  plundered  and  blundered  in  the  good  old  time. 
The  trite  political  adventurer,  Avho  with  a  dull  desperation  had  stuck 
at  nothing,  had  never  neglected  a  Treasury  note,  had  been  present  at 
every  division,  never  spoke  when  he  was  asked  to  be  silent,  and  was 
always  i-eady  on  any  subject  when  they  wanted  him  to  open  his  mouth 
— who  had  treated  his  leaders  with  servility  even  behind  their  backs, 
and  was  happy  for  the  day  if  a  future  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  boAved  to 
him ;  who  had  not  only  discountenanced  discontent  in  the  party,  but  had 
regularly  reported  in  strict  confidence  every  instance  of  insubordination 
which  came  to  his  knoAvledge — might  there,  too,  be  detected  under  all 
the  agonies  of  the  crisis ;  just  beginning  to  feel  the  dread  misgivings 
Avhether  Ijeing  a  slave  or  a  sneak  were  sufiicient  qualifications  for  office, 
without  family  or  connection.  Poor  fellow!  half  the  industry  he  had 
wasted  on  his  cheerless  craft  might  have  made  his  fortune  in  some 
decent  trade!  In  dazzling  contrast  with  these  throes  of  low  ambition 
wer(!  some  Ijrilliant  jjci'sonages  Avho  had  just  scam]iered  \\\:>  from  Melton, 
thinking  it  iM'olxible  that  Sir  Robert  might  want  some  moral  lords  of 
the   bedchamber," 

Mr.   Glailstone  had   been  a  Cauningite,  and  even  now  he  had  far  more 

sj'mpathy    with    the    rigid    political    and    i-eligious  views    of  High    Tories 

like   Sir   Robert   Inglis  and    the  Duke    of  Newcastle    than 

Mr.  Giadstoae  ^vith  the  constitutional  opportiuiism  of  Peel  and  the 
selected  lor  belated  strategy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  liut  Peel 
saw  in  him  a  man  of  talent  and  industry  Avhose  father 
was  AVealtliy  and  hatl  great  i)olitical  influence  in  a  most 
important  C(;nstitueiicy.  High  moral  character  was  likewise  a  recom- 
mendation ;    for  Peel,  in  a  letter  to  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaitesbiuy, 
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says :  "  My  object  is  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  my 
appointments  ;  it  is  to  persons  of  your  cliaracter  tliat  I  loo\."  In  any  case 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  shown  himself  too  brilliant  and  effective 
a  debater  to  be  overlooked  by  a  Tory  Premier.  Accordingly  his 
name  appeared  along  Avith  that  of  Lord  Lincoln  in  the  list  of  the 
Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  On  December  2ith  he  issued  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Newark,  in  which  he  necessarily  followed  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Tarnworth  manifesto.*  His  chief  had 
accepted  the  Reform  Act  as  a  final  settlement,  thus  dashing  the  hopes 
of  the  extreme  High  Tories,  who  had  hoped  for  a  reactionary  policy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  gilds  the  pill  as  best  he  can  for  his  patrons  and  sup- 
porters : — 

"Gextlemex, 

"Having  accepted  the  oflfice  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  hereby  ceased  to  be  your 
actual    Representative;     but    I  at    once    annouace   to    you    my    intention    of    soliciting    a 
renewal  of  your  confidence  when   the    opportunity    of    exercising    your 
fi'anchise  shall  arrive.  ^^  Election 

"  During  the  two  Sessions  of  the  present  Parliament  my  first  desire  Address, 

has  been   to   see  the  Institutions    of    the   Country  preserved,   whatever 
the  hands   in   which  their  custody  might   be  entrusted;  and  this  desire  has  regulated  my 
votes. 

"But  the  position  of  parties  since  the  last  General  Election  has  in  my  view  essentially 
changed.  We  had  then  a  Government,  of  which  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  had  been 
pledged  to  maintain  the  existing  Constitution  of  England — to  afford  fair  support  to  the 
depressed  interests  of  Agriculture — and,  especially,  to  preserve  the  propertj'  of  the 
Church — property  whose  application  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  important  to  all  classes, 
is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  well  being  of  those  not  blessed  by  opulence. 

"  The  late  Government  assumed,  through  a  series  of  changes,  a  very  different  character ; 
the  most  respected  and  most  efficient  supporters  of  the  Eeform  Bill  successively  separated 
themselves  from  it ;  on  one  occasion  by  a  refusal  to  alienate  tlie  property  of  the  Church ; 
on  another  by  anxiety  to  maintain  in  Ireland  personal  security  and  the  protection  of  the 
law.  There  remained  a  body  of  Ministers  whose  preponderating  bias  tended  decisively 
towards  i-ash,  violent,  and  indefinite  innovation;  and  it  appears  that  there  were  those 
among  the  servants  of  the  King  who  did  not  scruple  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  their 
constituents  with  promises  to  act  on  the  principles  of  Radicalism.  An  intention  to  invade 
Church  property  was  avowed ;  and,  I  think,  few  believe  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  its  closing  period,  afforded  any  security  against  new  and  extensive  changes 
in  our  elective  system,  or  for  the  reasonable  protection  of  the  millions  dependent  on  the 
Land. 

"The  question  has,  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  become,  whether  we  are  to  hurry  onwards 
at  intervals,  but  not  long  ones,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ballot,  short  Parliaments, 
and  other  questions,  called  popular,  into  Republicanism  or  anarchy ;  or  whether,  inde- 
jiendently  of  all  party  distinctions,  the  People  will  support  the  Crown  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  to  maintain  in  efficiency,  and  transmit  in  safety,  those  old  and  valuable  Institu- 
tions under  which  our  Country  has  greatly  flourished. 

"  Witli  the  fullest  confidence  I  anticipate  that  you  have  embraced  the  latter,  and  the 
better  alternative.  In  no  party  or  sectarian  spirit,  but  upon  this  elevated  principle  alone, 
do  I  conceive  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  undertook  the  formation  of  a  Government,  and  desired, 
at  the  hands  of  his  Countrymen,  a  fair  trial ;  and  we  may  trust  that  the  same  providential 
care  which  has  raised  this  country  to  pre-eminence,  and  often  saved  it  from  external  peril, 
will,  in  this  time  of  domestic  difficulty,  be  found  its  effectual  safeguard. 

"Let  me  add  shortly,  but  emphatically,  concerning  the  reform  of  actual  abuses,  whether 
in  Chui-ch  or  State,  that   I  regard  it  as  a  sacred  dut}-— a  duty  at  all  times,  and  certainly 

*  Greville  says  of  Peel's  manifesto :  "  It  is  rather  too  Liberal  for  the  bigoted  Tories, 
but  all  the  moderate  people  are  well  satisfied  with  it." 
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not  least  at  a  period  like  this,  when  the  danger  of  neglecting  it  is  most  clear  and  imminent 
— a  duty  not  inimical  to  true  and  determined  Conservative  principle,  nor  a  curtailment 
or  modification  of  such  principle,  but  its  legitimate  consequences,  or  rather  an  actual 
element  of  its  composition." 

There  was  no  contest  at  Newark.      The  Tories  felt  that  they  could  not 
hold  both   seats.     Handley,   therefore,   retired ;    and  the    Radical,    Wilde, 

was  returned  unopposed  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's  colleague. 
At  the  nomination  the  two 
members  and  their  suj)- 
porters  positively  frater- 
nised. Wilde  complimented 
Gladstone,  and  Gladstone 
praised  the  Wliigs  for  their 
Reform  of  the  Poor  Law. 

In  s]iite  of  his  mani- 
festo. Peel  was  unable  to 
w  in      the 

elections.     Peel's  Defeat  in 
The      Sove-    *^^  Country,  1835. 
reign      had 

exercised  his  right  of  dis- 
missing Ministers,  and  had 
exei'cised  it,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wrote  long  after- 
Avards  with  mild  irony, 
"  without  any  strain  to 
the  Constitution  or  any 
penalty  other  than  the 
disagreeable  sensation  of 
being  defeated,  and  of 
having  greatly  strength- 
ened and  reinvigorated  by 
recoil  the  fortunes  of  the 
party  on  whom  it  had 
been  meant  to  inflict  an 
overthrow";  adding  in 
another  passage,*  that 
this  endeavour  of  King 
William  IV.  to  assert  his 
jjersonal  choice  in  the  aj)- 
pointment  of  Ministers  only  gave  the  Conservatives  "a  momentary 
temu-e  of  oflico  without  jjower."  But  during  this  momentary  tenure  Mr. 
(Gladstone  was  to  receive  jjromotion.  On  January  r2th  Groville  complains 
in  his  diary  of  Peel's  ai)pointmonts,  and  with  some  lack  of  insight 
objects  that  Sidney  Herbert  ought  not  to  have  been  made  Secretary  to 
tiic  JJoard  of  Control,  "an  office  of  great  laljour,  and  involving  considerable 
business  in  tlie  House  of  Conunons.  He  is  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
throe  years  old.  unpractised  in  business,  and  never  spoke  but  once  in  the 


ItEXJAMIX    UISUAELI. 
(Front  the  Drawing  by  D.  Maclise,  1833.) 


"Gleanings,"  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 
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House  of  Commons.  ...  He  may  be  very  fit  for  this  place,  bvit  it 
remains  to  be  proved,  and  I  am  surprised  he  did  not  make  him  begin  with 
a  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  or  some  such  thing,  and  put  Gladstone,  who 
is  a  very  clever  man,  in  that  post." 


LORB  aherdeex. 
{Fi-07)i  the  Engraviiig  after  the  rortrait  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  puhlished  1S31.) 


Five    days    later    Lyndhurst,    the    Lord    Chancellor,   gave    a  dinner    at 
which    Disraeli    and     Gladstone    met    for    the    first    time. 
Gladstone    was    struck    by    the     strangeness    of    Disraeli's  Appointed  Colonial 
dress  ;   Disraeli  by  the  dulness  of  the  dinner.      A  few  days    Under-Secretary, 
afterwards  Peel,  or  rather  Aberdeen,  partly  met  Greville's 
criticism    by    making    Mr.    Gladstone    Under-Secretary    for   the    Colonies. 
Aberdeen  mentions  the  circumstance  in  a  letter  to  Hudson  Gurney : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  my  Under-Secretary  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  I  have 
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been  obliged  to  appoint  another.  I  have  chosen  a  young  man  whom  I  did  not  know, 
and  whom  I  never  saw,  but  of  whose  good  character  and  abilities  I  had  often  heard. 
He  is  the  young  Gladstone,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  well.  He  has  no  easy  part  to  play 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  young  man  of  talent  and 
ambition,  and  places  him  in  the  way  to  the  highest  distinction.  He  appears  to  be 
so  amiable  that  personally  I  am  sure   I  shall    like  him." 

Mr.  Gladstone  lias  given  a  very  pleasant  description  of  liis  first 
interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom  he  afterwards  displayed  au 
almost  chivalrons  loyalty.  "On  an  evening  in  the  mouth  of  January-, 
1835,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stanmore,  '"I  was  sent  for 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  received  from  him  the  offer,  which  I 
accepted,  of  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  the  Colonies.  From  him  I 
went  on  to  your  father,  who  was  thus  to  be,  in  official  home- 
talk,  my  master.  Without  any  apprehension  of  hui'ting  you,  I  may 
confess  that  I  went  in  fear  and  trembling.  I  knew  Lord  Aberdeen  only 
by  public  rumour.  Distinction  of  itself  naturally  and  proi^erly  rather 
alarms  the  young.  I  had  heard  of  his  high  character ;  but  I  had  also 
heard  of  him  as  a  man  of  cold  manners,  and  close  and  even  haughty 
reserve.  It  was  dusk  when  I  entered  his  room — the  one  on  the  first 
floor,  with  the  bow-wiudoAv  looking  to  the  Park  —  so  that  I  saw  his 
figiu-e  rather  than  his  countenance.  I  do  not  recollect  the  matter  of 
the  conversation ;  but  I  well  remember  that,  before  I  had  been  three 
minutes  with  him,  all  my  apprehensions  had  melted  away  like  snow  in 
the  siui ;  and  I  came  away  from  that  interview  conscious,  indeed — as 
who  could  fail  to  be  conscious  ? — of  his  dignity,  but  of  a  dignity  so 
tempered  by  a  peculiar  i^urity  and  gentleness,  and  so  associated  with 
impressions  of  his  kindness,  and  even  friendship,  that  I  believe  I  thought 
more  about  the  wonder  of  his  being  at  that  time  so  misunderstood 
by  the  outer  world  than  about  the  ncAv  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
my  new   oflice."  * 

On  the  attainment  of  his  new  dignity,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  second 
address  to  his  constituents,  the  phraseology  of  which  gives  perhaps  the 
first  intimation  that  political  experience  Avas  beginning  to  open  his  mind 
and  widen  his  views.  He  congratiilates  the  Newark  electors  upon  the 
popular  attachment  to  social  order  and  the  venerable  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  attributes  it  to  the  solid  conviction  of  their  permanent 
advantages,  "a  conviction  not  at  all  enfeebled  by  the  fact,  noAV  some- 
times announced  with  the  ostentation  but  not  the  merit  of  discovery, 
that  like  all  other  human  productions,  their  structure  is  capable  of 
beneficial  change.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  my  humble  but 
earnest  desire  to  blend  and  harmonise  the  distinct,  but  not  necessarily 
discordant,  principles  of  preservation  and  improvement,  and  to  secure 
their  efiiciency  together  with  their  tinion,  maintaining  each  in  its  due 
i-elative  i)osition,  and  defending  each  with  increased  anxiety,  according 
as  (;ithcr  of  them  may  be  assailed  in  opposite  directions  by  the  alternate 
I)olitical  caprices  of  successive  periods.  In  the  support  of  these  princi- 
ples, until  my  conscience,  if  misguided,  shall  have  become  better  in- 
formed, I  hope  by  God's  blessing  to  proceed."  The  significance  of  these 
Beutcnees  must  be  obvious  to  the  hastiest  reader. 

*  Life  of  the  Karl   of   Aberdeen  by  Lord  Stanmore,   p.  111. 
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The  first  question  which  Mr.  Ghvdstone  had  to  answer  in  his  official 
caiDacity  was  one  from  Buxton  on  the  subject  of  the  leHgious  ecUieation 
of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  his  real  opinion  on  the  sTibject  was 
brought  out  later  in  the  session,  when  Peel's  "Inuidred  days'  ministry" 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  Whig  Ministry  proposed,  and  in  the  event 
carried  without  a  division,  a  grant  of  £25,000  to  the  West  Indian  legis- 
latures for  the  provision  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
apprentices.  Mr.  Gladstone  protested  against  all  sects  bearing  the 
Christian  name  being  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  and  against  an  edu- 
cational grant  which  would  be  expended  in  teaching  "  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  all  sects  alike  in  common  with  those  of  the  Established 
Church." 

Mr.  Gladstone  also  moved,  while  in  office,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  com- 
plete  an    inquiry    into   military    establishments    and    expenditure    in    the 
Colonies,   and  reproved   Roebuck  for   his   championship  of 
the  disaffected  Canadians.     That  fiery  and  independent  poll-       Roebuck  and 
tician  was  at  this  time  the  pet  of  the  Utilitarians  and  Pliilo-     the  Disaffected 
sophic  Radicals— if  such   an  expression  can   be  applied   to        Canadians. 
an  object  of  the   harsh  caresses  of  Francis  Place  and  the 
elder  Mill.    For  no  school  of  thought  had  Mr.  Gladstone  a  stronger  aversion. 
In  his  theories  you  find  few  traces  of  Bentham's  influence  ;  and  even  after 
he  became  a  Liberal  his  respect  for  John   Stuart  Mill  never  deviated  into 
admiration.     On  the  IGth  of  March,  Roebuck,  Avho  Avas  acting  as  a  sort  of 
agent  for  the  popular  party  in  Canada,  pointed  out  that  the  division  there 
was  not  between  French  and  English,  but  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Tories ;  that  the  latter  were  relying  upon  the  support  of  their  brethren  at 
home  ;  but  that  the  Democrats  would  not  be   satisfied  until  Canada  had 
complete  control  over  her  revenue.    When  Stewart,  the  Whig  member  for 
Lancaster  (Sir  John  Gladstone's  old  constituency),  was  si^eaking,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone interrupted  him  with  an  official  suggestion   that  he  should  abstain 
fx'om    unnecessarily    exciting    dissension.      Stewart,    who    had    a   prepared 
speech,   answered  rather  viciously:    "My  honourable  friend   has  reversed 
Dr.    Johnson's    definition    of   a    fashionable    patron — who,  he    says,  is  one 
that  encumbers  you  with  help  when  you   have  reached  the  land  ;   for  I 
w'as  just  about  landing  when  my  honourable  friend  thought  fit  to  lieljD 
me  to  the  encumbrance  of  his  well-meant  interruption." 

Three  days  later,   however,   his  resentment  had  disappeared.      On  the 
19th  of  March  Mr,   Gladstone  brought    in   his  first  Bill.     It  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  biographer  for  the  hu}nanity  and  utility 
of    its    objects,    as    well   as    for    the    masterly    manner    in     Mr.  Gladstone's 
which    Mr.    Gladstone    explained    it    to    the    House.       His    ^i^st  Bill.  1S35. 
speech  gives  promise  not  only  of  his  unrivalled  power  of 
"  getting    up "    a    subject — pei^haps    the    most  wonderful  of   all    his   intel- 
lectual   qualities— but    also    of    the    complementary    faculty,    never    sur- 
passed,  of   detailed  and  lucid  exposition.      The  measure,   which    is    called 
"  The  Colonial  Passengers  Act,"  Avas  thus  introdxiced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  :— 
"In  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in   a  Bill  to  repeal   the  Act  of  9th  George 
IV.,  c.  21,  with  a  view  of  substituting  other  provisions  in  its  stead,   I  do 
not    feel    called    upon    to    discuss    the    question    of    the    principle    upon 
which    the    existing    enactments,    equally  with    those    now   proposed,  are 
founded,  although  I  shall  be  prepared  to  defend  both  the  humanity  and 
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policy  of  such  legislative  iuterfereuce  as  I  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
in  case  either  should  hereafter  be  impugned."  After  this  challenge  to  the 
rigid  laissez  faire  members — a  challenge  to  be  taken  up  by  Joseph  Hume 
in  the  short  debate  which  followed— Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  was  proved  by  the  single  fact  that 
"  in  the  year  1832  there  arrived  in  Canada  alone  no  less  than  51,000 
emigrants."  He  then  detailed  the  material  abuses  which  existed,  with 
the  corresponding  provisions  in  the  new  Bill  for  removing  them.  A 
demurrage  of  one  shilling  per  diem  was  to  be  allowed  to  emigrants 
(in  order  to  deprive  owners  of  all  interest  in  delay)  when,  having 
arrived  in  the  port  from  which  they  were  to  sail,  they  were  subjected 
to  "  ruinous  and  vexatious "  detention  after  the  time  agreed  upon 
for  sailing.  Another  provision  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  owners 
of  vessels  to  victual  and  accommodate  their  passengers  for  forty-eight 
hours  after  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  discharge,  in  case  it  should  be 
demanded.  Under  the  system  then  prevailing,  the  unfortunate  emi- 
grants were  often  "  landed  in  herds,  more  like  beasts  that  perish 
than  human  creatures."  "  It  is  also  proposed,"  continued  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  jDassengers  to  the  tonnage 
which  vessels  are  about  to  carry.  *  At  present,  the  proportion  of 
passengers  is  regulated  by  tonnage,  and  a  question  has  been  raised 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  regulate  it  by  measurement.  No 
doubt  the  tonnage  does  not  always  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
capacity  of  a  ship ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  mensuration 
for  this  subject  alone  would  be  attended  with  too  much  intricacy 
and  difficulty.  The  present  Act  provides  that  no  vessel  shall  carry  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  than  three  to  every  four  tons.  It  is 
proposed  in  the  present  Bill  to  raise  the  number  to  three  to  every 
five  tons." 

Other  provisions  were  introduced  to  increase  the  quantity  of  food  per 
passenger  from  fifty  to  seventy  povmds  of  bread  stuff ;  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
wine  and  spirits  on  board  except  for  medicinal  purposes ;  to  compel  every 
ship  with  200  persons  or  more  on  board  to  carry  a  surgeon,  and  those  "^vith 
less  "at  least  a  medicine  chest."  Lastly,  the  breach  of  these  and  other 
regulations  was  to  be  not  only  a  misdemeanour,  but  attended  with 
penalties  recoverable  in  a  summary  way  before  two  justices  of  the  peace. 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  showed  by  statistics  that  the  old  Act  had  not  put  any 
sensible  obstruction  in  the  way  of  emigration,  and  concluded  his  exposition 
as  follows  :  "  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  sacrifice  the  interests  of  humanity, 
when  obviously  involved,  to  any  speculative  principle  of  commerce,  the 
application  of  which  ought  always  to  be  subject  to  modification  fi^om 
circumstances." 

This    declaration    is    interesting.      Throughout    his    life    Mr.    Gladstone 
never     allowed     himself     to     subordinate     the     claims    of 
humanity  to    the   dictates  of  the  so-called  dismal  scieiice.        The  Claims  of 
A  Manchesterian  publicist  of  the  narrower  and  more  dog-    Political  Economy 
matic    type    might    ignore    the    lorinciples    of    moral    and    *^         '^         '• 
physical    health ;    an    impracticable    and    indiscriminating 
Socialist  might  ridicule  economic  laws  and  deny  their  right  to  limit  State 

*  So  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  said :  "  in  the  proportion  of 
passengers,  which  vessels  are  allowed  to  carry,   to  tonnage." 
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activity  :  Mr.  Gladstone  learned  to  recognise  both,  and  to  weigh  with 
almost  unerring  accuracy  their  conflicting  claims  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  effect  a  compromise.  In  this  debate  the  strength  •  of  the 
laissez  faire  school  is  very  clearly  brought  out,  as  well  as  the  revolt 
which  its  extreme  adherents  were  already  provoking.  To  Hume's  objec- 
tion that  "the  Passengers  Act  treated  men  as  if  they  had  no  prudence 
to  guide  them,"  Baring  gave  the  soothing  reminder  that  "many  of  the 
emigrants  come  from  the  ignorant  agricultural  population  of  this  country 
to  the  port  at  which  they  embark  and  behold  the  sea  for  the  first  time. 
.  .  .  I  am  friendly  to  the  let-alone  principle ;  but  considering  the  help- 
less state  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  proposed  to  legislate  Ave  must  do 
something,  although  as  little  as  j^ossible."  On  the  Avhole,  however,  the 
Bill  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  approval.  One  member  returned  his 
"  sincere  thanks  to  the  honourable  Under-Secretary  for  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  so  consonant  with  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  ; "  and  Stewart  said 
that  "  upon  the  whole  a  more  useful  Bill  was  never  brought  into  the 
House."  He  trusted  that  all  the  honourable  member's  measures  would 
be  equal  to  this  his  first  step  in  legislation. 

Meanwhile  Peel's  humiliating  struggle  to  hold  office  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  majority  was  almost  at  an  end.  The  defeat  of  Manners  Sutton  for 
the  Speakership  was  serious  enough  ;  but  the  coiii^  de  grace  was  reseiwed 
for  April.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  brilliantly 
justifying  his  selection  as  Althoi^p's  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church 
in  order  that  the  surplus  revenue  might  be  applied  to 
The  Irish  Church,  the  purposes  of  general  education.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke 
on  the  following  day  (March  31st) :  "  U]Don  the  abstract 
question  of  appropriation  my  opinions  are  clear  and  deteiminate,  as  much 
so  perhaps  as  those  of  any  gentleman  in  the  House.  I  see  a  sacredness 
in  Church  property  as  well  as  in  private  property ;  and  yet  I  see  a 
distinction  between  them.  Private  property  is  sacred  to  pei-sons,  and 
Chinch  jjroperty  is  sacred  to  purposes."  A  ijleasing  and  useful  subtlety ; 
but  a  further  refinement  was  necessary  to  justify  the  heaii  possidentes. 
"  Xow,  Sir,  did  the  Ileformation  violate  the  sacredness  of  Church  property? 
Undoubtedly  an  existing  ai^projoriation  cannot  in  all  cases  be  litei-ally 
maintained ;  but  it  is  always  obligatory  to  deviate  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  from  the  substantial  purpose  of  the  trust.  In  the 
alteration  of  appropriation  made  at  the  Ileformation  that  principle  was 
faithfully  kept  in  view.  Is  that  so  now?  When  the  Legislature  had 
changed  its  conscientious  belief,  it  made  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
conditions  on  which  Chiu'ch  ])roperty  Avas  held  and  administered,  but  no 
more  ;  and  were  mcmbei-s  of  the  Church  of  Rome  again  to  constitute  the 
governing  body,  I  avow  my  conviction  that  a  return  of  C'hurch  i)roperty 
to  its  original  conditions  would  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  consequence; 
but  till  that  is  the  case,  till  the  Union  is  dissolved,  till  the  representa- 
tives of  a  Catholic  population  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Legislature,  I 
for  one  shall  raise  my  Inunble  voice  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
arbitrary  and  unlimited  alienation  now  i)ropounde(l."  To  alloAV  that 
a  maj(Hity  makes  an  Establishment  was  a  dangerous  admission.  For  why 
should  the  opinions  of   a  Scottish  majority  be  respected  while  those   of 
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an  Irish  majority  were  trampled  upon  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  continuing,  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  mean  "to  make  any  observations  or  insinuations 
offensive  to  the  feelings  of  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  who  may 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  Government,  maintains  that  form  of  belief  which  it  conceives 
to  contain  the  largest  jjortion  of  the  elements  of  truth  with  the  smallest 
admixture  of  error.  It  is  upon  that  ground  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  maintains  the  Protestant  and  declines  the  Catholic  religion.  But 
the  noble  lord  (John  Russell)  invites  us  to  give  up  that  ground  :  the  noble 
lord  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  around  him  tell  the  House  that 
with  the  truth  of  religion  the  Government  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
Their  argument  is  this :  no  matter  what  the  religion,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  true  or  false,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  sufficient— wherever  it  exists 
it  is  to  be  recognised  ;  it  is  not  the  business  or  the  duty  of  a  Government 
to  endeavour  to  influence  the  belief  of  its  subjects.  But  may  God  forbid 
that  the  House  should  assent  to  such  a  doctrine  ! "  And  a  little  later, 
after  regretting  that  Ireland  had  not  been  converted  as  yet,  because 
the  Anglican  system,  so  excellent  in  itself,  was  unhappily  administered 
by  hunian  instruments,  he  asked  rhetorically  :  "  What  is  the  remedy 
devised  by  the  noble  lord  for  this  afflicting  dilemma?  He  offers  us  a 
miserable  refuge  from  the  abuse  of  a  good  principle  in  the  adoption 
of  a  bad  one.'" 

The  effect  of  the  jDeroration  is  spoiled  by  its  extreme  length,  but  the 
first  part  deserves  our  admiration  for  the  nobility  of  its  sentiment,  as  well 
as  for  the  beauty  of  its  diction.  "The  science  of  Government,"  it  ran, 
"involving,  as  it  has  done,  the  care  and  direction  of  the  most  exalted 
interests  of  humanity,  and  extending  its  regards  to  our  destinies  for  ever, 
has  in  it  an  aim  and  intent  Avhich  attract  the  highest  aspirations  of 
mankind,  and  render  it  worthy  to  be  the  occupation  and  delight  of  the 
most  honourable  and  distinguished  among  men ;  but  if,  hereafter,  the 
consideration  of  religion — the  most  A'ital  of  all  subjects  to  our  permanent 
happiness  and  advancement — be  excluded  from  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  to  be  compelled  to  view  with  equal 
interest  or  indifference  all  modes  of  faith,  to  confound  together  every 
form  of  truth  and  every  strange  variety  of  error,  to  deal  with  circum- 
stantial and  with  essential  differences  as  being  alike  matter  of  no  concern, 
to  refuse  their  homage  to  the  divine  authority  of  truth ;  then,  so  far  from 
the  science  of  politics  being,  as  the  greatest  philosoiDliers  of  antiquity 
fondly  proclaimed  it,  the  qvieen  and  mistress  of  all  other  arts  and  dis- 
charging the  noblest  functiotis  of  the  mind,  it  will  be  an  occupation 
degrading  in  its  practice  and  fitted  rather  for  the  very  helots  of  society." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  still,  to  all  appearance,  an  Evangelical  Churchman, 
untouched  as  yet  by  the  Oxford  Movement  which  had 
The  Oxford  been  iuaugui'ated  in  1833  by  Keble's  great  sermon  on 
Movement.  National  Apostasy.  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated  his  earlier 
position  in  a  conversation*  which  has  been  recorded  by 
Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff"  in  his  lately-published  memoirs.  The  con- 
versation turned  on  Newman  : — 

"Gladstone  said:  'I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  anything  like  his  influence  in 
Oxford,   when   it  was  at  its  height,    since    Abelard   lectured    in  Paiis.      I  myself,   in  my 

*  At  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Ripon  on  March  13th,  1879. 
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undergraduate  days,  saw  just  the  commencement  of  it.  It  was  beginning  to  be  the 
custom  to  go  and  hear  him  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  St.  Mary's.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
Low  Churchman,  one  of  the  very  few  in  Oxford  who  dissented  from  the  high  and  dry 
Anglicanism  which  was  then  the  fashion.'  'Who  represented  it?'  I  asked.  'Well, 
Copiestone,  perhaps,  at  its  best;    but,  indeed,  everyone  except  Newman,   Pusey,   who  was 

supposed  to  lean  to  German  Rationalism,  and  a 
very  few  others  of  less  note.'  '  Did  Bishop  Lloyd  ? ' 
said  Tom  Hughes.  '  Well,  yes,  in  a  sense,'  replied 
Gladstone,  'but  he  was  a  man  by  himself.  His 
early  death  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  has  happened,  in  recent  times,  to  the  Church 
of  England.  He  might  have  prevented  a  great 
deal  if  he  had  lived.' " 

"When  I  left  Oxford,"  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  the  biographer  of  Manning,  "I 
should  have  said  we  were  on  smooth 
Avaters  ;  there  was  no  indication  of  the 
coining  storm.  From  Thomas  Moz^ey's 
'  Reminiscences '  I  first  heard  that  in 
Oriel  there  was  a  movement  going  on  at 
the  time."  There  is  nothing  in  the  speech 
on  the  Irish  Church  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  in  the  least  affected 
by  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times."  But  he 
was  not  an  extremist  like  Manning.  '  On 
the  occasion  of  a  great  meeting  in  1835 
or  1836,  I  think,  called  by  Archbishop 
Howley— a  revered  man— in  connection 
with  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society," 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  how  he  rubbed 
shoulders  with  Manning.  The  meeting,  it  should  be  .said,  had  been  called 
to  restrain  the  extreme  section  of  the  Evangelicals,  Avho  had  been  getting 
the  upper  hand.  "After  a  friendly  exchange  of  greetings,  I  asked 
Manning  what  had  brought  him,  a  country  clergyman,  up  to  town. 
'To  defend,'  Avas  his  answer,  'the  Evangelical  cause  against  the  attempts 
of  the  Archbishop.'  "  * 

Lord  John  Russell's  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  33,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  on  April  8th,  1835.  The  king  Avas  forced  to  swallow 
his  humiliation  and  put  up  Avitli  the  returji  of  the  "once  rejected 
but  now  triumphant"  Wliigs  under  Lord  Melbourne.  A  fre.sh  stinmlus 
had  been  given  to  the  party  of  Reform,  Avhich  enabled  them  to  bring 
foi'wai'd  the  first  great  pojiular  measure  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  Municipal  Corporations  Commission,  Avhich 
was  a])i)ointed  by  Lord  Grey's  Government  in  1833,  had 
now  com])leted  its  long  and  careful  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  Avhich  ])revailed  almost  without 
exception  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  report  was 
"orfiercnl  to  be  printed  "  on  Maicli  3()th,  1835.  On  .lune  5th  Lord  .loliii  Russell 
asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  liill  '"to  i)rovide  for  the  regulation  of  nnini- 
cipal  corporations  in   England  and  Wales."    Sir  Hobert  Peel  said  he  would 
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*  Mr.  Purceli's  "Manning,"  vol.  i.,  p.  110. 
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discuss  the  question  fairly  "  without  reference  to  its  party  bearings," 
and  voted  for  the  second  reading ;  but  he  strongly  objected  to  the 
changes  which  put  the  administration  of  charities  and  the  licensing  of 
IJublic-liouses   into  the  hands  of  elected  representatives  of  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.    Gladstone     spoke    only    once    in    the    debates    on    the    Municipal 
Coi'porations  Bill,  and  then    but  briefly    (July  20tli,  1835).      He  said  that 
having,   like  Sir   Robert  Peel,   supported  the    second  read- 
ing  of  the  Bill,  he  felt  bound  by  its  principle,    which  he        speech  on 
understood    to    be    "the    abrogation    of    the    principle    of     the  Municipal 
self -election    and   the  substitution  of  an  open  and    liberal  Corporations  Bill, 
system  of   election."      But— a    large   but — there   were    very 
few  clauses  in  the  Bill  to  which  he  could   give  his  honest  advocacy :   "I 
cannot  approve  of  the  frequency  of  elections  which  must  occur  under  this 
Bill.       I    cannot   approve    of    the    re- 
striction   which    it    imposes   upon    the 
prerogative   of   the   Crown.     I   cannot 
approve  of  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  licensing  public-houses  to  individuals 
who    are    to   be  subjected  to    popular 
election." 

The  High  Tories  Avere  furious  at 
a  measure  which  struck  another  heavy 
blow  at  the  influence  of  landed  pro- 
prietors in  boroughs;  but  public 
opinion  in  the  constituencies  Avas  so 
strong  that  they  did  not  summon  up 
courage  to  attack  the  Bill  until  it 
reached  the  House  of  Lords.  A  debate 
which  arose  soon  afterwards  in  the 
Commons  sliowed  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  sympathies.  The  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  mutilating 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was 
causing  the  utmost  exasperation 
among  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  the 
country ;  so  that  when,  on  Augiist 
21st,  Spring  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of 
the    Exchequer,   announced    in  Supply 

that  he  should  postpone  the  appropriation  clauses  for  a  week,  there  was 
great  jubilation  among  the   supporters  of  the  Ministry,  Avho,   in    spite  of 
an  official  disclaimer,   interpreted  it  as    a  warning  to   the 
House  of  Lords.      Hume  thought   "that  whilst  the  fate   of    popular  Feeling 
any  one  of  the    three    great  measures   now  in   the    House       against  the 
of    Lords    remains    undecided,     it    would    be    improper    in  ^^use   of   Lords, 
the  House  of   Commons  to  pass  any  more  money  clauses." 
He   did   not    deny  that   both    Houses    possessed    "  independent    powers ; " 
but  he  thought  that  the  people's  representatives  would   not  be   justified 
in  voting  any  more  money  Bills   "  until  we  see  how  the  business  of  the 
House  of    Lords    is    disposed    of."      Otherwise   "we    might    be    placed    in 
a  position  of  which  our  constituents  coiild  not  approve."    O'Connell  went 
a  good  deal  further:     "The  people  of   England  would  be  slaves  indeed  if 
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they  did  not  insist  on  obtaining  their  rights.  If  ever  the  time  should 
arrive  when  a  body  of  300  individuals,  entirely  irresponsible,  should  be 
suffered  to  prevent  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  redress  of  wrongs, 
that  period  would  be  a  lamentable  one  for  this  country.  I  only  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  such  a  period  arriving  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
my  conviction  that  the  people  would  tiltimately  prevail." 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  rose,  in  Constitutionalist  indignation,  to  say  that  he 
felt  "in  honour  anol  conscience  boimd  to  state  that  there  can  be  nothing 

more  indiscreet,  nothing  more  indecent — I  Avill  retract  the 

Mr   Gladstone's    ^'ord  indecent  and  say  nothing  more  indelicate— than  for  a 

Defence  of  tiie    Minister  of  the  Crown  to  ground  his   postponement    of   a 

^**^'*^-  financial   bill    on    the    presumption  *    of  the    conduct  that 

another  branch  of  the  Legislature  will  adopt  with  respect 
to  certain  legislative  measures  that  are  submitted  to  their  consideration 
in  their  independent  capacity  ;  for  they  are  as  independent  as  this  House, 
and  as  capable  of  exercising  a  sound  judgment."  Spring  Rice  was 
naturally  irritated  by  this  onslaught,  as  the  official  reason  which  he 
had  assigned  for  postponement  was  that  "the  militia  estimates  were 
not  5^et  voted."  Accordingly  he  retorted  that  the  honourable  member's 
charges  were  as  much  misapplied  as  his  Constitutional  theories ;  and, 
seeing,  no  doubt,  that  the  young  Tory  blood  was  boiling  over  with 
unpopular  doctrines,  he  determined  to  get  them  xmblished  :— "  I  for  one 
do  not  consider  the  character  of  a  faithful  Minister  to  the  Crown 
to  be  incompatible  with  that  of  an  independent  representative  in  a 
free  state.  It  is  for  the  honourable  member  to  draw  that  nice  line 
of  distinction."  In  short,  he  would  "give  the  honourable  member  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  at  once  the  fairness  of  his  attack  and  the 
tendency  of  his  Tory  doctrine — to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  obli- 
gations the  Ministers  owe  to  the  CroAvn,  and  those  which  they  owe 
to  the  peoxjle." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  enter  into  this  "  ample  field  of  disquisition," 
professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  was  charmed  to  with- 
draw his  imputation,  but  "  begged  to  transfer  the  language  which  he 
had  imi:)roperly  applied  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer "  to  the  honourable  member  for  jMiddlescx  and  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  The  challenge  was  at  once 
taken  up : — 

Mr.  O'Conncll  :  "  I  accept  the  transfer,  and  return  it  with  contempt.  I  regard  the 
honourable  member's  doctrine  as  exceedingly  slavish.  It  is  discreditable  to  make  a  traffic 
of  politics,  and  sj)eculate  on  the  chance  of  changes." 

Mr.  Ilume :  "I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  transfer.  .  .  .  I  do  not  question  the 
powers  of  the  otlier  House.  ...  It  would  probably  be  agi'eeable  to  the  honourable 
member  opposite  and  to  tlie  party  with  which  he  acts  if  the  House  were*  to  separate 
before  the  business  was  dune.    They  want  to  get  possession  of  the  public  purse,  as  they 

•  Tliis  was  hardly  a  presumption.  On  the  previous  Monday  (.\ngust  ITtli),  the  House  of 
Lords  by  enormous  majorities  liad  passed  two  of  Lord  Ijyndlmrst's  most  outrageous 
amendments  to  the;  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  one  proposing  "that  one-sixth  only  of 
the  municipal  constituency,  namely,  the  liigher  classes  of  ratcpaj'crs,  sliould  be  eligible 
to  ho.  elected  as  town  councillors,"  thci  other  that  one-fourth  of  the  town  council 
should  consist  of  persons  holding  office  for  life,  "either  under  the  denomination  of  capital 
burgesses  or  aldermen."    Fortunately  the  House  of  Commons  stood  lirm. 
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have  done  alreadj'  before — and  a  pretty  use  they  make  of  it.  At  the  present  crisis  English- 
men ought  to  speak  out.  The  people  of  England  will  support  this  House,  let  the  other 
House  do  as  it  pleases." 

Then,   at  last,   Mr.   Gladstone  was   "  draAvu."       The    Chancellor    of    the 
Exchequer  "  had    spoken    of    the    doctrines    of    members    on  this  side  of 
the  House.      Now  it    is    one   of   their  Tory  doctrines  that 
each    branch    of   the  Legislature  is   independent — to  judge     The  True  Tory 
and    decide    as    it    may    think    proper    in    every    question         Doctrine, 
brought    before    it,    unbiassed    by    the    opinion    of    other 
parties ;  but,   at  all    events,    bowing    only   to  the    majesty  of  the  people, 
to  the  deliberative  opinion    of    the    free    people    of    this    empire,    one    of 
whose    chief    rights    it    is    to    have    the    opportunity,    when    accused,    of 
defending    themselves."      He    was    confident    that    no    Tory  "  would    ever 
be  induced  to  accept  office  for    the    mere    purpose  of  holding  the  public 
purse,   or  any  of  those  petty  gains    or    ends   which    power  might  enable 
them    to    get,   but   which   would    be    punished    by   the    eternal    pangs    of 
their    consciences."     The   postponement  of  the  appropriation  clause,   now 
so    satisfactorily    explained,    did     at    first    appear    extraordinary,    "  and 
because    a    young    member    like    myself    got    up    to    notice    the    circum- 
stance,    the     right    honoui-able    the    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer    was 
not  justified  in  censuring  me  in  the  manner  he  has  done." 

The  interest  of  the  debate  continued.  Thomas  Attwood  said  that  he 
had  just  come  from  a  mass  meeting  of  10,000  people  in  Birmingham,  at 
which  one  of  the  speakers  said  "  that  in  the  present  progressive  state 
of  knowledge  and  diffusion  of  information,  the  time  would  shortly  arrive 
when  there  would  be  no  need  either  for  a  king  or  a  House  of  Lords.' 
He  added :  "  The  shout  of  applause  Avliich  folloAved  this  sentiment,  I 
thought  Avould  have  lifted  the  roof  from  the  building."  Horace  Twiss, 
an  old-fashioned  Tory,  wished  to  vindicate  the  people  of  England.  It 
would  be  gross  slander  to  identify  them  with  these  revolutionary  orators. 
He  himself  had  heard  a  member  "  of  that  class  of  persons  to  whom  I 
have  been  adverting "  who,  after  warning  the  Whig  Ministers  against 
adhering  to  their  present  "  cautious  course,"  had  said  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries, "Against  them  are  the  aristocracy,  the  gentrj',  the  clergy ;  with 
them  are  only  the  virtuous  people." 

Fifty-nine  years  afterwards  the  same  House  which  had  tried  so  hard  to 
destroy  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  sought  to  treat  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  in  a  similar  spirit.  But  on  the  later  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a 
Avidely  different  course  ;  his  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  of  local  government  had  by  that  time  altered. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  further  contribution  of  im- 
portance to  Parliamentary  debates.  The  loss  of  his  mother,  who  died 
on  September  23rd,  1835,  and  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  was  a 
severe  trial  to  him.  From  that  time  much  of  his  thought  and  energy 
was  devoted  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  his  father's  declining  years. 
•  In  the  session  of  1835  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  take  any  prominent  part, 
though  he  appeared  once  or  twice  as  a  free  lance,  in  close  co-o]:)eration 
with  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  Avhom  Thorold  Rogers  cruelly  selected  to 
illustrate  the  theme — 

"Port  made  men  Tories,   muzzy,   stupid,   slow, 
With  neither  heads  to  think  nor  feet  to  go." 
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These    and    the    succeeding    lines    of    the    satire    give    one    type    of    Mr. 

Gladstone's  earliest  political  comrades — the  men  with  whom  he  was  forced 

to  ally  and  on  whom  he  was  forced  to  rely  in  his  earnest 

efforts  to  maintain  intact  the  temporalities  of  the  Anglican     Sir  Robert  Ingiis. 

Church.      But   Mr.  Gladstone  never  trusted  solely,  or  even 

mainly,    to    State    action ;    he   was    equally    zealous    and    indefatigable  in 

voluntary  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Church   which  he   was 

to  serve  throughout  life  with  such  unalterable  devotion  and  fidelity. 

In     this     year     (1836)     Roundell     Palmer     consulted     him     about     the 
"Clergy   reserves"    for   the    support  of   an  Anglican  parochial  system  in 
Upper    Canada.      Having    been    Under-Secretary    for    the 
Colonies  in  the  previous  year,   Mr.   Gladstone  knew  better     ^he  Anglican 
than  Roundell  Palmer  the  temper  of  Parliament  towards        church  in 
fresh     demands    by     the     Church     for     State     privileges,      Canada,  1836. 
"whether  at  home  or   across   the  seas.     He  read  the  letter 
"with    painful    interest,"    and    made    it    evident   by   the    elaborate   and 
mysterious  construction  of   his    reply  that    nothing    was    to    be    expected 
from  the  Government.     However,   in  the  folloAving  year,  when  the  hope 
of  State  support  was' given  up,  he  joined,  along  with  Richard  Cavendish 
and  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  an  association  called  the  Upper  Canada  Clergy 
Society,  of  which  Roundell  Palmer  was  at  first  an  active  member.    In  its 
brief  life  the  society  supplied  more  pamphlets  to  London  than  parsons  to 
Upper  Canada.      The  style  of  these    compositions    appears    to   have   been 
ornate,  and   to  have   offended    Mr.   Gladstone's    business    instinct  and  hia 
sense  of  literary  propriety.    Mr.   Gladstone  has  so  seldom  appeared  as  a 
critic  of  style  and  as  a  pruner  of  other  men's  periods  that  Palmer's  account 
deserves  to  be  reproduced : — 

"  I  had  composed  in  a  much  too  florid  and  ambitious  style  (not  justifying,  I  must 
confess,  my  Father's  expectation  of  advantage  from  such  attention  as  I  might  be  able  to 
pay  to  'the  verbiage*  of  the  Society's  communications)  the  draft  of  a  letter,  intended  to 
be  sent  by  the  Committee  to  the  Society's  principal  missionary.  This  Mr.  Gladstone  saw, 
and  he  spoke  of  it  to  me  in  terms  of  kindly-expressed  criticism.  'Too  good'  were  the 
words  which  he  used,  emphasising  them  so  as  to  make  it  plain  to  me  that  the  composition 
was  not  to  his  taste.  I  date  from  that  criticism,  of  which  I  felt  the  justice,  a  dislike  to 
an  ambitious  and  rhetorical  mode  of  writing  which  has  since  grown  upon  me  and  become 
a  confirmed  habit  of  my  mind."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone's  manner  of  life  at  this  time  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Russell: — "Living  in  chambers  in  the  Albany  (where  he  daily  read  family 
prayers  with  his  two  servants),  he  pursued  the  same   even 
course  of  steady  work,   reasonable  recreation,  and  system-      Private  Life, 
atic  devotion  which   he    had   marked   out   for   himself   at 
Oxford.    He  went  freely  into  society,  dined  out  constantly,  and  was  wel- 
comed at  musical  houses  for  the  cultivated  beauty  of  his  baritone."  t    He 
and  Thomas  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Acland,  who  survived  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  a  few  days,  were  among  the  more  serious  members  of  Monckton  Milnes' 
set,    and   would    not   attend   Sunday  evening   entertainments.      "I    really 
think,"  wrote  their  would-be  host  to  a  friend,  "when  people  keep  Friday 
as  a  fast  they  might  make  a  feast  on  Sunday  I " 

*  "Memorials,  Family  and  Personal."    Roundell,  Earl  of  Selbome.    Vol.  i.,  p.  220. 
t  Life  of  Gladstone,  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  p.  48. 
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In  October,  1836,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  twice  at  Liverpool,  and  eulogised 
Peel,  who  had  assumed  office,  he  said,  not  from  motives  of  expediency, 
but  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Established  Church.  On  the  second 
of  these  occasions — a  Conservative  Association  dinner — Mr.  Gladstone  was 
referred  to  by  a  local  Radical  newspaper,  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,  as 
"the  crack  orator  of  the  night."  In  the  same  print  the  editor,  mixing 
metaphor  with  irony  and  both  with  vulgarity,  offered  his  condolences  to 
"  the  old  gentleman  at  Fasque "  (Mr.  Gladstone's  father),  on  having  "  so 
miscalculated  his  chances  as  to  launch  his  sons  on  the  losing  side  in  the 
political  arena."  To  Fasque  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  constant  visits  up  to  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  some  fifteen  years  later. 

On  the  13th  of  January  1837,  on  the  occasion  of  Sii'  Robert  Peel's 
great  speech  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  asked  to  respond  to  the 
toast  of  "  the  Conservative  constituencies  in  England,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament."  Four  days  later  he  was  at  Newark  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Tories  of  South  Nottinghamshire  to  Lord  Lincoln. 
At  this  time  the  Conservatives  were  particularly  sore  about  the  support 
which  O'Connell  and  his  Irish  followers  were  giving  Lord 

O'Conneii  and      John  Russell.    The  irritation  was  natural.      Hitherto   and 

the  Tories,  1837.    thereafter — for    this    exceptional    period    was    not    to    last 

long — the    Whigs    who    sacrificed    so    much    for    the    Irish 

Catholics    could   get    no    consistent,  support    from    their    representatives. 

Perhaps  O'Connell  had  profited  by  the  chastisement  which  Macaulay  had 

inflicted  on  him  in  1833 ;  *  at  any  rate  he  was  now  earning  the  exclusive 

hatred    of    the    Conservative    party    and  of    the    Anglican    Church.       At 

Glasgow  Mr.   Gladstone  had  denounced  him  as  the  man  who  had  misled 

and  debased  the  Irish  people  with  a  view  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Uuion 

and  the  extinction  of  Protestantism.     These    things    the    English    people 

would  resist,   though  they  would    not    refuse    "justice    to    Ireland."     At 

Newark  Mr.  Gladstone  reasserted  the  need  for  resistance.     He  pleaded  for 

a  national  party  to  defend  at  all  risks  the  Church,  the  Throne,  and  the 

House  of  Lords,   and  claimed  a  monopoly  of  public  spirit 

Calling  for  a      for  the  patriots  whom  Peel  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  victory 

National  Party,    j^  the  near  future: — "We  have  no  under- game  to  play,  no 

party,  or  paltry,  or  selfish  ends  to  answer ;  our  great  object 

is  to  render  our  institutions  productive  of  happiness  and  glory  to  millions 

of  our  countrymen,  through  many  ages  and  future  generations.     We  know 

*  "  We  are  called  base,  and  brutal,  and  bloody.  Such  are  the  epithets  which  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  thinks  it  becoming  to  pour  foi'th  against 
the  party  to  which  he  owes  every  political  privilege  that  he  enjoys.  The  time  will  come 
when  history  will  do  justice  to  the  Whigs  of  England,  and  will  faithfully  relate  how 
much  they  did  and  suffered  for  Ireland.  I  see  on  the  benches  near  me  men  who  might, 
by  uttering  one  word  against  Catholic  Emancipation— nay,  by  merely  abstaining  from 
uttering  a  word  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation— have  been  returned  to  this  House 
without  difTiculty  or  expense,  and  who,  rather  than  wrong  their  Irish  fellow-subjects, 
were  content  to  relinquish  all  the  objects  of  their  honourable  ambition,  and  to  retire 
into  piivate  life  with  conscience  and  fame  untarnished.  ...  I  tell  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  the  same  spirit  which  sustained  us  in  a  just  contest  for  him 
will  sustain  us  in  an  equally  just  contest  against  him.  Calumny,  abuse,  royal  displeasure, 
popular  fury,  exclusion  from  oflice,  cxelusion  from  Parliament,  we  were  ready  to  endure  lliem 
all  rather  than  that  he  should  be  less  than  a  13ritish  su))ject.  We  never  will  sufTcr  him  to 
be  more." 
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the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  Ireland  against  lis,  in  that  land 
Avhieh  has  been  blessed  by  Heaven  Avitli  abnndant  means  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  and  virtne,  more  than  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  bnt  which  the  passions  of  men  have  rendered  nnhappy  :  and  does 
not  that  justify  us  in  the  course  we  are  taking,  in  devoting  our  whole 
energies  to  the  maintenance  of  this  noble  cause?  Does  it  not  justify  us 
in  disclaiming  selfishness  and  party  views,  and  calling  upon  all  our 
countrymen  to  join  with  us  hand  and  heart,  and  to  unite  with  us  in 
the  common  cause  of  our  religion  and  our  country?" 


J'hotu  .    0-.    \y.    tyi;sj4i  aii.l  t'j.,  AbeiU^^ 


This    series    of    speeches    increased    Mi-.    Gladstone's    reputation    in    the 
country  and  strengthened    his    position    in    the  party.      In  the  spring  of 
1837  an  important  debate  arose  upon  some  coei'cive  measures 
pi'oposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  deal  with  the  Canadian       Coercion  for 
i-ebellion.    Roebuck  and  all  the  philosophic  Radicals  looked  Canada, 

on  them  as  unjustifiable  infringements  upon  Canadian 
self-government.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  regard  the  Colonies  as  emanci- 
}iated  from  central  government,  though  he  would  not  say  that  emancipa- 
tion was  necessarily  undesirable.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  stage  in 
their  existence  when  the  Colonies,  like  children,  ought  to  be  emancipated, 
and  to  this  emancipation  "  their  government  ought  to  be  prospectively 
adapted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  vain  and 
fallacious,  and,  I  will  add,  dishonest,  while  separation  is  not  projoosed  as 
the  object  in  view,  to  claim  for  the  Houses  of  Assembly  in  that  country 
a  character  of  entire  equality  with  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  this  :   so 
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long  as  Canada  continues  a  Colony,  it  must,  from  its  very  nature  as  such, 
continue  in  a  certain  sense  subject  to  Great  Britain.  I  liad,  indeed, 
hoped  that  our  discussions  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union  had  set  at  rest 
the  fallacious  supposition  that  independent  legislatures  could  permanently 
co-exist  and  co-operate  under  the  same  Crown,"  * 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1837,  Spring  Rice  introduced  a  scheme  for  the 
abolition  of  Church  rates,  which,  however,  was  abandoned  on  account  of 

the  agitation  of   the    bishops    and  the  narrowness   of  the 
Church  Rates.       Miaisterial  majority  in  the  House.     Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in 

the  adjoiu-ned  debate  of  March  15th,  and  his  speech .  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  Tory  Press.  He  followed  Ed^^ard  Baines,  the 
member  for  Leeds,  an  able  and  moderate  advocate  of  Nonconformity  in 
ParUament.  Baines  had  quoted  Blackstone  and  Sir  Simon  Degge  in 
support  of  the  quadripartite  division  of  tithes  and  with  a  view  to  proving 
that  under  the  law  of  that  division  the  repairs  of  the  church  fell  origin- 
ally on  the  bishop  and  afterwards  on  the  rector.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
thoroughly  in  his  element.  The  fourth  part  obviously  went  to  the 
bishop  because  at  that  period  the  Church  "was  in  a  missionary  state," 
and  the  bishop's  clergy  "itinerated  thi^ough  the  district."  After  this 
he  left  the  honoui-able  member  to  derive  all  the  benefit  he  could  from 
the  admission  that  Judge  Blackstone  had  alleged  the  quadripartite 
division  to  have  prevailed  "in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages."  As  for 
Sir  Simon  Degge,  he  wished  the  honourable  member  "had  read  a  little 
further "  ;  and  asserted  that  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries 
it  had  been  a  matter  of  common-law  right  in  England  to  throw  the 
expenses  of  repairing  the  fabric  of  the  church  on  the  rated  lands — a 
thesis  which  he  supported  by  a  somewhat  hazardous  quotation  from 
Chief  Justice  Holt  :— 

"  By  the  civil  and  canon  law  the  parson  is  obliged  to  repair  the  whole  Church,  and  it 
is  so  in  aU  Christian  countries  but  England ;  but  by  the  peculiar  laws  of  this  country,  tht 
parishioners  are  charged  with  the  repairs  of  the  body  of  the  Church." 

But  the  most  admired  portion  of  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he  dealt 
with  conscientious  scruples.  The  Standard  regarded  it  as  "a  terrible 
reply"  to  Mr.  Baines,  as  "a  triumph  of  reasoning  and  eloquence."  He 
had  "  completely  disposed  of  Mr.  Baines's  superficial  measurement  of 
religious  wants,  doling  out  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel  by  the 
square  foot,  and  of  the  hypocritical  cant  of  conscience  now  raised  at  the 
end  of  two  centuries  of  perfect  acquiescence."  Mr.  Baines,  it  shotdd  be 
explained,  had  been  guilty  of  the  infamous  suggestion  that  estimates  of 
the  necessity  for  affording  church  room  should  be  made  not  from  the 
number  who  might  go  to  church,  but  from  the  number  who  were  disposed 
to  go.  Mr.  Gladstone's  best  sentences  were  certainly  both  sonorous  and 
ingenious.  His  principle  was  this  :  "  When  the  Legislatui-e  made  a  demand 
on  its  subjects  for  a  part  of  their  property,  whatever  might  be  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  applied,  the  demand  of  the  Legislature  absolved  the 
conscience  of  the  subjects."  He  was  not  satisfied  with  a  view  which 
many  were  disposed  to  take,  "that  the  principle  of  an  Established  Church 
would  be  fully  maintained  by  preserving  to  a  particular  form  of  religion 
the  fixed  endowments  of  which  it  was  in  possession."      In  his  view  the 

»  Mirror  of  Parliament,  1837,  p.  527. 
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essential  principle  of  an  Establishment  was  this,  "that  it  should  carry 
home  to  the  door  of  every  man  in  the  country  who  was  willing  to  receive 
them  the  blessings  of  religion  and  the  ordinances  which  its  ministers 
were  appointed  to  dispense."  He  would  not,  however,  go,  in  his  principle 
of  the  inviolability  of  Church  property,  to  such  an  extreme  degree  as  to 
say  that  the  whole  of  its  revenues  should  be  maintained  to  the  Establish- 
ment whether  they  were  required  or  not.  But  at  present  the  revenues 
were  all  needed.  There  was  an  idea  that  the  amazing  deficiency  of 
spiritual    instruction    could    be    supplied    by    voluntary    exertions.      But 


Lonl  J.  Russell  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  doling  out  money  to  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  and  attendant  bishops. 
(From  a  Cartoon  hy  "  //.  B.,"  (tfter  a  Design  by  Sydney  Smith.) 


recent  inquiries  and  efforts  had  shown  that  such  a  hope  was  delusive. 
The  Bishop  of  London  had  stated  that  sittings  in  churches  for  370,000 
persons  were  required  befoie  the  whole  popidation  of  the  metropolis 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  public  Avorship  simultaneously 
in  Anglican  churches.  How  then,  he  woidd  put  it  to  the  House, 
could  a  Christian  legislatiire  Avith  propriety  consent  to  pass  a  measure 
which  would  cut  off  every  i-esoui'ce  from  which  the  Church  could 
hope  to  mitigate  this  enormous  evil,  to  inform  the  ignorance,  to  en- 
lighten the  religious  darkness,  and  to  prevent  the  crimes  of  its  destitute 
members  ? 

The    doctrine    that  a    State    Chiu-ch    Avith    a    nominal    membership    of 
perhaps  half  the  adult  population  ought  to  be  capable  of  seating  in   any 
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given  town  at  any  given  moment  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women  and  children,  could  only  have  been  proj^ounded  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  was  overrun  with  the  theories  of  Hooker  and 
Hobbes  and  Warburton  and  Coleridge. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was,  indeed,  too  much  occupied  just  now  with  religious 
projects  and  theological  speculation  to  allow  of  his  taking  a  very  jDrominent 
part  in  the  ordinary  debates  of  Parliament ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  and  anxiety  in  connection  with  tlie  treatment 
of  black  races  in  different  parts  of  the  "world.  He  opposed  a  request  by 
Hume  for  a  return  of  the  names  of  the  slave-owners  Avho  had  received  com- 
pensation ;  but  afterwards  withdrew  his  opposition.  The  return  showed  that 
Sir  John  Gladstone  was  in  excellent  company,  many  peers  and  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  having  exchanged  slaves  for  sovereigns.  Already  in  March, 
1836,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  nominated  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  workings  of  the  ap]3renticeship  system.  The  report  deprecated  the 
flogging  of  women,  but  ajiproved  the  apprenticeship  system 
The  Apprentice-    as  the  pioper  form  of  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom. 

ship  System.  gj^  John  Gladstone  meanA^'hile  was  ai-rangiug  to  import 
coolies  from  Bengal.  "NVc  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
the  long  dispute  which  followed,  and  Avhich  dragged  on  until  1815,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  finally  settled  the  question.  But 
the  Times  had  taken  up  the  case  of  the  coolies  ;  and  Sir  John  Gladstone 
was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  disi^ose  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  Buxton  and  the  Abolitionists  regarded  the  new  move  as  a  re- 
vival of  slavery ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  little  better  in  its  first 
manifestations.* 

Mr.    Gladstone    also  worked  hard  on  the  Aborigines  Committee  which 

was  appointed  eai'ly  in  183G,  and  reappointed  in  the  following  year.    As  a 

member  of  this  committee,  he  took  jjai-t  in  cross-examining 

An  Aborig^inss       a  Kaffir  chieftain  and  a  missionary  to  the  Hottentots,  both  of 

Committee.  whom  were  full  of  complaints  against  the  English  colonists. 
John  Williams,  the  missionary,  said  in  his  evidence  before 
the  commission  that  he  would  rather  carry  the  Gospel  to  jjarts  unvisited 
by  Europeans  than  to  those  where  intercourse  with  the  white  races  had 
already  been  established.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  confident  that  it  would  be 
"practicable  to  devise  a  system  of  intercourse  with  the  uncivilised  tribes 
consonant  to  justice  and  humanity,  and  in  unison  with  the  high  character 
of  Great  Britain."  In  their  final  report,  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
draAvn  uj)  by  Buxton,  who  was  chairman,  the  committee,  after  a  long 
and  XJious  exordium,  made  some  practical  recomineudations  which  certainly 
mark  a  turning-point  in  our  treatment  of  uncivilised  races.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Executive  Government  should  be  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  the  aborigines,  that  the  duration  of  labour  contracts  should 
be  limited  to  one  year,  that  the  Empire  should  not  be  "expanded"  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government,  that  missionaries  should  be  pro- 
tected and  assisted,  and  that  the  sale  of  spirits  should  be  suppressed  as 
far  as  possible.  Thus  began  Mr.  Gladstone's  long  connection  with  South 
Africa,  of  which  the  worst  that  his  enemies  could  aflirm  was  that  he 
was  more  influenced  by  the  claims  of  humanity  than  by  the  temptations 
of  emi)ire. 

•  Cf.  Mr.  A.  F.  Robbins's  "Early  Public  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,"  pp.  2.jS-76. 
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On  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  King  William  IV.  died,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  since  repealed,  Parliament  "was  dis- 
solved. Mr.  Gladstone  was  asked  to  stand  for  Manchester  and  was 
brought  forward,  although  he  declined  to  accept  the  invitation.  It  is  not 
siu'prisiug  that  under  these  circumstances  he  was  badly  beaten. 

However,  he  was  re-elected  without  opposition  for  Newark  on  July  24th, 
and  on  the  9th  of  August  the  Manchester  Conservatives  showed  by  enter- 
taining him  at  a  public  dinner  that  they  bore  no  malice. 
His  speech,  which  contained   a   long   eulogy  of  the  young     Re-elected  for 
Queen,  was  described  by  the  Manchester  Gtiardian  as  "'  a     Newark,  1837. 
very  dull  and  commonplace  harangue,"  and  by  the  Man- 
chester  Chroyiicle  as  "  one  of  the  most  eloquent  exx^ositions  of  Conservative 
principles  and  policy  that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  listen  to."    Two 
days  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  Fasque  "  to  see  what  grouse  he  could 
persuade  into  his  bag."* 

The  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  November,  1837,  found  the  Liberals 
and  Whigs  still    retaining    a    small    majority.      They    soon    showed   their 
moral   weakness  by  abandoning  the  Appropriation  Clause 
in  order  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  their         The  New 
Irisli    Tithes  Bill.      On    the    12th    of    December   Mr.    Glad-    Parliament,  1837. 
stone  was  nominated  to  a  Select  Committee   "  to  consider 
the   best  means  of   providing    useful    education    for    the    children    of   the 
poorer  classes  in  large  towns  throughout  England  and  Wales."    His  friend 
Acland  joined  the  committee  in  the  following  March.      The  report,  which 
ajjpeared  in  July,  1838,  shows  that  his  opinions  were  in  an  unformed  and 
transitional    state.      Among  those  who  gave  evidence  was 
Kay,    then    an    Assistant    Poor-Law    Commissioner,    after-       Elementary 
wards  well  known  as  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  and  as        Education, 
secretary   to    the     Committee     of    the    Privy    Council    on 
Education.    Kay  was  an  able  advocate  of  the  unsectarian  system  founded 
by   Lancaster.      In    answer    to    questions    propounded    by    Mr.    Gladstone 
and    others,   he  insisted  on  the  importance  of    raising    the    social    status 
and  intellectual  qualifications  of  elementary  schoolmasters.     But  he   was 
opposed  to  free  education,  on  grounds  which  are  indicated  by  a  question 
of  Mr.   Gladstone's:    "Is   your  reason    for  forming  that  opinion  the    idea 
that  it  may  render  the  parents  less  alive  to  the  value  of  the  means  that 
may   be  offered,  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  called  upon    to    make 
some  payments  ? "     Mr.   Gladstone's   queries  were  largely  directed  to  dis- 
covering   the    main    "obstructions"  which  lay  in  the    way    of    extending 
popular    education   through    the    National    Church,   and    generally  to   the 
wisdom  of  the  equivalents  which,   in    addition    to    money   payments,  the 
National  Society    demanded    from  Nonconformists,   Roman  Catholics,  and 
Jews.     The  "  sjjiritual  price"  which  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  imrents 
paid    for   the    education    of    their    children  at  this  time  consisted  in  the 
indoctrination  of   the    Scriptures  by  Anglican  teachers.      For  the   benefit 
of  Nonconformist   children,  Avhose  parents  might  for  the  sake  of  education 
have    waived    this   point,    the     society    insisted    almost    universally   upon 
attendance    at    church.      Upon   these    obnoxious    and    irritating    provisos 

*  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Monckton  Milnes,  dated  Liverpool,  August  11,  1837, 
in  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  Lord  Houghton. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  extracted  a  good  deal  of  information ;  and  he  eventually 
signed  a  report  admitting  the  great  deficiency  of  opportunities  for  education 
among  the  working  classes,  and  modestly  urging  that  the  means  of 
daily  education  ought  to  be  provided  for  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  "Board  or  Office  of  Edu- 
cation" under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  agreed  that  "the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  framing  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  children 
of  the  humbler  classes — difficulties  almost  wholly  arising  from  differences 
of  religious  opinion  " — Tvere  such  as  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment could  not  successfully  remove. 

Later  in  the  year,  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence  abroad,  Samuel 
"Wilberforce  wrote:  "We  are  now  very  busy  ordering  a  Diocesan 
Board  for  National  Education  after  the  notions  of  Acland,  Wood, 
Gladstone,  and  all  that  party  of  young  :nen  who  have  been  moving 
the  subject  in  London.  ...  It  is,  I  believe,  a  vital  question  for 
the  Church."  This  explains  what  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  real  aim, 
and  the  reason  why  he  and  his  friends  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Education.  The  report  had  advocated  the  extension  of  State 
grants  to  the  different  voluntary  societies  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  that 
by  the  organisation  of  a  Diocesan  Board  and  the  improvement  and  reform 
of  the  Church  schools  by  means  of  this  ceutral  agency,  the  citizens  of  the 
State  might  eventually  be  not  only  educated,  but  educated  by  the  State 
Church.  Mrs.  Austin,  who  was  working  zealously  in  the  cause  of  education, 
though  without  the  same  ecclesiastical  bias,  described  him  as  "a. distin- 
guished Tory  who  wants  to  re-establish  education,  based  on  the  Church, 
in  quite  a  Catholic  form ; "  but  added :  "  He  has,  hoAvever,  clear  ideas, 
zeal,  and  conscientiousness.  We  get  on  extremely  Avell  together."  This 
was  in  February,  1839.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1838,  she  had  written 
at  more  length  to  Victor  Cousin  :— 

"Tlicre  is  a  certain  party  of  young  men  (clergymen  and  otlier.s),  all  Tories  and  High 
Churchmen,  who  have,  it  seems,  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  scliools  of  the  National 
School  Society  (which  as  you  know  have  long  represented  the  bigoted  party)  are  bad  enough 
and  ridiculous  enough  to  discredit  their  supporters.  From  what  I  hear,  they  are  going 
to  try  and  reform  the  Church  schools,  to  insist  upon  better  instruction,  and  to  try  and  place 
them  on  a  par  with  the  best  liberal  schools ;  always  retaining  religion  (Anglican  of  course) 
as  the  principal  thing.  These  gentlemen  appear  to  me  to  have  faith  in  their  religion,  and 
not  to  be  afraid  of  a  little  secular  teaching.  The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  movement 
is  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  is  regarded  as  the  probable  successor  of 
Peel,  i.e.  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party."* 

Mr.   Gladstone  was  not   neglecting   the   pleasures   of  society.      Here  he 

was  welcome  for  his  musical  talents,  there  for  his  political  convictions  or 

religious    earnestness,    everywhere    for    the    charm    of    his 

visits  from       maimers  and  conversation.     His  bachelor  life  in  the  Albany 

Wordsworth.       must   liave    been  very  hapi)y.      Wordsworth  often   visited 

him;    and  Doyle  tells  how  at   breakfast    "  tlie  great   poet 

sat  in  state,   surrounded  by  young  and  entliusiastic  admirers,"  and    how 

"his  conversation   was    very    like    tho    'Excursion'    turned    into    vigorous 

prose."     Mr.   Gladstone    was    struck    by  tho   poet's   "simplicity,  kindness, 

and  freedom  Xvom  tlie  worldly  typo."     About  this  time  the  life-long  and 

•Janet  Ross,  "Three  Generations  of  Englishwomen,"  vol.  i.,  p.  125. 
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highly-prized     friendship    with    Tennyson    began.      "It     was     about     the 
year  1837,"    he   wrote  to  Mr,   Hallani  Tennyson,    "  when  he  called  on  me 
in  Carlton  Gardens.     This  Avas  an  unexpected  honour,   for 
I  had  no  other  tie  with  him  than  having  been  in  earlier        a  Call  from 
life    the    friend    of    his    friend,    to    whom    he    afterwards         Tennyson, 
erected   so   splendid  a   literary  monument.      I  cannot  noAV 
remember  particulars,    but    I  still  retain  the    liveliest  impression  of   both 
the  freedom  and  kindness   Avith    Avliich    he  conversed   with   me    during    a 
long  interview."     But  another 
and  more  tender  affection  was 
now  beginning  to  I'ipen.     The 
incident  to  Avliich  the  folloAV- 
ing  story   i-efers  probably  be- 
longs  to    the    spring    of    1838. 
"Lady    Farnborough    (AA'idoAv 
of  Sir   Erskine  May,  Clerk  to 
the  House  of  Commons)  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  her  AvidoAA*- 
hood    at    a    private   hotel— 
Glossop's,  in  York    Street,  St. 
James's   Square.      I  several 
times  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone  there  at  small  dinners. 
On    the    first    of    these     occa- 
sions—  someAvhere    about    1888 
— Mr.  Gladstone,   after  gazing 
round  the  draAving-room,  said 
to     Mrs.      Gladstone,     'When 
were     you     here     last  ? '     or, 
'Were  you  eAer  in  this  room 
before  ? '    She  replied  '  Never.' 
He  said  :  '  Think  again.     Don't 
you     remember     the     musical 
parties   AA^hich     Lady   Theresa 
Lister    used    to    giA^e    in    this 
house,   and   a    young   member 
of    Parliament   Avliose    singing 

you  admired  ?'"  *  The  admiration  soon  become  mutual.  But  Ave  must 
not  anticipate  CA^ents,  or  do  more  than  intimate  the  approach  of  the 
happiest  event  in  a  long  and  hai)py  life. 

MeauAAdiile    Mr.    Gladstone    Avas    increasing     his    reputation    as    a    Par- 
liamentary debater.     On  Monday,  January  22nd,  1&38,  Grote  moved,  "  That 
J.  A.  Roebuck,   Esq.,   agent   of    the  House  of  Assembly  of 
LoAver  Canada,  be  heard  at  the  bar  of    the  House   against       The  Canadian 
the   Bill   for  making    te.mporary  provision  for   the    govern-    Rebellion  (1838). 
ment  of  L(nver  Canada."    In  a  short  discussion,  Avhich  had 
arisen  fiA^e  days  earlier,  both  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John   Russell  had 
been  at  a  loss.      They  Avished  Roebuck  to  be  heard,   but  Avere  afraid  of 
creating   an  aAvkAvard    precedent.      Mr.   Gladstone    now,    folloAving    Grote, 

*  The  .story  was  told  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr.  George  Russell.     Lady  Theresa  married 
as  her  second  husband  Sir  George  Gornewall  Lewis. 
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dissected  tlie  difficulty  witli  liis  usual  skill  and  even  more  tnan  Ms  usual 
subtlety,  and  found  a  solution  agreeable  to  both  Peel  and  Russell.  It  was 
expedient,  lie  argued,  to  hear  Mr.  Roebuck  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  Canadian  affairs,  but  it  was  inexpedient  to  recognise  him  as  the  agent 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Grote  had  quoted  the  precedent  of  a  Mr. 
Limburner,  who  was  heard  in  1791.  "  It  appears,  however,  to  me  that 
the  two  cases  differ  in  very  material  particulars.  The  first  is  this : 
31  r.  Limburner  rei^resented  the  "whole  province  and  its  common  interest. 
There  was  no  division,  no  dissension,  as  to  the  topics  he  should  urge. 
The  second  and  more  im]Dortant  point  of  difference  was  that  Mr.  Limburner 
was  unquestionably  deiDuted  by  the  community,  or  a  large  portion  of  it 
representing  the  whole,  and  deputed  pro  hac  vice,  for  that  very  case."  But 
in  the  present  instance  Roebuck  was  pleading  "a  general  title  of  agency." 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  jDroduced  Avhat  he  called  "  mixed  considerations "  for 
allowing  Roebuck  to  be  heard,  quoting  the  precedent  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Bill,  when  counsel  were  heard*  against  it  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  therefore  suggested  that  Roebuck  should  be 
heard,  but  that  the  description  of  him  "  as  agent  to  the  House  of  Assembly  " 
should  be  struck  out  of  Grote's  motion.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Stanley  both  thanked  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  speech.  The  suggestion  was 
apparently  accepted,  and  Roebuck  was  allowed  to  speak.  Charles  Buller, 
however,  objected  to  Roebuck  being  heard,  either  in  his  individual  capacity 
or  in  no  capacity  at  all ;  but  he  had  misinterpreted  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  at 
once  rose  to  explain  that  he  had  not  recommended  the  Hovise  to  hear  Mr. 
Roebuck  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  rather  "to  make  Mr.  Roebuck 
an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  claim  to  be  heard."  This  trifling 
incident  may  serve,  at  any  rate,  to  illustrate  the  dictum  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  have  been,  had  he  liked,  either  Lord  Chancellor  or  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Ho  Roebuck  was  heard,  and  read  a  long  address,  which  was  received  some- 
what coldly — a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  Francis  Place's  enthusiastic 
approval:  "I  at  least  honour  you."  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Gladstone 
replied  to  Roebuck  in  a  sarcastic  A'ein,  attacking  the  Philosophic  Radicals 
f(jr  their  change  of  front.  A  duel  had  already  occurred  between  Grote 
and  Bulwcr  in  which  the  historian  had  called  the  novelist  "  a  literary 
Whig."  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  is  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  his 
argument  and  for  the  vehemence  of  the  criticism  which  he  directs 
against  Roebuck,  Grote,  Hume,  Molesworth,  and  the  rest  of 
An  Attack  on  the    ^^^^  Philosophical  Radicals.    After  detailing  a  long  list  of 

Philosophical  the  motherly  kindnesses  bestowed  by  Great  Britain  vipon 
Ra  cais.  j^^^,  vingrateful  Colony,  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  whether 
there  was  left  anything  deserving  to  be  called  a  grievance 
in  Canada.  "If  tliere  be,  I  would  proceed  innnediately  to  redress  it, 
caring  not  Avhcther  rebellion  is  rearing  its  head  in  triumph,  instead  of 
sinking  into  extinction."  The  term  "Little  Englander"  was  not  then 
invented  ;  but  ]\Ii-.  Gladstone  brought  an  even  worse  charge  against  the 
Utilitarian  ScIkmjI  of  Philo-sojihical  Radicals.  Hume's  speech  came,  he 
declared,  to  this,  that  "rebellion  was  only  to  be  justified  where  it 
was  successful,  and^  where  successful   was   always   justifiable."     Next,  he 

•  For  purely  obstructive  reasons. 
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severely  blamed  the  Executive  for  a  lack  of  ordinary  vigilance  and  dis- 
cretion at  the  time  when  the  rebellion  began  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  his 
speech  he  was  tempted  to  return  to  the  Radicals  in  order  to  discharge 
that  most  effective  of  all  the  fireworks  then  knoAvn  to  Parliamentary 
oratory— a  Latin  quotation.  The  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  he  reminded  them,  was 
most  obstinately  resisted;  but  now,  "when  I  see  a  Bill  before  us  which 
will  interfere  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree  and  extent  Avith  constitutional 
privileges,  and  yet  perceive  that  there  are 
scarcely  six  men  in  the  House  (and  they 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Roebuck  Axho  is 
out  of  it)  who  object  to  this  alarming  Bill. 
I  ask  myself  with  astonishment,  How  is 
this  ?  It  really  seems  as  i  f  the  name  of 
Lord  Durham*  had  produced  a  most  extia- 
ordinary  sensation — as  if  it  had  acted  like 
magic  on  certain  honourable  gentlemen. 
When  I  find  at  this  moment  that  that 
Noble  Person,  gleaming  on  them  like  a 
phantom  through  the  storm,  appears  to 
still  their  jealous  and  eager  vehemence, 
the  effect  reminds  me  irresistibly  of  the 
rising  of  the  twin  stars  of  old — 

"  '  Concidunt  vcnti  fugiuntque  nuhos."" 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1838.  in  a  closel.s' 
argued  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  defended 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  exposed  '"  the  feeble- 
ness and  vacillation "  of  the  Ministers. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  the 

Executive  in  Canada  had  failed  in  the  great  duty  of  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  iirovince.  It  was  tiue  that  the  rebellion  Avas  crushed  ;  but  that 
result  had  only  been  attained  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  human  life.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  hundreds  had  fallen  victims  in  the  strife,  and  that 
sorrow  and  solitude  reigned  in  many  a  cottage.  Why  had  not  such  scenes 
been  prevented  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law?  To  this  plain  and 
simi)le  question  he  believed  it  Avas  not  in  the  poAver  of  the  GoA'ernment 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  he  therefore  thought  the  House  Avas 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  amendment  )noA-ed  by  the  noble  lord  (Sandon), 
unless  it  AA'ere  thought  that  Ministerial  i-esponsibility  should  be  nothing 
but  a  jnere  name,  and  that  misgoAcrmnent  to  any  extent  might  be 
perpetrated  Avith  impunit;^'. 

Spring  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  A\ho  folloAved,  at  once 
composed  an  Irish  bull  and  con\'eyed  a  compliment.  The  latter,  hoAA'CAcr, 
must  be  discounted  if  Ave  are  to  accept  as  true  that  '"  genuine  but 
indiscriminating  cordiality  of  temper "  Avhich  is  commonly  attributed  to 
him.  There  Avas  ahvays,  he  said,  a  great  satisfaction  in  rising  after  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  for,  hoAveA'er  Avidely  he  might  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  GoAernment,  not  one  Avord  escaped  from  his  lips  calculated 
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*  Lord  Durham   had  been   appointed   Governor-General  of    Canada    with    extraordinary 
powers  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year. 
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to  give  pain,  or  to  infuse  into    the  debate   any  needless   asperity.      But 
with   respect   to   the   speech   to  which   it    now  became    his    painful   duty 

to   refer Here    Hansard,    evidently    touched    by   the   humour  of    the 

situation,  closes  the  sentence  with   "loud   laughter."      On  the  same  night 

Mr.   Gladstone    made    a  retort    so    neat    and    epigrammatic 

A  Neat  Retort,     that    it    deserves    to  be  rescued    from  obscurity.      He  was 

upholding    the    patriotism    of    his    own    side    against   the 

attacks  of  the  Under-Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,   who   "went  on.   Sir,  to 

designate  those  "with  whom  I  usually  vote  as  an  Opposition  powerful   in 

numbers,  but  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  its  means  or  measures.    He  will 

permit  me    to  tell  him,   however,  that,   had    our    scruples    been    less,    our 

numbers  would  have  been  more." 

On    March    30th,    1838,   an    important    debate    arose    upon    Sir     George 
Strickland's  motion  to  anticipate  the  end  of  the  Apprenticeship  System  by 
two   years.      This    proposal  Mr.  Gladstone  vehemently  and 
Tlie  Apprenticeship  successfully  opposed  in  the  interests  of  the    planters :    "I 
System,  1838.      ^m    aware,"  he  admitted,  "that  I  must    speak    under  pre- 
possessions,   though    I   have    striven    with    all    my    might 
against    them ;    and    I    desire    that    no     jot     or     tittle    of     weight    may 
be  given    to   my  professions    or  assertions ;    by  the  facts  I  will  stand  or 
fall.     And    oh.   Sir,   with    what    depth    of   desire   have  I  longed    for    this 
day  !    Sore,  and  wearied,  and  irritated,  perhaps,  with  the  grossly  exagger- 
ated misrepresentations    and    with    the    utter    calumnies    that   have    been 
in    active    circulation,  without    the    means  of   reply,   how  do  I  rejoice  to 
meet  them  in  free  discussion  before  the  face  of  the  British  Parliament ! " 
"A  first-rate  speech  in  defence  of  the  planters,"  is  Greville's  comment. 
"  He  converted    or    determined  many  adverse  or  doubtful 
An  Early  Appre-    votes."    James   Grant,  a  well-known  journalist,  was  vastly 
elation.  impressed,  and  did  the  member  for  Newark  the  honour  of 

incorporation  in  "The  British  Senate  in  1838."      The  very 
mediocrity  of  the  writer  gives  a  quotable  value  to  his  estimate  : — 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  member  for  Newark,,  is  one  of  the  most  rising  young  men  on  the 
Tory  side  of  the  House.  His  party  expect  great  things  from  him ;  and  certainly,  when  it 
ia  remembered  that  his  age  is  only  thirty-five,*  the  success  of  the  Parliamentary  efforts  he 
ha.s  already  made  justifies  their  expectations.  He  is  well  informed  on  most  of  the  subjects 
which  usually  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature ;  and  he  is  happy  in  turning  his 
Information  to  good  account.  He  is  ready  on  all  occasions  which  he  deems  fitting 
ones  with  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  party  with  whom  he  acts. 
His  extempore  resources  are  ample.  Few  men  in  the  House  can  improvise  better.  It 
does  not  appear  to  cost  him  an  effort  to  speak." 

But  by  way  of  showing  how  dangerous  it  is  to  assume  the  r6le  of 
political  prophet,  here  is  a  second  passage  from  the  same  pen,  Avhich  is 
somewhat  diverting;  for  if  we  collate  it  with  th3  first  wo  are  forced 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  most  rising  young  men  of  the  Tory  party 
could  not  hope  to  become  great  statesmen : — 

"lie  is  a  man  of  very  considerable  talent,  but  has  nothing  approaching  to  genius.  His 
abilities  are  much  more  the  result  of  an  excellent  education  and  of  mature  study  than 
of  any  prodigality  of  Nature  in  the  distribution  of  her  mental  gifts.  I  have  no  idea  that 
he  will  ever  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  great  statesman.    His  views  are  not  sufficiently 

•A  mistake.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  only  twenty-nine  at  this  time. 
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profound  or  enlarged  for  that ;  his  celebrity  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  chiefly  depend 
on  his  readiness  and  dexterity  as  a  debater,  in  conjunction  with  the  excellence  of  his  elocution, 
and  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner  when  speaking.  His  style  is  polished,  but  has  no 
appearance  of  the  effect  of  previous  preparation.  He  displays  considerable  acuteness  in 
replying  to  an  opponent;  lie  is  quick  in  his  perception  of  anything  vulnerable  in  the  speech 
to  which  he  replies,  and  happy  in  laying  the  weak  point  bare  to  the  gaze  of  the  House. 
He  now  and  then  indulges  in  sarcasm,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  very  felicitous.  He  is 
plausible  even  when  most  in  error. 


yv.    E.    GLADSTONE    AT    THE   AGE    OF    THIRTY-ONE. 

(From  the  Portrait  by  Joseph  Severn.) 


Grant  adds  to  the  character  sketch  and  political  forecast  a  description 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  person  and  manner  :— 

"Mr.  Gladstone's  appearance  and  manners  are  much  in  his  favour.  He  is  a  fine 
looking  man.  He  is  about  the  usual  height,  and  of  good  figure.  His  countenance  is  mild 
and  pleasant,  and  has  a  highly  intellectual  expression.  His  eyes  are  clear  and  quick.  HLs 
eyebrows  are  dark  and  rather  prominent.  There  is  not  a  dandy  in  the  House  but  envies 
what  Truefitt  would  call,  his   '  fine  head  of  jet-black  hair.'      It  is  always  carefully  parted 
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from  the  crown  downwards  to  his  brow,  where  it  is  tastefully  shaded.  His  features  are 
small  and  regular,  and  his  complexion  must  be  a  very  unworthy  witness,  if  he  does  not 
possess  an  abundant  stock  of  health.  Mr.  Gladstone's  gesture  is  varied,  but  not  violent.  When 
he  rises,  he  generally  puts  both  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  having  there  suflfered  them 
to  embrace  each  other  for  a  short  time,  he  unclasps  them,  and  allows  them  to  drop  on 
either  side.  They  are  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  that  locality,  before  you  see  them 
again  closed  together,  and  hanging  down  before  him.  Their  reunion  is  not  suffered  to 
last  any  length  of  time.  Again  a  separation  takes  place,  and  now  the  right  hand  is  seen 
moving  up  and  down  before  him.  Having  thus  exercised  it  a  little,  he  thrusts  it  into 
the  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  then  orders  the  left  hand  to  follow  its  example.  Having 
granted  them  a  momentary  repose  there,  they  are  again  put  into  gentle  motion ;  and  in 
a  few  seconds  they  are  seen  reposing  vis-a-vis  on  his  breast.  He  moves  his  face  and  body 
from  one  direction  to  another,  not  forgetting  to  bestow  a  liberal  share  of  his  attention  on 
his  own  party.  He  is  always  listened  to  with  much  attention  by  the  House,  and  appears 
to  be  highly  respected  by  men  of  all  parties." 

In  the  earlier  edition  of  "  The  British  Senate "  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not 
been  so  much  as  mentioned.  The  grovrth  of  his  reputation  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  a  letter  from  Wilberforce,  the  future  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
dated  April  26th,  1838  :— 

"  It  would  be  an  affectation  in  you,  which  you  are  above,  not  to  know  that  few  young  men 
have  the  weight  you  have  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  gaining  rapidly  throughout  the 
country.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  you  to  consider  this  as  a  talent  for 
the  use  of  which  you  must  render  an  account,  for  so  I  know  you  do 
BamuS^ilberSrce  ^^^eem  it,  but  what  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  is  that  you  should  calmly 
'  look  far  before  you ;  see  the  degree  of  weight  and  influence  to  which 
you  may  fairly,  if  God  spares  your  life  and  powers,  look  forward  in 
future  years,  and  thus  act  noio  with  a  view  to  then.  There  is  no  height  to  which  you 
may  not  fairly  rise  in  this  country.  If  it  pleases  God  to  spare  us  violent  convulsions  and 
the  loss  of  our  liberties,  you  may  at  a  future  day  wield  the  whole  government  of  this 
land  ;  and  if  this  should  be  so,  of  what  extreme  moment  will  your  past  steps  then  be  to 
the  real  usefulness  of  your  high  station  1  If  there  has  been  any  compromise  of  principle 
before,  you  will  not  then  be  able  to  rise  above  it ;  but  if  all  your  steps  have  been  equal, 
you  will  not  then  be  expected  to  descend  below  them.  I  say  this  to  you  in  the  sad  con- 
viction that  almost  all  our  public  men  act  from  the  merest  expediency ;  and  that  from  this 
conventional  standard  it  must  be  most  difHcult  for  one  living  and  acting  amongst  them 
to  keep  himself  clear;  and  yet  from  the  conviction,  too,  that  as  yet  you  are  wholly  un- 
committed to  any  low  principles  of  thought  or  action.  I  would  have  you  view  yourself 
as  one  who  may  become  the  head  of  all  the  better  feelings  of  this  country,  the  maintainer 
of  its  Church  and  of  its  liberties,  and  who  must  now  be  fitting  himself  for  this  high 
vocation." 

To  which  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  replies,  after  indulging  in  some  mournful 
jjrognostications  as  to  "  our  probable  public  destinies  during  the  term  to 
which  our  natural  lives  may  extend  "  : — 

"Not  that  these  feelings  are  unmixed;  they  are  tempered,  even  as  regards  the  period 
of  which  I  speak,  with  confident  anticipations  of  new  developments  of  religious  power 
which  liave  been  forgotten  in  the  day  of  insidious  prosperity,  and  seem  to  be  provi- 
dentially reserved  for  the  time  of  our  need,  for  the  swelling  of  Jordan;  and  of  course 
there  lies  beyond  tliat  period,  for  those  who  are  appointed  to  it,  a  haven  of  perfect 
rest ;  but  still  the  coming  years  bear  to  my  view  an  aspect  of  gloom  for  the  country 
— not  for  the  Church  ;  she  is  the  land  of  Goshen.  Looking,  liowever,  to  the  former, 
to  the  State  as  sucli,  and  to  those  who  belong  to  it  as  citizens,  I  seem  unable  to 
<liscern  resources  l>earing  a  just  proportion  to  her  dangers  and  necessities.  While  the 
art  of  politics  from  day  to  day  embraces  more  and  more  vital  questions,  and  enters 
into  closer  relations  witli  the  characters  and  therefore  the  destinies  of  men,  there  is,  I 
fear,  a  falling    away  in  the  intellectual   stature  of    the  generation   of    men  whose   office 
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is  to  exercise  that  art  for  good.  While  public  men  are  called  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  position  to  do  more  and  more,  there  seems  to  be  in  the  accumulation  of  business, 
the  bewildering  multiplication  of  details,  an  indication  of  their  probable  capacity  to  do 
less  and  less.  The  principles  of  civil  government  have  decayed  amongst  us  as  much,  I 
suspect,  as  those  which  are  ecclesiastical ;  and  one  does  not  see  an  equally  ready  or 
sure  provision  for  their  revival.  One  sees  in  actual  existence  the  apparatus  by  which 
our  institutions  are  to  be  threatened,  and  the  very  groundwork  of  the  national  char- 
acter to  be  broken  up ;  but  upon  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  around  for  the  masses  of 
principle,  I  mean  of  enlightened  principle,  blended  with  courage  and  devotion,  which 
are  the  human  means  of  resistance,  these  I  feel  have  yet  to  be  organised,  almost  to  be 
created." 

The  allusion    to  the   "  new    developments    of   religions    power "    refers, 
of  course,   to  the  Tractarian  movement,   and  indicates  the  change  which 
had    been     coming     over     Mr.     Gladstone's     mind     during 
the  last  two  years.    It  is  true  that  Newman  had  claimed     Approximating 
as  early  as  November,  1833,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  joined  ^  Tractarianism. 
the    Tractarians.      But    the    paper    forces    of    the    Oxford 
movement  were  at    all    times  enormously  strong.      And  the  confidence  of 
the  leaders  was  reflected,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  some  of  the  lesser  men. 
Thus    Frederic    Rogers  wrote  on  July  2nd,   183G : — "My    dear    Newman, — 
Wood  is  most  sanguine  and    eager   to    know    every    one   who    holds    out 
prospects  of  being  bettered.    He  nods  his  head  and  says  :   '  Do  you  know, 
Rogers,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  absorb  all  young  Evangelicals,'  " 
etc.   etc.      Mr.   Gladstone,   however,   was    never    willing  to    admit  that  he 
had  been  quite  absorbed. 

Of  the  almost  innumerable  debates  which  sprang  up  in  Parliament 
during  this  period  upon  the  great  qviestion  of  the  State  endowment  of 
religion,  perhaps  the  most  instructive  and  amusing  is  that 
of  July  30th,  1838,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  when  the  The  Maynooth 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Spring  Rice,  moved  a  vote  Grant  (1833). 
of  £8,928  for  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 
The  grant,  it  should  be  said,  was  agreed  to  Avithout  a  division  after 
only  about  a  score  of  speeches.  But  two  of  these  fell  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  joined  the  protest  of  "the  three  colonels."  Of  this  gallant 
trio,  "two,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "looked  as  if  they  had 
never  need  to  shave,"  while  the  third  was  "all  beard."  Colonel  Sibthorj^ 
opposed  the  grant  as  "  inconsistent  with  the  Protestant  religion,"  Colonel 
Perceval  because  it  "  had  caused  much  excitement  in  England."  The 
hostility  of  the  latter  had  been  increased  by  a  recent  election,  which 
had  shown  him  that  "the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  educated  at  May- 
nooth" had  been  such  as  to  prove  the  need  for  amendment  in  the  system 
of  education  there  pursued.  Instead  of  promoting  peace  and  harmony 
they  instigated  revolt  and  tumult.  "  He  himself  had  been  the  subject 
of  attack,  and  his  political  conduct  had  been  canvassed,"  both  before 
and  after  the  election,  "  in  every  chapel  but  one."  These  terrible  allega- 
tions were  driven  home  by  Colonel  Verner,  who  attacked  Maynooth  as  an 
institution  "  subversive  of  morality,"  and  read  aloud  to  the  House  a 
speech  delivered  by  a  priest.  Father  Doyle  by  name,  who  had  received 
his  education  in  that  seminary.  The  speaker  had  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  oppose  any  Tithe  Bill  Avliich  did  not  go  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  tithes.  And  this  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate  named 
Hawkshaw !      Colonel    Verner    "  wished    to    ask    the    noble    lord    opposite 
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whether  he  had  struck,  or  intended  to  strike,  the  name  of   that  magis- 
trate out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  listening  to  such  a  speech." 

An  opening  sucli  as  this  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  O'Connell. 

He  laughed  at  the  anti-tithe  meeting ;  he  mocked  at  the  timidity  of  the 

three   colonels ;    "he    was    sorry    that    the    three    gallant 

O'Connell  and     colonels  opposite,  the  church  militant,  he  supposed,  of  that 

the  Tiiree         House,  had  not  the  courage  to  divide  against  this  grant.  .  .  . 

Colonels.         they  only  talked— they  would  not  divide."     At  this   point 

the    three    military    members    were    seen   to   confabulate. 

"Now,"  exclaimed  O'Connell,  "there  is  a  council  of  war   holding    among 

the  three  honourable    and    gallant    members,    and    let   us    see    what    the 

result  will  be.    Oh !  these    gallant    colonels ;    I    must    ventvire    a    parody 

against  them : — 

"Three  Colonels   in  three  distant  countries  born, 
Did  Lincoln,  Sligo,  and  Armagh  adorn ; 
The  first  in  gravity  of  face  surpassed, 
In  grace  the  second,   sobriety  the  last; 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  beard  the  first  she  shaved  the  other  two." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  "famous  epigram,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
called  it,  was  composed  by  Ronayne,  and  pirated  by  O'Connell,  to  whom 
it  had  been  submitted.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  recalling  the  incident, 
discredited  the  statement,  which  was  after  all  only  made  on  hearsay  by 
Canon  O'Rorke:  "I  saw  him  [O'Connell]  with  a  pencil  and  piece  of 
paper  noting  down  something  before  he  rose."  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
natvu-ally  remember  the  speech  well ;  for  the  last  sentence,  which  described 
the  grant  as  a  "  paltry  return"  for  the  million  they  gave  to  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Ireland,  brought  him  on  to  his  legs,  though  not  until  Colonel 
Sibthorp  had  put  in  his  own  crushing  reply :  "  I  will  merely  say  that 
I  pay  just  as  much  attention  to  what  falls  from  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin,  as  I  do  to  the  cackling  of  any  goose "  !  The 
report  in  the  Mirror  continues  : — 

Mr,  Gladstone :  "  The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  boasts  of  having 
given  £1,000,000  to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland.  Will  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentlemen  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  House  of  the  sum  which  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  withholding  from  them  ?  " 

Mr.  O'Connell:    "Hear,  hear,  hear  1 " 

Mr.  Gladstone :  "  If  we  are  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  then  it  is  a  bad  principle  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  to  a  college  for  the 
inculcation  of  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Establishment.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  principle  be  good,  nothing  can  be  meaner,  or  more  paltry,  than  to  dole 
out  so  miserable  an  allowance.  I  think  discussions  of  this  kind  are  most  painful,  and 
unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.    The  question  should  be  brought  at  once  to  a  definite  issue." 

Thus  rapidly  had  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  the  debate  from  gay  to 
grave  ;  and    the    oddum    theologicum,  having  been    once    fairly  imported, 

'  The  above  is  Hansard.    The  Mirror  of  Parliament  reads— 

"In  sobriety  the  second,   in  grace  the  last." 
And  another  reading  is — 

"The  next  in  bigotry — in  both  the  last." 
ThlB  last  is  probably  an  emendation  by  some  patriot  who  thought  that  Daniel  O'Connell'a 
verses  ought  to  scan. 
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covild  not  easily  be  eliminated.  Viscoxuit  Morpeth  followed.  He  did  not 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  "  at  that  time  of  day "  to  defend  the  origin 
of  a  grant  "  Avhicli  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Burke,  established  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  dignified  by  the  Royal 
Protestant  assent  of  George  III."  But,  aware  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  rapidly  discarding  his  Evangelical  opinions  for  those  of 
the  Oxford  Tractai-iaus,  Morpeth  could  not  refrain  from  firing  a  shot 
which  was  sure  to   do    execution    in    the    Tory    ranks:     "If    honourable 


DANIEL    O  CONNELL. 
(From  the  Portrait  by  Sir  D.  iVilkie.) 


gentlemen  are  always  talking  of  the  objectionable  doctrines  taught  at 
Maynooth,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  sometimes  hear  of  the 
not  very  satisfactory  doctrines  which  have  recently  become  fashionable 
at  Oxford.  A  work  of  one  of  the  most  promising  disciples  of  the  new 
school,  which,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  spreading  and  multiplying 
itself  in  every  direction  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  recently  been 
published  since  the  death  of  its  author,  by  the  great  leader  of  that 
school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman.  I  will  give  the  House  one  or  two  extracts 
from  the  Avork  : — 

"  You   will   be  shocked  at  my  avowal  that   I  am  every  day  becoming  a   less  and    less 
loyal  son  of  the  Reformation." 
O 
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At  this  there  were  cries  of  "Name!"  and  Lord  Morpeth  continued: 
"The  name  of  the  author  is  Froude,*  a  most  acomplished  gentleman,  now 
ixnfortunately  no  more."  The  extract  was  then  continued.  It  is  too 
lengthy  to  reproduce ;  but  one  or  two  sentences  will  explain  its  im- 
mediate effect — why  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  thermometer  rose  so  suddenly  : — 

"I  think  people  are  injudicious  who  talk  against  the  Roman  Catholics  for  worshipping 
saints,  and  honouring  the  Virgin  and  images,  etc.  These  things  may  perhaps  be 
idolatrous— I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  about  it.  .  .  .  We  are  Catholics  without  the 
Popery,  and  Church  of  England  men  without  the  Protestantism.  .  .  .  Your  trumpery 
principle  about  Scripture  being  the  sole  rule  of  faith  in  fundamentals  ...  is  but  a 
mutilated  edition.  .  .  .  Really  I  hate  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers  more 
and  more,  and  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  the  rationalist  spirit  they  set  afloat  is 
the  i|/evSo-)Tpo<^)7rr)s  [Fals?  Propliet]  of  the  Revelations." 

"  Really,  Sir,"  continued  the  Whig  viscount,  after  finishing  a  quotation 
which  would,  he  well  knew,  at  any  rate  damage  the  member  for  Newark 
in  the  eyes  of  most  of  his  political  allies,  "  while  I  read  these  extracts, 
I  think  honourable  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  look  at  home  before 
they  cast  forth  their  missiles,  and  I  could  Avell  Avish  that  they  would 
look  at  the  errors  of  others  in  something  like  a  reciprocal  and  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  kindness."  We  can  imagine^the  fury  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
rushed  again  into  the  fray.  Even  the  dumb  pages  of  the  Mirror  give 
some  blurred  notion  of  the  storm,  jvist  as  condensed  food  sometimes 
suggests  to  the  palate  a  faint  reminiscence  of  its  supposed  originals.     "  I 

never,"    he     ejaculated,     "heard    a    speech    more     cruelly 

Mr.  Gladstone  and    unjust    than    that    just    made    by  the  noble  lord.     Even  if 

Lord  Morpeth.       Roman  Catholic  principles  Avere  inculcated  in  the  University 

of  Oxford,  that  fact  has  properly  no  relation  to  the  question  ; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  characterising  the  assertion  as  a  mere  vulgar 
calumny.  I  have  to  comi)lain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  has 
treated  the  book  from  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  read  extracts.  If 
the  noble  lord  Avill  read  the  preface  of  the  book  he  has  quoted,  he  will 
find  that  the  editor  expressly  guarded  himself  against  being  supposed 
to  entertain  the  opinions  of  the  author,  and  stated  that  he  gave  it  to  the 
Avorld  as  the  singular  production  of  a  remarkable  mind.  But  such  is  the 
justice  of  the  noble  lord  !  He  selects  particular  passages  only  to  serve  his 
purpose  I    I  do  contend  that  such  a  course  is  grossly  unjust. 

Lord  Mori^eth  "  could  not  discover  any  transgression  of  Avhich  he  had 
been  guilty  that  should  call  forth  so  sore  a  reply  from  his  honourable 
friend."  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  also  Avas  incensed  at  the  introduction  of 
Oxford  University  into  the  debate,  protested  against  the  Avork  being 
regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  collective  academic  mind.  Colonel 
Sibthorp  Avas  still  suffering  too  much  from  the  cackling  of  the  Irish  goose 
to  be  aljle  to  folloAv  tlie  later  theological  developments.  He  again  got  up, 
someAvhat  irrelevantly,  at  this  i)oint,  to  explain  that  "as  to  Avhat  fell  from 
the  honourable  and  learned  member  opposite,  I  think  I  shall  best  consult 
ray  own  station  in  society  by  abstaining  from  any  reply  to  such  trash "  ! 
Meanwhile,  the  great  Irishman  avIio  had  immortalised  the  three  gallant 
colonels  must  have  been  enjoying  himself  hugely.  He  presently  expressed 
his  mild  surpi-ise  and  regret  at  the  theological  hurricane  which  had  SAVcpt 

*  Ilurrell  Froude. 
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the  House ;  and  soon   afterwards  a  remarkable  wrangle    ended,   the    vote 
being  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  are  concerned  with  the  political  rather  than 
the  theological  side  of  Mr.  Glad-tone's  ecclesiastical  views.     But  this  was 
the    great    period    of    development.      Though   the  pressure 
brought   to  bear  upon  him  was    enormous,    Mr.    Gladstone      Ecclesiastical 
distinguished  himself  honourably  in  the  turmoil  of  religious  views, 

emotions  by  steadily  refusing  to  give  up  his  independence. 
His  religion  was  his  own,  and  he  was  determined  to  build  it  up  for 
himself  and  by  himself.  Through  1837  and  the  early  months  of  1838  he  was 
sui3plementing  his  previous  studies  in  Patristic  literature  and  ecclesiastical 
theory.  "I  remember,"  so  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the 
present  author,  "when  he  was  lodging  in  the  Albany  I  found  him  reading 
St.  Augustine's  '  De  Civitate  Dei.'  Some  years  afterwards,  at  Hawarden,  I 
reminded  him  of  this  when  we  were  talking  of  serious  religious  difficulties. 
He  said  :  '  Oh,  yes,  I  remember ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  book  you  get  his 
mind.'  I  said,  'But  what,  then,  do  you  refer  to?'  He  said:  'Oh,  I  have 
read  all  St.  Augustine's  controversial  works.'  At  the  same  time  he  told 
me  that  the  four  writers  to  whom  he  owed  most  were  Aristotle,  St. 
Augustine,  Dante,  and  Bishop  Butler."  In  these  studies,  and  in  his 
active  sympathy  with  the  Anglican  revival,  he  contracted  a  passionate 
attachment  for  the  idea  of  a  spiritually  independent  Church.  But  his 
early  training,  and  the  habits  of  political  thought  which  he  had  inherited 
and  acquired,  debarred  him  from  the  adoption  of  the  Liberal  idea  of  a 
politically  independent  State.  Accordingly,  in  his  first  and  most  famous 
book,  which,  as  its  title  signifies,  is  primarily  political,*  he  set  himself  to 
construct  such  a  theory  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  would 
involve  a  completely  spiritual  as  well  as  a  completely  p  T'^f- ^*^*^*^*^^ 
established  Church.  The  apparent  antitheses  were  har-  churcii  (i838)." 
raonised  by  the  assumption  of  a  middle  term,  that  the 
State  has  a  conscience,  and  a  conscience  Avhich  can  and  ought  to  cognise 
religious  truth  and  error,  and,  moreover — subject  to  certain  limitations 
and  conditions — to  use  its  authority  and  sanctions  to  propagate  the  one 
and  to  depress  the  other. 

In  the  actual  writing  of  the  book  James  Hope  t  seems  to  have  acted 
as  sole  critic  and  adviser.  Three  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  Avill  suffice 
to  show  the  pains  which  Avere  taken  alike  by  critic  and  by  author  : — 

"  House  of  Commons  ;   July  18,  1838. 
"  My  dear  Hope, — I  hope  in  a  day  or  two  to  get  my  Colonial  information  sufficiently 
in  form,   and   then  send  you    my  whole  papers.      If    you  let   them    lie  just  as  they  axe, 

*  "  The  State  in  its  Relations    with  the  Church." 

t  "  One  of  W.  E.  Gladstone's  friends  and  great  swans,"  as  a  common  friend  called 
him,  with  a  touch  of  perhaps  pardonable  jealousy.  By  those  who  cannot  tolerate  the 
thought  that  a  great  man's  greatest  friend  should  not  himself  be  great,  some  comfort 
may  be  derived  from  the  portrait  of  Hope  painted  by  Lord  Selborne  in  the  "Memoirs" 
(vol.  i.,  p.  300) :  "  He  united  a  peculiar  charm  and  refinement  of  person  and  manners  with 
a  strong  character  and  an  acute,  well-balanced  intellect.  His  subsequent;  change  of  religious 
communion,  together  with  a  fastidious  temperament,  led  him  to  prefer  the  unambitious 
but  lucrative  occupation  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  in  which  he  obtained  undisputed  pre- 
eminence, to  the  struggles  of  public  life.  If  it  had  been  otherwise  he  might  very  probably 
have  risen  to  the  highest  political  station." 
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turning  the  leaves  over  one  by  one,  I  think  you  will  not  find  the  manuscript  difficult 
to  make  out,  though  it  is  strangely  cut  in  pieces  and  patched.  I  have  divided  it  all 
into  sectiuncules,  occupying  generally  from  half   a  page  to  a  vrhole  one. 

"  I  hope  that  its  general  tendency  vrill  meet  your  approval ;  but  a  point  about  which 
I  ami  in  great  doubt,  and  to  which  I  request  j'our  particular  attention,  is  whether 
either  the  work  or  some  of  the  chapters  are  not  so  deficient  in  clearness  and  arrange- 
ment as  to  require  being  absolutely  re-written  before  they  can  with  propriety  be 
published  ?  Making  allowance  for  any  obscurity  which  may  arise  from  its  physical  state 
as  a  MS.,  I  hope  you  will  look  vigorously  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  is  the  amount  of  the  disease,  and  the  proper  kind  of  remedy.  I  can 
excuse  myself,  considering  the  pressure  of  other  engagements,  for  having  written 
irregularly  and  confusedly  upon  a  subject  very  new  in  many  of  its  parts,  and  requiring 
some  abstraction — (at  every  turn  it  has  brought  home  the  truth  of  Bacon's  observation, 
that  politics  are  of  all  sciences  the  most  immersed  in  matter.  One  has  to  go  on 
detaching,  as  it  were,  one's  soul  from  clay  all  the  way  through)— but  I  should  be 
inexcusable  if  I  were  to  jj^ftZis/i  in  such  a  state :  between  my  eyes  and  my  business 
I  fear  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  re-write,  but  if  I  could  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
any  other  person  who  could,  and  who  would  extract  from  my  papers  anything  worth 
having,  that  might  do.  I  wish  very  much  that  something  would  be  published  by 
somebody  on  the  subject,  and  that  speedily,  to  begin  to  draw  attention  to  a  subject 
on  which  men's  minds  are  so  sadly  undisciplined.  When  set  in  motion  the  ball  will 
roll,  as  I   anticipate. 

"  As  regards  myself,  if  I  go  on  and  publish,  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  find  some 
persons  surprised,  but  this,  if  it  should  prove  so,  cannot  be  helped  ;  I  have  not  know- 
ingly exaggerated  anything;  and  when  a  man  expects  to  be  washed  overboard,  he  must 
tie  himself  with  a  rope  to  the  mast. 

"  I  shall  trust  to  your  friendship  for  frankness  in  the  discharge  of  your  irksome 
task.  Pray  make  verbal  corrections  without  scruple  where  they  are  needed. — Sincerely 
your? ,  "  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

"July  21,  1838. 
"  My  dear  Hope,— Behold  your  rashness  1 

'Please  read  Nos.  II.,  V.,  and  VI.  first.  These,  with  VIII.,  are,  I  think,  the  most 
important,  and  it  is  about  these  that  I  am  in  great  fear  and  doubt  whether  they  may 
not  require  re-writing ;  as,  however,  we  read  that  chopping  old  somebody  made  him  young 
I  have  some  hope  for  my  unfortunate  papers,  which  you  will  find  have  pretty  well 
undergone  that  operation.    Mind  to  turn  the  leaves  as  they  lie. — Ever  yours, 

"W.  E.  G." 

"  July  26,  1838. 

"  My  dear  Hope, — I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  remarks,  and  I  rejoice  to  find 
that  you  act  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  I  had  anticipated.  I  trust  you  will  continue  to 
speak  with  freedom,*  which  is  the  best  compliment  as  well  as  the  best  service  you  can 
render  me.    .    •    . 

"  ....  As  I  said  before,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  you  may  find  that  V.  and  VI. 
require  quite  as  rigorous  treatment  as  II.,  and  I  am  very  desirous  to  set  both  my  mind 
and  eyes  at  liberty  before  I  go  to  the  Continent,  which  I  can  now  hardly  expect  to  do 
before  the  first  week  in  September.  This  interval  I  trust  would  suffice— unless  you  find 
that  the  other  chapters  stand  in  equal  need. 

"Mahon  suggested  as  a  title:  'Church  and  State  considered  in  their  connection.'  The 
defect  of  this  is  that  I  do  not  much  consider  the  Church  in  its  connection  with  the  State, 
though  partially  I  do;  but  it  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  modification  which  I  think  may  do: 
'The  State  viewed  in  its  connection  with  the  Church." 

"  I  entirely  concur  with  your  view  regarding  the  necessity  of  care,  and  of  not  grudging 
labour  in  a  matter  so  important  and  so  responsible  as  an  endeavour  to  raise  one  of  the 
most  momentous  controversies  which  has  ever  agitated  human  o])inioii. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"W.  E.  Gladstone." 

•Hope  was  a  candid  critic,  "using  the  pencil,"  as  he  said,  "very  unscrupulously." 
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Parliament  Avas  prorogued  on  the  lOtli  of  August,  1838,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
lost  no  time  in  starting  for  the  Continent.  But  he  suffered  in  the  crossing ; 
for  on  August  17tli  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  his  xoublisher,  "  a  line  from 
Rotterdam  to  say  that  sea-sickness  prevented  my  correcting  the  proofs 
on  the  passage." 

The  book  appeared  in  December,  and  was  received  with  a  loud  chorus 
of  praise  Avhicli  at  first  drowned  the  notes  of  disapproval.  "It  is  the 
book  of  the  time,   a  great  event,"  wrote  Bunsen,   who  was  so    impressed 


THE   ALBANY,    FKOM    PICCADILLY,    ABOUT    1838. 

(From  a  Drawing  by  T.  H.  Shepherd.) 


and  enraptured  that  he  recorded  the  hour  of  night  at  which  the  second 

edition  came  out,   and    himself    sat  up  till  after  midnight  a!id    continued 

next  morning  until  he  had  read  the  whole.     "Almost  every 

sheet,"  said  the  good  baron  with  pride,  "  bears  my  marginal       How  the  Book 

glosses,  destined  for  the  Prince,  to  whom  I  have  sent  the       ^as  Received. 

book    Avith    all    despatch.      Gladstone  is   the    first  man    in 

England  as  to  intellectual   power,   and   he    has   heard    higher   tones   than 

anyone  else  in  this  island." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  ecclesiastical  rather  than 
theological.  Its  leading  characteristics  will  be  most  clearly  brought  out 
if  Ave  institute  a  brief  comparison  and  contiast  Avith  the  earlier  Avork  of 
Coleridge  "On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State."  The  influence  of 
this  book  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  Avas  noticed,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
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previously,  by  his  most  intimate  friend,  James  Hope.*  In  the  opening 
chapter,  in  wliieh  Mr.  Gladstone  reviews  and  summarises  the  authors 
who  preceded  him,  Coleridge  receives  the  largest  meed  of  praise  : — 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  our  literature  is  well  supplied  with  works  which  would  meet 
the  necessity  above  described,  and  furnish  men  with  sound  principles  (axiomata  summa) 
upon  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  Bishop 
Warburton  has  written  upon  it  with  much  acuteness  and  ability,  but  in  the  dry  and  technical 
manner  of  a  man  who  lived  in  times  when  there  was  no  strong  pressure  in  one  direction 
requiring  to  be  warmly  and  feelingly  met  from  another.  IVIr.  Coleridge  has  dealt  admirably 
with  the  subject  in  his  '  Idea  of  Church  and  State  ;  '  but  he  does  not  carry  out  his  con- 
ceptions into  detail,  nor  apply  them  to  practice  sufficiently  to  meet  the  wants  of  general 
readers.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  handled  some  points  connected  with  this  inquiry  in  a  manner 
the  most  felicitous,  but,  in  other  parts  of  his  recently  published  lectures,  he  has  laid  down 
principles,  we  fear,  not  less  seriously  detrimental  to  our  cause.  The  work  of  Dr.  Paley  on 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  is  a  store-house  of  anything  rather  than  sound  principles. 
Hooker  looked  at  the  question  under  influences  derived  from  the  general  controversy  with 
the  Puritans,  and  rather  with  reference  to  the  terms  than  to  the  grounds  of  the  connection. 
None  of  these  writers  regarded  the  subject  in  the  aspect  most  imperatively  required  by 
present  circumstances :  namely,  that  which  shows  that  governments  are,  by  '  dutiful 
necessity,'  cognizant  of  religious  truth  and  falsehood,  and  bound  to  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  the  former."  t 

And  later  in  the  same  chapter  Mr.  Gladstone  develops  with  evident  sym- 
pathy Coleridge's  masterly  sketch,  adding  certain  explanations  which, 
however,  "in  no  way  detract  from  the  substantial  truth  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
definition." 

Coleridge,    it  should    be    said,    drew   a    sharp    distinction    betAveen    the 
Church   of    Christ   and    that    National  Church  which  is  one  of  the  three 
great  estates  of  the  realm,  whose  object  is  "to  secure  and 
Coleridge's  Theory,  improve   that  civilisation   without  which   the    nation  could 
be    neither    permanent    nor    progressive,"    and  which  com- 
prehends   among    its    members    "the    learned   of    all     denominations,    the 
sages  and  professors  of  the  law  and  jurisprudence,  of  medicine  and  physio- 
logy, of  music,  of  military  and  civil  architecture,  of  the  physical  sciences, 
with  the  mathematical  as  the  common  organ  of  the  preceding,"  etc.   etc. 
In  short,   Coleridge's  State  Church  is  a    Kxdtur-Kirche,   embracing  in   its 
operations  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.     Its  proper  end  and  function 
is    "civilisation    with    freedom."     A    National    Church    can    exist    Avithout 
Christianity.      Indeed,  in  relation  to  such  an  establishment,  "Christianity, 
or  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  a  blessed  accident."  %    What  then  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's   ideal    of   an    Establishment  ?     Coleridge    called    his 
Mr.  Gladstone' s.     clergymen  clerks,  and   could  have   dispensed  with   them  at 
a  pinch.     But  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  the  Church  depends 
upon  its  clergy.      Coleridge  would    not  have  his  Establishment  identified 
with    "  any    particular    scheme  of  theology."     Such  a  theory  is  certainly 
tinged  with  Erastiauism.      But  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  endeavouring  not  only 
to  maintain  the  Church  of  England  as  a  National  and  Established  Church, 
but  also  to  gi\'^e  it  i)idependence.     It  AA^as  in  this  desire  for  the  spiritual 
autonomy  of  his  Church  that  Mr.  Gladstone  later  found  common  ground 
with    the    Nonconformist    bodies.      Coleridge's    ideal   is   that  the   National 

*  See  p.  12:i. 

t  "The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Cluirch,"  2ud  edition,  p.  8. 

X  See  Coleridge's  "Church  and  State,"  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 
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Church  should  comprise  all  differences,  and  ultimately  disappear  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  rather  that  all  differences  should  disappear, 
and  that  all  members  of  the  State  should  acquiesce  in  the  truth,  i.e.  in 
the  religiovis  dogmas  of  the  governors.  It  is  probably  the  moral  eleva- 
tion, the  suggestive  idealism,  of  Coleridge's  work  which  makes  Mr. 
Gladstone  regard  the  argument  as  "beautiful  and  profound."  The  differ- 
ences of  theory  are  easily  discerned  and  defined;  but  the  similarity  of 
spirit,  though  manifest  to  the .  most  superficial  reader,  is  by  its  very 
nature  incapable  of  the  same  summary  statement. 

The  exclamations  of  joy  with  which  most  religiously  minded  people 
welcomed  this  novel  departure  of  a  young  and  rising  politician  soou 
began  to  pass  away  into  the  various  notes  of  friendly  cen- 
sure and  thinly  disguised  hostility.  It  only  remained  that  Adverse  Criticism, 
the  Papistical  bogey  should  be  raised.  Then,  in  a  moment, 
the  mild  criticism  of  Christian  satisfaction  developed  into  an  acrid 
controversy  of  rival  sects.  The  leading  newspaper  only  required  a  month 
for  the  digestive  process — the  perusal  which  follows  even  less  seldom, 
than  it  precedes  a  review.  Unfortunately  for  our  author,  the  Times  gave 
four  notices.  In  the  first,  Mr.  Gladstone's  reasoning  was  ingenious, 
profound,  eloquent,  and  at  times  unanswerable.  This  on  December 
19th.  On  the  26th  the  book  could  still  be  described  as  bold,  dexterous, 
complete,  trenchant,  profound,  and  striking.  But  the  balance  was 
more  than  redressed  by  two  articles  Avliich  appeared  on  the  4th  and 
21st  of  January.  The  first  of  the  two  began:  "In  a  former  notice  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone's  work,  '  On  the  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,'  we  mentioned  that  there  were  certain  i^oints  on  which  we  should 
be  constrained  to  differ  from  him.  Such  points  appeared  to  us,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  to  admit  of  an  easy  adjust- 
ment ;  but,  on  divesting  them  of  the  verbal  garniture  in  which  they  are 
muffled  up,  and  on  subjecting  them  to  that  stricter  analysis  which  their 
apparent  harmony  with  divers  dogmas  of  the  Pusey  school  seemed  to 
force  upon  us,  we  must  own,  with  the  deepest  regret,  though  not  retracting' 
a  particle  of  our  homage  to  the  general  ability  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  volume, 
that  these  points  are  much  more  vital  and  important  than  we  had  formed 
any  idea  of."  Then  followed  a  violent  attack  upon  "  certain  stupid  and 
perfidious  pamphlets  entitled  'Tracts  for  the  Times,'"  and  upon  all  those 
who,  with  anti-Protestant  sentiments,  persisted  in  retaining  Protestant 
benefices.  The  article  proceeded  to  indicate  Mr.  Gladstone's  "Popish 
biases,"  and  to  show  that  he  was  "  contaminated  with  these  new-fangled 
Oxford  bigotries." 

Newman  wrote  to  Frederic  Rogers:  "The  Times  is  again  at  poor 
Gladstone ;  really  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  anything  for  him.  I 
have  not  read  his  book,  but  its  consequences  speak  for  it.  Poor 
fellow !  It  is  so  noble  a  thing."  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  read  the  book 
to  Wordsworth,  whose  simple  soul  failed  to  distinguish  Gladstone's 
principles  from  those  of  Romanism,  and  would  not  accompany  him  "  in 
his  Anglo-Papistical  pretensions."  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  thought 
half  of  it  erroneous,  but  was  delighted  to  have  "a  good  protest  against 
that  wretched  doctrine  of  Warburton's  that  the  State  has  only  to  look 
after  body  and  goods." 

Bvit  there  was  one  great  man  who  regarded  the  publication  in  a  pui-eJy 
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political  light.     Lord  Houghton  was  at  Peel's  country  seat,  Drayton  Manor, 

when  the  book   appeared,    and   he  tells    us    that    "Peel   turned  over   the 

pages  of  the   book  with  somewhat  scornful  curiosity,  and, 

Peel's  Verdict,      after  a  hasty  siirvey  of  its  contents,  threw  the  volume  on 

the  floor,  exclaiming  as  he  did   so :   '  That  young  man  will 

ruin  his  fine  political  career  if  he  persists  in  writing  trash  like  this.'"* 

Meanwhile  the  author,  whose  eyes  had  suffered  from  reading  by  candle- 
light, had  been  touring  on   the   Continent  by  the  advice  of  the  doctors. 

He  spent  October  in 
Sicily,  saw  the  be-  in  Sicily,  1838. 
ginning  of  an  emip- 
tion  of  Etna,  and  wrote  a  description 
Avhich  was  ax^propriately  incorpo- 
rated in  Murray's  "  Handbook  for 
Sicily."  The  scene,  he  said,  "amply 
repays  the  pains  of  our  journey  to 
Sicily,  and  obliterates  from  recollec- 
tion the  vermin  and  the  mules." 
More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  the 
diary  is  a  lecture  uj^on  this  visit 
Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered,  long 
afterAvards,  at  Hawarden  —  on 
January  5th,  1863.  The  folloAving 
extract  gives  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  wretched  state  of  the  island  : — 

"The  cholera  liad  ravaged  tlie  country 
shortly  before  my  visit,  and  the  people  were 
possessed  with  the  feeling  that  the  cholera 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Government. 
I  made  this  note  on  the  subject  at  the 
time: — 'The  people  are  persuaded  that  the 
King  procured  the  cholera  to  come  among 
them,  and  that  it  was  not  sent  by  God.' 
They  began  to  murder  persons  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  cholera  ceased  ;  they  believed 
the  King  did  this  to  check  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  to  thin  the  people.  They  also  believed  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  received  the 
cholera  in  a  ])inch  of  snuff  from  one  of  the  King's  generals,  and  that  the  reason  why 
the  disease  was  given  to  him  was  that  he  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
introduction  of  cholera  into  the  island.  That  is  a  very  ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  very  melandioly  fact,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  illustrative  of  the 
unhappy  and  radically  bad  system  under  which  the  people  of  Sicily  lived  at  that  period, 
than  tliat  such  a  l>elief  should  e.xist  among  the  people  of  the  island." 

In    DecemlH'i-  lie  airived   at  Rome,  having   travelled    part    of   the    way 

with    the    widow    and    daughters    of   Sir    Stephen    Richard    Glynne.      But 

"the    projjosal,"   so   Mrs.  (ihidstone   wrote  long  afterwards, 

At  Rome.  "did   ,i,)(^  ^.^^]^^^  pj^ce  till    Rome."      Sir   Stephen    (Jlyinie,    the 

last  baronet,  son  of  Sir  Stei)lien  Richard,  Avas  an  old  college 

friend;  and  Mr.  (Jladstonc^  had  paid  him  a  visit  at  Hawarden  Castle  in  1835. 

Ill    Home  Ml'.  (iladstoiH'  |)ass('d  many  days  in  (he  c()mj)any  of  his  friend 

llciiry    .Maiiiiiiig.      They   visited   chiu'ches   together,   and  sjuMit  a  gootl   deal 

"  Sir  Wcmyss  Hcid's  Life  of  Lord  llougliloii,  vol.  i.,  j).  'MO. 


."hr,lo:    W.ilniijifjk    Wehstcr,   Chrslcr. 
LADY  GLYNNE,  MRS.  GLADSTONE'S  MOTHER   (p.  40). 
(From,  a  Painting  by  J.  Slater  at  Hawarden  Castle.) 
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of  time  in  the  study  of  Christian  art.     But  another  and  greater  personage 

than  Manning  was  at  Rome  that  winter.     Macanlay  Avrites  in  liis  Journal : 

"On    Cliristmas    Eve    I    found    Gladstone   in    the    throng; 

and    I    accosted    him,     as    we    had    met,    though    we    had    Meeting  Macaulay. 

never   been   introduced    to    each    other.      He    received    my 

advances  with  very  great  eDipresseinent  indeed,  and  we  had  a  good  deal 

of   pleasant    talk."     And   again,   at    the    end   of  February,    in   a    letter  to 

Napier :    "  By  the  bye,  I  met  Gladstone  at  Rome.      We  talked  and  walked 

together  in  St.  Peter's  during  the  best  part  of  an  afternoon.     He  is  both 

a  clever  and  an  amiable  man." 

In  the  first  week  of  February,  1839,  Macaulay  returned  to  London ;  and 
the  story  of  the  famous  review  can  be  told  by  extracts  from  his  Diary 
and  letters. 

"  Friday,  February  8.— I  bought  Gladstone's  book :  a  capital  Shrovetide  cock  to  tlirow 
at.     Almost  too  good  a  mark." 

"February   13.— I  read,    while  walking,   a  good    deal    of    Gladstone's    book.      The    Lord 
hath  delivered  him   into  our  hand.     I   think  I  see  my  way  to  a  popular,  and  at  the  same 
time  gentlemanlike,    critique.     .     .     .     Home,   and  thought    about    Gladstone.      In    two    or 
three   days   I   shall   have   the  whole    in   my 
head,  and  then  my  pen  will  go  like  fire." 

"  3,  Charges  Street,  February  26,  1839. 
"Dear  Napier, — I  can  now  promise  you 
an  article  in  a  week,  or  ten  daj"s  at  furthest. 
Of  its  length  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
I  sliould  think  it  Avould  fill  about  forty 
pages ;  but  I  find  the  subject  grow  on  me. 
I  think  that  I  shall  dispose  completely  of 
Gladstone's  tlieory.  I  wish  that  I  could  see 
my  way  clearly  to  a  good  counter  theory ; 
but  I  catch  only  glimipses  here  and  there  of 
what  I  take  to  be  truth." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  book  and  Macau- 
lay's  revicAv  are  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  the  advantage  which 
the  destroyer  has  compared  with 
the  builder  in  the  realm  of  thought. 
On  March  20th,  1839,  Macaulay  writes 
to  his  sister  Hannah  : — 

"  I  have  had  my  proofs  from  Napier. 
He  magnifies  the  article  prodigiously.  In 
a  letter  to  Empson  he  calls  it  exquisite  and 
a,dmirable,  and  to  me  he  writes  that  it  is 
the  finest  piece  of  logic  fehat  ever  was 
printed.  I  do  not  think  it  so ;  but  I  do 
think  that  I  have  disposed  of  all  Gladstone's 
theories  unanswerably ;  and  there  is  not  a 
line  of  the  paper  which  even  so  strict  a  judge  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  or  my  Uncle 
Babington,  could  quarrel  at  as  at  all  indecorous." 

At  the  beginning  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  his  acknowledg- 
ments : — 


rhulu :    n'utiauuijh   Ui^bster.   Chester. 
SIR  STEPHEN  R.  GLYNNE,  MRS.  GLADSTONE'S  FATHER. 
{From  a  PaUuing  by  J.  Slater  at  Havxvrden  Castle.) 


"  I    have    been    favoured    with    a    copy  of    the  forthcoming   number  of    the   Edinburgh 
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Review;    and    I   perhaps    too    much    presume    upon  the    bare    acquaintance    with    you,    of 

which  alone  I  can  boast,  in  thus  unceremoniously  assuming  you  to  be  the  author  of  the 

article  entitled  '  Church  and   State,'  and  in  offering  you  my  very  warm 

and  cordial  thanks  for  the  manner    in  which  you  have  treated  both  the 

Macaulav   1839      work  and  the  author  on    whom  you  deigned  to  bestow  your  attention. 

In  whatever  you  write  you  can  hardlj-  hope   for  the  privilege  of  most 

anonymous  productions,  a  real  concealment ;  but,  if  it  had  been  possible 

not  to  recognise  you,   I  should    have  questioned  your  authorship  in  this  particular  case, 

because  the  candour  and    singlemindedness  which    it    exhibits  are,    in  one  who  has  long 

been  connected  in  the  most  distinguished  manner  with  political  party,   so  rare  as  to  be 

almost  incredible.     ...     In  these  lacerating  times  one  clings  to  everything  of  personal 

kindness  in  the  past,   to  husband    it  for  the  future  ;    and,   if  you  will  allow  me,   I  shall 

earnestly  desire  to  carry  with  me   such   a  recollection  of  your    mode    of    dealing    with    a 

subject  upon  which  the  attainment  of  truth,  we  shall  agi'ee,  so  materially  depends  upon 

the  temper  in  which  the  search  for  it  is  instituted  and  conducted." 

Macaulay's  reply  is  delightful : — 

"  I  have  very  seldom,"  he  writes  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  been  more  gratified 
than  by  the  very  kind  note  which  I  have  just  received  fi-om  you.  Your  book  itself,  and 
everything  that  I  heard  about  you  (though  almost  all  my  information  came — to  the 
honour,  I  must  say,  of  our  troubled  times — fi'om  people  very  strongly  opposed  to  you  in 
politics),  led  me  to  regard  you  with  respect  and  goodwill,  and  I  am  truly  glad  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  marking  those  feelings.  I  was  half  afraid,  when  I  read  myself  over 
again  in  print,  that  the  button,  as  is  too  comnaon  in  controversial  fencing  even  between 
friends,  had  once  or  twice  come  off  the  foil."  * 

The  review  was,  practically  speaking,  final.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  forgot 
it;  and  he  admitted  afterwards  that  if  his  book  lived  it  would  be  in  the 
pages  of  Macaulay.  Few  of  the  great  Avriter's  sentences  have  been  more 
often  quoted  than  that  classical  description  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  "the  rising 
hope  of  those  stern  and  unbending  Tories,  who  follow,  reluctantly  and 
mutinously,  a  leader  whose  experience  and  eloquence  are  indispensable 
to  them,  but  whose  cautious  temper  and  moderate  opinions  they  abhor." 

Long  afterwards,  in  his  review  of  Macaulay's  Life  and  Letters— one  of 

his  happiest    essays    in   literature — Mr.   Gladstone    observed    of   his    critic 

that   the    "  analysis    was  always    rough,    hasty    and    sweeping,    and    his 

perceptions  robust."    In  this  instance   Macaulay    did   most 

Macaulay  on  execution  by  making  clear  the  obscurer  parts  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Gladstone's  argument.  "  Thei'e  is  no  want  of  light,"  he 
said,  •'  but  a  great  want  of  wliat  Bacon  would  have 
called  dry  light.  Whatever  INIr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  and  distorted 
by  a  false  medium  of  passions  and  prejudices.  His  style  bears  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  his  mode  of  tliinking,  and,  indeed,  exercises  great  influence 
on  his  mode  of  thinking.  His  rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its  kind, 
darkens  and  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should  illustrate.  Half  his 
acuteness  and  diligence,  Avith  a  barren  imaginatiori  and  a  scanty  vocabu- 
lary, would  have  saved  him  from  almost  all  his  mistakes.  He  has  one 
gift  most  dangerous  to  a  speculator  :  a  vast  conmiand  of  a  kind  of 
language,  grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vague  and  uncertain  import— of  a 
kind  of  language  Avhich  affects  us  nuich  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  lofty 
diction   of   the   Chorus   of  Clouds  alTected  the  simple-hearted  AtluMiian." 

•  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  pp.  373-37().  How  much 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  of  thanks  pleased  Macaulay  is  indicated,  says  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
by  the  fact  of  his  liaving  kept  it  unburned— "a  compliment  wliich,  except  in  this  single 
Instance,  he  never  paid  to  any  of  liis  correspondents." 
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The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories,  as  soon  as  they  became  legible, 
appeared  to  the  ordinary  man  of  either  party  impracticable  or  unreason- 
able ;  and  Bunsen's  fond  idea,  that  the  book  had  given  "  a  standing-place 
whereon  to  form  a  Church  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  was  com- 
pletely dispelled  by  the  criticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  No  one 
was  more  ready  to  acknowledge  this  than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 
"  Scarcely,"  he  confessed  in  his  interesting  and  closely 
argued  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography,"  "  had  my  work  issued  Gladstone  on 
from  the  press,  when  I  became  aware  that  there  was    no  Himself, 

party,  no  section  of  a  party,  no  individual  person 
probably  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  prepared  to  act  upon 
it.  I  found  myself  the  last  on  the  sinking  ship.  Exclusive  support 
to  the  Established  religion  of  the  country,  with  a  limited  and  local 
exception  for  Scotland  under  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  that  country, 
had  been  up  to  that  time  the  actual  rule  of  our  policy ;  the  instances 
to  the  contrary  being  of  equivocal  construction,  and  of  infinitesimal 
amount.  But  the  attempt  to  give  this  rule  a  vitality,  other  than  that 
of  sufferance,  was  an  anachronism  in  time  and  in  place.  When  I  bid  it 
live,  it  was  just  about  to  die.  It  was  really  a  quickened  and  not  a 
deadened  conscience  in  the  country  which  insisted  on  enlarging  the 
circle  of  State  supj)ort,  even  while  it  tended  to  restrain  the  range  of 
political  interference  in  religion.  The  condition  of  our  poor,  of  our 
criminals,  of  our  military  and  naval  services,  and  the  backward  state 
of  popular  education,  forced  on  us  a  group  of  questions,  before  the  moral 
pressure  of  which  the  old  rules  properly  gave  way." 

Indeed,  from  a  political  point  of  view.  Peel's  annoyance  was  very  soon 
justified.     In  the  following  June,   when  the  Whig    Ministry    proposed    to 
establish  a  Central  Board  of  Education  ^vhicli  was  to   be 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,   and  to    put    under    its        Elementary 
control  an  increased  Education  grant,  the  book  was  dragged    Education,  1839. 
into    the    discussion    by  O'Connell,*  Morpeth,    and    Biiller. 
O'Connell    produced    some    statistics    about    the    wealth    of     the    Estab- 
lished Church ;    and  this  gave   Mr.  Gladstone  his  opening.      He  quoted    a 
saying  of    Canning    that    "he    had   a   great   aversion    to    hear    of    a    fact 
in  a  debate,    but    that    which    he    distrusted    most    Avas    a    figure,"    and, 
after  traversing  O'Connell's  statements  as  to  the  niimbers    of    Dissenters 
and    the    wealth    of    the    Established    Church,    added    drily :     "It    would 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  in  after  years  gave  an  amusing  reminiscence  of  O'Connell  in  con- 
nection with  a  Select  Committee  (upon  a  legal  question)  wliich  was  appointed  in  1834. 
"  There  was  an  important  witness,  of  the  name,  I  think,  of  Sliugsby,  who  was  disabled  by 
age  from  travelling.  A  sub-committee  was  appohited  to  go  down  some  fifty  miles  and 
examine  him.  It  consisted  of  O'Connell,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  and  myself.  O'Connell,  I 
think,  asked  me  whether  I  would  mind  going  down  on  Sunday  after  his  (early)  Mass, 
but  I  declined.  We  started  on  Monday  at  5  a.m.,  in  the  summer,  and  the  affair 
occupied  some  fourteen  hours,  which  I  spent  with  him  in  an  open  carriage  and  four. 
I  rather  think  that  on  that  day  he  brought  with  him  a  theological  work  to  prove  to 
me  that  all  baptised  persons  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  the  'Church.  I  also  recollect 
that  in  1839,  shortly  after  I  had  published  a  book  called  '  The  State  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Church,'  he  said  to  me  in  the  House  of  Commons,  behind  the  Speaker's  chair, 
'  I  claim  the  half  of  you.'  It  was  very  kind  on  his  part  to  enter  thus  freely  into 
conversation  with  a  young  man  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and  hotly  prejudiced  against 
him." 
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appear  that  the  hououiable  and  learned  member,  iu  his  attempt  to  lead 
the  House  to  useful  knowledge  by  means  of  statistics,  has  assumed  to 
himself  the  privilege  of  more  than  doubling  the  amount  of  property  iu 
the  possession  of  the  Chiu-eh."' 

Maeaiday's  essay  had  already  begun  to  exercise  its  destructive  effects ; 
for  Avhen  Mr.  Gladstone  asserted  that  the  State  could  have  a  conscience, 
some  irreverent  individuals  began  to  laugh.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends 
must  have  felt  a  little  uneasy  when  they  heard  words  like  these  :— 

'It  is  constantly  uro^ecl  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  the  people  education; 
but    look  at  the   consequences  of   this  principle.      If   it   is   the   duty   of   the   State   to  give 

education  to  the  people,  do  not  all 
the  arguments  that  go  to  show  this 
tend  equally  to  show  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  them 
with  religion  ?  If  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  endow  all  the  schools, 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
endow  all  the  chapels?'" 

However,  there  was  no  doubt 
as  yet  iu  3Ir.  Gladstone's 
mind  as  to  the  desirability  of 
restricting  State  doles  to 
Anglican  schools ;  and  this 
sectarian  bigotry  coidd  only 
be  maintained  by  an  appeal 
to  Christian  bigotry  : — 

"  How  -was  the  education  of  the 
Jewish  people,  who  considered  the 
New  Testament  to  be  an  imposture, 
to  be  sedulously  connected  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
.  .  .  Were  the  .lewish  children  to 
be  forced  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment? ...  He  wished  to  see  no 
child  forced  to  read,  but  he  pro- 
tested against  paying  from  the 
money  of  the  State  a  set  of  men 
whose  business  would  be  to  teach 
erroneous  doctrines  to  the  children." 

-  wi"' /"'"l"'^''"'' /'''''  '''^  ^'"^  ^""^  'J'"t^  capable  of  retorting  a  taunt. 
NVliat,  lie  asked  rhetorically  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
(K,vernments  i)roposal,  "is  the  predicament  of  the  country?  To  Avhat 
are  they  Ijrmging  the  country?"  "At  least,  not  to  "  bigotrv  and 
igM(,ra.ic(.,  iMt.MJ<.ct('(l  Lord  Jchn  Russell.  "The  noble  lord'."  Mr 
(.iadstonc    rcplicl.     "would    be    more    accurate    if   he    said    to     latitudin- 


Ph  >f  o  ; 
'/  It  ml  Foz, 
A'eg:tit  Mreef. 


LORD    MAC.WLAY. 


annnism   and   atheism." 

On    th(!    whole,     however.    .Mr.    Gladstone's  opponents    had    the   best    of 
.'^'.*''"'^'.        !*r   '•['.''."^•t^.'l   the   fact  that    Mr.    (Gladstone  had   been    Tnder- 

to 
ite 
coMsceuce    now,'    he    a^kc-d     triuinphantly.    "  the    State   conscieuce   Imuml 
only    to    disseminate    truth?      Tla-    honourable    gentleman    .says    truth    is 


..  .,,,....^  „„,.  .i.muced  uie  tact  that  Mr.  (Gladstone  had  been  Tude 
N-cretary  tor  the  Colonies,  and  had  thereby  sanctioned  State  grants  1 
Lutherans,    Roman    Catlu.lics,    and   .Jews:    "What    becomes    of    the    Stal 
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single.  Which,  then,  of  tliese  various  forms  is  the  truth?  All  cannot 
be  the  truth,  and  yet  you  support  all."  From  this  useful  object  lesson 
in  the  value  or  necessity  of  religious  tolerance  we  must  go  back  a  little 
to  Colonial  affaii's. 

It  might   be  thought  that    Mr.   Gladstone  displayed  a  liberal  sjiirit  in 

opposing  the  motion  of  Henry  Labouchere  (afterwards  Lord  Taunton)  on 

April  9th,  1839,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  suspending  the 

Suspension  of  the    Constitution  of  Jamaica.      But  the  Jamaica  Assembly  had 

Jamaica  absolutely  no  claims   to  consideration.      The   population   of 

constitution,  1839.     j^^.^.^i^a  was 

at  this  time 
about  350,000,  of  whom  only 
5,000  were  Avhite.  But  the 
constituency  which  elected 
the  Assembly  niuubered, 
according  to  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  only  1,500  or  1,600 
persons  !  This  precious  oli- 
garchy had  been  endeavour- 
ing ever  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  to  pei-petuate  for 
the  unfortunate  "appren- 
tices "  in  Avorkhouses  and 
gaols  the  cruel  luinishments 
which  had  been  previously 
inflicted  by  the  slaveowners 
themselves.*  On  May  6th 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the 
adjourned  debate.  He  con- 
tended that  the  sentiments 
of  the  Assejnbly  had  been 
misinterpreted,  that  they 
had  not  threatened  to  abdi- 
cate their  functions  unless 
the  Prison  Act  TA^as  re- 
pealed. As  to  the  present 
franchise  law,  "  the  people 
get  hold  of  the  franchise 
not     too     slowly     but     too 

rapidly."  But  he  was  not  a  pessimist  in  this  respect,  and  did  not 
anticipate  any  collision  betA^een  the  proprietors  and  the  negro  electorate. 
"So    far    as    experience    already    Avent,    the     admission    of     the    Colonial 


A    PAKLIAMENTAltY    GROUP,    SHOWING    MK.    GLADSTONE    ON 
EXTREME    RIGHT. 

(From  a  Drawing  bij  Richard  Doyle.) 


*  One  cannot  help  admiring,  however,  the  impudence  of  the  protest  which  the 
Assembly  launched  against  the  Apprenticeship  Amendment  Bill:— "This  House  does 
not  dread  a  comparison  with  the  Commons  of  England  in  the  success  of  their 
legislation.  Our  laws  have  not  been  defied,  as  by  the  Irish  opponents  of  tithes ; 
murders  are  not  committed  in  our  island  by  companies  of  armed  men  in  open  day* 
nor  do  bands  prowl  about  at  night,  setting  fii-e  to  barns  and  ricks  of  corn;  nor  do 
our  labourers  and  artisans  combine,  as  of  late  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  to  raise  wages 
even  by  maiming  and  murder.  .  .  .  We  have  no  corn-laws  to  add  to  the  wealth, 
of  the   rich,   nor  poor-laws  to  imprison  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  ])Oor." 
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population  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  and  the  political  franchise 
had  tended  not  to  produce  dissension  but  to  amalgamate  them  together." 
He  appealed  to  the  House  not  to  pass  a  Bill  Avhich  would  "shake  the 
confidence  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects  throughout  the  whole  circle  of 
our  Colonial  possessions."* 

A  division  took  place  on  the  same  night,  and  the  Government's  majority 
fell   to  five.      Lord    Melbourne    resigned.      Lord  Brougham  postponed  his 

Beer  Bill  with  the  regretful  aside  that  he  regarded  it  to 
Lord  Melbourne's  "be  of  more  importance  as  regards  the  public  morals  than 
Resignation,  1839.    the  resignation  of  any  Ministry."     How  the  Queen  sent  for 

the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then  by  his  advice  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel :  how  on  the  refusal  of  the  Queen  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  great  Whig  ladies  around  her,  Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  form  an  Administration  and  allowed  his  opponents  to  skulk  back  into 
office  "  behind  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies-in-waiting,"  +  does  not  directly 
concern  the  reader  of  this  narrative.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  dignified  speech 
was  felt  entirely  to  have  justified  his  conduct.  He  had  saved  himself 
from  another  almost  hopeless  effort  to  govern  with  a  minority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  govern  under  difficulties  which  a  stronger 
Government  would  have  found  it  hard  to  face.  There  was  insurrection 
in  the  provinces.  Lord  John  Russell  had  just  written  a  letter  inviting 
respectable  people  to  form  themselves  into  armed  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  outrage.  Ireland  would  have  been  the  main  difficulty :  but 
there  were  also  Canada,  India,  and  Jamaica.  "  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
retired  on  the  question  of  Jamaica,  being  in  a  majority  of  five  ;  I  should 
have  had  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the  Jamaica  question,  being  in 
a  minority  of  five."  Peel  therefore  might  well  have  rejoiced,  as  a  party 
leader,  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  Avould  have  accepted  office 
were  not  fulfilled.  On  the  next  occasion  the  Prince  Consort  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  Queen  from  an  untenable  position,  by  suggesting  that  the 
obnoxious  ladies  might  retire  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  thus  her  Majesty 
was  able  in  1841  to  afford  Peel  the  "  deinonstration "  (for  which  he  asked 
vainly  in  1839)  that  he  possessed  her  "  entire  confidence."  For  the 
time,  however,  Lord  Melbourne  returned  to  office,  though  not  to  power  ; 
and  a  second  Jamaica  Bill  was  introduced  and  passed  wliicli  Mr.  Gladstone 
liked  no  better  than  the  first. 

Mr.   Gladstone  had  been  engaged  since  the  winter,  and  on  the  25tli  of 

July,  1839,  a  double  mariiage  was  celebrated  at  Hawarden 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Lyttelton  being  the  bride- 
Marriage,  1839.     grooms,    Miss   Catherine  Glynne    and    her     younger    sister, 

Mary,  the  brides.  It  Avas  at  first  feared  that  the  date 
would  have  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  a  Chartist  attack  on  Hagley, 
Lord  Lyttelton's  Worcestershire  seat.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  un- 
necessary, and  the  day  previously  fixed  was  adhered  to. 

The  double  wedding  was  attended  with  great  rejoicings  in  the 
village  and  neighbouihood  of  Hawarden.  The  houses  were  decorated 
with  flags  and  wreathed  Avith  laurel.  The  bridal  procession  and  the 
ceremony  have  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Bobbins  : — 

"The  marriage  procession  from  Hawarden   Castle  to   the  church   was  long  and  varied: 
•  Hansard,  May  6th,  1839.  t  Molesworth's  phrase. 
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Odd  Fellows  and  members  of  temperance  societies  with  '  tradesmen  in  large  numbers ' 
preceded  the  carriage  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  the  chariot  of  Lord  Delamere,  and 
the  barouche  of  Lord  Wenlock.  In  Lady  Glynne's  chaise  rode  four  of  the  bridesmaids, 
including  Mr.  Gladstone's  sister ;  then  came  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  with  his  sisters,  the  two 
brides ;  Loi-d  Lyttelton  followed  with  his  groomsman ;  Mr.  Gladstone  rode  next  with  his 
father,  while  his  eldest  brother,  Thomas,  came  later  with  Doyle;  and  the  second  brother, 
Robertson,  with  his  wife,  was  also  in  the  procession.  At  the  crowded  church,  which  was 
reached  amid  loud  plaudits  from  the  multitude  outside,  and  the  path  to  which  was  bestrewn 
with  flowers,  the  wedding  party  was  received  with  an  anthem,  rendered  by  a  choir  of 
children  ;  and  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  led  his  elder  sister  to  the  altar  rails,  his  brother,  Henry, 
attending  the  younger.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Neville  Grenville,  Dean  of 
Windsor,  and  uncle  of  the  brides — who,  it  may  be  recorded,  wore  peach-white  satin  dresses, 
trimmed  with  Brussels  flounces,  and  orange  blossom  wreaths  having  a  diamond  in  the 
centre;  while  the  bridesmaids  were  attired  in  mulled  muslin  dresses,  with  trimmings  of 
blonde  and  peach  colour,  head-wreaths  similar  to  the  brides',  and  crape  lace  bonnets." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  tlie  local  newspapers  in  their  descriptions. 
"  The  cheei'ing  populace,"  "  the  weeping  poor,"  the  6clat,  the  00x1%)  dJoeil, 
and  many  other  purple  patches  which  may  be  found  in  the  Chester 
Gazette,  the  Chester  Courant,  and  the  Chester  Chronicle  can  hardly  be 
said  to  differentiate  this  from  other  fashionable  marriages. 

Francis  Doyle  wrote  some  verses  which  contain  a  charge  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bride,  beautiful  in  its  conception  but  still  more  beautiful  in 
its  fulfilment : — 

"  High  hopes  are  thine,  oh  !  Eldest  Flower, 
Great  duties  to  be  greatly  done ; 
To  soothe,  in  many  a  toil-worn  hour. 
The  noble  heart  which  thou  hast  won. 

*'  Covet  not  then  the  rest  of  those 

Who  sleep  through  life  unknown  to  fame ; 
Fate  grants  not  passionless  repose 
To  her  who  weds  a  glorious  name. 

"  He  presses  on  through  calm  and  storm 
Unshaken,  let  what  will  betide ; 
Thou  hast  an  ofllce  to  perform — 
To  be  his  answering  spirit  bride. 

"  The  path  appointed  for  his  feet. 

Through  desert  wilds,  and  rocks  may  go, 
Where  the  eye  looks  in  vain  to  greet 
The  gales  that  fiom  the  waters  blow. 

"  Be  thou  a  breezy  balm  to  him, 
A  fountain  singing  at  his  side ; 
A  star  whose  light  is  never  dim ; 
A  pillar,  to  uphold  and  guide." 

Miss  Catherine  Glynne  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Richard 
Glynne,  eighth  baronet  of  that  name.  Her  ancestry  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  Lady  Glynne  was  granddaughter  to  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
Grenville  and  niece  to  his  son.  Lord  Grenville,  and  cousin  to  Pitt,  whose 
father,  Lord  Chatham,  had  married  Hester  Grenville.*  Mr.  Gladstone  just 
redressed  the  balance  by  becoming  in  his  own  person  four  times  Prime 
Minister.      On  June  3rd  of  the  following  year  William  Henry  Gladstone, 

*  Lady  Glynne  was  also  niece  to  Temple  (Lord  Buckingham),  who  was  asked  two  or 
three  times  to  form  a  Ministry,  but  failed,  and  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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afterwards   member  for  Whitby,  Avas  bom.     Hope  and  Mauiiiiig  were  his 
godfathers. 

Aftei-  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  lived  in  London  in  Sir 
John  (Gladstone's  honse,  6,  Carlton  Gardens  ;  and  this  gave  facilities  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  continued  intimacy  with  Sidney  Herbert,  who  lived 
next  door.  But  besides  6,  Carlton  Gardens,  they  had  13,  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  sold  the  latter  to  Lord  Grey,  and  bought 
No.  11,  Carlton  House  Terrace  in  1836,  selling  this  in  turn  in  1876.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  long   periods  of   Mr.   aiid    Mrs.   Gladstone's 


NOUTH-TVEST     A.NCLli    Ol-      HAWAliUI.X     CASTLE. 


life  were  si)eiit  in  the  official  residence  in  DoAvning  Street.  In  the  country 
they  divided  their  time  for  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  years  between 
Hawarden,  Fasque,  and  Hagley  —  Fasque  most  of  all  during  Sir  John 
Gladstone's  lifetime. 

The  last  two  sessions  of  the  Whig  Government  deserve  but  little  notice. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  working  hard  for  the  Diocesan  Boards 

An  Examiner  at    of    K(hication.      In  the  spring  of    1810,   Avhen   he   examined 

Eton.  1840.         jit    Et<ju    f<jr  the    Newcastle    scholarship,    he    avou    golden 

opinions  from  the  boys,  one  of  whom  wrote  in  after  years  : — 

"I  wisli  you  to  uii(lcr.stan(l  tliiit  Mr.  GhuLstone  appeared  not  to  me  only,  but  to  others, 
ii.s  a  f^enlleniaii  wliolly  unlike  other  examiners  or  .school  people.  It  was  not  as  a 
politician    that    we    admired    him,    l)ut  as    a    refined    Churchman,     deep    also    in    political 
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philosophy  (so  we  conjectured  from  his  quoting  Burke  on  the  Continual  State  retaining 
its  identity  though  made  up  of  passing  individuals),  deep,  also,  in  lofty  poetry,  as  we 
guessed  from  his  giving  us,  as  a  theme  for  original  Latin  verse,  '  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine 
frenzy,'  etc.  AVhen  he  spoke  to  us  in  '  Pop '  as  an  honorary  member,  we  were  charmed 
and  affected  emotionally:  his  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  his  manner  was  that  of  an  elder 
cousin  ;  he  seemed  to  treat  us  with  unaffected  respect ;  and  to  be  treated  with  respect 
by  a  man  is  the  greatest  delight  for  a  boy."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone's  educational  zeal  at  this  time  Avas  still  limited  to  inove- 
ments  proceeding  from  witliin 
his  Church.  He  hated,  and 
indeed  to  the  end  of  his  life 
disliked,  concurrent  endoAV- 
nient.  But,  as  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  put  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  present  writer:  "He 
was  willing  to  have  grants 
given  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society,  because  (in 
his  way  of  refinement)  it  A\'as 
not  anti-Chitrch,  but  less  than 
Church  only ;  but  he  "would 
not  consent  to  subsidise  any 
distinct  denomination — e.g. 
Wesleyan  or  Roman  Catholic." 

On  the   8th   of    April,  1840, 
Mr.  Gladstone  entered  the  lists 
A\'ith  Macaulay.      It  Avas  in  a 
debate   on   the 
The  China     ques- 

China  Question,  tion,  in  which 
the  Opposition 
maintained  that  the  interrup- 
tion of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was 
due  to  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  Ministerial  policy. 
Macaulay  had  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  odium,  which  the 
Government   deserved    for    its 

countenance  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  opium,  by  various  accusations  against 
the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  of  Macao  had,  it  was  alleged,  poisoned  the  wells 
iised  by  the  British  residents.  Mr.  Gladstone  incautiously  admitted  the 
accusation,  and  still  more  unAvisely  tried  to  defend  the  proceeding.  "The 
Chinese  had  no  means  of  expelling  them  by  an  armament ;  they  could 
only  expel  them  by  refusing  a  supply  of  provisions ;  and,  of  course,  they 
poisoned  the  wells."  Mr.  Gladstone  immediately  saw  his  mistake,  for  the 
Whigs  began  to  cheer.  "  I  am  ready  to  meet  those  cheers ;  I  understand 
Avhat  they  mean.  I  may  do  the  Chinese  injustice  by  saying  they  poisoned 
the  wells.  All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  they  had 
poisoned  their  wells.     The  Chinese,"  he  added,  resuming  his  defence,  "had 

*  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell's  Life  of  Gladstone,  p.  62. 


J-hotu :    Watmoxyh    Webster,  C'nitcr. 

CATHERINE    GRENVILLE,    MRS.    GLADSTONE'S    GREAT- 
GRANDMOTHER. 

{From  a  Painting  at  Hawarden  Castle.) 
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given  you  full  notice,  and  wished  to  drive  you  from  their  coast.  They  had 
a  right  to  drive  you  from  their  coast  if  you  persisted  in  carrying  on  this 
infamous  and  atrocious  traffic.  .  .  .  You  allowed  your  agent  to"  aid  and 
abet  those  who  were  concerned  in  carrying  on  that  trade  ;  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  can  be  urged  as  a  crime  against  the  Chinese  that  they  refused 
provisions  to  those  who  refused  obedience  to  their  la-\\^s  whilst  residing 
within  their  territories." 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  part  of  Macaulay's   speech  had    been    that 
in  Avhich  he  had  spoken  of  the  Union  Jack  which  had  been  raised  over  a 

British  factory  in  Canton  as  a  flag  upon  which  no  English- 

A  Retort  upon      man  could  look  "even  in  that  far  extremity  of  the  world 

Macaulay.  without    remembering    the     glories    and    confiding    in    the 

power  of  his  country."  Mr.  Gladstone's  retort  is  well 
worthy  of  quotation.  It  Avas  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  which  he 
got  the  better  of  Macaulay.  "We  all  know,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
animating  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  the  flag  in  the  minds  of 
British  subjects  on  many  a  critical  occasion,  in  many  a  hard-fought  fleld. 
But,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  sight  of  that  flag  always  raises  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen?  It  is  because  it  has  always  been  associated  with 
the  cause  of  justice,  with  the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  with  respect 
for  national  rights,  with  honourable  commercial  enterprise ;  but  now, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  lord,"^  that  flag  is  hoisted  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  an  infamous  conti^aband  traffic ;  and  if  it  were  never  to  be 
lioisted  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted  on  the  coast  of  Cliina,  Ave  should  recoil 
from  its  sight  with  horror,  and  should  never  again  feel  our  hearts  thrill, 
as  they  now  do,  AA-itli  emotion,  when  it  floats  proudly  and  magnificently  in 
the  breeze." 

It  Avas  in  18±0  that  Mr.  Gladstone  became  a  meniber  of  Grilliou's  Club, 
that  famous  resort  of  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties,  Avhose  importance 

may    be    inferred    from    the    saying    that     "  the    English 
Griilions  Club.     Constitution  is    a  democracy  tempered  by  Grilliou's."      The 

club  originated  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Avas  founded 
by  the  father  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  lifelong  friend  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Avho 
also  [)resented  to  the  clulj  many  valuable  portraits  of  its  early  members, 
and  AA'hose  statue  still  stands  on  the  table. 

On  July  9th,  1840,   Mr.  Gladstone  joined  a  Select  Committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  colonisation  of  Ncav  Zealand.    His  interest  in  Colonial 

matters  had  been  great  CA-er  since  his  short  official  career 
Colonial  Matters,    in   1835.     As  member  of  a  Committee   on  Colonial   lauds  in 

1836,  he  had  been  thi-own  into  connection  with  that  re- 
markable man,  EdAA'ard  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Avdio,  after  a  term  of  imjjrison- 
raeiit  inflicted  for  the  abduction  of  a  lady  of  property,  had,  in  the  Avords 
of  Mr.  A.  F.  Bobbins,  "  turned  his  attention  to  Colonial  affairs  with 
striking  results."  t  In  April,  1841,  Mr.  Ghulstoue  AA'as  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  Colonial  ]ii.'^ho])ric  fund.  His  Eton  friend,  George  SchA'yn,  had  just 
been  appointed  first  bishop  of  Ncav  Zealand— a  promotion  Avhich  elicited 
from  Sydney  Smith  the  remark  that  it  Avould  make  a  revolution  in  New 
Zealand   diiniers.     "  I'He  d'Evcque  Avill  be  the    most    rechercM    dish,    and 

*  Palmerston,   at  that   time   Foreign  Secretary.       Palmerston,   in    his   reply,  took  care 
to  rub  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  unfortunate  remark  about  the  poisoning  of  the  wells. 
t  "  Early  Public  Life  of  Gladstone,"  p.  380. 
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your  man  will  add,  '  And  there  is  cold  clergyrnan  ou  the  side-table  I '  " 
The  story  that  Mr.  Gladstone  about  this  time  made  a  speculative  experi- 
ment in  NeAv  South  Wales  seems  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

In  1840  Mr.  Gladstone  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  society 
for  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in  Africa,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  June  1st,  in  Exeter  Hall,  over  which  the 
Prince  Consort  presided.  His  growing  hatred  of  slavery  Growing  Hatred 
was  shown  in  the  debate  upon  the  sugar  duties  which  ^^  slavery, 
settled  the  fate  of  the  Whig  Ministry  in  the  midsummer 
of  1841.  The  Whigs,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  country,  before 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  their  adoption  of  the  policy  of  cheapening 
articles  of  common  consumption,  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar.  Strangely  enough,  this  proposal  united  the  West  Indian  proprietors 
and  the  abolitionists.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  latter.  "  Is  it  not,"  he  said,  "  enough  for  us  to  know  that  at  this  moment 
the  slave  trade  is  a  monster  which  is  consuming  day  by  day,  and  every  day, 
the  lives  of  a  thousand  of  our  fellow-creatures :  that  while  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine  slay  their  thousands,  the  slave  trade,  from  year  to  year,  with 
unceasing  operation,  slays  its  tens  of  thousands?"  He  then  taunted 
Macaulay  with  the  contrast  between  the  traditions  of  his  family  and 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member.  *'  I  can  only  speak 
from  tradition  of  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but,  if  I  have 
not  been  misinformed,  there  was  engaged  in  it  a  man  who  was  the 
unseen  ally  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  pillar  of  his  strength  ;  a  man  of 
profound  benevolence,  of  acute  understanding,  of  indefatigable  industry, 
and  of  that  self-denying  temper  which  is  content  to  work  in  secret,  and 
to  seek  for  its   reward  beyond  the  grave." 

This  speech,  taken  with  his  vitterances  on  China  in  the  previous  year, 
might  perhaps  give  an  exaggerated  impression  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political 
growth.    It  was  a  ]Darty  speech  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution. 
In   domestic   politics   Mr.   Gladstone  was  still  a  High  Tory    But  still  a  Tory 
and  a  close    political    associate  of    Sir    Robert  Inglis.      At  (I84i). 

the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1841  we  find  him 
opposing  Divett's  Jews'  Declarations  Bill,  which  would  have  admitted 
Jews  to  offices  in  municipal  corporations  on  the  same  terms  su& 
"  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists."  The  speech  is  an  interesting  one. 
"  Christianity,"  he  said,  "  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  England."  Jews 
were  therefore  disqualified  for  legislative  office.  The  question  before  the 
House  Avas  "  whether  they  would  consent  to  destroy  the  distinctive 
Christianity  of  the  Constitution."  It  had  been  said.  If  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  why  not  Jews  ?  Bvit  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters 
were  united  with  them  "by  a  common  bond  of  a  belief  in  the  same 
redemption."  Moreover,  Roman  Catholics  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
population,  "and  had  therefore  a  right  to  expect  to  be  represented  in 
the  legislature  of  the  country."  But  besides  that,  "  they  were  naturally 
embittered  by  the  recollection  of  former  grievances ;  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  smarted  under  the  remembrances  of  centuries  of  oppression. 
He  did  not  shrink  from  that  expression,  and  the  only  remark  he  would 
add  was  that  they  were  oppressed  partly  as  Roman  Catholics,  partly  as 
Irishmen,  partly  on  the  score  of  their  religion,  and  partly  as  belonging 
to  a  country  which  had  been  unjustly  and  monstrously  used," 
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Tlie  Bill  was  passed  by  an  immense  majority  (Ayes  108,  Noes  31),  in- 
cluding a  large  proportion  of  moderate  Consbrvatives,  bnt  was  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lords,  indeed,  had  been  persistently 
harassing  the  Whig  Government,  thi-OAving  out  every  measiire  of 
reform  Avhich,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  "had  not 
behind  it  an  irresistible  mass  of  excited  piiblie  oiDinion."  The  Whigs 
meant  well,  but  little  could  they  do.  Many  Bills  and  few  Acts ; 
Royal  Commissions  Avithout  resiilts ;  and  all  because,  when  the  first 
burst  of  Reform  enthusiasm  was  over,  they  tamely  submitted  to  the 
insults  of  a  hereditary  chamber.  They  allowed  the  Tories  to  begin  the 
practice  of  emjiloying  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  party  weapon.  "I  am 
quite  certain,"  wrote  Macaulay  from  India,  "  that  in  a  few  years  the 
House  of  Lords  must  go  after  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton."  But  the  AA^iig 
Government  had  been  too  timid  to  follow  Macaulay,  and  the  contagion  of 
its  miserable  examijle  has  spread  through  succeeding  Ministries.  Like  them 
it  was  punished  twice— first  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  secondly  by  the 
constituencies.  On  May  19th  the  Whigs  were  beaten  on  the  sugar  duties. 
But  they  refused  to  resign :  tried  to  sti'uggle  on  with  a  i^roposal  for 
abolishing  the  sliding  scale  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  on  wheat ;  and  with 
this  wretched  cry  Avent  at  last,  leluctantly  and  despondently,  to  an  un- 
grateful country.  Peel  had  carried  a  vote  of  Avant  of  confidence  by  a 
majority  of  one  on  June  4th,  1841,  and  a  fortnight  later  Parliament 
AA'as  dissolved. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 
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I   VOTE    <fe    INTBRSST. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
MR.    GLADSTONE   AS   A   THEOLOGIAN. 

Dr.  Dolliuger  on  Mr.  Gladstone— Mr.  Gladstone  on  Dr.  Doll iuger— The  Range  of  his 
Theological  Reading — His  Favourite  Patristic  "Writers — His  Memory— Origin  of  a 
Famous  Hymn— His  Power  of  Concentration— His  Attitude  towards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— The  Controversy  with  Mr.  Huxley — Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch — Fluidity  of 
the  Higher  Criticism— Gradual  Growth  of  Religious  Views— Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church— The  Maynooth  Grant- Mr.  Gladstone's  Theory  of  the  Church— 
The  Nonconformist  View  of  a  Church — The  Eastern  Churches — Apostolical  Succession 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Chances — Objections  ■  Repelled— Desire  for  the  Reunion  of 
Christendom — Vaticanism— Validity  of  Anglican  Orders— Concessions  in  Favour  of 
Nonconformity — Genuine  Undenominationalism — Spurious  Undenominationalism — 
Hatred  of  Erastianism — The  Butler  Studies — Mr.  Gladstone's  Humility — Views  on 
Natural  Immortality — Eternal  Punishment — The  Future  Life — Where  Knowledge 
Ends — Mr.  Gladstone's  Piety — A  Sympathetic  Thinker. 

IN  the  spring  of  1870,  Mr.  Delane,  with  whom  I  had  then  a  literary  con- 
nection, suggested  that  I  should  visit  Oberanimergau  and  send  a  de- 
scription to  the  Times  of  the  first  representation  of  the  famous  decennial 
Passion  Play,  of  which  very  Uttle  was  then  known  in  England.  Happen- 
ing to  mention  this  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  advised  me  to  go  by  way  of 
Munich  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  von  Dollinger,  to  whom  he 
kindly  offered  me  an  introduction.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  friend- 
ship which  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  great  German  theologian,  and  which 
I  cherish  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life.  My  visits  to  Munich 
after  that  were  frequent,  for  Dr.  Dollinger,  with  the  kindness  that  distin- 
guished him,  offered  to  direct  my  studies  on  certain  subjects  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  theological  interest,  which  I  was  delighted  to  pursue  under  such 
favourable  auspices.  He  placed  a  small  room  next  his  own  at  my  disposal 
in  his  librciry,  and  there  I  used  to  work  daily,  till  Dr.  Dollinger's  afternoon 
walk,  which  generally  lasted  about  three  hours.  He  was  a  delightful 
comi^anion,  overflowing  with  information  and  anecdotes  on  all  subjects, 
ancient  and  modern.  During  one  of  those  charming  walks  he  suddenly 
stopped,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  something  specially  interesting 
occurred  to  him,  and  asked  me  whom  I  considered  our  chief  English  theo- 
logians. I  gave  him  several  names.  "  You  have  omitted,"  said  he,  "  a 
name  that  I  should  place  in  the  front  rank  of  your  theologians."  "  Who  is 
that  ?  "  I  asked-  "  Mr.  Gladstone,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  known  him 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  my  opinion  is  that,  taking  him 
all  round,  you  have  not  a  superior  theologian  in  England.  Dr.  Dblltng'er  on 
You  may  have  some  theologians  more  learned  than  he  ^^-  Gladstone. 
in  separate  departments  of  theology  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
you  have  one  who  combines  so  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  sound  theologian  : 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  dogmatic  theology,  ecclesiastical  history, 
canon  law,  philosophy,  and,  superadded  to  all,  an  unusual  range  oi 
general  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  illustrate  whatever  theme  he  is 
discussing.     On  my  first  and  only  visit  to  England  in  the  year  1850,  I  lost 
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no  time  in  calling  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  I  had  known  before.  I  found 
Mm  in  his  library  busy  on  his  treatise  on  the  Royal  Supremacy,  with  volumes 
on  divinity  and  canon  law  lying  open  about  him.  Yes,  my  fiiend,  you 
have  not  a  greater  theologian  in  England  than  Mr.  Gladstone." 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  of  his  essays  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Dr.  Dollinger  in  1845.     "  He  gave  me,"  he  says,  "  his  time 
and    thought    with  a    liberality  that  excited  my  astouish- 
Mr.  Gladstone  on    ment,  and  I  derived  from  him  much  that  was  valuable  in 
Dr.  Dollinger.      explanation  and  instruction  ;    nor  did  he  scorn  my  young 
and  immature    friendship."  *      Of   this  visit  Mr.   Gladstone 
told  me  much  the  day  he  recommended  me  to  make  Dollinger's  acquaint- 
ance.      They    discussed    the 
main     points     of     difference 
between    the    Anglican    and 
Roman    Chui'ches,    and    Mr. 
Gladstone  was  greatly  struck 
with  Dollinger's  explanation 
of   the  doctrine  of   transub- 
stantiation,     which     he     re- 
peated   to    me.      I    wrote    it 
down,     and     gave     it     some 
time  afterwards  to  a  devout 
Evangelical    friend,    "who 
asketl  me  to  explain  "what   I 
meant  by  the  doctiine  of  the 
Real  Presence.     "  If    that  is 
^vliat  it  means,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  been  a  believer  in   the 
doctrine  all  my  life  without 
knowing  it." 

I  asked  Dr.  Dollinger  if 
Mr.  Gladstone's  recollection 
of  this  conversation  was  ac- 
curate, especially  in  i-egard 
to  transubsta  n  tiation. 
"  Quite  accuiate,"  he  I'eplied  ; 
adding,  Avith  humoi-ous  pa- 
thos, "he  ke]Dt  me  uj)  till 
tAvo  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
But  it  Avas  all  Aery  in- 
teresting." It  AA^as  Dollinger's  habit  to  be  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock  and  up 
by  five. 

Dr.  Dollinger  was  not  only  a  singularly  competent  authority  on  the 
ciuaiifications  of  a  theologian  ;  he  Avas,  moreover,  a  man  Avho  measured 
his  Avords  and  delivered  his  judgments  on  men  and  things  Avith  judicial 
impartiality.  I  have  read  everytliing  tluit  Mr.  (Jladstone  ]iublished  Avith 
liis  signature,  and  a  good  deal  that  he  iniblished  anonymously,  and  I 
l)elieve  that  i)osterity  Avill  ratify  Di'.  Dollinger's  judgment  \i])()n  him  as 
a   theologian.     There   is   nothing   of  the  amateur   in  any   of  his  theological 


i'hjto     F.  Mullert  Munich. 
DK.    DOLUNOLK 
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or    semi-theological  and  ecclesiastical    essays.      But    they    touch    upon    or 
discuss  various  aspects  and  tenets  of  theology  in  its  diverse  ramifications 
with  an  easy  familiarity  which  is  a  better  test  than  any  formal  treatise. 
The  range  of  reading  which  these  essays  cover  is   truly  marvellous.     He 
seems    equally    at    home    in  Patristic,   Mediaeval,   and  Re- 
formation   theology ;    in    ecclesiastical    history ;    in    canon     Breadth  of  his 
law  ;  in  the  philosophy  of    Christianity  ;  and  even  in  the        Theological 
schoolmen.      I    remember    his    recommending    me,   when    I        Knowledge, 
was  a  young  curate,   to  study  St.    Thomas  Aquinas.      He 
thought  it  a  great  pity,   as  did  also  De  Quincey,*  that  the  English  clergy 
had  apparently,  as  a  body,  given  up  the  study  of  casuistry,  an   accvirate 
knowledge  of  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  intellectual  equipment 
of  the  gx^eat  Anglican  divines.      He  had  himself  read  Aquinas,  not  only 
from  his  love  of  theology  and  dialectics,  but  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
mastery  of  Dante,  who  was  steeped  in  Aquinas.     He  had  also  read  Albert 
Magnus ;    and    having    had    occasion    to    quote    Peter    Lombard    to    him 
with     reference     to     a     theological     controversy    in     which    I    happened 
to     be     engaged,    I     found     that     he     had    read     the     "Master    of     the 
Sentences  "  also,  although  he  did  not  profess  to  know  him  as  he  knew  his 
Aquinas  and  Albert  the  Great.      His  favourite    among   the    Fathers    was 
St.  Augustine,    T\n.th  whose  voluminous  works    he    was    so    familiar    that 
when  he  had  occasion  to    quote    him    he    knew    at    once 
where  to   find  the  passage  he   wanted.      During    the    con-      jj^g  Favourite 
troversy     on    the    so-called    Athanasian    Creed    in    1871,    I  Patristic 

wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of   a  letter    to  Writers. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  and  being  anxious  to  be  accurate  in  my 
statement  of  the  exact  place  held  by  the  Creed  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
I  asked  Dr.  (he  was  not  yet  Cardinal)  Newman  if  he  would  kindly  re- 
vise the  proof  sheets.  With  his  habitual  kindness  to  me,  he  did  so  ; 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  made  the  singular  remark:  "I  am  not  up 
in  St.  Augustine  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is."  I  showed  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  "That  can  only  be  Newman's  humility,"  he  said;  "he  must 
mean  that  he  does  not  know  St.  Austin  as  he  knows  his  Athauasius, 
which  he  has  at  his  fingers'  ends."  Another  favourite  author  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  was  St.  Bernard.  I  have  known  him,  when  he  was  Chancellor 
ol  the  Exchequer,  translate  one  of  St.  Bernard's  sermons,  and  send  it 
Avith  a  letter  of  condolence  to  a  friend  who  had  just  lost  her  husband. 
TJiese  are  illustrations  not  only  of  the  width  of  his  theological  reading, 
but  of  his  thorough  digestion  and  assimilation  of  what  he  read,  so  that 
it  was  available  at  a  moment's  notice.  His  memory  had 
not  only  the  quality  of  retentiveness  in  a  rare  degree.  His  Memory. 
but  it  had  another  quality  still  rarer,  and  indeed,  in  my 
experience,  unique  —  I  mean  its  power  of  reproducing  its  contents  pan- 
oramically,  so  that  they  could  all  be  seen  at  a  glance,  co-ordinated  and 
labelled  for  immediate  use  according  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Thus  you 
may  find  within  the  compass  of  one  essay  apposite  illustrations  or 
arguments  dra^vn  from  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  ; 
St.  Augustine ;  Tertullian ;  Dante ;  an  English  novel ;  and  a  volume  of 
"Shaker  Sermons,"  published  in    America.      And    sometimes    he    let    slip 

*  Works,  vols.  vii.  249 ;   xiii.  34. 
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an  incidental  remark,  or  dropped  a  chance    bit    of   criticism,    which    ex- 
hibited his  erudition  in  a  novel  light,   and    proved    that,    as  he  read,  his 
mind  went  on  drawing  and  registering  inferences    in    all    directions.      In 
the  autumn  of  1875,   for  example,   he  sent  me  from  Hawarden  a  proof  of 
a  beautiful  Latin  translation  which  he  had    made    of    the    hymn,    "Art 
thou    weary,    art    thou    languid  ? "    and    asked    me    if    I    could    find   out 
for  him  whether  Neale's  version  was  really  a   translation 
Origin  of  a       from  a  Greek  hymn,   as  it  professed  -to  be,  or  an  original 
Famous  Hymn,     composition  by  Neale  himself.     He   suspected    that    it    was 
the    latter    from     one    phrase,    "Jordan    past,"    which    he 
declared  could  hardly  have  occurred  in  an  old    Greek    hymn,    or    indeed 
in  any  hymn   before  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  Old  Testament 
imagery  was  first  introduced  into  Christian  hymnody.      For    the  original 
of   the  hymn  Neale  refers  to  St.    Stephen   the  Sabbaite,    a    Greek    monk 
of  the  eighth  ceutury.     I  looked  out    the    I'eference    and    found  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scepticism  was  completely   justified.      The    idea    of  the  hymn 
may  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in    Stephen ;    but    the    rest  wa& 
entirely  Neale's,   and  there    was    certainly    nothing    to    correspond    with 
"Jordan  past." 

I    give    that    as    one   out    of   many  illustrations    of   the    minuteness    as 

well  as  varietj^  of  his  knowledge,   and    of   the  way  in  Avhich    he  always 

had  it  ready  to  hand.     I  once  said  to  him  that  I  supposed  he  possessed 

the    faculty    of    reading    very    rapidly    and   picking    the    brains    out    of  a 

book  as  he  glanced    over    its  pages.     "  On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,   "  I 

am    a    deliberate    and    rather    slow  reader,   but    I    read    methodically  and 

don't    waste    time."        Doubtless    his    power    of    concentrated    attention, 

which    made    such    an    impression  on   Lord  Rosebery,   and 

His  Power  of      which    was    certainly    very    remarkable,    enabled    him    to 

Concentration,     economise  time  to  an  extent  which  would    surprise    us    if 

we  could   see    the    net    gain    at    the  end  of  each  year.     It 

was    to    this    faculty    more    than    to    genius    that    Newton    attributed    hi& 

success    as    a    philosoplier    and    discoverer.      And    the    contrary    habit    of 

inattention  and  jnental  truancy  is  jjrobably  a    greater    "  thief    of    time " 

than    "  procrastination,"    which    has    proverbially    got    the    credit    of    it. 

This  habit  of  concentrated    thinking   enabled    Mr.   Gladstone  to  carry  on 

more    than  one  process  of  thovight  at  one  time.     He  could,  for  instance, 

add  up  simultaneously  and  with    great    rapidity    the    four    coliunns   of  a 

long    compound    addition    sum,   and    carry  in    his    head    at    one  time  two 

different  trains  of  thovight.     I  remember  a  walk  with  him  in  the  woods 

of  Hawarden  one  day  when  he  made  a  short  digression  from  the  subject 

which    he    was    discussing,    and    then    exchiimed,    "  What    was    I    talking 

about  ?    Dear    me  !    I  can   no  longer  carry  on  two  different  processes  of 

thought  at  one  time,   as  I  used  to  be  able  to  do.      It    is    a    sign    of    old 

age  "—the  year  was    1873—"  and   I    ought    to    retire    from    public    life.      I 

am  sixty-four,  and    I    have    a    strong   opinion  that  a  man  should  not  be 

Prime    Minister    after    he    is    sixty-four.     His  best  days  are  over,   and  he 

is  moie   likely  to    damage    than    to    enhance    his    reputation    by  a   longer 

tenure    of     office.        Look     at    and    .         Both     stayed     in     office 

too  long,  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  lives  each  has  been 
showing  liow  easy  it  is  to  make  a  great  man  into  a  little  one."  How 
little  did  he  then  anticipate  that    he  was    himself    destined   to  be  Prim© 
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Minister  three  times  more,  aud  retire  from  public  life  twenty  years  later 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  having  in  the  interval  surpassed  some  of  the 
achievements  of  his  prime  ! 

His  general  position  Avith  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  quotation  from  his  "General  Introduction' 
to   "  The  People's  Bible  "  :— 


PROFESSOR     HUXLEY. 

(From  the  Painting  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier.) 


Attitude 

towards  the 

Old  Testament. 


"  It  is  not  necessary  here    to    inquire  whether    each   and    every  portion  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses  had  him   for   its  author,  or   wliether,  besides   the   palpable   case  of  the 
chapter  which  relates  to   his    death,  other  additions,  in  furtlierance  and 
exposition  of  his  career,  may  hare  been  made.     Christendom  at  large,  as 
well  as   the  Jewish  nation,  iirmly  believe  that  he  and  none  other  was 
the  great  legislator  of  the  Jewish  race ;  that  the  vital  substance  of  his 
legislation  remains  embodied    in    the    Pentateuch;    and,   as    it    may  be 
added,  that  never  in   human  history  was  any  legislation  so  profoundly 
and  so   durably    stamped    upon    the    life,   character,   and    experiences,   even    down    to    the 
visible  and  clamant  witness  of  the  present  day,  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

I  have  observed  a  disposition,  growing  into  a  fashion,  among  a 
certain  class  of  critics,  not  so  much  to  argue  against  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views  on  this  subject  and  on  the  question  of  Homer,  as  to  Avaive  him 
courteovisly  aside,  as  an  amateur  seeking  to  reopen  questions  which  have 
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been    conclusively  and    finally  settled    by    experts.      That    was    the    tone 
adopted  by   these  critics  in  the  controversy  between  Mr.    Gladstone    and 
Mr.      Huxley     on     the     cosmogony     of     Genesis,     and     it 
The  Controversy    was    Mr.    Huxley's    own    tone.      Now    the    simple    truth  is 
J^i*^  that,     on    the    question    in     dispute,    Mr.    Huxley    had    no 

Dr.  R^vme.  scientific  superiority  over  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent biologist ;  but  it  was  not  a  question  of  biology,  but 
rather  of  geology,  astronomy  and  palseontology,  sciences  in  which  Mr. 
Huxley  himself  was  an  amateiir.  He  somewhat  arrogantly  rebuked  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  having  neglected  to  consult  the  Avorks  of  Professor  Dana, 
whom  Mr.  Huxley  saluted  as  an  expert  of  authority.  Unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Huxley,  not  only  had  Mr.  Gladstone  studied  the  works  of  Professor 
Dana,  but  Professor  Dana  himself  took  Mr.  Gladstone's  part  in  a  letter 
in  which  he  said :  "  I  agree  in  all  essential  points  Avith  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  believe  that  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  and  science  are  in  accord." 
What  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  prove,  and  which  Mr.  Huxley  certainly 
did  not  disprove,  was  that  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  differs  so  generically 
from  all  other  cosmogonies  in  its  substantial  conformity  Avith  the  main 
conclusions  of  physical  science,  that  this  peculiarity  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  of  a  DiAdne  rcA^elation,  or  of  a  primeval 
tradition  handed  doAAOi  through  the  Abrahamic  branch  of  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  calls   "the  Adamic  race." 

That  there  should  not  have  been  a  literal  correspondence  between 
Genesis  and  modern  science  was  incAdtable.  For,  assuming  the  com- 
piler of  Genesis,  for  argument's  sake,  to  have  been  thoroughly  Avell 
acquainted  AA^th  the  discoA^eries  of  modern  science,  the  question  arises 
whether  he  could  haA'e  been  more  accurate,  in  conformity  AA'ith  his 
purpose,  than  he  actually  has  been.  His  purpose  evidently  AA'as  ethical 
and  religious,  namely,  to  teach  the  people  of  that  age  that  the  A^sible 
univex^se  AA'as  created  by  one  Supreme  Being  in  an  orderly  series  of  suc- 
cessive achieA'emeuts  culminating  in  man.  The  problem  for  the  AA^riter  of 
Genesis,  therefore,  was  Iioaa"  to  reconcile  scientific  accuracy  of  statement 
Avith  the  religious  presentment  of  facts  Avliich  it  was  his  main  purpose  to 
convey ;  in  other  Avords,  Iioaa'  to  impart  the  maximum  of  religious 
instruction  Avith  the  minimum  of  scientific  inaccuracy.  Is  it  certain  that 
even  Mr.  Huxley  Avould  have  been  able,  under  similar  conditions,  to 
acquit  himself  better  than  the  author  of  Genesis  has  done?  Why,  CA'en 
noAV,  Avith  the  latest  scientific  lights  gleaming  around  us,  Ave  are  obliged 
to  accommodate  our  language  to  the  illusions  of  the  senses  ratiier  than 
to  the  facts  of  science,  as  Avhen  Ave  speak  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  or 
of  new  moons  and  old.  If  the  Avriter  of  Genesis  liad  conformed  more 
accurately  than  he  has  done  to  the  rcA^elations  of  modern  science,  lie  AA^ould 
have  discredited  the  Avliole  of  his  narrative  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
tlius  defeated  his  pi-imarj'  motive  in  Avriting  at  all,  namely,  the  inculca- 
tion of  moral  and  religious  truths.  His  record  of  creation  is  luiique  among 
ancient  cosmogonies.  Reject  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  revelation,  either  to 
his  OAvn  mind  or  operating  thrcnigli  a  treasured  tradition,  and  his  success 
must  be  admitted  to  be  inexplicable.  That  is,  in  substance,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's argument  in  his  controA^ersy  Avitli  Dr.  Reville  and  Mr.  Huxley  ;  and 
it  Avas  assuredly  not  ujjset,  it  Avas  hardly  even  grapi^led  Avith,  by  his 
antagonists. 
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But  it  was  not  with  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  alone  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's eager  and  versatile  genius  prompted  him  to  deal.  He  entered 
into  a  searching  scrutiny  of  the  attempt  made  by  the 
Higher  Criticism  to  divorce  the  entire  Pentateuch  from  Authorship  of  the 
any  real  connection,  literary  or  otherwise,  with  Moses.  Pentateuch. 
According  to  that  theory  the  Pentatevich  in  the  mass 
was  a  pious  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  priestly  caste  at  the  period 
of  the  Exile,  or  even  later  with  respect  to  portions  of  it.  Moses 
is  admitted  to  have  been  an  historical  j>ersonage,  though  on  what 
ground  is  not  clear,  since  the  Pentateuch  is  our  only  au.thority  for  his 
existence ;  but  the  Higher  Criticism  "  questions  even  his  connection 
with  the  Decalogue."  In  his  examination  of  this  theory  Mr.  Gladstone 
exlaibits  all  the  resources  not  only  of  a  keen  dialectician,  but,  in 
addition,  of  an  erudite  scholar.  He  had  read  and  mastered,  in  his 
usual  thorough  manner,  the  works  of  Wellhausen  and  his  school  in  the 
original.  And  while  he  gracefully  yields,  ''not  only  respectful  attention, 
but  provisional  assent,  to  the  conclusions  of  linguists  in  their  own 
domain,"  he  maintains  that  "  in  the  examinations  directed  to  the 
matter  as  opposed  to  the  form,  their  authority  is  of  a  less  stringent 
character,  and  may  even  decline  to  zero.  The  historical  aspects  and 
relations  which  open  out  this  field  are  not  theirs  exclusively,  and  we 
may  canvass  and  question  their  conclusions,  just  as  it  is  open  to  us 
to  proceed  with  the  conclusions  of  Macaulay  or  Grote."  And  he 
characterises  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  involved  the  whole 
Pentateuch  in  "  the  general  discredit  of  a  mythical  or  legendary  in- 
ception "  as  a  "  vague,  irrational,  unscientific  method  of  proceeding." 
"  The  hypothesis "  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  lie  says,  "  is  one  reaching 
far  beyond  the  jorovince  of  specialism,  and  requiring  to  be  tested  by 
considerations  more  broadly  historical."  But  the  exigencies  of  space 
forbid  me  to  do  more  here  than  give  in  succinct  form  some  specimens 
of  his  argument. 

1.  According  to  the  Higher  Criticism  the  Pentateuch,  especially  those 
parts  which  they  term  the  "'Priest-Code,'  was  de^dsed,  probably  after 
the  Exile,  in  the  interest  of  the  priestly  order."  But  "  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  established  a  caste  which  was  in  professional  rivalry 
^vith  the  priesthood,"  and  established  an  effective  censorship  over  it.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  prophets  would  have  tacitly  sanctioned  such  a 
gigantic  forgery  as  the  Higher  Criticism  alleges  ? 

2.  The  Higher  Criticism  admits  that  the  priests  published  their  forgery 
"under  the  shelter  of  the  great  name  of  Moses."  Why?  Obviously 
"  becavTse  that  name  had  already  acquired  and  consolidated  its  avithority 
from  its  being  inseparably  attached  to  the  original  gift  of  the  Law." 

3.  Considering  the  extraordinary  pains  which  the  Jews  took  (described 
by  Mr.  Gladstone)  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  theory 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  would  argue  "  something  like  hallucination  on  the 
part  of"  an  entire  nation. 

4.  "  Moses  belongs  to  the  class  of  nation-makers,"  and  the  Pentateuch 
bears  internal  evidence  of  one  masterful  spirit  and  dominant  will  shaping 
and  solidifying  a  nomadic  tribe  into  a  nation  of  singular  tenacity.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  band  of  priestly  forgers  could  have  stamjDcd  this 
iiotable  characteristic  on  their  literary  fraud. 
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5.  The  sacred  books  and  legislation  traditionally  ascribed  to  Moses  nn- 
doiibtedly  "formed  the  character  of  the  HebreAvs  as  a  separate  and  peculiar 
people."  The  Moses  of  the  Pentateuch  was  a  man  eminently  qualified  for 
such  an  achievement.  The  story  offered  to  us  by  the  Higher  Criticism, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  fit  the  circumstances,  and  is  in  parts  glaringly 
inconsistent  with  them. 

6.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  irreconcilable  with  the  later  date 
assigned  to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  by  the  Higher  Criticism.  The  racial 
and  religious  feud  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  would  inevitably  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  former — if  they  had  the  disposition,  which  they 
certainly  Avould  not  have  had — to  palm  off  a  forgery  of  their  x^^ests  on 
their  jealous  rivals.  Yet  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Higher 
Criticism  conducts  us.    It  is  incredible. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  called  attention  to  one  vei'y  serious  asj^ect  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  which  has  escaped  general  observation ;  I  mean  its  fluid 
condition.  It  is  like  a  moving  bog,  submerging  to-day  the 
Fluidity  of  the  position  which  it  had  but  yesterday  pronounced  secure. 
Higher  Criticism.  As  late  as  1889  Wellhausen  "  held  that  Moses  had  a  hand 
in  the  Legislative  Books,  many  of  the  laws  "  being  "  without 
sense  or  jjurpose  except  in  regard  to  circumstances  which  disappeared  with 
the  Mosaic  period."  "  The  legislation,  in  its  spirit  and  character  as  a  whole, 
is  genviinely  Mosaic"  ;  and  "  Ave  stand,  at  least  as  to  the  three  middle  Books" 
of  the  Pentateuch,  "  upon  historical  ground  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
unauthenticated  or  legendary."  All  that  is  now  abandoned,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  more  than  justified  in  observing  "that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  learn  whether  there  exists  any  real  standing  ground  which  the  present 
negatiA^e  AA'ritei's  mean  not  only  to  occupy,  but  to  hold.  Almost  any  repre- 
sentation of  their  views  may  be  either  supported  or  contradicted  by  citing 
particular  expressions  from  their  AA^orks.'"  "With  the  lapse  of  time"  the 
Higher — or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  it,  the  Negative — Criticism,  "  continually 
adopts  ncAV  negations."  "  The  more  conservative  of  the  latest  schools 
exhibit  to  us  no  principle  which  separates  them  in  the  mass  from  the  bolder 
disintegration."  So  that  "what  is  noAV  the  tiltivia  Thule  of  the  system 
may,  a  short  time  hence,  appear  only  to  have  been  a  stage  on  the  way  to 
positions  as  yet  undreamt  of."  In  short,  the  Old  Testament  is,  under  this 
treatment,  in  jjrocess  of  being  relegated  to  the  I'egion  of  fable. 

Mr,  Gladstone  himself,  hoAA^ever,  by  no  means  takes  up  an  extreme 
position.  "Tliat  alone  for  which  1  contend,"  he  says,  is  "that  the  heai't 
and  substance  of  the  legislative  and  institutional  system  deliA'ered  to  us 
in  the  Pentateuch  is  historically  trustAvorthy." 

So  fai'  ^Iv.  Gladstone  is  on  common  ground  Avith  all  Avho  hold  the  creed 

of  Christendom  ;  i)ut  more  briefly,   Avith  all  Avho  accept  the  doctrines  of 

the  Trinity  and  Incarnation.     For  not  a  few  devout  Christians,  and  cA'en 

some  High  Churchmen,  arc  to  be  found  among  the  adherents  of  the  Higher 

Criticism.      But  Mr.   Gladstone  Avas  not  oidy  an  earnest  Christian,  he  AA^as 

also  a  sincere  and   loyal  Churchman  of  the  type  Avhich  is 

Mr.  Gladstone's    commonly  called  High  Church.      Yet  not  a  Nonconformist 

Churchmanship.     jn    the   land    Avas   more  trusted   or  held    in  higher  honovir 

tlian     he     among     Nonconformists    of     all    denominations. 

And    this    not    merely,    I    believ^e,   because    they    recognised    the    sincerity 

of  his  character,  the  j)urity  of  his  motives,  and  the  unattected  simplicity 
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of  his  piety,  but  because  they  felt  that  even  ecclesiastically  he  had  much 
in  common  with  them,  and  they  with  him,  though  they  might  not  all  find 
it  easy  to  put  their  impressions  into  words. 

In  religion,  as  in  jjolitics,  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  grew  by  a  process 
of  gradual  and  logical  development,  and  he  never  retraced  his  steps. 
What  seem  to  be  inconsistencies  in  his  public  conduct 
will  generally  be  found  on  closer  examination  to  be  no  Gradual  Growth  of 
inconsistencies  at  all.  "In  the  changing  state  of  human  Religious  Views, 
affairs,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  the  man  Avho  is 
consistent  to  his  opinions  will  be  thought  inconsistent  to  his  jiolitics."* 
"  Circumstances,"  says  Burke,  "  which  with  some  gentlemen  pass  for 
nothing,  give  in  reality  to  every  political  principle  its  distinguishing 
colour  and  discriminating  effect."  t  Two  diametrically  opposite  coiirses 
of  conduct  at  different  periods  may  thus  be  evidence,  not  of  inconsistency, 
but  of  the  strictest  consistency.  To  take  an  instance  :  Mr.  Gladstone's 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent 
with  his  book  on  "  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,"  was  demanded  by  the  argument  of  that  book.  DisestablisWng  the 
He  admitted  in  his  book  that  the  ecclesiastical  Establish-  Irish  Church, 
ment  in  Scotland  and  the  Maynooth  grant  in  Ireland  were 
an  infringement  of  his  principle.  But  factuin  valet,  and  he  acquiesced,  but 
with  the  intimation  that  his  theory  of  Church  and  State  would  not  bear 
the  strain  of  any  additional  inroads.  So  long  as  he  defended  the  ecclesi- 
astical Establishment  in  Ireland  it  was  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  divinely  ordained  institution,  not  merely  for  the  maintenance,  but 
also  for  the  propagation,  of  revealed  truth.  As  it  happens,  one  of 
the  first  speeches  he  made  in  Parliament  was  on  the  Irish  Church. 
It  "was  in  the  year  1833,  on  Lord  Derby's  proposal  to  abolish  a  large 
number  of  bishoprics  and  capitular  establishments.  He  admitted  that 
the  Irish  Church  was  overmanned  for  its  existing  needs,  but  not  for 
the  needs  which  he  too  sanguinely  believed  would  be  created  by  the 
activity  and  expansion  of  the  Church.  And  he  gave  utterance  to  one 
pregnant  sentence,  which  went  to  the  core  of  the  question:  "He  feared 
that  the  probable  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  place  the  Church  on  an 
xiutenahle  foundation."  It  was  a  tacit  admission  that  the  Irish  Church 
was  begun  to  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  Church  of  a  privileged 
minority,  a  position  entirely  opposed  to  the  theory  propounded  five 
years  later  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  book.  In  1835  he  made  a  speech  against 
the  Appropriation  Clause,  in  which  he  took  the  same  ground.  In  1836 
he  made  a  speech  on  the  Tithes  and  Church  (of  Ireland)  Bill,  in  which 
he  said  : — 

"A  Church  Establishment  is  maintained  either  for  the  sake  of  its  members  or  its 
doctrines ;  for  those  whom  it  teaclies  or  for  that  which  it  teaches.  On  the  former 
ground  it  is  not  in  equity  tenable  for  a  moment.  AVhy  should  any  preference  be  given 
to  me  over  another  fellow-subject?  or  what  claim  have  I  personally  to  have  my  religion 
supported  whilst  another  is  disallowed  by  the  State  ?  No  claim  whatever  in  respect  to  myself. 
I  concur  entirely  with  gentlemen  opposite,  hostile  to  an  Establishment,  that  no  personal 
privilege  ought  in  such  a  matter  to  be  allowed.  ...  It  is  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord    (John    Russell)    which    is    really  open    to    the    charge  of    bigotry,   intolerance,    and 

*  "Memoirs,"  i.,  130.  t  Works,  iv.,  157. 
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arbitrary  selection;  because,  disavowing  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  truth,  he 
continues,  by  way  of  personal  privilege  to  the  Protestants,  the  legal  recognition  of  their 
Church  which  he  refuses  to  the  Church  of  the  Roman  Catholics." 

Thus  he  spoke  two  years  before  the  publication  of  his  book  on  "The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,"  which  has  been  dealt  with  at 
length  in  another  chapter  of  this  work.*  His  argument,  therefore, 
bound  him  to  advocate  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  as  soon 
as  its  ovm  accredited  guardians  and  supporters  placed  it  definitely  and 
finally  on  the  ground  which  Mr.  Gladstone  emphatically^  declared  in  1836 
to  be  "  not  in  equity  tenable  for  a  moment." 

But  it  was   altogether  alien  from  his  moral   temper  and   habit  of  mind 
to  precipitate  events  which  he  nevertheless  saw  to   be  inevitable.     In   1845 
Sir  Robert   Peel  proposed  to  increase    the    grant    to   May- 
The  Maynooth     nooth     College ;     and     Mr.     Gladstone,     as     is    to    be    set 
Grant.  out    in    another    chapter,    thereupon    resigned    office,    and 

all  the  brilliant  prospects  which  that  important  office 
gave  him  in  a  Government  that  was  not  only  strong  in  the  ability 
of  its  personnel  and  the  number  of  its  supporters,  but  which  promised 
to  be  durable  in  addition.  Bat  he  resigned,  not  because  he  objected 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposal — for  he  supported  it  soon  afterwards  by 
sijeech  and  vote — but  to  give  a  public  pledge  of  his  disinterestedness 
in  his  change  of  policy.  In  explaining  his  resignation  to  the  House  of 
Commons  he  formally  discarded  his  published  theory  of  Church  and 
State,  while  still  "  believing  it  to  be  the  most  salutary  and  the  best  in 
any  condition  of  the  jDublic  sentiment  that  will  bear  its  application." 
That  condition  no  longer  existed  in  England,  and  "therefore  he  held 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  apply  his  mind"  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Irish  Church  question  under  its  changed  conditions,  "  free  from  any 
slavish  regai'd  to  a  mere  phantom  of  consistency,  and  with  the  sole  and 
single  view  of  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion  as,  upon  the  whole,  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  seem  to 
demand." 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  poAver  of  prejudice  to  close  the  mind 
against  the  plainest  facts  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proiDosed  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  in  1868,  the  book  which  he  had  formally  discarded  in 
1845,  and  again  in  1817,  Avas  made  the  basis  of  the  most  violent  attacks  on 
his  consistency  and  political  honour,  and  by  able  men,  too,  in  evident 
good  faith.  If  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  argument  of  the 
book,  together  with  tlie  liglit  cast  upon  it  by  his  speeches  in  Parliament, 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  very  book  out  of  which  they  were  flinging 
their  missiles  at  him,  left  him,  under  the  circumstances,  no  other  alter- 
native than  political  action  against  the  privileged  position  of  the  Irish 
Church.  What  were  the  circumstances  ?  In  1867  Mr.  Disraeli's  Government 
i'eop(;ned  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  by  a  simultaneous  i^olicy  of 
cutting  down  and  "  levelling  up."  The  policy  of  1833,  against  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  protested  as  imiierilling  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Establish 
ment,  was  to  be  still  further  developed  by  the  suppression  of  more 
bishoprics  and  the  amalgamation  of  more  parishes.  And  this  was  to  be 
combined  with  a  partial  endowment  of  other   religious  denominations.     In 

•  See  pp.  227—235. 
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other  words,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  invited,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to 
sanction  the  two  things  which  he  had  repeatedly  denounced  as  fatal  to 
the  Establishment,  namely  plurality  of  State  religions  and  the  stereotyping 
of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  privileged  religion  in  perjietuity  for  the  Protestaiit 
minority.  Thus  challenged,  he  had  no  choice  but  that  of  disestablishment. 
He  had  himself  laid  doAvn,  fifteen  years  previously,  the  princii^le  on  Avhicli 
he  was  now  forced  to  act.  In  his  essay  on  "The  Functions  of  Laymen  in 
the  Church,"  he  wrote  :  "  As  the  spirit  of  wisdom  will  not  permit  the 
wilful  acceleration  of  a  crisis,  so  when  the  crisis  has  arrived,  futile  efforts 
at  procrastination  can  only  purchase  a  miserable  momentary  respite  at  an 


I'hulo:   n\  Laurence,  Itabtl, 
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unbounded  cost,   and  the  path  of  safety  lies  only  through  a  tempered  and 
calculated  boldness." 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  now  been  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
idea    of   a  Church  was    not  that    of  a  voluntary  association  of  Chi'istian 
people  for  the    purpose    of    religious  worship  and    nuitual 
edification.       On    the    contrary,    he    believed    that    "  Christ         Theory  of 
our   Lord  founded  the   Church    as   a  visible  and   organised        t^®  Church. 
society,   by  a  commission    from    Himself " ;    that    "  He    did 
this  in  the  most  definite  and  pointed  way  by  a  charge,  not  to  the  mass 
of   believers  promiscuously,   but   to  the    Apostles    whom    He    had    chosen, 
and  whom  in   many  significant  ways  He  designated  as  His   successors  in 
carrying    forward    the    work    of    the    Incarnation  ;    and,   again,    that    this 
charge,  far   from  being  limited  to  the  brief  term  of  their  pei'sonal  careers 
upon  earth,   was  expressly  extended  by  a  promise  of  His  superintending 
presence  with  them  (which  could  only  mean  with  them  and  their  successors) 
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until  the  end  of  the  world  "  ;  *'  finally,  that  this  Church  was  to  be  the 
great  standing  witness  in  the  world  for  Him  and  for  the  recovery  of  lost 
mankind." 

These  propositions  he  lays  down  in  an  essay  published  as  late  as  the 
year  1894  ;  and  he  had  argued  them  out  in  an  elaborate  treatise  of  up- 
wards of  500  pages  octavo  on  "  Church  Principles  Considered  in  Their 
Results,"  published  in  the  year  1840,  that  is,  three  years  after  his  book 
on  Church  and  State.  The  volume  has  been  out  of  print  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  appears  to  be  very  little  known.  I  picked  up  a  second- 
hand copy  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  fascinated  by  it.  It  is  a  most 
remarkable  production  from  the  pen  of  a  young  man  of  thirty,  displaying 
great  learning,  intellectual  fertility  as  well  as  versatility,  a  rare  grasp 
of  the  philosophy  of  Christianity  in  its  iDrinciples  and  their  practical 
results,  and  a  knowledge  of  theology  which  would  have  qualified  him 
for  a  University  chair  in  that  science.  I  once  remarked  to  a  theological 
professor  in  one  of  our  two  great  Universities  that  the  book  was  the 
ablest  exposition  I  had  ever  read  of  the  philosophy  of  the  sacramental 
system.  "  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  always 
recommend  my  class  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  picking  iip  a  copy  of 
it."  Dr.  Dollinger,  too,  had  quite  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  book  as  I 
have.  About  six  years  ago  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  should 
publish  a  revised  edition  of  it,  and  he  received  the  suggestion  favourably, 
and  Avould  probably  have  acted  on  it  if  his  life  had  been  spared  a  little 
longer. 

The  book  consists  of  seven  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which  he  takes 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  which  he  intends  to  traverse  in  his 
argument ;  and  in  the  second  discusses  the  subject  of  Rationalism. 

The  third  chapter  deals  A\^th  the  rationale  of  the  Church  as  an  institution 
divinely  ordained  for  the  moral  recovery  of  man.  Moehler's  phrase,  that 
the  Church  is  "  the  continuation  of  the  Incarnation ' — that  is,  the  organ 
by  means  of  which  the  members  of  the  human  race  become  partakers  of  the 
Incarnation  —  took  root  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind.  I  have  often  heard  him 
quote  it. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  "The  Sacraments";  the  fifth,  "o-ith  "  The 
Apostolical  Succession"  ;  the  sixth,  with  "  The  specific  claim  of  the  Church  of 
England "  ;  the  seventh,  which  is  subdivided  into  five  sections,  deals  Avith 
"  Cliurch  principles  in  relation  to  present  circumstances,"  and  furnishes 
answers  to  various  objections  brought  against  them. 

This  brief  summary  will  give  some,  though  an  inadequate,  idea  of  the 
wide  area  covered  by  the  volume.  The  only  part  of  it  with  which  the 
limitations  of  space  Avill  allow  me  to  deal  is  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  bearing  of  that  question  on  the  position  of  Christian 
communities  Avhich  reject  Episcopacy.  Mr.  Gladstone  Avorked  out  his  idea 
of  the  Church  mainly  by  his  own  refiection  and  reading.  Born  and  brought 
up  in  a  loligious  atmosphere  Avhich  AA'as  mainly  EA^angelical,  he  AA^ent  up 
to  Oxford  Avitli  a  mind  deeply  imbued  AAdth  religious  impressions,  but  Avith- 
out  any  clearly  defined  A'icAvs  as  to  the  Churcli.  And  he  left  Oxford  in  the 
dawn  of  the  Oxford  moA'ement  Avithout  receiA-ing  any  influence  from  it.  I 
asked  him  about  fourteen  years  ago  if  NcAvman  exei-cised  any  influence  over 
him.  "  Personally,  ikjuc,"  he  said.  "  I  scarcely  kncAV^  him  at  Oxford,  and  I 
ha  AC  had  very  little  intercourse  with  him  since.     I  AA'orked  out  my  views  on 
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Chiii'cli  matters  chiefly  alone.  The  only  man  who  ever  really  influenced 
me  was  Hope-Scott.  He  could  twist  me  round  his  finger  ;  and  he  was  the 
only  man  who  could." 

It  was  from  the  New  Testament,  read  in  the  light  reflected  on  it  from 
the  Old,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  derived  his  first  idea  of  the  Chuicli  as  a  cor- 
porate society  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  guardian  of  revealed  truth 
and  the  organ  for  the  restoration  of  humanity  under  and  in  union  with 
its  Head,  the  Second  Adam.  It  followed  fi'om  this  that  the  Church  must 
be  fi'om  above,  not  from  below,  ordained  by  God,  not  instituted  by  man. 
The  difficulty  of  accepting  the  second  view  is  stated  by  him  as  follows : — 

"  But  if  the  Cliristian  society,  in  which  we  live,  may  be  fitly  and  Scripturally  governed 
by  men  whom  we  ourselves  appoint  to  offices  which  we  ourselves  define,  then  the  idea  of 
the  Gospel  as  a  dispensation  coming  from  God  to  us  is  contradicted  and  reversed  ;  and  we 
are  exhibited  as  the  framers  of  a  religious  system,  as  bestowing  on  God  that  which  He  has 
bestowed  on  us;  our  will  is  assumed  as  the  origin  fi'om  which  it  proceeds,  and  our  under- 
standing, by  sure  if  not  immediate  consequence,  comes  to  be  the  measure  of  the  doctrines 
which  it  propounds.  If  any  man,  or  any  number  or  body  of  men,  may  assume  to  themselves 
the  ordinary  ministry  of  the  Church,  then  how  am  I,  the  private  person,  to  be  persuaded  that 
this  is  really  a  dispensation  in  which  all  ultimate  effect  depends  lapon  the  unseen  workings 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  I  see  the  administration  of  the  ordinances,  to  which  this  most 
special  and  assured  working  is  attached,  not  regulated  by  any  Divine  law,  not  fenced  off 
from  common  contact,  but  at  the  mercy  and  the  pleasure  of  every  private  man  according  to  his 
option,  or  his  imagination,  or  his  persuasion,  or,  what  is  in  principle  no  better,  of  some 
self-constituted  bodj^,  more  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  flesh,  but  not  one  whit  better  supplied 
with  authority  from  the  Head  and  Ruler  of  the  Church.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  right 
of  any  private  Christian  to  administer  sacraments  ?  or  of  any  number  of  private  Christians 
either  to  do,  or  to  authorise  the  doing,  of  such  an  act?  or  of  any  civil  person?  If  such  a 
right  be  assumed  by  the  Christian,  why  need  it  be  limited  to  Christians?  Why  may  not  the 
pagan  baptise  himself  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  one  case  of  excess  is  not  more  outrageous  tlian 
another,  but  this  —  that  when  we  leave  the  record  of  Scriptural  authority,  realised  in  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  we  shall  strive  in  vain  to  limit  the  abuse,  the  profanation,  for  whose 
first  commencements  we  shall  have  become  responsible,  and  whose  extreme  degrees  are 
too  sure  to  follow."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  thus  grounded  his  idea  of  the  Church  ;.  i  what  he 
gathered  from  Holy  Scripture  and  found  ratified,  as  he  believed,  by 
ample  historic  evidence.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  believer  in  the  much  derided 
and  mucli  misunderstood  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession.  How  he 
reconciled  that  belief  with  his  sympathy  with  non-episcopal  denominations, 
and  his  high  appreciation  of  their  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  we 
shall  see  later  on.  In  discussing  the  question  he  pertinently  directs 
attention  to  the  fundamental  difl'erence  on  this  subject  between  Presby- 
terians and  other  Protestant  bodies.  He  quotes  Presbyterian  divines  of 
avithority  to  show  that  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  admits  the 
principle  of  Apostolical  Succession,  but  claims  it  through  Presbyterian 
channels  ;  Avhereas  other  Protestant  bodies  reject  the  principle,  and  Avitli 
it  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  Divine  institiition  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  civil  institutions  may  claim  Divine  sanction.  The  Protes- 
tants of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  "  repudiated  the  Apostoli- 
cal Succession  in  the  Episcopate,  while  they  continue  to  hold  it  by  an 
intermediate  arrangement  in  the  Presbyteriate."  + 

But  what  do  the  iipholders  of  this  Apostolical  Succession  of  the 
Christian  ministry  mean  by  the  term  ?    They  are  supposed,  by  those  who 

*"  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results,"  p.  225.  flbid.,  p.  409. 
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substitute  supercilious  scoru  for  rational  argument,  to  uieau  that  there 
has  beeu  from  the  Apostles'  time  to  our  o^ii  an  irrefragable  succession  of 
a  priestly  caste  of  •'  magicallj'  endowed  men  with  power  to  "work 
miracles."  Having  labelled  the  doctrine  with  this  "bad  name,"  they 
leave  it  to  the  proverbial  fate  of  the  dog  that  has  beeu  so  treated.  I 
do  not  know  one  writer  who  holds  this  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  : 
certainly  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not.  The  rational  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
Succession  is  very  different,  and  admits  of   rational  treatment. 

Is  the  Chiu'ch,  in  matter  of  fact,  a  series  of  fortuitous  aggregations 
of  private  Christians,  locally  distributed  under  different  constitutions  and 
rules,  like  pohtical  clubs,  "with  no  other  principle  of  unity  than  that  of 
common  sympathies  and,  in  a  general  waj',  common  aims?  May  any  man, 
or  any  number  of  men,  start  a  Church  ad  libitum,  with  just  as  valid 
a  i)ower  of  ordaining  ministers  and  administering  sacraments  as  is 
claimeil  by  the  historic  churches  of  Christendom?  Is  there  no  essential 
difference  between  the  appointment  of  the  Christian 
The  ■Nonconformist    ministry    and    the    election    of    a    club    committee?      The 

View  of  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  editing  the  corresi3ondence 
^^'^  '  and  diary  of  his  ancestor,  gives  an  account  (quoted  by  Mr. 

Gladstone)  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  English  Xon- 
conformists  of  his  day  which  tallies  with  this  description. 

On  this  xievr  of  the  Chiu'ch  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession 
is  an  obvious  absurdity.  But  is  it  the  view  which  the  Bible  presents  to 
us  ?  With  abundant  courtesy  and  deference  to  those  who  hold  it,  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  not.  He  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  terms  used  of 
the  Chiu'ch  by  its  Divine  Foimder  and  His  Apostles.  It  is  described  as 
a  "  kingdom,"  of  which  Christ  is  the  King ;  a  body,  of  Avhicli  Christ  is 
the  Head ;  a  tree,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Trunk.  These  terms  imply  an 
organism,  a  living  structure  whose  parts  are  bound  together  by  a  vital 
principle  of  imitj',  and  dischai'ge  their  separate  fimctions,  not  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but  in  subordination  to  the  law  of  corporate 
life  which  knits  the  "many  members"  into  "one  body."  This  "view  of  the 
Church  excludes  the  idea  of  its  being  regarded  as  a  fortuitous  aggregation 
of  units,  like  a  school  of  thought,  or  of  philosophy,  or  like  some  voluntary 
guikl  or  brotherhood  associated  for  some  specific  purpose.  The  Church, 
thus  viewed  as  a  "visible  society  founded  by  Christ  for  the  conservation  of 
revealetl  truth  and  the  propagation  of  Divine  life  among  a  race  that 
had  become  spiritually  anjemic  from  the  effects  of  sin,  Mr.  Gladstone 
traces  through  the  Xew  Testament,  and  especially  through  the  Paidine 
Ei)istles.  This  double  aspect  of  the  raison  d't'tre  of  the  Church  is 
emphasised  in  St.  Pauls  charge  to  Timothy.  He  was  to  hold  fast  the  form 
{broTuraxTis,  i.e.  outUue  Or  summary)  of  sound  words  which  had  beeu 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Apostle.  And  this  creed,  or  summary  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  Apostle  calls  a  "deposit";  "the  good  deposit  (T»;r 
Ko^h"  TrapaKaraeiiKvy)  whicli  was  Committed  unto  thee  guard  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  wliich  dwelleth  in  us."  And  this  faith,  or  body  of  revealed  truths, 
says  another  Ajjostle,  was  "delivered  once  for  all  (aira|  TrapaSoOuffv)"  to  the 
Cliristian  siKriety.  Here  Ave  have  the  difference  between  the  truths  em- 
bfxJied  in  the  Christian  creed  and  those  acquired  and  discovered  by 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  former  have  ])een  delivered  once 
for   all    as    a    sacred  trust,  and    are    susceptible    of    infinite    application, 
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illustration,  and  amplification,  but  exclude  any  heterogeneous  addition, 
and  also  any  other  development  than  that  of  explanation  and  logical 
deduction.  And  this  sacred  deposit  St.  Paul  bids  Timothy  "commit  to 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  Secular  know- 
ledge might  be  left  to  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  human  affairs ; 
progression,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  zigzag,  by  devious  paths  and 
many  a  blunder,  to  fresh  acquisitions.  Human  reason  may  be  trusted  to 
guard  this  store,  and  to  recover  what  has  been  lost.  But  what  St.  Paul 
calls  the  "mysteries"  of  the  Christian  faith  are  at  once  more  jirecious 
than  secular  knowledge,  and  less  easy  to  recover  Avhen  lost.  Hence  the 
need  of  a  special  organisation  to  guard  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  noble  fidelity  of  the  Christians 
of  Turkey  —  Greeks,   Bulgarians,  Armenians,   Nestorians — to    the  Christian 
faith.      For  centuries  they  have  faced  and  endured  every 
form  of  ignominy,  servitude,  torture,  and  death,  and  have       The  Eastern 
suffered  martyi-doin  in  myriads  for  the  sake  of  "the  good         Churclies. 
deposit"  which  had  come  down  to  them  "encased,"  as  he 
says,  "  in  the  well-knit   skeleton  of  a  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system, 
such  as  is  maintained  in  principle  by  the  ancient  Churches."    Superstitious 
they  might  be,   and  ill-informed  and  degraded  ;  but  they  had  a  vigorous 
and  brave  life,  fed  and  sustained  by  the  "faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints ; "  and  the  question  was  whether  that  spiritual  life  would  have  sur- 
vived "the  destruction  of   the  well-knit  skeleton"  which  enclosed  it.     In 
any  case  it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  the  picture  of  the  Church  delineated 
in  the  New  Testament  was  that  of  a  visible  organic  body,  commissioned 
from  above,  not  developed  from  below.     Our  Lord  ordained  His  Apostles 
and    gave    them    a    commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the 
sacraments,   "with  a  promise  of   His  perpetual   presence    with    the  society 
which  He  was  thus  founding.    And  the  Apostles  similarly  ordained  others 
— St.  Paul,  for  example,  Timothy  and  Titus — to  guard  "the  good  deposit" 
and  to  ordain  approved  presbyters  "in  every  city." 

Having  exhausted  the  argument  from  the  New  Testament  as  to  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  passes  on  to 
the  evidence  supplied  by  ecclesiastical  and  secular  history,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  here  to  give  even  a  crude  epitome. 

But    it    has    been    maintained    by    Chillingworth    and    others    that,    as- 
suming Episcopacy  to  have  been  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church, 
the    doctrine    of   chances    throws    such    a    doubt    on    the 
unbroken  continuity  of  the  succession  as  to  invalidate  its        Apostolical 
claim  on  our  belief.    Mr.   Gladstone,   while  apologising  for     succession  and 
entering    on   "  this  rather  unworthy  discussion,"  examines      the  Doctrine 
the    argument    seriously.      He    maintains    that   "  the    prob- 
ability   of    a    flaw    affecting    the    present    orders    of    the 
clergy   is    indefinitely   minute ;    and    is    not   increased    but    diminished    at 
each  new  transmission  of  the  ordaining  power."     For  this  conclusion  he 
gives  his  reasons  in  an  interesting  x^assage  on   the   doctrine    of   chances. 
Seeing  that  three  bishops  are  canonically  required  to  take  part  in  every 
episcopal    consecration,    "  the    chances,   mathematically  computed,    against 
this    contingency  [of  an  invalid  consecration],  are  as  the  third  poAver  of 
8,000,  or  as  512,000,000,000  are  to  unity." 

But  in  the  last  resort  he  fell  back  on  his  favourite  Butleriau  argument 
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of  analogy.  The  unbroken  succession  of  the  ministry  through  the 
Episcopate  seemed  to  him  the  strongest  instance  in  all  history  -of  valid 
devolution  of  title  or  i^rcjperty.  He  could  not  think  of  any  other  case 
where  legal  succession  was  so  Avell  proved  and  so  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion in  every  link. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  idea  of  the  Church  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  is 

in  itself  arrogant ;  and  that  it  "unchurches"   non-episcopal   denominations. 

To   the    former    he    replies    that   nearly    every    religious    denomination    is 

obnoxious  to  the  same  accusation,  and  that,   in  matter  of  fact,   it  is  not 

true.      If   you    believe    yourself   in    possession    of   precious 

Objections  truths    and    privileges,   you    are  not   arrogant   in    pressing 

RepeUed.  their  acceptance  on  those  who  do  not  possess  them.     And 

was  not  this  the  claim  "under  which  the  gemune  Puritans, 
and  the  whole  Presbyterian  body,  from  Cartwiiglit  doAvnwards,  contended 
against  the  Prelatical  constitution  of  the  Chiirch  of  England,  and  against 
her  rites  and  ceremonies?  namely,  that  the  entire  constitution  of  the 
Church  was  defined  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  that  constitution  Avas 
exclusively  Presbyterian?"  But  this  feeling  ought  to  breed  humility^ 
not  arrogance.  The  man  'who  believes  himself  in  possession  of  superior 
spiritual  privileges  should  humble  himself  before  those  who  live  up  to 
their  light  better  than  he  does  to  his.* 

To  the  objection  that  his  doctrine  unchurches  other  Christian 
communities,  Mr.  Gladstone  replies  that  the  doctrine  of  some  kind 
of  succession  is  held  by  others  than  Episcopalians  :  by  "  many  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland";  by  Wesleyans,  "as  far  as  re- 
spects the  administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ; "  by  Lutherans, 
and  by  "some  most  learned  and  distinguished  Germans":— 

"  But  it  is  clear  that  those  who  recognise  the  succession  in  any  form  as  essential  to 
a  Church,  are  thereby  laid  open  to  precisely  the  same  cliarge  of  unchurching  others ; 
for  they  '  unchurch '  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  the  other 
minor  sections  of  Protestants."  f 

And,  after  all,  the  question  of  "  unchiu'ching "  is  a  question  of 
definition.  No  Christian  body  ought  to  consider  itself  unchurched  which 
does  not  find  itself  robbed  of  anything  that  enters  into  its  definition 
of  a  Church. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  another  answer  which  goes  more  to  the 
lieart  of  the  question.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  Archbishop  Laud,  which 
he  justly  describes  as  "  full  alike  of  charity  as  of  wisdom,"  and  which  speaks 
of  the  non-(;piscopal  communities  of  his  day  as  "  retaining  an  internal 
coinmuiiioii  Avitli  the  whole  visible  Church  of  Clirist  iu  the  fundamental 
points  of  faith  and  the  performance  of  acts  of  charity."  "These,"  says 
Laud,  "however  misled,  are  neither  heretics  nor  scliismatics  in  the 
sight  of  Gotl,  and  are  therefore  in  a  state  of  salvation."  Taking  that 
passage  for  his  text,  Mr.  (Gladstone  argues  that  we  have  no  right  to  set 
Vjounds  to  (jod's  channels  of  grace.  While  loyally  maiiitaiiiing  the  truth 
as  Ave  have  received  it,  we  are  not  entitled  to  pass  judgment  on  others. 
We  may  trust  that  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth "  Avill  here,  as  elsewhere', 
"  do  riglit."    We  liave  instances  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  summary 

•  "  Church  Principles,"  pp.  402-5.  t  Ibid.  pp.  108-11. 
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retribution  on  persons  who  usurjied  functions  to  which  they  had 
not  been  commissioned,  yet  the  Evangelists,  on  the  otlier  hand,  relate 
the  story  of  the  man  Avho  cast  out  devils  in  Christ's  name,  but  refused 
to  join  the  company  of  His  chosen  disciples,  and  Avhom  therefore  they 
forbade.  "Forbid  him  not,"  said  their  Master;  "for  there  is  no  man 
that  can  do  a  miracle  in  my  Name  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  Me ; 
for  he  that  is  not  against  iis  is  on  our  j^art."  * 

Such  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  toAvards  Protestant  Dissenters  in 
those  early  days  when  he  Avas  described  by  Macaiilay  as  the  rising  hope 
of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories.  His  feeling  toAvards  them  even  then 
Avas  kindly  and  sympathetic;  ahvays  looking  out  for  points  of  agreement 
rather  than  of  difference,  and  recognising  Avith  devout  thankfulness  every 
manifestation  of  God's  Spirit  Avorking  through  their  ministrations ;  man- 
fully cleaving  to  his  oaa'u  principles  and  acting  on  them,  and  leaving  the 
rest  "  for  Him  and  not  for  us  to  determine."  Ea'cii  then  he  recoiled  from 
the  hard  tone  of  Sir  William  Palmer  toAvards  Dissenters  in  his  masterly 
"Treatise  on  the  Church,"  Avhicli  Mr,  Gladstone,  in  common  Avith  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  Cardinal  NcAvman,  so  greatly  admired.  His  attitude  toAvards 
non-episcopal  denominations  became  still  further  modified  Avith  the  experi- 
ence of  years,  and  Avith  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  Divine  Avill  for 

the    present  in  the  disorganised  and  divided  condition   of 

Desire  for  the       Christendom.     The  reunion  of  Chiistendom  AA'as  one  of  the 

Reunion  of        dreams   of   his    life.      His    Master's    dying    prayer    for   the 

sten  om,       visible  unity  of  His  Church,  svich  a  xinity  as  Avould  appeal 

persuasively  to  the  unbelieving  Avorld,  haunted  him.  The 
sectainan  spirit,  the  temper  of  mind  Avhich  contentedly  acquiesced  in  division, 
and,  still  more,  Avhich  erected  fresh  Avails  of  separation,  AA'as  liateful  to 
him.  This  feeling  Avas  at  the  root  of  much  of  his  vehemence  in  his 
controversy  on  Vaticanism.      He  had  been  hoping  against  hope  for  years 

that  the  Roman  Chiirch,  as  its  temporal  dominion  passed 
Vaticanism.        gradually    aAvay,  Avould    seek     compensation    in   mediating 

betAveen  the  severed  portions  of  Christendom ;  and  he 
cherished  every  symptom  that  gaA^e  hope  of  such  a  consummation.  In  his 
masterly  treatise  on  the  Royal  Supremacy,  he  qiiotes  Avitli  pensive  glad- 
ness a  passage  from  the  "  Considerations  sur  la  France "  of  the  brilliant 
Count  de  Maistre,  in  AA'hich  that  rigid  Ultramontane  suggests  that  the 
Anglican  Chiirch  is  destined  in  the  providence  of  God  to  do  "a  precious 
woi'k"  in  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  touching,  as  she  does,  Protes- 
tantism Avitli  one  hand  and  Catholicism  Avitli  the  other,  and  thus  acting 
as  the  medium  of  reconciliation  betAveen  tliem.t 

The  Vatican  Decrees  sti-uck  a  severe  blow  at  Mr,  Gladstone's  hope  of 
aid  from  the  Vatican  in  the  direction  of  mutual  explanations  among 
the  divided  memljcrs  of  Christendom,  And  even  Roman  Catliolics  of 
eminence,  Avho,  of  course,  differed  from  him  in  the  controversy  on 
Vaticanism,  iniderstood  how  largely  this  feeling  entered  into  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's polemic,  NcAvman  expressed  it  to  me  in  sending  me  a  presenta- 
tion copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  Bishop  Moriarty,  a 
man  of  great  cultivation  and  much  i)ersonal  cliai-m,  told  Dr,  Liddon  and 
myself  a  humorous  anecdote  at  his  own  h()sj)itab]e  table  at  Killarney,  in 

•  "Churcli  rrinciples,"  pp,  421,  •128-9,  f  "Royal  Supreiuacy,"  p.  87,  1st  edition. 
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1877,  Avliich  showed  hoAV  thoroughly  he  understood  Mr.  Gladstone's  frame 
of  mind.  "  Oiir  cardinal,"  he  said,  "was  very  sore  about  Gladstone's 
pamphlet.  '  Your  Eminence  does  not  understand  the  matter,'  I  said.  '  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  crossed  in  love.'  '  Crossed  in  love ! '  exclaimed  the 
Cardinal ;  '  I  have  always  given  him  credit  for  being  a  model  of  the 
domestic  virtues.  Besides,  why  should  he  attack  us  for  that  ? '  '  Because,' 
I  replied,  'it  is  the  Holy  Father  who  has  crossed  him  in  love.  He  has, 
by  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  shattered  his  dream  of  the  reunion  of 
Christendom.' " 

With  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  belonged  to  his  nature,  and   with 
his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  of  faith 
over  unbelief,  he  never  threw  away  an  opportunity  of  making  whatever 
contribution  he  could  towards  the  restoration  of  Christian  iniity  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  an   opening  w^as  oifered  for  his 
intervention.    While  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders  was  still  under  dis- 
cussion in  Rome  Mr,  Gladstone   "received  from  Rome  the 
tidings    that,    in     the    highest    ecclesiastical     quarters,    a        Validity  of 
declaration "    on    the    subject    from    him    "  was    vivenient   Anglican  Orders. 
desir^.*"     His  striking  "  Soliloquium "  was  the  result.    The 
Pope    was    much  impressed    by  it,   and  sent  a  copy  of    it,   with   a  most 
laiidatory  letter,   to  an  eminent    Italian    ecclesiastic,    who    wrote    to   Mr. 
Gladstone  a  very  interesting  letter,  which  I  have  read,  expressing  his  own 
and  the  Pope's    appreciation    and    admiration   of   the    service    which    Mr. 
Gladstone   had  in   this  matter  done  to  Christendom.      But   other  counsels 
prevailed  at  the  Vatican,   and  the  controversy  was   closed  by  a  decision 
which  evaded  the  essential  point,  and  was  grounded  on  reasons  which,  if 
capable  of  being  sustained,  would  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  validity 
of  Roman  Orders. 

Not  that  Mr.  Gladstone  expected  any  immediate  practical  result  from 
a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  by  the  See  of  Rome.  In 
this  very  "  Soliloquium  "  he  wrote  of  himself — 

"  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  look  for  an  early  restitution,  of  such  a  Christian  unity  as 
that  which  marked  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church.  Yet  he  ever  cherishes  the  belief 
that  work  may  be  done  in  that  direction  which,  if  not  majestic  or  imposing,  may  never- 
theless be  legitimate  and  solid,  and  this  by  the  least  as  well  as  by  the  greatest." 

And  just  as  in  that  paper  he  made,   for    the    sake   of   unity,   every  con- 
cession, Avhich  his  loyalty  to  truth  allowed  him,  in  favour 
of   the   Church  of  Rome,   so  he  had  on  previovis   occasions     concessions  in 
made  similar  concessions,  within  similar  limits,   in  favour  Favour 

of  all  bodies  of  Christian  Dissenters,  or,  as  he  himself  has  °^  Nonconfornuty. 
expressed    it,    "  all    who,    rejecting    the    Papal    monarchy, 
either    reject,    or    at    least    do    not    accept,    the    doctrine    of    a    Catholic 
Church,  visible  and  historical." 

"  But  they  adhere  to  nearly  all  the  great  affirmations  of  the  Creeds.  They  believe 
strongly,  if  not  scientifically,  in  revelation,  inspiration,  prophecy;  in  the  dispensation 
of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  in  an  atoning  Sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  woi-ld ;  in  a  con- 
verting and  sanctifying  Spirit ;  in  short,  they  accept  Avith  fulness,  in  parts  perhaps 
with  crude  exaggerations,  what  are  termed  the  doctrines  of  grace.  It  is  evident  that 
we    have    here    the    very    heart    of    the    great    Christian    tradition,    even    if    that    heart 

*  "Later  Gleanings,"  p.  396. 
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be  not  encased  in  the  well-knit  skeleton  of  a  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system,  such 
as  is  maintained  in  principle  by  the  ancient  Churches.  ...  And  this  scheme 
may  claim,  without  doubt,  not  less  truly  than  those  which  have  gone  before,  to  be  a 
tree  bearing  fruit.  .  .  .  My  object  is  to  establish  on  its  behalf  that  it  has  to  a 
great  extent  made  good  its  ground  in  the  world  of  Christian  fact ;  that  it  cannot  be  put 
out  of  the  way  by  any  expedient  or  figure  of  controversy,  such  as  that  it  is  a  branch 
torn  from  the  stem,  with  a  life  only  derivative  and  provisional.  Open  to  criticism  it  is,  as 
may  easily  be  shown :  but  it  is  one  great  factor  of  the  Christian  system  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  Avorld."  * 

But,  not  content  witli  this  brief  and  informal  notice  of  the  question, 
he  published  in  1894  a  formal  Essay  on  "  The  Place  of  Heresy  and  Schism 
in  the  Modern  Christian  Church."  As  the  Essay  is  easily  accessible  in  his 
volume  of  "  Later  Gleanings,"  it  will  suffice  here  to  give  some  of  its 
salient  points.  He  begins  by  repeating  in  clear  and  precise  language 
his  old  doctrine  of  "the  Chiu-ch  as  a  visible  and  organised  society  by  a 
commission "  from  Christ  Himself.  To  this  our  Lord  annexed  "  the 
stringent  law"  of  excommunication  against  such  as  should  repudiate  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  With  this  "the  language  of  the  Apostles 
coincides  and,  most  markedly  among  them  all,  the  language  of  St.  John, 
who  was  especially  the  Apostle  of  love."  "  The  work  of  heretics  and 
schismatics  was  a  work  of  the  flesh,  and,  like  other  works  of  the  flesh, 
it  excluded  from  salvation." 

Such  is  the  picture  which  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  give  us  of  the  Church 
which  our  Lord  founded.  But  "enormous  changes"  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  interval,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  original  stringent 
laM'  against  heresy  and  schism  still  prevails.  In  theory  and  in  the  abstract, 
of  course,  it  does,  for  it  has  never  been  abrogated.  But  what  about  its 
practical  application  ? 

Do  not  the  facts  of  history  appear  to  "  cast  some  haze  upon  the  clear 
light  of  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  schism,  and  abate  the  sharpness  of  its 
edge  ? "  How  can  the  law  of  schism  be  aj^plied  along  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  the  rupture,  still  unclosed,  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Cliurches  ?  The  division  between  West  and  AVest,  Rome  and 
Avignon  ?  Tlie  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Churches  among  themselves  ?  The 
religious  cataclysm  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  causing  seriovis  rents,  still  un- 
healed, in  Western  Christendom  ?  Not  only  does  the  Church  of  England,  with 
its  unbroken  continuity  of  organic  life,  maintain  a  vigorous  and  expanding  life 
throughout  the  English-s])eaking  world,  but  the  various  Protestant  Ijodies, 
Avliich  have  discarded  the  original  framework  of  the  Church,  but  still  keep 
their  hold  on  the  creed  of  Cliristendom,  flourish  and  fructify,  thus  present- 
ing a  marked  contrast  to  the  ancient  heretical  or  schismatic  sects,  which 
])Mssed  like  meteors  over  the  scene.  H"  English  Nonconformity  may  truly 
Ik!  thus  described,  surely  "we  cainiot  dare  to  curse  what  God  seems  in  many 
ways  to  have  blessed  and  honoured,  in  electing  it  to  ])erform  duties  neglected 
Ijy  others,  and  in  emboldening  it  to  take  a  forward  pai't,  not  limited  to  our 
nanow  sh<jres,  on  behalf  of  the  broadest  interests  of  Christianity."  Mr. 
(iladstone  appeals,  })y  way  of  example,  to  the  honourable  part  taken  by  the 
Nonconformists  in  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery,  but  does  not  I'efer — i)rob_ 
ably  to  avoid  ])ainful  contrasts— to  the  certainly  not  less  honourahle  part 
taken  hy  the  Nonconformists  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey. 

*  "  Tlie  Courses  of  lleligious  Thought,"  pp.  12—13. 
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Then  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  marked  distinction  between  the 
founder  of  a  heresy  or  schism  and  his  spiritual  descendants.  And 
does  not  God's  treatment  of  the  •  schismatical  kingdom  of  Israel, 
with  its  irregular  and  unauthorised  priesthood  and  idolatrous  worship, 
suggest  caution  in  passing  judgment  on  irregularities  less  heinous 
among  ourselves  in  modern  Christendom  ?  God  did  not  abandon  the 
schismatical  kingdom  of  Israel,  nor  hold  the  ten  tribes  primarily 
responsible  for  a  schism  for  which  the  principal  blame  was  due  to 
Solomon  and  Rehoboam.  "To  it  was  addressed  the  great  representative 
ministry  of  Elijah  "  and  other  subordinate  ministries  ;  "  and  the  recently 
discovered  Samaritan  Pentateuch  "  affords  some  presumptive  evidence  that 
in  the  providence  of  God  the  schismatical  Israelites  occupied  a  predestined 
place  "within  the  fence  of  the  vineyard  once  planted  '  on  a  very  fruitful 
hill.'  "    Mr.  Gladstone's  conclusion,  therefore,  is — 

"  I  ask  no  more  than  that  we  should  apply  to  the  questions  of  heresy  and  schism,  now 
that  they  have  been  permitted,  all  over  Christendom,  to  harden  into  facts  seemingly 
permanent,  and  to  bear  not  thorns  and  thistles  only,  but  also  grapes  and  figs,  the 
principles  which  Holj'  Scripture  has  set  forth  in  the  history  of  the  two  Hebrew  king- 
doms, and  which  a  just  and  temperate  use  of  the  method  of  analogy  may  extract  from 
the  record." 

But    does   it    follow   from   this    that    "  the    Catholic    Churchman " — i.e. 
"one  who  adheres  with   firmness    to  the    ancient    or    Catholic    Creeds    of 
the    Church,"    with   their   historical   environment  —  should    surrender    any 
pcirt    of   his    heritage  ?     In    other   words,    "Is    it   the    effect,    it    may    be 
asked,  the    drift    of   these    explanations,  to    land  us    in    the   substitution, 
for    our   ancient    and    historical    Christianity,    of   what   is    knoAvn   as    un- 
denominational   religion  ? "        The    question    has    tAvo    aspects,     "  one    of 
them     in     the     highest     degree     cheering     and     precious  "  ;     the    other 
"  disguising  a  pitfall,  into  Avhich  whosoever  is  precipitated  "v\all  probably 
find  that  the    substance   of    the  Gospel  has  escaped,   or  is 
Genuine  Unle-     fast  escaping,  from  his   grasp."     Mr.  Gladstone  accordingly 
nominationaiism.  divides    undenominationalism    into    "genuine"    and    "spu- 
rious."    The  genuine  he  desci'ibes  in  a  passage  of  gloAving 
eloquence,  which   want    of    space    obliges    me   to    reduce    to    a   tew   bald 
sentences,  just  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  folloAV  him. 

The  number  of  professing  Christians  in  the  world  is  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  But  "  there  is  no  longer  one  fold  under 
one  visible  Shepherd  ;  and  the  majority  of  Christians  (though  the 
minority " — i.e.  Roman  Catholics — "  is  a  large  one)  is  content  Avith  its 
one  Sliejiherd  in  heaven,  and  Avith  the  other  provisions  He  has  made 
on  earth."  Christendom  is  "  broken  up  into  himdreds  of  sections," 
and  these  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  Avarfare.  "  Each  makes  it  a  point 
to  understand  his  neigli})our  not  in  the  best  sense,  but  in  the  AA^orst ; 
and  tlie  thunder  of  anathema  is  in  the  air."  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  divisions,  antagonisms,  and  disintegrations,  Ave  find  a  AA'onderfu) 
inianiniity  in  tlie  profession  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  the  Christian 
Eaith -the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  througli  Avliich  the  means  of  grace  are  supplied.  In  contemplating 
this  fact  Mr.  Gladstone  says:  "I  boAV  my  head  in  amazement  before 
this  mighty  moral  miracle,  this  marvellous  concurrence  from  the  very 
heart  of  discord."' 
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So    much    as    to    the    "genuine    undenominationalism."      Now  for   the 
"spurious."     Here    Mr.    Gladstone    reverts    to    his    doctrine    that    "from 
every  page  of  the  Gospel  we  find  that  the  great  message 
to  be  conveyed  to  the    world,    in    order    to    its    recovery  spurious 

from  sin,  was  to  be  transmitted  through  a  special  organ-  Undenomin- 
isation."  We  have  already  seen  what,  in  his  view,  that  ationaiism. 
special  organisation  is.  Here  he  waives  all  discussion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  organisation ;  "  whether  it  Avas  the  Popedom,  or 
the  Episcopate,  or  the  Presbyterate,  or  the  Christian  flock  at  large  con- 
secrated and  severed  from  the  world  by  baptism."  For  the  present 
purpose  the  point  on  which  he  insists  is  "  that  there  was  a  society,  that 
this  society  was  spiritual,  that  it  lay  outside  the  natural  and  the  civil 
order."  These  two  societies  have  each  its  own  appointed  sphere,  and 
must  not  intrude  into  each  other's  province.  Nowhere  does  he  find 
"  this  essential  difference  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  king- 
doms laid  down  with  a  bolder  and  firmer  hand  than  in  the  confessional 
documents  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  system."  The  splendid  "  examples 
of  self-sacrifice  and  faith"  furnished  by  Scotch  Presbyterianism  "may  be 
due  to  that  Christian  courage."  Here  follows  a  passage  so  characteristic, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  important,  that  it  cannot  Avell  be  omitted  in 
any  fair  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  theologian : — 

"  Conversely,  of  all  the  counterfeits  of  religion,  there  is,  in  my  view,  none  so  base  as. 
that  which  passes  current  under  the  name  of  Erastianism,  and  of  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  witness,  during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  the  gradual  decline  and 
almost  extinction,  especially  among  the  luminaries  of  the  political  world.  This  is  not  a 
question  between  a  clergy  and  a  laity ;  but  between  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Divine  revelation  has  a  sphere  no  less  than  a  savour  of  its  own.  It  dwelt  of  old  with 
the  prophets,  the  priests,  and  the  congregation ;  it  now  dwells  with  the  Christian 
people,  rulers  and  ruled ;  and  this  strictly  in  their  character  as  Christian  people,  as 
subjects  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  engaged  with  them  in  the  Holy  warfare,  which  began  with 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  which  can  never  end  but  with  its  expulsion. 
Foul  fall  the  day  when  the  persons  of  this  world  shall,  on  whatever  pretext,  take  into 
their  uncommissioned  hands  the  manipulation  of  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
The  State,  labouring  in  its  own  domain,  is  a  great,  nay,  a  venerable  object ;  so  is  the 
family.  These  are  the  organic  units,  constitutive  of  human  societies.  Let  the  family 
transgress  and  usurp  the  functions  of  the  State ;  its  aberrations  will  be  short,  and  a 
power  it  cannot  resist  will  soon  reduce  its  action  within  proper  limits.  But  the  State 
is,  in  this  world,  the  master  of  all  coercive  means ;  and  its  usurpations,  should  they 
occur,  cannot  be  checked  by  any  specific  instruments  included  among  standing  social 
provisions.  If  the  State  should  think  proper  to  frame  new  creeds  by  cutting  the  old 
ones  into  pieces  and  throwing  them  into  the  caldron  to  be  reboiled,  we  have  no 
remedy  except  such  as  may  lie  hidden  among  the  resoui-ces  of  the  providence  of  God.  It 
is  fair  to  add  that  the  State  is  in  this  matter  beset  by  severe  temptations ;  the  vehicle 
through  which  these  temptations  work  will  probably,  in  this  country  at  least,  be  supplied 
by  popular  education." 

A  certain  number  of  educationists,  including  not  a  few  professing  Christians,  might, 
"  in  particular  regions  or  conjunctures  of  circumstances,"  obtain  such  influence  that  "it 
would  be  very  easy  to  frame  an  undenominational  religion  much  to  their  liking, 
divested  of  many  salient  points  needful  in  the  view  of  historic  Christendom  for  a 
complete  Christianity.  Such  a  scheme  the  State  might  be  tempted  to  authorise  by  law 
in  public  elementary  teaching;  nay,  to  arm  it  with  exclusive  and  prohibitory  powers  as 
against  other  and  more  developed  methods,  which  the  human  conscience,  sole  legitimate 
arbiter  in  these  matters,  together  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  have  devised  for  itself 
in  the  more  or  less  successful  effort  to  obtain  this  guidance.  It  is  in  this  direction  thafe 
we  have  lately  been  moving,  and  the  motion  is   towards   a  point  where  a  danger  signal 
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is  already  lifted.  Such  an  undenominational  religion  as  this  could  have  no  promise  of 
permanence.  None  from  authority,  for  the  assured  right  to  give  it  is  the  negation  of  all 
authority.  Xone  from  piety,  for  it  involves  at  the  very  outset  the  surrender  of  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  ruler.  Xone  from  policy,  because  any  and 
every  change  that  may  take  place  in  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies,  or  any  among 
them,  will  supply  for  each  successive  change  precisely  the  same  warrant  as  was  the 
groundwork  of  the  original  proceeding.  Whatever  happens,  let  Christianity  keep  its  own 
acts  to  its  own  agents,  and  not  make  them  over  to  hands  which  Avould  justly  be 
deemed  profane  and  sacrilegious  when  they  came  to  trespass  on  the  province  of  the 
sanctuary." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  genuiue  horror  of  Erastianism,  which  he  considered 
a  more  dangerous  foe  to  religion  than  open  unbelief.     Ctesar  bringing  gifts 

into  the  sanctuary  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Csesar  send- 

irastianism  more     "^S   "  ^^^^  Christians    to    the    lions."      The    intervention    of 

Dangerous  than      the    civil    power    in    the    spiritiial     sphere,    fashioning    its 

Unbelief.  creed  and  Avorship,  Tvas  in  his  eyes  a  iisurpation  certain  to 

corrode  the  very  heart  of  Christianity,  and  to  prove  in  the 
long  run  fatal  not  to  the  Church  only,  but  to  the  State  as  well.  More  than 
half  a  century  ago  he  ^^TOte  an  elaborate  and  very  powerful  criticism  on  "  The 
Theses  of  Erastus  "  in  one  of  our  periodicals,  which  unfortunately  has  not 
been  republished,  and  he  has  dealt  the  Erastian  theory  many  a  hard  blow 
since  then.  His  antipathy  to  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  foundation  of 
St.  Deiniol's  Library  and  Hostel  at  Hawarden.  He  told  me  that  what  he 
feared  for  the  Church  of  England  Avas  not  so  much  Disestablishment  as 
Erastianism,  and  he  expected  that  if  Disestablishment  came  it  would  be 
due  to  a  movement  from  Avithin  against  a  domineering  Erastianism  rather 
than  from  external  assault.  The  sjDread  of  Erastianism  Avould,  further, 
operate  against  the  study  of  theology,  and  there  was  thus  the  danger  of  an 
luilearned  clergy,  unlearned  especially  in  theological  science.  He  hoped, 
accordingly,  that  others  Avould  follow  his  example,  and  that  eventually 
every  diocese  at  least  A\-ould  liaA'e  an  institution  like  St.  Deiniol's  for  the 
encouragement  of  Divine  learning. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  already   extended  beyond  the 
jorescribed  limits  to  deal  even  in  a  cursory  Avay  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  edition 

of  Butler's  works  together  with  his  oavu  "  Subsidiary  Studies." 
The  Butler  Studies.  But  a   fe\v  observations   suggested   by  that  labour  of   love 

may  fittingly  close  this  most  inadequate  sketch  of  one 
side  of  Mr,  Gladstones  many-sided  character.  His  Butler  might  well  be 
called  a  inagtium  opus  even  if  written  by  a  man  of  half  his  years.  His 
contributions  as  editor  alone,  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  the  argument, 
the  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes,  the  introduction,  and,  not  least,  the 
index,  all  by  his  own  hand,  nuist  have  required  iniicli  thought  and  great 
labour.  He  seems  to  have  read  everything  that  had  ever  been  written 
about  Butler  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  And  what  a  wide  and 
varied  field  his  volume  of  "Subsidiary  Studies"  covers.  It  is  divided 
into  two  i)arts.  The  first  consists  of  eleven  chapters,  dealing  Avith  Butler's 
jiiethod;  Avitli  its  api)li(ation  to  the  Scriptures;  Avith  his  censors;  Avith 
IJutler's  i)Ositiou  as  conii)ared  Avith  the  ancients;  Avith  Butler's  (jualities, 
untU'r  six  heads;  Avith  jjoints  in  his  teaching,  under  three  heads;  Avith  Ids 
tlieology;  with  jjoints  of  metaphysics  raised  by  the  text;  Avith  the  Butler- 
Chiike  corr(!si)ondenee  ;  Avith  Butler's  celebrity  and  influence  ;  and  Avith  a 
general  .sunnnary.     Part  II.  contains  ten  more  essays,  in  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone 
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disciTsses  a  number  of  tlie  most  profound  problems  bearing  on  man's  life 
here  and  hereafter.  Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  various  schemes  and 
theories  regarding  man's  future  life.  This  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
Necessity  or  Determinism,  on  Theology,  on  Miracle,  on  the  Mediation 
of  Christ,  on  Probability  as  the  guide  of  life.  The  chapter  on  Mediation 
is  remarkable  for  two  reasons  :  first,  it  is  an  extremely  acute  and  close  piece 
of  reasoning ;  secondly,  it  was  written  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Butler 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Some  of  the  essays  reveal  a  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  which  probably 
few  even  of  those  who  knew  him  suspected  ;  I  mean  his  aptitude  for  and 
extensive  reading  in  metaphysics.  He  had  read  Plato's  Dialogues  and 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics  several  times  with  critical  attention,  and  was 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  discuss  any  point,  hoAvever  abstruse,  raised 
in  either.  He  Avas  quite  familiar  AA'itli  the  English  and  Scotch  schools 
of  metaphysics,  and  AA'as  deeply  read  in  the  metaphysical  AA'riters  of  France 
and  Germany.  What,  indeed,  had  he  not  read  ?  Dollinger,  himself  a  man 
of  encyclopaedic  knoAA-ledge,  kncAV  AA'hat  he  Avas  saying  AA'hen  he  declared 
to  me  that,  taking  Mr.  Gladstone  all  round,  he  considered  him  the  most 
accomplished  theologian  in  England.  And  yet  the  man  Avho  receiA^ed  this 
testimonial  from  the  greatest  theologian  of  Geimany  did  not  consider  him- 
self a  theologian  at  all !  To  those  AA'ho  liaA'e  sometimes  been  filled  Avith 
niingled  Avonder  and  despair  by  a  chance  glimpse  of  the  vast  range  of  his 
knoAvledge,  there  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  unaffected 
expressions  of  humility  AA'hich  sometimes  escape  him.  In 
one  of  his  essays  on  Butler  he  thinks  it  not  iinlikely  Mr.  Gladstone's 
that  "  persons  of  more  experience  and  perspicacious  reflec-  Humility, 
tion  than  himself"  may  find  him  tripjMng.  "Should  this 
be  so,  I  can  only  regret  my  being  unequal  to  discharging  the  duty  of  an 
intelligent  disciple  of  Butler."  In  another  place  he  professes  to  AA'rite,  "  not 
as  a  teacher  of  religion,  but  as  a  private  Christian,  obliged  like  his  brethren 
to  serA'e  the  truth  as  best  he  can." 

Surprise  has  been  expressed,  and  by  persons  whose  intellectual  eminence 
and  learning  lend  great  AA'eight  to  their  opinion,  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  vicAvs  on 
"natural   immortality."     Mr.    Gladstone    does  not    commit 
himself  positiA^ely  against  natural  immortality,  although  his  Views  on  Natural 
opinion  tended   in    that    direction.      He  had  been  thinking      immortality, 
it  over  for  years.     I  remember,  some   tAAcnty  years  before 
his  death,  dropping  a  remark  in  a  sermon  at  HaAvarden  to  the  effect  that 
there  A\'as  no  such  thing  as  independent  life  outside  the  Infinite  Creator, 
and  that  if  God  A\'ere  but  to  AA'ithdraAV  His  sustaining  presence  the  AA'hole 
universe  of  created  life  AAOuld  instantly  collapse  and  cease  to  be.    Referring 
to  this  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon,  he  said,  "  That  AA^as  a  true  remark, 
but  obvious  AA  hen  one  thinks.     Yet  hoAv  seldom  people  take  the  trouble  of 
thinking  out  their  beliefs.     Do  you  believe  in  the  natural  immortality  of 
man  ? "      I  was  taken  aback  for  the  moment,  and  then  ansAvered  that  I 
could  not  imagine  any  created  life  naturally  deathless,  since  that  Avould 
imply  existence  independent  of  God,   AA'hich  seemed  to  me  equivalent  to 
a  denial  of  God's  absolute  and  unique  sovereignty.     "  To  be  sure,"  he  said : 
"  the  theory  of  natural  immortality  has  no  place  among  the  credenda  of  the 
Chvu'ch."    His  recently  published  Essay  on  the  subject  is  thus  CAddently  the 
conclusion  of  long  and  careful  meditation.    But,  Avith  his  usual  moderation. 
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his  public  statemeut  on  the  subject  is  less  positive  than  his  private  opinion. 
He  aims  at  no  nioi'e  than  an  •"  endeavour  to  stri^D  it  of  its  acquired  character 
as  a  doctrine  of  I'eligion,  and  to  exhibit  it  as  a  contested  and  undecided 
matter  of  philosophical  speculation,  upon  which  we  do  not  possess  material 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  any  religious  duty  either  to  affirm 
or  to  deny." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on  the  eternity  of  punishment  are  expressed  with 

reverent  reserve,  and  he  suggests  that  the  "  great  diversity  of  delineation" 

with  which  the    subject  is  treated  by  our   Lord    and  the 

Eternal  writers  of  the  New  Testament   "may  possibly  indicate    a 

Punishment.  jDurpose  of  reserve."  He  is  not  friendly  to  "the  forensic 
view  of  the  question,"  and  prefers  Butler's  idea  of  punish- 
ment following  sin  "  by  way  of  natural  consequence."  Human  nature  is 
capable  of  terrible  and  undreamt-of  possibilities,  and  it  will  be  at  his  peril 
that  man  wilfully  sins. 

In  his  chapter  on  "The  Schemes  in  Vogue"  regarding  man's  future  life 
he  throws  out  a  number  of  interesting  suggestions,  without  concluding 
dogmatically  either  way.  He  holds  with  Butler  that 
The  Future  Life,  "j^ersons  who  have  not  during  this  life  actually  crossed  the 
line  which  divides  righteousness  from  its  opposite" — avIio 
liave  not,  in  fact,  become,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  "  incorrigible  "—may  be 
■capable  of  amendment  in  the  future  life.  And  since  the  soul  does  not  sleep 
in  death,  but  is  awake  and  active,  it  follows  that  "the  Christian  dead  are 
in  a  progressive  state  ;  and  the  ajopointed  office  of  the  interval  between  death 
and  resurrection  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  the  corroboration  of  every 
good  and  holj-  habit,  and  the  effacement  of  all  remains  of  human  infirmity 
and  vice;"  and  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases  "the  redeeming  and  con- 
summating process  %vill  not  be  accomiilished  without  an  admixture  of 
salutary  and  accepted  pain."  Prayers  for  the  departed  is  a  natural  inference 
from  this  doctrine.  Accordingly,  "the  Church  has  -walked  in  the  path 
opened  for  it  by  St.  Paul  through  his  prayer  on  behalf  of  Onesiphorus."  I 
remember  his  saj^ing  to  me,  years  ago,  that  he  could  not  see  how  prayers 
for  the  dead  could  be  condemned  without  undermining  the  doctrine  of 
jjrayers  for  the  living. 

But  what  about  "  those  among  the  departed  (if  such  there  be)  Avho  are 
not  beneficially  affected  by  the  post-mortuary  stages  of  their  discipline?" 
Since  life  for  us  is  "  an  ouAvard  movement  from  a  beginning  to  a  con- 
.'rummation,  and  death  appears  to  be  much  more  than  a  mere  accident 
of  that  movement,  and  nothing  less  than  a  gi'eat  crisis,  preparatory  and 
auxiliary  to  a  completion,"  it  follows  that  in  those  incori'igiblb  beings 
"a  disintegrating  power  of  deterioration  may  be  actively  at  work," 
resulting  possiljly  in  "great  losses  and  decay  of  faculty,  great  reduction 
and  contractions  of  the  scale  and  of  the  sphere  of  existence."  In  brief, 
he  suggests  that  the  effect  of  sin  on  natures  proved  incapable  of  pro- 
fiting, "here  or  hereafter,  by  remedial  laAvs,"  "might,  Avithout  leaA'ing 
identity  or  jKn'sonality  in  any  respect  imi)aired,"  be  such  as  to  afford 
ixn  indefinitely  large  iclief  from  actiA'^e  ])enalty,  at  the  cost  of  a  descent 
in  the  i-ank  of  being,  Avliich  ])erhaps  also  may  be  indefinitely  large."  But 
lie  c(jnniiits  himself  to  no  positiA'C  affirmation  or  negation.  "I  oj)en,"  he 
says,  "one  or  two  of  the  doors  of  mere  speculation,  to  remind  other 
speculatorsj  that  they  are  many ;  that  the  prospect    which    they    disclose 
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is  not  iuvitiug  to  the  caiitious  and  tliouglitful  mind ;  and  I  suggest 
again  and  again  the  question  whether  there  is  any  safer  course  than  to 
accept  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  award  the  just  doom 
of  suffering  to  sin,  and  leave  the  sin,  and  suffering  too,  where  alone 
tliey  can  be  safely  left,  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  and  unerring  Judge. 
I  recommend  none  of  these  speculations.  But  I  contend  that  there  is  no 
just  title  to  exclude  them  from  the  view  of  those  who  are  not  contented 
with  the  ancient  reserve." 

In  the  same  reverent  and  modest  spirit  he  discusses  a  number  of  the 
speculations  which  have  in  modern  times  been  hazarded  on  man's  prospects 
in  the  future  life ;  such  as  the  theories  of  xuiiversalism.  of  conditional 
immortality,  the  final  annihilation  of  the  incorrigible.  And  his  conclusion 
is  that  the  wisest   plan  is  to  avoid   speculation  altogether,  and  trust  to 

the    love    and   Avisdom    of   the    God    who    made    and    has 

Wliere  Knowledge    redeemed  us,  in  the  implicit  belief  that  He  Avill  do  what- 

Ends.  ever  is  best.     He  is  jealous  of  all  attempts   "  to  vindicate 

the  Avays  of  God  to  man."  He  considers  it  ijresumptuous. 
"It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  undertake  at  all  the  vindication  of  the 
character  of  the  Divine  Being.  Esi^ecially  is  it  so  for  us,  Avho  do  so  little 
to  maintain,  improve,  or  repair  our  own."  "  Faith  and  reason  unite  to 
assure  us  that  the  world  to  come  will  be  a  world  of  readjustment ;  Avhere 
the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first,  and  where  both  good  and 
evil  shall  uniformly  receive  their  just  reward.  This  answer  covers  the 
whole  ground." 

The  hope  may  be  expressed  that  this  most  valuable  edition  of  Butler, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  suj^erseded,  Avill  revive  the  study  of  that  great 
writer,  of  whom  the  lamented  Archer  Butler  says  truly  that  acquaintance 
with  him  is  "  an  epoch "  in  a  man's  intellectual  life,  and  to  Avhose 
sujiremacy  as  a  tliinker  such  dJA'erse  minds  as  XeAvman,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  Gladstone  did  Jiomage.  Mr.  Gladstone's  monumental  edition  Avould 
haA'e  been  a  remarkable  achicA^ement  for  an  intellectual  athlete  in  his 
prime.  That  it  should  haA'e  been  undertaken  by  a  A'eteran  statesman  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  accomplished  so  successfully,  is  not  the  least 
among  the  many  feats  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy  Avhich  haA'e  made 
Mr.  Gladstone  toAver  aboA'e  his  contemporaries.  And  not  the  least  note- 
worthy feature  in  it  is  the  style,  which  is  lucid,  A'igorous,  dignified,  some- 
times brilliant,  and  Avith  hardly  any  of  the  inA'ohed  and  parenthetical 
sentences  Avliich  made  his  early  Avritings  so  much  inferior  to  his  speaking. 
Perha])s  the  foregoing  pages  may  lielp  a  little  to  enable  those  Avho 
knew  him  only  by  name  to  understand  the  secret  of  his  influence,  neA'er 

so  gi^eat   as    at    the  pathetic  close  of  his  great  career.    It 

Mr.  Gladstone's     Avas  because  he  had  set  God  always  befoi-e  him,  and  ever 

Piety.  li\'ed  as  in  His    presence.      NeA'er    making    any  display  of 

his  religion,  he  Avas  never  ashamed  of  it.  It  perAaded  his 
Avhole  life  and  character  so  entirely  that  it  could  not  escajje  obserAation. 
It  Avas  part  of  the  man,  not  something  put  on  for  an  occasion.  It 
deterinined  his  conduct  in  all  affairs,  i)ublic  and  priA^ate.  Thus  men 
knew  by  instinct  that  religion  and  A'irtue  and  all  that  i)ertaiiied  to  the 
dignity  and  iiobility  of  human  nature  nuist  be  treated  Avitli  due  respect 
in  liis  ))resence.  Fond  as  he  Avas— no  man  fonder— of  fun  and  anecdote 
and   humour,  there  Avas  that  about  him,  an  luiseen,  impalpable  influence, 
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which  checked  levity  Avliejicver  it  approached  the  confines  of  religion  and 
social  propriety,  Avhether  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  women.  No  man 
wonld  hazard  a  coarse  stoi-y  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  presence. 

"  His  Kfcrength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  his  heart  was  pure." 

Another  of  his  charactei-istics  was    his    habitual    desire   to  find  points 
of  agreement  rather  than  of  difference  with    persons  belonging  to  other 
comnumions  or  parties  than  his  own,  and  to  discern  what 
was  best  rather  than  what  yv'ds  worst  in  everyone.     And     a  Sympathetic 
so  it  happened   that   the  gieatest    lay  -  Churchman    in  the  Thinker, 

history  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most 
loyal,  commanded  the  enblmsiastie  loyalty  and  devotion  of  all  Protestant 
denominations,  who,  I  fear,  appreciated  and  understood  him  better  than 
the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  Church.  Nonconformists  felt 
that  they  too  had  a  sliare  in  this  great  Churchman.  And  so,  indeed, 
they  had.  In  religious  matters  he  agreed  with  them,  for  the  most 
part,  in  all  that  they  affirmed,  and  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  truths  they 
held  in  common  Avere  so  many  and  so  important.  They,  on  their  part, 
respected  his  manful  loyalty  to  his  principles  in  matters  on  which  they 
differed,  and  appreciated  the  humility  which  made  him  admire  their 
Christian  conduct  all  the  more  from  what  he  might  conscientiously  regard 
as  defects  in  their  system.  It  is  easy  for  good  men  to  differ  even  on 
fundamental  questions,  provided  they  respect  each  other's  convictions  and 
motives.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Avas  one  of  those  strong  natures  which  must 
arouse  antagonism  in  the  unavoidable  conflicts  of  public  life.  It  was  im- 
possible to  be  neutral  about  him.  Bvit  the  pathetic  close  of  his  strenuous 
life  revealed  the  real  man,  and  extorted  from  civilised  mankind  an  out- 
burst of  sympathetic  appreciation  which  is  probably  unique  alike  in  its 
unanimity  and  iniiversality.  It  was  not  chiefly  the  great  orator,  and 
statesman,  and  man  of  letters,  that  made  so  deep  and  widespread  an 
impression,  but  the  "great  Christian  man,"  as  Lord  Salisbury  truly  said, 
who  was  always  inspired  by  lofty  ideals  and  never  turned  his  back  on  the 
claims  of  duty.  The  preceding  pages  may  perchance  help  to  explain  the 
secret  of  his  infl.ueuce. 

Malcolm  MacColl. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
MR.   GLADSTOXE   AXD   THE  REFORM  OF  THE   TARIFF— 1841-1846. 

Transition— Another  Election  Address— IMr.  Gladstone  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade— The  Parliamentary  Situation— Greville  on  Peel— An  Old  Secretary's 
Recollections— A  Dinner  with  Bunsen— Stafford  Xorthcote — The  Poor  Lavr — Colonial 
Duties  on  Foreign  Imports— Railway  Regulation — The  Com  Laws  (1842)— Peel  Imposes 
the  Income  Tax— Reforming  the  Tarifi— Political  Economy— Taxing  Lobsters  and 
Turbot s— Importation  of  Cattle — Effects  of  the  New  Tariff— Cobden  on  Gladstone — 
Zklr.  Gladstone  Obtains  a  Pension  for  Wordsworth — His  Progress  towards  Free  Trade 
— Commercial  Policy  of  Other  Xations — Low-paid  Labour — Distress  in  the  Country — 
Restrictions  on  Trade  the  Cause— The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  1843 — Mr.  Gladstone 
a  Free  Trader — His  Asceticism — Becomes  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister— Legalising  the  Exportation  of  Machinery — An  Attack  by  YUliers — 
The  Effects  of  Protection — SheU"s  Forecast— The  Grattan  Club — Tractarianism  in  1845 — 
"Ward's  '"  Ideal  Church '' — The  Maynooth  Grant :  ZVIr.  Gladstone  Resigns — Why  he  Did 
So — Results  of  Tariff'  Reform — Further  Tariff  Reform  (1845) — Spanish  Colonial  Sugar — 
A  Projected  Tour  in  Ireland — In  Geitnany — Mr.  Gladstone  Colonial  Secretary — The 
Mutiny  of  the  Dukes — Retirement  from  Newark — A  FareweU  Letter. 

"TX   the  first  foiti^teen  years  of    my  political    life    I   M'as   a  mejuber  of 

J-  the  Couservative  party."  *      Mr.   Gladstone's    statement  is, 

TransitioiL       of    course,    perfectly    ti'ue,    but    it    T\'onlcl    not    justify    a 

biographer  in  including  the  nai*rative  of    the  years  1841-6 

under  the  heading  ''Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Torj'." 

"When  Canning  admitted  a  Liberal  element  into  his  Government, 
rejoiced  in  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities,  encouraged  freedom 
abroad,  and,  with  the  heli3  of  Htiskisson,  made  an  opening  toAvards 
the  establishment  of  free  commercial  interchanges  betAveen  nations, 
he  was  inaiigtuating  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  history.  In  Bulwer- 
Lytton's  Avords,  Canning's  refusal  to  serve  under  a  military  Premier, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  created  the  remarkable  ^linistry  of  1827, 
"  led  to  the  forming  of  a  larger  Liberal  party  capable  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  a  series  of  divisions  in  that  Con- 
servative party  which  had  so  long  governed  it."  But  Canning  was 
a  most  devout  and  orthodox  worshipper  of  the  British  Constitution. 
On  that  topic  he  was  a  Parliamentary  Blackstone  or  a  platform  Coke. 
His  attitude  to  electoral  reform  was  that  of  the  most  uncompromising 
Tory.  Disfranchising  Grampoitnd,  he  would  save  Old  Sariun.  In  the 
period  Avhich  we  have  noAV  i)assed  by,  Mr.  Gladstone  left  both  Peel  and 
Canning  far  beliind  in  the  strength  of  his  ecclesiastical  leanings. 
Rejecting  tlie  Liberal  spirit  in  matters  religious,  he  liad  had  little  or 
no  fjpportunity  of  displaying  it  in  matters  commercial;  and.  as  regards 
the  Constitution,  he  Avas  an  extreme  Canningite— a  stern  and  tmbending 
Tory. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  accurately  to  mark  each  upward 
8tep  in  the  progressive  development   of   a   nation  or  an  individual.    Yet 

•  Speech,  July  lltli,   1884. 
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we  may  sometimes  point  to  the  accident,  at  any  i-ate,  the  material 
cause,  Avhich  accelerates  a  great  transition.  Without  doixbt,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  case  this  cause  or  accident  was  his  acceptance  of  the  "Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

In  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Newark,  which  he  issued  immediately 
after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated  his  position 
as  a  follower  of  Peel  upon  the  two  great  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  day  : — 

"  There   are    two   questions   among    those    at  present    agitated    which    will    natiu-ally 
excite  a  peculiar  interest  among  you;   those,  namely,  relating  to  the  Poor  Law   and    to 
the   Corn    Law,      With   regard    to   the    former,  I   rejoice  that  the  late 
House  of  Commons  has  sanctioned  some  proposals  intended  to  prevent 
severity    in    the    administration    of    relief,    and    has    rejected    others    ^ "ddres  ^^1841°° 
which  tend  unduly  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  central  authority.     It  ' 

would  be  my  desire,  as  a  Member  of  the  New  Parliament,  to  contribute 
to  such  an  adjustment  of  the  law,  as  while  securing  support  for  the  destitute,  the  liberal 
treatment  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  the  widowed  Poor,  and  the  reasonable  discretion  of  the 
local  administrators  of  the  law,  should  mtewise  effectually  preclude  the  recurrence  of 
former  abuses,  and  should  encourage  the  industry,  and  promote  the  comforts,  of  the 
independent  labourer. 

"With  respect  to  the  Corn  Law,  I  wish  for  a  just  balance  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  Country;  I  regard  the  protection  of  native  agriculture  as  an  object  of  the  first 
economical  and  national  importance,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  protection  should  be 
given,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  by  means  of  a  graduated 
scale  of  duties  upon  Foreign  Grain."  * 

Experience   had    shown    the    immense    superiority  of  the  Poor  LaAv  of 
1834 — one  of  the  many  beneficial  reforms  which  may  be    traced   through 
the  activity  of  his  disciples  to   the  speculative  legislation 
of    Bentham ;    and    happily    no    statesman    could  be  found  The 

sufficiently    corrupt    or    pliable    to    yield    to    the    clamour        ^°°^  ^^'^• 
annxially  renewed  by  the    leaders  of   the  disbanded  army 
of    State-created   paupers.      But    if    the    old   Poor    Law   had    encouraged 
pauperism,    the    Corn    Laws    were    still    producing    starvation.        In    the 
decade    which   folloAved    the   passing    of    the    Reform    Act 
the    English    people    were    rapidly    becoming    conscious    of  The 

a  host  of  intolerable  burdens  ;  and  the  veiy  multiplicity  ^•'"^  Laws, 
of  the  grievances  retarded  their  redress.  An  agitation 
for  Constitutional  reform  was  premature ;  consequently  the  Chartists 
Avere  leaderless.  But  Chartism  distracted  masses  of  opinion  which 
might  have  been  utilised  for  practical  ends ;  so  too  that  ferment  of 
loose  emotionalism  which  had  jvist  been  christened  Socialism — a  name 
as  flabby  as  the  thing.  An  enthusiastic  visionary  like  Robert  Owen 
had  been  able  to  persuade  many,  who  had  hearts  to  feel  though 
not  eyes  to  see,  that  universal  happiness  could  be  instantaneously 
secured  by  reconstituting  society  and  redistributing  Avealth.  t  But  the 
Anti-Corn    Law    League,    founded   by  Cobden    in    the   winter    of    1838-9, 

*  The  address  was  dated  8th  June,  1841,  and  was  written  from  13,  Carlton  House  Terrace. 

t  Cf.  Mr.  Graham  Wallas's  Life  of  Francis  Place,  p.  64:— "Jan.  7th,  1836.  Mr.  Owen 
this  day  has  assured  me  [Place],  in  the  presence  of  more  than  thirty  other  persons, 
that  within  six  months  the  whole  state  and  condition  of  society  in  Great  Britain 
will  be  changed,  and  all  his  views  will  be  carried  fully  into  effect." 
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was  now  beginning  to  emphasise  tlie  priority  of  the  Free  Trade 
movement.  The  great  London  organiser,  Francis  Place,  had  ah-eady 
m  1840  given  up  Parliamentary  reform  in  its  favour ;  and  -we  shall 
see  in  this  chapter  how  Peel  and  Gladstone,  taking  up  the  work 
of  tariff  reform  where  it  had  been  left  by  Pitt's  financial  successor, 
foiuid  themselves  ultimately  committed  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  the  growth  of  conviction  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  a  final  breach  Avith  the  country   squires. 

At  Newark  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleague,  Lord  John  Manners 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Rutland),  one  of  the  "Young  Englanders,"  achieved 
an  easjr  victory  at  the  poll,  although  the  Whigs,  as  usual,  had  the 
best  of  it  at  the  hustings.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  the  hustings 
was  interrupted  so  much  that  there  was  no  proper  report  even  in  the 
faithful  Newark  Titnes.  But  the  editorial  We  made  up  for  the  failure 
of  the  reporter.  "What  little  we  could  hear  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  apjDeared  to  us  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  the  day.  We  per- 
ceived Mr.  Hobhouse  *  tremble  and  shake  as  if  the  Judgment  Day  had 
arrived,  when  all  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Ministry  were  to  be  brought  to 
light." 

On  August  28th  the  Whigs  were  beaten  on  the  address  by  a  majority 
of  91.     On  the  30th,  Peel  visited  the  Queen  and  began  to  form  a  Ministry. 

It    is  no    secret    that    Mr.    Gladstone    had    hoped    for    the 

Sir  Robert  Peel    Gliief    Secretaryship   of   Ireland,   a  position   of  very    great 

again  takes       importance,   but  one    for  which    he  had  at  that  time  but 

Office,  1841.        £g^^,  qualifications   except   courage.     Peel  had  no  intention 

of  i^rovoking  the  Irish  Nationalists  unnecessarily,  and 
he  liad  marked  out  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  great  "vvork  of  tariff  reform. 
So  Ireland  went  to  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  content  him- 
self with  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  additional 

post    of    Master    of    the    Mint    and    a   seat    on    the    Privy 

Mr.    Gladstone     Council.    "  Gladstone's  ai:)pointment  to  the  Board  of  Trade," 

at  the  Board  of    wrote   Monckton   Milnes  to   Guizot   on   Se[)tember  7tli,    "is 

Trade.  ^^^     xevj    distinguished     ia    itself,     but    at    the    present 

moment,  when  the  Corn  Law  fills  up  so  large  a  place  in 
public  and  party  interests,  it  has  acquired  a  great  importance,  and  will 
give  him  great  and  frequent  means  of  displaying  his  tine  abilities."  t 
In  truth  the  appointment  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  the  very  best  jjossible 
opening.  He  set  to  work  at  once  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  soon 
won  golden  opinions  fiom  the  members  of  the  iiermauent  staff.  The 
very  incompetence  of  his  chief  i^roved  a  positive  advantage,  for  it  made 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  few  weeks  the  real  though  not  the  nominal  head  of 
tlie  De[)artment. 

"I  rcMtiemlxw,"  .said  Mi-.  Gladstone  in  1894,  "when  I  was  apjminted  to 
Lord  Ri})on's  di^pai-tment,  I  felt  appalled  at  the  my.steries  and  difficulties 
Avlilcli,  I   assumed,   i)ertained  to   it.     'Oh,'  they   said  to   me,    'in   a  month 

*  Tlioinas  Benjamin  Holdiousi',  the  Wl)ip;  (candidate.  Tie  i)()lle(l  only  394  votes  as  against 
030  vviii(;li   were,  recorded  for  Lord  .John   Manners  and  VtX\  for  Mr.  CJladstone. 

t  Guizot,  who  was  at  tliis  time  Fiiine  Minister  of  France,  had  in  the  previous  year 
ent((rtaine,d  Mr.  Ohidstone  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  They  had  not  met  before.  So  (luizot 
had  the  distinction  or  introducinfi;  the  pfreat  political  financier  to  the  great  political  econo- 
mist.    Cf.     "Memories  of  Old  Friends,"  Caroline  Fox,  p.  315. 
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Ripon  will  have  shown  you  everything.'     But   at  the  end   of  the  month 
1  fVnuid  I  knew  more  about  the  business  even  than  Lord  Ripon."  * 

But  tlie  situation  in  Parliament  demands  attention.  Tlie  Whigs  had 
small  hopes  of  a  majority  Avhen  they  appealed  to  the  country ;  but 
their  smallest  Avere  less  than  realised.     The  first   division  that  took  place 


VIEW    IN    WHITEHALL    SHOWING    (ON    THE    LEKT)    THE    OFFICES    OCCITIEU    BY    THE    BOARD    OF    TKADE 

CIRCA    1840. 


(From  the  Grace  Collection,  British  Museum.) 


The  result 
revival    of 


in  the  Commons  gave  Peel,  as  v,^e  have  seen,  a  majority  of  91. 

was  not  due  to   any  violent   Tory    reaction,   but    rather    to    a 

Conservative   feeling.      The    Whigs   had  become  more   and 

more     unpopular,     and    they     richly     deserved    their    fate.  The  Parliamentary 

Miserable  and  humiliating  had  been  the  tenacity  with  Avhich       Situation,  I8ii. 

they  clung  to  office,  and  still  more  so  the  position  in  Avhich 

they  had  placed  the  throne  by  their  half-successful  attempt  "  to  make  the 

Queen  the  ostensible  head  of  their  party,"  and  "  to  identify  her  with  them 

*  Daily  News,  April  Gtli,  1891. 
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and  with  their  measures."  So  says  Greville ;  and  his  criticisms  upon  the 
Melbourne  Government  are  not  more  just  than  his  appreciation  of  the 
new  Prime  Minister.  "All  Peel's  condxict  for  some  time  past,"  he  says  on 
August  10th,  "his  speeches  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  all 
occasions,  indicate  his  resolution  to  act  upon  liberal  and  popular  principles, 
and  upon  them  to  govern,  or  not  at  all."  And  on  September  1st,  while 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Administration  was  being  composed,  Greville  reverts  to 
the  same  theme  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  Peel  to  liave    begun  more    auspiciously    tban    lie    has     done.      I 

expected  that  he  would  act  with  vigour  and  decision,   and   he  has  not  disappointed    my 

anticipations.     Those  liberal    views,     which    terrified    and    exasperated 

Greville  on  Peel     High  Tories,   High  Churchmen,   and  bigots  of  various  persuasion  ;  those 

expressed    or     supposed    opinions     and    intentions    which    elicited    the 

invectives    of  the  British  critic,   or  the    impertinences  of    '  Catholicus,' 

were  to  me  a  satisfactory  eai-nest    that,    whenever    he    might    arrive    at    the    height    of 

power,  he  was  resolved  to  stretch  liis  wings  out  and  to  fly  in  the  right    direction.     He 

must  be  too  sagacious  a  man  not  to  see  what  are    the    only    principles  on    which    this 

country  can  or  ought    to    be    governed,     and     that     inasmuch    as    he    is    wiser,     better 

informed  and  more  advanced    in  practical  knowledge  than  the  mass    of    his  supporters, 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  immediately  to  assume  that  predominance    over    them 

and  to  determine  their  jjolitical  allegiances    to    him,   without  establishing  which    would 

be  one  of  incessant  shifts  and   expedients  insincere,   ineffective,   and  in  the  end  abortive."  * 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  so  shrewd  an  observer  as  Greville,  in 
the  first  triumphant  moments  of  Peel's  Ministry,  and  in  the  height 
of  the  Conservative  reaction,  should  have  laid  this  stress  iipou  the 
Liberalism  of  Peel.  The  words  in  italics  are  especially  remarkable.  Peel 
certainly  did  what  aaus  "absolutely  necessary;"  and  the  way  iu  which 
the  Peelite  party  hung  together  after  his  death  is  a  proof  of  the  almost 
indelible  character  of  the  political  impressions  which  his  individuality 
stamped  upon  the  younger  and  abler  men  in  his  Administration. 

The  Whigs  were  astounded  at  Peel's  strength  and  dejected  by  an 
overthrow  which  seemed  almost  irretrievable.  "  Peel  bestrides  the  world 
like  a  Colossus,"  wrote  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in 
Sei)tember,  "and  we  are  only  looking  out  for  dishonourable  graves.  At 
Brooks's  '  hope  ne'er  comes  that  comes  to  all.'  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi 
che  qui  entrate.  The  universal  opinion  is  that  the  game  is  irrevocably  up, 
and  that  the  Tory  party  Avill  be  in  ])ower  for  fifty  years  to  come. 
Most  of  our  men  are  gone  to  Scotland  to  shoot,  or  are  flying  abroad. 
The  few  who  remain  iu  London  say  there  is  no  use  in  attending  either 
House."' 

The  Board  of  Trade  at  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone   became  Vice-President 

was    already    among    the    less    unenlightened    of   the   State    Dejxirtments. 

Portei',   Deacon  Hume  and  MacGiregor    had  all  in  their  dif- 

Efflciency  of  the  ferent  Avays  contributed  to  its  general  efficiency  and  repu- 

Board  of  Trade,    tation.     Porter  was  an  excellent  statistician,  though  a  poor 

administrator.     Deacon  Hume's  rei)utation  stood  very  high. 

MacGregor  was  too  noisy  and  self-advertising.     He  claimed  so  much  credit 

that   lie   got   less  than   Iu;  deserved.      On   the   whole,  the   tradition   of  the 

peniijiiKMit  staff"  was  Libcial  and  Free  Trade;  so  nuicli  so  that  Lord  llipon 

contemplated   the   removal  of    MacGregor    for  the  notorious  thoroughness 

*  Greville  Memoirs  :   2nd  series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  34—35. 
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of  his  doctrines.  Very  shortly  after  taking  office,  he  informed  MacGregor 
that  he  could  have  no  confidence  in  liim.  This  was  repeated,  but 
"  MacGregor  responded  that  he  should  once  for  all  make  known  to  his 
lordshij)  that  he  had  no  intention  of  resigning,  that  he  would  give  his 
best  assistance  to  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  A\'ithout 
reference  to  political  considerations,  and  that  if  he  chose  to  turn  him  out 
in  consequence  of  the  evidence  he  had  given  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,*  he  was  of  course  at  liberty  to  do  so."  t  Riioon 
^vas  silenced.  He  may  have  had  a  faint  inkling  that  he  would  not 
be  backed  by  Peel ;  so  this  feeble  effort  to  initiate  the  spoils  system 
in  England  was  happily  frustrated.  In  truth  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
sent  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  tell  him  that  he  and  not  Lord  Ripou 
would  be  the  real  supervisor  and  director  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Even  a  competent  President  j^j..  Gladstone  tho 
covild  hardly  have  played  a  conspicuous  or  useful  part  Real  Head  of 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it  is  not  siirprising  that  ^^^  Department 
Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  genius  should  almost  at  once 
have  asserted  its  natural  superiority.  He  had  had  no  special  training ; 
for  the  mathematical  course  at  Oxford  could  not  be  so  regarded. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  told  how  it  became  necessary  then  "  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  to  turn  my  mind  to  questions  connected  with 
the  economical  system,  and  the  fiscal  and  commercial  legislation,  of  this 
country.  The  result  of  that  application  was  at  once  to  determine  and 
break  up  any  traditional  and  party  regard  which  I  might  previously 
have  had  for  a  Protective  system.  And  from  the  year  1842,  not  always 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  but,  I  trust,  Avith  consistency  and  certainly  Avith 
a  sincere  ]iurpose  of  heart,  I  laboured  to  prosecute  that  great  work  in 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  achieved  so  much  more  conspicuous  a  place.":]: 
It  is  no  wonder  that  this  unique  experience  turned  Mr.  Gladstone  into  a 
Free  Trader.  .  All  the  petitions  from  Protected  interests  found  their  way 
to  him ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  miserable  failure  of  these  trades  was 
due  to  the  patronage  of  the  law.  Enterprise  and  Protection  could  not  co- 
exist. Mr.  Gladstone  soon  became  complete  master  of  his  subject.  He 
went  into  details  Avhich  Peel  had  no  time  to  consider,  and  probably 
received  the  most  splendidly  perfect  training  Avhich  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  for  a  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Rightly  to  divide  the  credit  for  good  work  between  a  leader  and  his 
lieutenant  is  always  difficult.  In  this  case  Peel  was  the  motive  power, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  praise  due  to  the  innovator.     It  was  essential  that 

*  This  was  the  Select  Committee  on  Import  Duties.  Its  report  (July,  1840)  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Protection ;  and  MacGregor's  able  evidence  formed  a  very  important 
feature. 

t  Gi-eville  Memoirs,  November  19th,  1841.  Lord  Ripon's  attitude  is  the  more  strange 
seeing  that  he  was  one  of  the  Whig  seceders  to  Peel's  Cabinet — Graham  and  Stanley 
being  the  other  two.  A  rumour  of  the  differences  between  MacGregor  and  Lord  Ripon 
must  have  got  about  two  months  earlier;  for  on  September  16th  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
asked  whether  a  return  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  MacGregor  on  the  Commercial 
Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries  would  be  issued.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  an  official  answer. 
Lord  Ripon,  he  said,  "entirely  approved"  of  the  return.  Parts  L— V.  of  the  return 
appeared  at   the   public  expense   in  the  autumn  of  1842. 

X  Speech  at  Manchester,  April  24th,  1862,  quoted  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Leech's  "The  Life  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  told  by  Himself." 
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the  reform  of  the  tariff  should  begin  on  a  large  scale— with  a  compre- 
hensive measure.  Peel  saw  this  ;  but  the  difficulties  were  endless.  Old 
officials  still  remember  the  intolerable  interferences  with 
Peel  and  Gladstone,  trade,  the  petitions  that  came  from  meichants,  the  wire- 
pulling of  the  rival  interests,  the  endless  litigation  that  arose 
from  the  intricacies  and  absurdities  of  the  Customs.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
very  man  to  disentangle  such  a  web.  Vast  industry  Avould  have  been 
useless  without  ingenuity  to  match.  And  this  ingenuity,  which  he  had 
practised  in  the  subtleties  of  theology  and  the  technicalities  of  procedure, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  to  apply  to  commercial  statistics  and  Customs 
law.  The  task  was  enormously  severe.  Mr.  Gladstone  often  said  that 
his  first  revision  of  the  tariff  was  more  arduous  and  difficult  than  all  the 
others  put  together.  Peel  soon  found  out  his  follower's  extraordinary 
talents,  and  is  said  to  have  pointed  him  out  as  the  future  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  sei-vices  of  an  able  private 
secretary  in  Mr.  Rawson,*  one  of  his  eontempoi'aries  at  Eton,  who  had 
by  this  time  been  twelve  years  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  now 
second  to  Porter  in  the  recently  created  Statistical  Department,  and  had 
already  acted  as  private  secretary  to  two  Presidents  of  the  Boai-d.  His 
old  colleague— though  his  official  connection  with  Mr.  Glad- 
An  Old  Secretary's  stone  only  lasted  for  nine  mouths— still  has  a  lively  recol- 
Recoiiections.  lection  of  the  A'ice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the 
modesty,  not  to  say  humility,  which  marked  his  dealings 
with  seniors  and  superiors,  the  confidence,  consideration,  and  generosity  with 
Avhich  he  treated  the  subordinates  in  whom  he  trvisted.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  Protected  interests,  which  took  alarm  almost 
the  moment  Peel  came  into  power  ;  and  his  secretary  Avould  often  be  called 
on  to  write  a  score  or  two  of  letters  a  day,  Mr.  Gladstone  indicating  the 
drift  of  the  replies  in  the  most  important  <;ases  only.  This  is  the  true 
starting-point  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  official  career.  The  Tory  free-lance  was 
developing  into  the  reforming  statesman.  He  was  beginning  to  inspire  as 
well  as  to  place  confidence  in  others. 

But  though  intent  on  mastering  the  details  of  his  new  work.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone   did    not    lose    his    interest   in    ecclesiasti(tal    |)olicy.      Bishojis    were 
constant  visitors  at   the  Board  of    Trade.      There  was  a  pigeon  hole  for 
Tract  90  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  if  not  in  his  office.    A  harassed  clergyman 
had  a  better    chance  "s\ath  the   Vice-President    than    a    harassed    inteiest. 
Early  in    the    session   a    scheme  of   Prussian    origin,    negotiated   between 
Bunsen  and    Archbishop  Howley,  for    the    establishment    of   a   Bishopric 
at  Jerusalem  was  made  public.     A  permissive  Act,  called  the  "Jerusalem 
Bishopric   Act,"    was    hastily   passed    thi-ough    Parliament,    and    received 
the    Royal    Assent     on    the     5th    of    Octobei-.      On    October     IGth,     1841, 
the    Earl   of    Shaftesbury  recorded    in    his    diary   a    dinner  with    Bunsen 
to    celebrate    the    King  of    Prussia's    birthda>',    at    which 
A  Dinner  with       "Gladstone,      McCaul      and      my      brother    AVilliam      Avere 
Bunsen.  present."     There  Avas  nnicli   at  the   moment  to  rejoice  the 

good  Earl's  Evangelical  lieart.  News  had  arrived  that  the 
Sultan  had  giv(Mi  leave  to  build  the  church  at  .lin'iisalem,  and  that  the 
patriarch   of  Antioch  had  .solicited  aid  against  Popoi-y.      Shaftesbury  was 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Rawson  W.  Hanson. 
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disposed  to  have  hopes  of  even  an  extreme  High  Churchman  :  "  Gladstone 
stripped  himself  of  a  part  of  his  Puseyite  garments,  spoke  like  a  pious 
man,  I'ejoiced  in  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  and  proposed  the  health  of 
Alexander.  This  is  delightful :  for  he  is  a  good  man,  and  a  clever  man, 
and  an  industrious  man."  Baron  Bunsen  described  Mr.  Gladstone's  flo%v 
of  conversation  at  this  banquet,  as  "a  gentle  and  tianslucent  stream."  "We 
drove  back  to  town  in  the  clearest  starlight;  Gladstone  continuing  with 


SIK    ROHERT    PEEL. 

(From  an  Engraving  ajter  the  Painting  hy  J.   Wood,  piihli^lwd  1S42.) 


unabated  animation  to  pour  forth  his  harmonious  thotights  in  melodious 
tone."  But  the  Bishopric  was  still  troubling  Mr.  Gladstone  on  November 
the  6th;  for  he  writes  on  that  date  to  his  friend  James  Hope:  "Amid.st 
public  business  quite  sufficient  for  a  man  of  my  compass,  I  have  during 
the  whole  of  the  week  perforce  been  carrying  on  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  with  Bunsen  a  corresi^ondence  on,  and  in(pTisition  into,  the  Jerusalem 
design,  until  I  almost  reel  and  stagger  under  it."  On  the  8th  of  November 
a  certain  Dr.  Alexander  was  consecrated  "  Bishop  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem."  The  object  was  explained  in  the 
Prussian  State   Gazette.      The  Bishop  was  to  be  nominated  alternately  by 
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the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  ;  lie  Avas  to  shepherd  a  Protestant 
flock. 

In  the  summer  of  1842  Mr.   Gladstone    lost  his  private  secretary,   who 

had    been  appointed    by   Stanley  —  at  Mr.    Gladstone's    recommendation  — 

secretary    to    the    Governor-General    of    Canada.      A    suc- 

Stafford  cessor  "was  therefore   wanted ;   and  Mr.   Rawson,  on  being 

Ncrthcote  (1842).    consulted,  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  to  infuse  new 

blood  instead  of    selecting  a  clerk    from    the    department. 

Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  ;  and  Mr,  Rawson  went  down  to  Eton  to  pay  a  visit 

to  his  old  tutor  Coleridge.    The  story  is  told  briefly  by  Northcote  :— 

"  Rawson,  who  was  my  tutoi-'s  pupil  and  late  secretary  to  Gladstone,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  place  of  £1,500  per  annum  in  Canada.  He  is  a  great  favourite  of  Glad- 
stone's, who,  lioth  through  him  and  through  Lord  Lyttelton  (Gladstone's  brother-in-law), 
applied  to  my  tutor  to  know  whether  he  could  recommend  a  successor."* 

Coleridge  suggested  three  Etonians — Farrer,t  Northcote,  and  Pocock. 
The  choice  really  lay  between  the  first  two,  who  "were  bosom  friends 
and  shortly  afterwards  brothers-in-law ;  and  they  were  themselves  con- 
sulted about  it.  Northcote's  position  and  personal  tastes  were  both  in 
favour  of  a  political  career,  while  Farrer  had  no  turn  for  it ;  and 
accordingly  the  secretaryship  fell  to  Northcote.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
pointed  out  to  Coleridge  in  a  letter  that  the  w^ork  was  hard  and  the 
pay  scanty.  But  Northcote,  to  judge  from  his  letters,  was  delighted  at 
the  prospect.    Thus  he  writes  to  his  father  : — 

"The  duties  of  the  situation  are  principally  to  open  all  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  make  notes  of  tlieir  contents  and  submit  them  to  him,  and  after 
receiving  his  instructions  to  write  answers  to  them ;  but  he  requires  a  person  who  will 
be  ready  to  go  along  with  him  in  all  things,  and  whom  he  maj^  treat  quite  confidentially. 
The  requisites,  as  my  tutor  [Coleridge]  expresses  them,  are  chiefly  '  modesty,  quickness, 
readiness  to  oblige,  and  a  ready  pen.'  .  .  .  From  what  I  know  of  Gladstone's  char- 
acter there  is  no  single  statesman  of  the  present  day  to  whom  I  would  more  gladly 
attach  myself;  and  I  should  think  from  the  talents  he  has  shown  for  business  since 
he  came  into  oflice,  there  is  no  one  more  likely  to  retain  his  position  unless  some 
revolution  takes  place."  + 

This  on  June  21st,  and  on  June  30tli  he  writes  in  even  more  enthusi- 
astic terms  to  Shirley  after  accepting  the  secretaryship.  He  speaks  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Avith  whom  he  symimthised  very  strongly  also  on  Church 
matters,  as — 

■"  the  man  of  all  others  among  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  to  whom  I  should 
<lesire  to  attacli  myself.  .  .  .  My  prospects  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  success,  of  which,  unless  there  is  a  regular  bouleversement,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  ...  A  seat  in  Parliament  will  probably  be  considered  by-and-by  desirable,  and 
any  good  offices  that  he  can  do  me  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will.  .  .  .  With 
any  other  man  tlian  Gladstone  I  might  have  hesitated  longer.  But  he  is  one  whom  I 
respect  beyoiul  measure ;  he  stands  almost  alone  as  representative  of  principles  with 
which  I  cordially  agree ;  and  as  a  man  of  business  and  one  who,  humanly  speaking,  is 
«ure  to  rise,  he  is  i)re-eininent." 

Ill  the  winter  of  1811-2  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  givhig  assistance  to  Manning, 
who   liad  taken   in  liand  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  especially 

*  Life  of  Lord  Iddesleigh  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  vol.  i.,  p.  54. 
t  Afterwards  Lord  Farrer.  X  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  G3-G7. 
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of  the  provisions  relating  to  bastardy  clavxses ;  and  was  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  with  Cornewall  Lewis,  then  a  Commissioner,  and  Avith  Sir 
James  Gx'aham.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  at  this  time  put  much  faith  in 
the  improvement  of  morals  by  legislation,  but  Avas  "  disposed  to  believe 
that  only  with  a  revived  and  improved  discipline  of  the  Chiu'ch  can 
we  hope  for  any  generally  effective  check  upon  lawless  lust."  For  this 
purpose  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  Confessional. 

On  February  8th,  1842,  Mr.  Gladstone  begins  his  career  of  ijolitical 
finance  by  projDosing  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  abolition  and  reduction 
of  the  duties  levied  in  our  Colonies  upon  the  j^roducts  of 
foreign  countries.  It  was  the  revival  of  an  unsuccessful  colonial  Duties 
scheme  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  previous  on  Foreign 
year  by  the  Whig  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed  not  i^Po^^^^- 1842. 
only  at  a  relaxation  of  the  "  system  of  severe  taxation, 
and  almost  of  prohibition,"  which  prevailed  in  our  Western  Colonies,  but 
also  at  legislative  and  administrative  simplification.  Previous  laws  Ave  re 
to  be  repealed ;  a  single  and  consolidated  Act  was  to  be  substituted. 
The  absurd  and  Avasteful  anomaly  of  a  duplicate  system  of  Custom-houses 
Avas  at  last  to  be  abolished :  "It  Avas  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  call  the  attention  of  the  other  Departments  of  the  GoA'ernment 
...  to  the  anomaly  of  having  tAVO  sets  of  Custom-house  officers  in  those 
Colonies,  to  the  AAaste  of  public  money  arising  from  the  system,  and  to 
the  necessity  for  an  arrangement,  A\'ith  a  AdeAV  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  establishment  and  the  consequent  saA'ing  of  expense."  The 
contrast  between  the  trifling  differential  duties  IcA^ed  upon  foreign 
produce  in  our  Eastern  Colonial  possessions  and  the  heavy  and 
often '  prohibitiA'e  rates  inflicted  in  Canada  •  and  the  West  Indies 
ought  obAdously  to  be  done  aAvay  with.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  not  quite  released  himself  from  the  fetters  and  fallacies  of 
patriotic  Mercantilism.  "The  principal  exemptiori  he  i^roposed  to  remove," 
he  explained,  "AA'as  the  exemj^tion  from  duty  of  corn,  AA^heat,  and  flour 
on  their  imi^ortation  into  the  Cauadas.  He  believed  it  Avas  in  conformity 
AA'ith  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Canada  that  some  tax  of  a  moderate 
description  should  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  that  Colony  of 
American  corn  and  flour.  He  belicA'ed  that  on  the  American  side  of  the 
border,  a  very  considerable  import  tax,  amounting  to  nearly  ten  shillings 
per  quarter,  AA'as  leA'ied  on  the  produce  of  Canada  entering  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  he  did  not  intend  to  impose  any  such  rate  of  duty — 
the  duty  he  meant  to  jiropose  Avould  be  three  shillings  per  quarter.  The 
ground  on  AA'hich  he  thought  proAdsions  coming  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  was,  in  fact,  that  Canada  sent  to  this  country 
considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  flour;  and  he  AA'as  happy  to  say 
Canada  shoAved  indications  of  sending  over  still  greater  quantities,  so 
soon  as  her  natui'al  capabilities  were  dcA-eloped  by  the  fostering  influence 
of  i^eace  and  of  Avise  local  legislation.  On  this  account  the  only  articles 
to  A\-hich  he  meant  to  apply  the  duties  were  those  he  had  mentioned. 
The  theory  of  the  laAA'  was  to  afford  an  advantage  to  Canadian  produce 
on  being  sent  to  the  British  market ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  desirable 
that  Avhen  this  country  sent  forth  thovisands  of  Englishmen  to  North 
America  as  emigrants,  the  Imperial  Legislature  ought  not  to  allow  those 
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Avho  emigrated  to,  and  became  citizens  of,  the  United  States  to  put 
themselves  into  possession  of  a  privilege  intended  only  for  British  subjects 
—a  privilege  the  American  settlers  could  now  acquire  by  sending  their 
produce  and  provisions  through  Canada  to  this  country."  ■■ 

Against  this  provision  Labouchere  very  properly  protested  ;  but  it 
was  the  only  one  which  could  excite  vmfavourable  criticism.  Taking 
the  plan  as  a  whole,  we  may  admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
claim  that  it  "  afforded  an  opportunity,  with  practical  convenience, 
of  giving  more  full  and  striking  application  to  a  ]3rinciple  which  they 
had  long  adopted — that  of  rendering  to  their  Colonial  fellow-subjects 
another  of  those  acts  of  goodwill  to  which  alone  they  believed  they 
w^ere  to  look  for  cementing  the  connection  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  mother  country." 

A  speech  expounding  the  intricacies  of  Colonial  Customs  and 
explaining  the  means  of  simplification  was  not  a  sufficient  exercise 
for  Mr.  Gladstone's  energies.  On  the  vei'y  same  night 
Railway  he  rose    to    ask  leave    to  bring    in    a    Bill    for   the   better 

Regulation.  regulation  of  railroads.  Here  too  his  mastery  of  the 
details  of  the  subject  is  very  remarkable.  A  good 
part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  deprecating  the  opposition  of 
Colonel  Sibthorp,  w^ho,  as  he  said  himself,  had  been  "  conscientiously 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  all  railroads."  Some  of  the  jaroposals 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  Avere,  however,  so  obvioxisly  for  the  public 
safety  that  the  gallant  colonel  was  considerably  mollified.  +  Mr.  Gladstone's 
wisdom  and  foresight  may  be  illustrated  by  two  short  passages.  The 
first  relates  to  level  crossings  :  he  proposed  "  tliat  in  cases  where 
roads  crossed  the  railroad  on  the  line,  the  gates  should  be  closed 
across  the  roads,  and  not  across  the  railroads.  In  most  of  the  railway 
Acts  it  was  directed  that  the  gates  should  be  not  across  the  road  but 
across  the  railroad ;  but  experience  had  proved  that  this  was  not  the 
best  course ;  he  therefore  proposed  a  clause  whicii  would  lead  to  the 
opposite  j)ractice."  The  second  is  also  a  provision  for  the  public 
safety :  "  It  happened  in  certain  instances  that  cuttings  were  found 
too  steej),  and  embankments  too  narrow,  for  security,  either  ordinarily 
or  from  bad  weather.  In  such  cases  the  companies  should  be  em- 
powered to  take  land  enoTigh  to  Aviden  the  embankjjient  and  diminish 
the  slope  sufficiently  to  make  it  secure." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  railway  policy  proves  that  he  was  not  a  fanatical  Free 
Trader.  He  did  not  insist  upon  the  value  of  competitive  (H)mpanies  in  a 
service  whose  conditions  jn^eclude  effective  competition.  l<\)rtunately  or 
vmfortunately,  the  idea  of  State  management  had  nevei-  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  practical  person.  Mr.  Gladstone  accordingly  advocated,  as 
most  beneficial  to  the  public,  large  (and  therefore  rich)  monopolies  under 
State  control. 

*  It  would  appear,  however,  from  an  answer  siven  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Februai'y  14th 
to  a  qvi(!stion  of  Labouchere's,  that  lie  was  not  eiiaiiionre<l  of  "  the  theory  of  the  law." 
lie  would  not  express  liis  own  opmion  or  state  whether  the  Goveininent  were  "irrevocably 
<ieterniin(«l "  to  stand  by  it. 

t  He  was  glad  that  the  measure  was  placed  in  such  able  hands,  though,  if  accidents 
sliould,  aft<!r  all,  increase,  "he  could  have  wished  that  his  hon.  IjumuI  had  introduced 
u  Bill  for  the  u^nnihilation  of  railways." 
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The    Miuisterial    plan    for    a    modification    of    the    Corn    LaAvs    by    a 

I'earrangemeut  of  tlie  sliding  scale,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  an  average 

price    of   fifty-six    shillings    a   quarter,    Avas    explained    by 

The  Corn         Sir  Robert   Peel   on   the   following    day    (February    9th).  * 

Laws,  1842.        On   the  14th,  Lord   John   Russell    replied    in    a    hesitating 

speech,    the    only    satisfactory   feature    of   which    was    his 

refutation    of    the    principle    advocated    by    Malthiis    and   laid    down    by 

Feel,    "that   you    ought    to    make    this    country    independent    of   foreign 

nations"  for  its  food  supply.     "I  confess,"  said  the  ^\liig  leader,   "that, 

although  that   principle  might  be  an  excellent  one  for  some  remote  and 

sequestered  State— such  as  that  city  which  is  supposed  to  exist  somewhere 

in  Mexico,    which   is    said   to   have   no    communication  Tvith   the    rest   of 

mankind — I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  applicable  to  this  great  commercial 

country." 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  a  speech  to  which  Hansard  has  devoted 
thirty  pages,  and  which  at  once  proves  and  justifies  the  fact  that  Peel 
already  regarded  him  as  his  first  lieutenant  in  commercial  legislation 
and  as  practically,  though  not  yet  in  form,  a*  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  supported  the  "  principles "  of  Peel  and  Malthus  by  the  authority 
of  Huskisson,  and  contrasted  Lord  John  Russell's  view  that  it  would  be 
disgraceful  for  the  Legislature  to  destroy  a  tariff  upon  faith  in  which 
an  enormous  capital  had  been  invested,  with  "the  clamour"  of  the 
Leaguers,  who  had  contended  at  a  recent  conference  that  "  the  free 
importation  of  corn  was  not  a  subject  for  the  deliberation  of  the 
Senate,  but  a  natural  and  inaUenable  law  of  the  Creator."  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  did  not  commit  himself  to  anything  like  dogmatic 
optimism  with  regard  to  the  Protection  of  agriculture  : — 

"  He,  at  all  events,  was  of  opinion  that  either  a  graduated  scale,  or  a  fixed  duty,  or  a 
perfectly  free  trade  in  corn  was  open  to  serious  objections ;  and  what  lay  before  them 
was  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  a  choice  of  evils,  of  which  it  was  their  duty  to  choose 
the  least.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  present  law  had  not  operated  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  thought  it  would  operate,  but  that  it  had  pressed  with  very  consider- 
able severity  on  the  consumer,  with  a  severity  which  the  experience  of  recent  years 
could  alone  convince  its  authors  that  it  was  calculated  to  act.  But  let  them  consider 
with  fairness  the  charges  which  were  made  against  the  present  law,  and  the  degree  in 
which  it  was  faiily  open  to  them.  There  had  gone  forth  a  denunciation — and  he 
believed  some  honourable  members  in  that  House  would  be  found  among  the  supporters 
of  the  doctrine— against  the  present  system  of  Corn  Laws  as  the  main  source  of 
the  existing  distresses  of  the  country.  Now  it  was  wonderful  and  almost  incredible 
that  dispassionate  and  able  minds,  that  men  of  searching  and  acute  understanding, 
should  attribute  to  the  Corn  Laws  evils  which  were  evidently  traceable,  not  to  human 
causes,  but  to  those  dispensations  of  Providence  which  ordained  the  hazards  of  a 
periodical  defalcation  in  the  food  of  man." 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  at  length  sat  down,  amid  "loud  cheers,  in  which 
both  sides  of  the  House  cordially  joined,"  t  the  general  impression  given 
by  the  speech  was  not  very  unfairly  represented  by  Charles  Wood  (after- 
wards   Lord    Halifax),    who    remarked    that   he   liad    given    "  indisputable 

*  It  is  enough  to  give  the  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  the  duty.  When  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  British  market  was  under  fifty-one  shillings  a  quarter,  the  duty  was 
to  be  twenty  sliillings;  when  the  price  rose  to  seventy-five  shillings,  the  duty  was  to 
disappear. 

t  Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  Ix.,  p.  385. 
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proof  that  tlie  measure  noAV  proposed  would   give  no  satisfaction  to   any- 
one." *    There  is  an  apologetic  tone  about  the  whole  speech. 

In  politics,  esi^ecially  in  English  polities,  a  Minister  cannot  afford 
to  be  logical.  And  in  1842  Peel  needed  all  his  courage  and  persuasive- 
ness for  his  great  Budget.  He  made  his  financial  statement  on  March 
11th.  The  estimated  deficiency  for  the  year  was  more  than  two  and  a 
half  millions.  He  proposed  to  increase  it  to  £3,780,000  by  reducing,  and  in 
some  cases  abolishing,  the  duties  upon  750  of  the  1,200  articles  still 
remaining  on  the  tariff'.  The  whole  deficiency  Avas  to  be  covered  and  the 
national  economy  established  on  a  sound  basis  by  the  imposition  of  an 
income  tax  of  three  per  cent.  The  Minister  was  deter- 
mined that  under  his  rule  the  nation  should  be  solvent.  The  income  Tax 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  never  have  the  luxury  imposed,  1842. 
of  retorting  upon  its  author  that  famous  description  of 
Baring  "seated  on  an  empty  chest,  by  the  pool  of  bottomless  deficiency, 
fishing  for  a  Budget."  We  have  no  conception  now  of  the  strength  of  the 
feeling  which  Peel  had  determined  to  overcome.  The  income  tax  Avas 
regarded  as  a  terrible  impost,  which  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  huge  AA^ar.  In  1802  Burdett  had  said  :  "  The  income  tax 
has  created  an  inquisitorial  poAA'er  of  the  most  partial,  oft'ensive  and  cruel 
natiu-e.  The  Avliole  transactions  of  a  life  may  be  inquired  into,  family 
affairs  laid  open,  and  an  Englishman,  like  a  culprit,  summoned  to  attend 
commissioners,  compelled  to  wait,  like  a  lacquey  in  their  ante-chamber, 
from  day  to  day  iintil  they  are  ready  to  institute  their  inquisition  into 
his  property."  And  on  April  8tli,  1842,  Shell,  after  quoting  this  Avith 
approval,  expressed  in  brilliant  and  poAA^erful  language  not  only  his 
indignation  at  the  tax,  but  his  surprise  that  even  Peel  should  have  been 
able  to  force  it  doAA^n  the  throats  of  his  party :  "  To  create  an 
additional  deficiency  in  order  to  repair  it  by  an  income  tax,  to  inflict 
a  ncAV  wound  in  order  to  apply  a  favourite  cure,  is  more  than  tenta- 
tive, and  if  my  right  honourable  friend  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  [Baring]  had  made  a  proposition  like  this,  he  AA'oidd  have  been 
regarded  as  an  empiric  of  the  most  adventurous  kind.  But  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  that  his  supporters  enter- 
tain in  his  regard  that  sort  of  confidence  AAdaich  Waller  has  happily 
described  in  his  celebrated  address  to  a  great  projector  : — 

'  Still  as  you  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too, 
Feels  no  disorder  when  'tis  changed  by  you. ' "  i 

Especially  brilliant  was  Shell's  contrast  of  the  Premier's  speech  on  the 
income  tax  Avith  that  which  he  delivered  a  feAV  weeks  earlier  on  the  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  LaAvs.  "The  distresses  of  the  country  were  then, 
forsooth,  transitory  and  evanescent ; ''  but  noAV  Avhen  an  income  tax  Avaa 
to  be  imposed,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  country  became  of  the  most 
appalling  character.  "If,  Sir,  at  the  close  of  that  speech,  someone  Avho- 
had  lived  in  sequestration  from  the  world,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 

*  The  amendment,  hoAvever,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  123. 

t  How  aptly  the  couplet  describes  the  extraordinary  quality  by  which  Gladstone,  even 
more  than  Peel,  was  able  to  effect  legal  revolutions  in  the  most  conservative  country 
in  the  Avorld  !  "A  great  projector"  is  evidently  a  reporters  blunder  for  "the  Lord  Pro- 
tector."    And  "Feels  no  disorder  when"  should  read,  "Finds  no  distemper  while." 
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bad  not  heard  of  tlie  events  which  have  passed  withiu  that  period,  had 
chanced  to  have  ejitered  this  House,  he  would,  I  think,  have  been  tempted 
to  exclaim  —  appalled  by  the  right  honourable  baronet's  magnificent  per- 
oration :  '  Good  God  !  Avhat  has  happened  ?  Is  England  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin?  Has  one  gi-eater  than  Napoleon— of  whom  Napoleon  was 
but  the  precursoi'— appeared  ?  Is  the  world  in  arms  against  England  ?  Have 
her  fleets  been  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and,  with  Wellington  at  their  head,  have 
those  legions  that  were  once  deemed  invincible  at  last  given  way  ? ' " 
To  return  to  the  tariff  :  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  that  the  imposition 

of  the  income  tax  would  enable  him  to  convert  the  deficiency 
The  Tariff,         into  a  surplus  of  more  than  a  million.     And  this  surplus  he 

proposed  to  apply  in  the  remission  of  those  taxes  which 
were  most  imfavourable  to  trade.  The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  six  general  rules  :— 

1.  The  removal  of  prohibitions  and  of  virtually  prohibitory  duties. 

2.  The  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials  to  a  5  per  cent,  maximum. 

3.  The  reduction  of  duties  on  semi-manufactured  articles  to  a  10  or  12i 
per  cent,  maximum. 

4.  The  reduction  of  duties  on  fully  manufactured  articles  to  a  20  per  cent, 
maximum. 

5.  The  introduction  of  special  and  additional  remissions  of  duties  to 
favour  Colonial  i)roducts, 

6.  The  abolition  of  export  duties  on  manufactures. 

The  loss  of  revenue  which  would  result  was  calculated  as  follows : — 

1.  Reduction  of  timber  duties  £600,000 

2.  „  „  coffee  „ £170,000 

3.  A  vast  number  of  smaller  deductions £270,000 

4.  The  aljolitiou  of  the  ^  per  cent,  export  duty        ...        £100,000 

Total  £1.140,000 

But  the  relief  to  the  consumer  was  very  much  greater  than  the  loss  to 
I'evenue.  "We  l)elieve,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  end  of  the  year,  "that 
it  might  without  over-statement  be  taken  at  two  millions  of  money."*  In 
lowering  the  duties  upon  all  important  articles,  some  counterpoise  was  to  be 
found  in  the  increase  of  consumption.  "In  reductions  upon  manufactured 
goods,  we  may  often  look  for  an  increased  revenue  from  the  very  same 
nominal  dimiimtion  of  duty  which  oj^ens  new  comi^etition  in  the  article, 
iind  thereby  cheapens  it  to  the  consumer.  In  the  removal  of  absolute 
prohibitions,  and  by  bringing  down  i)rohibitory  duties  to  an  amount 
which  will  rcnider  a  trade  in  them  i)ossible,  new  revenues  are  created 
which  before  were  ludieaid  of." 

l*(!rhaps  tli((  most  .severe  criticism  that  can  be  passed  on  the  first  great 
tariff  reform  is  this:  that  the  principle  followed  in  dealing  with  hundreds 
of  contemptible  itcMus  Avhich  produced  practically  no  I'eveinie  was  diininution 
instead  of  abolition.  "As  far  as  raw  materials  are  concei-ned,"  said  Mr. 
Ghulst<me  in  Uk^  article  just  referred  to,  "most  of  the  late  reductions,  such 
as  those  on  turpentine;,  tar,  indigo,  cork,  wood,  and  many  other  articles,  liave 
been  so  sweej)ing  tiiat  the  revenue  upon  them  is  virtually  siu-rendered." 
Exactly;  but  why  continue  that  vexatious  ceremonial  with  the  Customs 

*  Foreiija  and  Colonial  Quarterly  Review,  Januiiry,  IS^IU,  p.  255. 
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officials  Avliicli  makes  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  ?  The 
question  Avas  answered  in  magnificent  fashion  three  years  later.  It  "will 
be  seen  that  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  revenue  Avas  entailed  by  the  remission 
of  the  timber  tax ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  Avas  scA^erely  criticised  for  his  im- 
l^rudence.  Mr.  Gladstone's  defence  of  his  chief  is  A'igorous  and  convincing. 
"  Let  any  man,"  said  he,  "  read  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  ;  let  any  man 
read  the  chapter  of  Sir  H.  Parnell  *  on  the  taxation  of  raAV  materials  ; 
let  any  man  remember  that  timber  is  the  one  raAA''  material  of  uni\'ersal 
necessity  AA'hich  AA'e  do  not  j^ossess  in  abundance ;  that  we  liaA'e  clay,  lime, 
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coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  but  that  aa'c  AA'ant  timber ;  that  on  this  article, 
this  I'equisite  for  houses,  for  farms,  for  ships,  for  factories,  in  a  Avord  for 
all  the  purposes  of  industry  and  construction,  aa'c  had  imjiosed  a  tax  of 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  A^alue  AA'hich  it  bore  in  bond  ; 
and  that  the  politicians  Avho  pi'ide  themseh^es  on  their  familiarity  AA'itli 
economical  laAvs  accused  the  Minister  of  laA'ish  AA'aste  of  the  public  means 
Avhen  he  rejjealed  about  half  the  obnoxious  tax !  Suppose  AA'e  had  been 
a  coal-importing  country  ;  suppose  aa'c  had  AAanted  iron  suitable  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  any  man  had  proposed  to-day  on  the  importation  of  them 

*  Peel    acknowledged    that    his  new  fiscal  policy  Avas  inspired  by  Parnell's  book   "On 
Financial  Reform."    It  is  worth  remembering  that  before  his  tragic   death   (June  8th,  1842) 
Pcirnell  had  twice  supported  Villiers's  annual  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  LaAvs. 
S 
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a  tax  of  one-fourth,  aye,  or  of  one-tenth  of  that  amount,  no  Minister,  what- 
ever his  talents,  Avhatever  his  majority,  could  have  had  the  smallest  hope  of 
success  in  carrying  such  a  tax." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  yet  done  with  the  objectors,  and  one 
passage  of  his  speech  gives  us  a  peep  behind  the  old  commercial  barriers 
Avhicli  had  been  erected  by  the  commercial  and  legislative  genius  of  the 
landed  gentry.  "The  old  system  of  the  timber  duties,"  he  declared,  "had 
in  it  everything  that  could  render  it  noxious  and  improvident  in  its 
bearings  upon  natviral  wealth.  It  involved  :  1.  An  enormous  burden 
upon  a  raw  material  of  the  very  first  necessity.  2.  A  differential  duty 
upon  Colonial  as  compared  with  British  timber.  3.  A  further  and  high 
differential  duty  upon  foreign  wood  as  compared  with  both.  4.  An 
arbitrary  distriljution  of  the  tax  in  detail,  so  complex  that  it  became 
the  Avork  of  years  accurately  to  comprehend  all  the  mysterious  bearings 
and  workings  of  the  scale,  and  laid  in  a  manner  so  unequally  affecting 
different  dimensions  of  ^vood,  that  the  producers  were  forced  to  cut  down 
their  trees,  not  according  to  the  manner  in  which  Providence  has  ordained 
that  they  should  grow,  but  according  to  the  very  different  manner  in  which 
they  could  most  alleviate  the  crushing  Aveight  of  our  dvities,  and  that 
the  law  was  actually,  as  regarded  many  descriptions  of  wood,  for  us  a 
prohibitory  law.  5.  It  involved  the  gross  and,  to  our  artisans,  the  very 
ci'viel  absiirdity,  that  while  we  exacted  a  duty  of  100  per  cent, 
upon  the  raw  material  of  their  industry,  we  admitted  any  fully -manu- 
factured article  made  of  that  same  raw  matei-ial  from  abroad  at  the 
charge  of  only  20  per  cent,  upon  its  value  ! " 

The    generally    accepted   view   that   Mr.   Gladstone    had    never    studied 
the   theoi-y    of   Political  Economy    certainly   needs    modification,    in    vicAV 
of   an    argument    which    the  Vice-President    of   the  Board 
Political  of  Trade  introduced  into  his  speech  of  March  9th  in  this 

Ecanomy  (1842).  year  (1842),  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Laws  Im- 
portation Bill  :  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  asks,  in  the  course 
of  an  attempt  to  combat  the  argument  that  the  Corn  Laws  diminished 
the  demand  for  labour,  "  any  man  can  doubt  that  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  Avould  at  once  displace  a  vast  mass  of  agricviltural 
labour  ?  This  has  been  to  a  great  extent  treated  as  a  landlord's 
question,  but  I  will  contend  that  for  the  present  generation,  at  least, 
it  is  more  of  a  labourer's  question.  What  is  the  rent  which  is  said 
to  be  augmented  by  these  laws  ?  Now  the  most  approved  authorities 
in  Political  Economy  have  defined  rent  as  tlie  suri^lus  produce  the 
land  yields  after  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivator.  This  being  so,  and  considering  tlie  many  classes  of  land 
in  cultivntion,  it  is  farther  taught  by  these  writers  that  the  lowest 
class  yields  no  rent,  or,  at  least,  that  the  returns  are  exceedingly 
small,  and  may  be  put  out  of  account.  If  you  raise  the  price  of 
agricultural  i)ro(luce  in  any  country  you  will  bring  a  much  wider 
extent  of  land  into  cultivation,  and  therefore  the  poorer  soils  Avould 
be  tilled,  and  if  the  poorer  soils  in  our  country  be  cultivated  through 
the  rise  of  the  price  of  agricidtural  ])roduce,  it  follows  that  if  you 
diminish  prices,  so  as  to  limit  production,  the  effect  must  be  to 
throw  the  i)()or<!r  soils  out  of  cultivation.  This  might  diminish  rents, 
but  in  the  present  extent  of  cultivation    it    is    clear    that    if  you  reduce 
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rents,  it  must  be  by  throwing  certain  lands  out  of  cultivation,  and 
you  mvist  therefore  at  the  same  time  tliroAV  out  of  employment  a  gi'eat 
body  of  labourers."  Bimetallists  used  to  complain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
not  read  their  prophets  in  his  old  age  :  landlords  could  not  object  that 
he  did  not  read  Ricardo  in  his  youth. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  space  any  adequate  notion 
of  all  the  toijics  which  Mr.  Gladstone  found  occasion  to  discuss  in  this 
busy  session.  In  a  single  week  of  April  (1842)  he  made  live  speeches 
on  the  Colonial  Customs  duties.  But  from  these  expansive  though  com- 
mercial topics  Mr.  Gladstone's  energy  was  to  be  diverted  in  May  and 
June  into  smaller  channels.  On  the  10th  of  May  Sir  Robert  Peel 
explained  the  principles  upon  Avhicli  he  intended  to  proceed  in  tho 
reform  of  the  tariff.  Labouchere  followed  feebly,  endeavouring  to  twit 
the  Government  Avith  a  desertion  to  the  very  principles  for  Avliich 
they  had  turned  the  Whig  Government  out  of  office.  Disraeli  made  an 
elaborate  speech  in  Avhicli  he  showed  that  Free  Trade  "was  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  Tory  party.  The  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  were 
not  a  modern  invention;  "it  was  Mr.  Pitt  who  first  promulgated 
them  in  1787."  It  is  true  that  Disraeli  thought  that  Free  Trade  was 
equivalent  to  "a  system  of  complete  reciprocity;"  but  that  is  only  a 
small  instance  of  Oriental  carelessness.  The  point  of  interest  is  his  com- 
plete approval  of  Free  Trade,  Avhich  he  regards  (May  10th,  1842)  as 
not  only  a  good  thing,  but  a  Tory  thing.  Mr.  Gladstone  ignored  the 
speech,  but  took  a  similar  line  in  his  reply  to  Hume  and  Labouchere. 
He  suggested,  however,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  to  business, 
and  he  soon  had  plenty  on  his  hands.  On  May  13th  he  was  classifying 
braziletto  wood,  ebony,  wrovight  copper,  and  pitch,  in  a  peculiar  category 
of  the  differential  duties  in  favour  of  our  Colonies.  His  defence  of  the 
differential  system  is  ingenious,  but  need  not  detain  us.  Nor  need 
we  go  into  the  details  of  the  tariff".  Cassava  jDowder,  bacon,  onions, 
butter,  cement,  corks,  and  straw  hats — on  all  of  these  and  many  other 
details  Mr.  Gladstone  disserted.  But  one  discussion,  that  upon  fish, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Hitherto  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  which 
had  heaped  up  thousands  of  paltry  duties  upon  almost  every  article  of 
consumption,  including  fish,  had  specially  exempted  lobsters  and  turbot  I 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  uniformity 
in  the  fish  tariff.  They  would  have  put  a  small  duty  on  Taxing  Lobsters 
both  lobsters  and  turbot.  A  storm  of  indignation  greeted  ^^  Turbot. 
this  proposal.  The  gentry  were  as  virtuovisly  angry  over 
a  prospective  increase  in  the  price  of  lobsters  as  they  would  have  been 
over  a  prospective  decrease  in  the  price  of  bread.  An  alderman,  a  major, 
and  a  captain  rose  in  quick  succession.  Sir  Robert  Peel  tried  to  sten^ 
the  municipal  and  military  tide.  "Our  object,"  he  said,  "in  proposing 
this  duty  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  prohibition  in  fish,  it  will  be  found 
not  to  extend  to  those  which  are  articles  of  luxury.  It  is  urged  against 
the  law  with  respect  to  fish,  that  turbots  and  lobsters  are  excepted. 
We  think  it  right  not  to  except  fish  which  is  consumed  by  the  upper 
classes.  The  dvity  is  now  laid  on  turbot  for  the  first  time,  which 
surely  it  ought  to  be."  Mr.  Gladstone  supported  him.  But  a  viscount 
added  his  weight  to  that  of  the  alderman.  Peel  was  cowed.  The  duty 
on   lobsters    was    abandoned.     Tvirbot  remained.     As  to   this,    Alderman 
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Humphery  "complained  of  the  alteration  in  the  tariff  since  its  original 
proposal,  whereby  various  descriptions  of  fish  were  required  to  be 
brought  into  our  ports  in  other  than  fishing  vessels;  and  especially 
in  regard  to  turbot,  Avliich  he  said  would  be  spoiled  in  the  transporta- 
tion from  one  vessel  to  another,"  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  could 
quiet  the  mind  of  the  Avorthy  alderman  on  the  subject  of  turbot,  about 
which  he  felt  so  natural  an  anxiety.  It  was  not  intended  to  make  any 
change  as  to  the  mode  of  importation  of  turbot  ;  and  the  object  of 
the  honourable  member  would  be  at  once  answered  by  placing  turbot 
immediately  after  lobsters  in  the  tariff.* 

And  so,  after  a  fcAV  more  acrimonious  remarks  from  these  Free  Trade 
epicures,  and  another  deprecatory  speech  from  the  Prime  Minister,  a 
debate  ended  whose  subject  had  not  been  equalled  in  importance  since 
the  great  Council  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

On  May  23rd  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  remarkable  speech  on  the  impor- 
tation of  live  cattle,  in  which  he  gently  ridiculed  the  timidity  and 
extravagance  of  those  gentlemen  "  Avho  were  the  orna- 
Importation  of      ments  of  what   he    might  call  the  science  of  agriculture;' 

Cattle  (1842).  ]j^ix,  who,  unfortunately  for  that  science,  "did  not  always 
cherish  a  sense  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  skill  and 
enterprise  applied  to  it,  but  were  rather  inclined  to  rely  overmuch  on 
the  so-termed  Protection  of  legislative  enactments."  One  wild  calcula- 
tion upset  another.  There  was  one  that  the  price  of  meat  would 
immediately  be  reduced  by  twopence  or  threepence  per  pound.  But  ho 
had  also  seen  a  statement  in  one  of  the  newsi^apers  in  which  it  was 
"  mathematically  proved  "  that  a  hundred  sows  in  three  or  five  years  would 
give  birth  to  232,000,000  pigs.  We  shall  see  that  an  effective  quotation 
from  this  speech  was  made  in  the  following  year  by  Viscount  Howick. 

Loud  were  the  groans  and  great  the  apprehensions  of  the  landlords 
and  butchers.      Shortly  after  the  tariff  came  into  force  a 

Effects  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  stock  did  take  place ;  and  many 
New  Tariff.  English  and  all  Irish  newspapers  adopted  siTch  headings 
as,  "The  Effects  of  the  New  Tariff"."  Thus  the  Tunes, 
in  its  Smithfleld  Market  report  for  December  5th,  1842  :— 

"The  effects  of  the  new  tariff  are  beginning  to  show  themselves.  Until  to-day  the 
foreign  cattle  imported  into  England  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  Continent ; 
but  now  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  distant  shores  have  contributed  to  the  market. 
.  .  .  The  official  account,  on  which  the  duty  has  been  paid  for  the  week  ending  the 
3rd  inst.,  gives  the  following  result  :— Three  cows  from  Rotterdam ;  one  ditto  from 
Quebec ;  one  ditto  from  Montreal ;  one  ditto  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick ;  one  bull 
from  Calcutta,  making  a  total  of  seven  head.  The  number  at  market  to-day  was  about 
live,  all  of  which  were  of  very  bad  quality,  and  commanded  little  or  no  attention." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  comment  is  happy  enough  :  "We  are  anxious  to 
know  who  wei-e  the  si)eculators  of  vast  and  comiirehensive  mind  in 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Calcutta,  who  determined  to  take  the  supply 
of  this  country  with  butchers'  meat  into  their  own  hands,  and  shii)])ed 
Hceordiiigly  ()n(i  head  apiece.  We  venture  humbly  to  conjecture  that 
oacii  of  th()s(>  aiiimals  was  a  suri)lus  remaining  from  the  stores  of  the 
imijortiiig  vessel,  and  was  scjld,  naturally  enough,  not  so  much  to  relieve 

•  For  this  debate,  see  Hansard,  May  2-lth,  1842. 
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the  wants  of  this  country,  as  to  save  tlie  cost  of  feeding  while  the  ship 
was  in  port."  On  December  12th,  at  tlie  great  Christmas  market-day,  4,540 
head  of  cattle  appeared  at  Smithfield,  bnt  "  not  a  single  fresh  head 
of  stock  was  on  offer  from  abroad ;  there  being  only  a  very  rough 
Hamburg  beast — received  rid  Hull."  And  yet  the  ncAv  taiiff  was 
causing  a  depression  in  the  price  of  stock.  "Really,"  exclaims  Mr. 
Gladstone,  relaxing  rather  than  abandoning  his  commercial  gravity,  "  to 
assign  to  this  minute  and  scarcely  sensible  addition  from  abroad  the 
deadness  of  the  market,  reminds  us  of  the  injustice  of  the  alderman  Avho 
foi'got  the  dainty  turtle  and  punch,  with  the  long  train  that  follow  them, 


SMITHFIELD    CATTLE    MARKET    IN    THE    'THIRTIES. 

{From  the  Drawing  by  T.  H.  Shepherd.) 

and  ascribed  his  gout  to  an  unhappy  mutton  chop  which  he  had  beei^ 
incautious  enough  to  eat."  * 

But  there  is  a  certain  political  humour  for  the  moderns  in  the 
contemi^lation  of  the  anxiety  of  a  Minister  in  1842-3  to  prove  that  his 
measures  had  not  reduced  the  jjrice  of  food.  He  was  responsible  to 
an  aristocracy  which  kept  cattle  and  a  shopocracy  which  sold  meat. 

We  return  to  the  summer  of  1842.  On  June  22nd  Cobden  wrote  to  his 
brother  Frederick:  "Peel  is  a  Free-Trader,  and  so  are  Ripon  and  Glad- 
stone. The  last  was  put  in  by  the  Puseyites,  Avho  thought  they  had 
insinuated  the  wedge,  but  they  now  complain  that  he  has  been  quite 
absorbed   by   Peel,    which  is    the    fact.      Gladstone    makes  a  very  clever 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly,  Januarj%  1843,  pp.  268,  269. 
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aide-de-camp    to   Peel,    but  is    nothing  without    him,"*     Everything    that 
Cobdeu  wrote  is  worth  attention ;   but  his  want   of   sympathy  with  the 

Ministers,  as  Avell  as  witli  tlie  official  Opposition,  prevented 
Cobden  on  him    from  analysing  their  characters,   their  motives,   their 

Gladstone.  principles,    and    their    relations    to    one    another    with    his 

customary  shrewdness.  He  was  too  anxious  "  to  get  away 
to  Manchester"  to  understand  Parliamentary  conditions. 

The  session  of  1842  ended  as  it  had  begun.  From  first  to  last  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  occupied  in  answering  small  questions  relating  to  the 
details  of  the  tariff  or  in  parrying  the  bloAvs  which  the  Whigs  and  the 
Free  Traders  were  constantly  aiming  at  the  Government.  He  sjDoke  more 
than  one  hundred  times  in  the  House  on  this  his  first  tariff',  Avhicli  he 
afterwards  said  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  the  later  ones  put 
together. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friendship  with 
Wordsworth.      In  the  summer  of  1842  the  Minister  was  able  to  assist  the 

poet    in    obtaining   a   well-deserved  pension.      "  As  I  have 

Wordswortb*3      already  reached  my  seventy-third  year,"   Avrote    the    poet 

Pension.  from    Rydal,    "there   is    not    much    time  to   lose,   if    I  am 

thought  worthy  of  being  benefited."  He  left  it  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  judgment  hoAv  to  proceed,  "being  fully  assured  that  nothing 
will  be  done  by  you  without  the  most  delicate,  well-Aveighed  consideration 
of  jjerson  and  circumstances."  But  Peel  procrastinated ;  an  apjDarent 
promise  AAas  not  fulfilled,  and  on  October  13th  AVordswortli  again  Avrote  : 
"  If  I  should  not  succeed  in  obtaining  Avhat  yoii  have  so  kindly  endeavoui'ed 
to  assist  in  i)rocuring  for  me,  I  must  be  content ;  and  should  the  pension 
come  it  would  be  Avelcome,  both  as  a  mark  of  public  approbation,  and 
preventing  for  the  future  the  necessity  of  my  looking  more  nearly  to  my 
expenditiu-e  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  At  all  events,  I  shall 
ever  retain  a  grateful  and  most  pleasing  remembrance  of  your  exertions 
to  serve  me  u[jon  this  occasion."  Two  days  earlier,  hoAAcver,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  Avritten  "memoranda  on  Mr.  WordsAvorth's  circumstances," 
and  a  CiA'il  List  jDoision  of  £300  a  year  Avas  granted  on  the  15th  October. 
Professor  Knight  t  gives  the  credit  for  the  grant  entirely  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
efforts  ;  as,  indeed,  did  the  ])oet  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  October  17th  :— 
"  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  you  by  a  renewal  of  thanks  for 
your  good  offices  in  bringing  this  about,  but  will  content  myself  AA^ith 
br(^athing  sincere  and  fervent  good  AAdshes  for  your  AA'elfare."  A  memorable 
and  refreshing  interlude  in  the  hard  and  absorbing  functions  of  a  Finance 
Minister  under  Peel  ! 

In  the  following  month  Mr.  Gladstone  began  to  put  into  shape  the 
article,  i)ulilished  anonymously  in  January,  1843,  and  already  noticed  on  an 

earlier  page,  Avhich  exhibits  more  clearly  than  any  of  his 

A  Free  Trade       sj)eefhes  in  l*arliament   the  extraordinary  progress   of   his 

Manifesto,  1843.     mind  in  the  year  Avliich  had  folloAAed  his  admission  to  the 

Ministry  of  I'eel.  Peel  is  said  to  have  A'OAved  in  1842  that 
he  would  ncA'er  make  another  siieech  against  Free  Trade.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  after  a  year's  Avork  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  harbour  another  Protectionist    thought.      The    article,    entitled 

•  Alorley's  liifc  of  Cobden,  p.  242.        f  Knight's  Wordsworth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  42G  430.     Soe  p.  288. 
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"The  Course  of  Commercial  Policy  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  made  so  great 
a  stir  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  so  comj^letely  ignored,  that  it  may 
fairly  claim  special  attention.  After  bestowing  much  eulogy  on  Macgregor 
for  the  research  Avork  which  he  had  undertaken  in  relation  to  foreign 
tariifs,  Mr.  Gladstone  begins  his  argument  by  explaining  how,  after  the 
war,  Ave  found  ourselves  "  immediately  and,  as  it  Avere,  organically 
dependent  on  our  foreign  trade ;  it  was  no  longer  an  accident  or  an 
appendage,  but  it  Avas  a  main  artery  of  the  system  through  which  in 
great  part  buoyancy  or  dej^ression  affected  our  industrial  life.  A  A^ery 
high  standard  of  material  enjoyment  \^sic]  had  been  established  among  the 
people :  from  Avhich  it  is  in  the  extreme  difficiilt  and  painful  to  recede." 

Hence  it  had  become  no  matter  of  doctrinal  optimisnx  but  one  of  plain 
utility,  or  rather  iron  necessity,  "  that  aa'c  should  more  frankly  enter 
into  general  comi^etition  in  the  markets  of  the  Avorld,  and  should 
consequently  use  CA^ery  effort  to  cheapen  production  by  relieving  the 
materials  of  our  industry,  in  their  order  of  imiDortance,  from  fiscal 
exactions,  and  by  mitigating,  AAith  a  jiist  measure  of  regard  to  existing 
interests  and  to  the  A'irtual  pledges  Avhich  groAA'  out  of  established 
laAvs,  all  partial  burdens  upon  trade,  by  AA'hich  the  community  as  a 
AA'hole  is  laid  under  contribution  to  support  the  i^articular  pursuits  of 
certain  of  the  classes  comprised  Avithin  it.  If  we  are  to  flourish  and 
if  AA'e  are  to  liA^e,  Ave  must  learn,  one  AA^ay  or  other,  to  compete 
wath  cheaper  labour,  AA'ith  lighter  taxes,  AA'itli  more  fertile  soils,  Avith 
richer  mines  than  our  oaau  ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  done,  both  the  AA^orking 
hand  and  the  material  upon  Avhich  it  is  to  AA'ork  must,  as  soon 
as  ijracticable,  be  set  free.  Hence  the  reduction  of  duties  on  raAV 
materials ;  and  hoAV  unAAorthy  aa'ouM  Sir  Robert  Peel  liaA^e  slioAvn 
himself  to  haA'e  been  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825,  if  in  1842 
he  had  failed  to  discern  the  real  exigencies  of  the  country  in  its  trading 
interests  !  Hence  the  reductions  and  the  remoA^als  of  prohibitions, 
affecting  great  articles  of  consumption,  which,  as  aa'c  have  stated, 
approximate  more  or  less  to  the  character  of  raw  materials.  Hence, 
also,  the  j^rinciple  is  established  that  foreign  manufactures  must  be 
moderately  taxed.  First,  because  all  our  greater  manufactures  must 
be  articles  of  export— on  AA'hich,  generally  speaking,  high  duties  at 
home  AA^ould  be  unaA'ailing.  Secondly,  because,  as  duties  are  reduced 
progressiA'ely  in  materials  and  in  natural  objects  of  consumption,  high 
duties  on  manufactured  articles,  if  effective,  would  be  contrary  to 
justice  as  betAveen  one  class  and  another,  and  AAOuld  be  premiums  on 
sloth,  waste,  and  bad  AA'orkmanship."  * 

Whatever    may  be  said    in  some    quarters   of  Mr.    Gladstone's    foreign 
policy  in   later   years,    there  can  be    no    tAVO    opinions   as   to    his    insight 
at     this   time    into    the     financial    policy    of    Continental 
countries.     Mr.  Gladstone  notices  in  the  course  of  his  argu-        commercial 
•ment    the    rumoured     combination    of    foreign     countries  Policy 

against   England,  that   "  union    of  all  the   industrial  forces    °^  °*^^^  Nations, 
of  Western  Europe  against  the  groAAdng  productiA'e  poAAcr 
of  this  redoubtable  rival,"  AA-hich  AA'as  suggested  by  the  Journal  des  Debafft 
for    November    9th,    1842 ;    and    connects    Avith    it    "  those    anti-commercial 
ideas  which  haA^e  lately  been  propagated  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Liszt,  Avhich 
*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly,  January,  1843,  pp.  267,  268. 
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appear  to  have  a  very  strong  hold  over  an  active  party  in  America,  and 
which  constitute  a  sort  of  gospel  to  the  manufacturers  of  France,  with 
the  signal  exception  of  the  silk  trade  of  that  country."  But,  admitting 
the  possibility,  he  would  not  admit  the  probability,  of  the  danger. 
Even  assuming  such  a  combination  to  be  practicable,  the  policy 
would  be  disastrous  to  all  parties,  and  "  of  them  all  England  is 
best  provided  with  the  means  of  bearing  it."  There  Avas  another 
and  moi-e  ridiculous  fear  of  an  armed  coalition  against  England. 
He  acutely  analysed  the  grounds  for  "so  preposterous  a  conception"— 
the  raising  of  the  French  and  German  tariffs  on  English  linen  yarns, 
and  "a  disreputable  and  humiliating  proposal"  to  which  Belgium  had 
been  forced  to  consent.  Moreover,  "  Russia,  according  to  her  wont 
in  such  matters,  and  Spain  have  published  Avithin  the  last  fifteen 
months  new  tariffs,  of  Avhicli  it  is  difficult  to  say  Avhether  they  are  still 
worse  than  or  only  as  execrably  bad  as  those  which  they  succeeded  ;  but 
in  the  close  rivalry  betAveen  the  old  and  the  ncAV,  the  latter  seem,  upon 
the  AA'hole,  entitled  to  the  palm  of  prohibitive  rigour." 

But,  looking  around,  Mr.  Gladstone  saAV  signs  of  iiope— protests  of 
Parisian  manufacturers,  of  American  importers,  uuproA-ements  in  the 
tariffs  of  Holland,  Sai-dinia,  and  Axistria.  "Nay,  cA'en  from  the  great 
AA'hite  bear  of  Russia  there  liaA'e  been  semi-inarticulate  groAAds,  believed  to 
be  meant  to  express  great  tuieasiness  under  the  present  system,  and  to 
announce  the  probability  of  change."  It  Avas  ui'ged  that  England  should 
enter  "  the  unseemly  Avarfare  of  commercial  retaliations."  *  But  AA'hy  ? 
What  Avould  be  the  consequences  of  folloAA'ing  the  example  of  Fi-ance? 
"We  must  buy  dear  instead  of  cheap  because  she  chooses  to  do  it. 
We  must  AA-aste  our  aiational  AA^ealth  because  she  chooses  to  waste  hers." 
The  principles  of  such  a  ijolicy  Avould  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
war,  "and  Ave  are  not  aAAare  of  any  moral  or  social  benefit  to 
counterbalance  the  economical  disadA'antage  thus  incurred."  Nay, 
commeicial  retaliation  may  engender  eA'en  more  acrimony  than  AA*ar ; 
"  on  the  same  princiiilcs  as  those  AA'hich  have  led  MachiaA^elli 
to  teach  that  a  man's  life  may  be  taken  Avitli  more  safety  to  the 
criminal  agent  than  his  estate."  England,  then,  nuist  not  be  tempted  to 
follow  France  into  the  snares  of  Pi'otection.  As  for  the  bad  language  of 
French  joiu-nals,  "  it  is  received  by  us,  according  to  our  different  tempera- 
ments and  characters,  Avith  silence,  with  Avonder,  Avith  amusement,  Avith 
sorroAV,  Avitli  contempt.  We  trust  the  predominant  feeling  is  one  of 
regret  that  a  nation,  liaA'ing  so  many  noble  gifts,  and  Avith  which  our 
amity  ought  to  be  as  close  as  our  neighbourhood,  should  be  so  strangely 
travestied  in  the  momentary  organs  of  her  popidar  sentiment." 

Mr.  Gladst(me  had  the  courage  utterly  to  deny  the  ancient  and  modem 

fallacy  that  loAV-paid  labour  means  prosi^erous  employers. 

Low-Faid  Labour.    The     i)assage     deserA'es    attention    as     ijerhajis     the     first 

Ministerial    feeler    AAdiich    Avas    put    out   to    ascertain    the 

strength    of   Toiy    prejudices  ujjon    the    great   question  of  the    rej^eal    of 

the  Corn  LaAA^s : — 

"There  fire  other  facts,  to  some  of  which  we  will  cursorily  advert  in  the    hope    that 

•  It  was  about  this  time  that  Disraeli,  disappointed  by  Peel's  want  of  appreciation, 
began  to  urge  the  doctrines  of  reciprocity  or  retaliation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


MR    ni.  \ri>;TriN'F:. 
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THE    FLIGHT    OF    D.i:DALUS    (PEEL)    AND    ICARUS    (GLADSTONE). 

(From  the  Cartoon  by  "  H.  B."  (John  Doyle),  jmUhhed  in  1844.) 
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our  readers  may  follow  out  the  trains  of  thought  which  they  suggest,  and  which  all 
tend  to  encourage  the  hope  that  our  agriculture  has  a  strength  of  which  no  hostile 
Parliament  can  deprive  it.  If  we  ask  the  British  farmer  why  it  is  that  he  requires 
Protection,  he  will  probably  reply,  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  which,  besides  his 
rates,  he  has  to  pay.  But  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  at  least  a  probable  consequence 
that  he  would  thrive  most  in  the  country  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  lowest,  and  least 
where  it  is  highest.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  true,  that  we  apprehend  the 
proposition  would  be  less  wide  of  the  mark,  if  it  were  inverted."* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  either  the  merit  or  the  significance 
of  this  remarkable  "Free  Trade  manifesto."  For  fifty  years  all  but  for- 
gotten, it  deserves  special  notice  as  one  of  the  best  in  matter,  form,  and 
style  of  all  Mr,  Gladstone's  essays,  and  as  the  decisive  proof  that  in  his 
mental  march  he  was  then  crossing  the  Rubicon  which  separates  the 
domain  of  monopoly  and  privilege  from  the  province  of  economic 
liberalism.  The  article,  which  extends  to  more  than  fifty  pages,  is 
more  as  well  as  less  than  the  review  which  it  professes  to  be  of  the 
new  commercial  tariffs  just  set  up  in  Great  Britain,  America,  Germany, 
and  other  Continental  states.  It  is  also  an  important  party  pamphlet 
designed  to  reason  the  agricultural  and  other  Protected  interests  out  of 
their  timidity,  slothfulness,  and  ignorance ;  a  brilliant  though  iinsuccessful 
attempt  to  illuminate  the  Tory  party,  t  Lastly,  it  is  probably  the  finest 
piece  of  economic  argument  ever  composed  by  a  busy  Minister — a  "svork 
upon  the  strength  of  which  some  professors  might  have  slept  and  lectured 
in  peace  and  reputation  for  half  a  century.  As  an  illustration,  let  us 
detach  from  the  thread  of  the  argument  one  short  passage  in  Avhicli  Mr. 
Gladstone  contemplates  England  isolated  and  at  war  :— 

"  England  stands  to  the  rest  of  the  world  rather  in  the  condition  of  a  producing 
than  of  a  consuming  country.     .     .    .    As  a  general  rule  she  receives  what  is  unwrought 

and  she  gives  what  is  wrought ;  or  she  receives  what  is  little  wrought 

Economic  Iso-      and    gives    what    is    much  wrought.      Of    two  countries,    the  one  thus 

lation.  situated  and  the  other  in  the   inverse  position,   we  believe    the    latter 

to  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  former  than  the  former  of  the 
latter;  while  we  freely  admit  that  either  can  confer  upon  the  other  immense  beneflt 
or  can  inflict  on  it  enormous  injury.  The  country  which  by  capital  and  skill  has 
become  the  greatest  workshop  of  the  world  has  already  passed  through  the  stages  of 
material  advancement  in  which  the  nations  that  are  her  great  customers  still  remain, 
and  has  made  good  her  ground  beyond  them.  Her  enormous  capital  may  waste  for 
generations  before  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  equality  with  that  of  other  countries.  If  all 
I'BguIar  exchange  of  productions  were  to  cease,  she  has  the  hoards  of  accumulated  labour 
upon  which  to  subsist ;  and  she  would  then  be  in  the  condition  of  the  richest  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  beleaguered  city  pressed  with  famine  as  to  her  command  of  necessaries 
and  comforts  by  the  power  of    money.      From   that  cessation  she   indeed,   with  the  rest, 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  supports  his  paradox  by  the  "striking  circumstance"  that  "the 
cheap  labour  of  Ireland  is  much  more  sensitive  to  foreign  competition  than  the  dear 
Jabour  of  England." 

t  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  true,  disclaims  any  intention  to  deal  "with  the  unfruitful 
struggles  of  party."  But  he  contrives  to  say  a  little  even  in  refusing  to  say  anything: — 
"We  shall  not  <iuestion  in  this  place  either  the  sincerity  or  the  wisdom  of  the  late 
Administration  in  the  proj)osals  of  May,  1841.  [He  forgets,  however,  and  thirty-five  pages 
later  pillories  tiiem  for  their  timber  scheme.]  Still  less  shall  we  stop  to  notice  the  silly 
charge  against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  has  surreptitiously  appropriated  the  principles 
and  the  measures  of  his  opponents,"  etc. 
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would  suffer  dreadfully.  If  we  take  it  into  the  account  that  our  wants  increase  in  this 
world  with  our  wealth,  and  our  sensibilities  to  privation  perhaps  more  rapidly  than 
either,  it  may  be  that  our  highly  stimulated  and  pampered  appetite  would  be  worse 
calculated  to  endure  the  processes  of  commercial  retrogression  than  might  be  the  case 
in  other  countries,  if  thei-e  be  such  as  are  poorer  indeed  in  their  possessions  but  richer 
in  their  contentment.  Subjective!}',  therefore,  the  infliction  upon  England,  or,  at  least, 
its  first  shock  and  pressure,  might  be  equal  to  or  even  greater  than  that  to  be  experienced 
elsewhere ;  but  as  to  the  absolute  loss  of  wealth  from  the  stoppage  of  the  beneficial 
exchange  of  productions,  it  is  clear  that  she  who  holds  most  has  most  to  spend.  If  the 
florid  and  full-blooded  constitution  cannot  bear  depletion,  much  less  can  the  spare  and 
meagre  one." 

In  couclusion  Mr.  Gladstone  urges  that  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to 
look  for  social  and  economic  improvement  not  to  Protective  laws,  but 
rather  to  "  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  her  own  children  in  these 
her  own  borders  "  :— 

"Her  material  greatness  has  grown  out  of  her  social  and  religious  soundness,  and  out  of 
the  power  and  integrity  of  individual  character :  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  react,  that  it  is 
not  reacting,  by  corroding  contaminations  upon  the  stock  from  which  it  has  sprung.  It  is  well 
to  talk  of  our  geographical  position ;  but  this  does  not  alone  make  a  nation  great  in  industrial 
pursuits.  There  is  our  mineral  wealth  ;  not  so  much,  probably,  greater  than  that  of  other 
lands,  as  earlier  extracted  and  employed ;  and  whence  proceeded  that  earlier  extraction  and 
application?  There  is  our  capital,  the  fruit  of  our  accumulated  industry;  why  does  this 
exceed  the  capital  of  other  nations,  but  because  there  was  more  industry,  and  therefore  more 
accumulation  ?  There  are  our  inventions  ;  they  did  not  fall  upon  us  from  the  clouds  like 
the  ancilia  of  Rome  ;  they  are  the  index  and  the  fruit  of  powerful  and  indefatigable  thought 
applied  to  their  subject  matter.  It  is  in  the  creature  Man,  such  as  God  has  made  him  in 
this  island,  that  the  moving  cause  of  the  commercial  pre-eminence  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found ;  and  his  title  to  that  pre-eminence  is  secure  if  he  can  in  himself  but  be  preserved, 
or  even  rescued,  fi'om  degeneracy." 

In  the  Queen's  Speech  which  opened  the  Parliamentary  session  for  1843, 
her  Majesty  regretted  "  the  diminished  receipts  from  some 
of    the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,"  and  feared  "  that  it    Distress  in  tta 
must  be    in  part    attributed  to  the    reduced   consumption      Country,  1843. 
of  many  articles,  caused  by  that  depression  of  the  manu- 
facturing   industry    of    the    country    which    has    so   long    prevailed,   and 
which  her  Majesty  has  so  long  and  deeply  lamented." 

On  February  13th  Viscount  HoAviek  asked  for  these  paragraphs  to 
be  read  aloud  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  then  rose  to  move  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take 
them  into  consideration.  The  speech  was  an  able  one.  Howick  first  jiroved 
that  the  distress  prevailed  in  agricultural  as  well  as  in  manufacturing 
districts,  in  the  coast  as  well  as  the  inland  towns.  Shoals  of  beggars  every- 
where infested  the  roads ;  not  traditional  mendicants,  but  whole  families 
or  grovips  of  families,  half-naked,  at  the  point  of  starvation,  begging  their 
way  hopelessly  and  helplessly  from  .place  to  place.  Howick  then  sought 
for  the  true  cause.  It  was  not  over-taxation  —  in  that  respect  England  was 
better  off  than  other  countries— nor  over-production,  over-speculation,  or 
the  too  sudden  introduction  of  machinery.  These,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  show- 
ing, could  only  produce  local  and  temporary  distress.  Nor  the  new  Poor 
Law — for  the  distress  Avas  as  severe  in  Scotland,  where  the  Poor  Laws  had 
not  been  altered  ;  nor,  finally,  the  medium  of  exchange — the  favouiite  resort 
of  quack  statesmen  on  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to  dupe  that  pudding- 
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headed  class  which  is  always    ready   to   believe    that    a    Government   by 

tampering  with  money  can  produce  wealth.      No,  the  true  cause  lay  not 

here,  but  in  the  barriers  and  restrictions  on  trade,   "  and 

Restrictions  on     especially  iTpon  that  article    which    forms  the  staple  food 

Trade  the  Cause,   of  the  people,"      Relax  these   restrictions,    in   would  rush 

a  flood  of  imported  goods,  and   "  such  an  increase  would 

at  once  set  in  motion  to  the  same  extent  the  industry  of  the  country." 

At  this  point  expressions  of  dissent  came  from  the  Ministerial  benches. 
But  Ho  wick  met  the  objectors  by  a  quotation  from  the  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  year  before  in  the  debate  on  the  Foreign  Cattle 
Bill,  in  Avhich  he  had  shown  "with  great  ability  and  with  triumphant 
superiority  of  argument,  against  his  own  friends — if  indeed  they  are  still 
his  friends  who  sit  behind  him"— the  futility  of  the  objections  to  the 
measure.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  argued  (on  May  2.3rd,  1842)  that  the  pro- 
posed change  wotild  only  create  a  moderate  increase  in  the  importation 
of  cattle  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  from  this  that  they  Avere  to  consider  the 
benefit  of  the  change  as  measured  by  the  reduction  of  price.  The  passage 
cited  by  Lord  HoAvick  ran  as  follows : — 

"Suppose  that  50,000  head  of  cattle  were  to  be  annually  imported,  such  importation 
would  produce  but  a  small  effect  upon  the  prices  of  meat,  but  it  would  create  an 
import  trade  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  money— a  trade  which  in  its  nature 
would  tend  by  a  smooth,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  certain,  though  a 
gradual,  course  of  operation  to  produce  an  export  trade  in  return  of  an  equal  amount ; 
which  would  contribute— he  did  not  say  in  a  moment,  but  in  the  course  of  years— to  an 
increased  demand  for  emploj'ment  and  labour." 

The  reasoning  is  certainly  remarkable  if  only  as  showing  what  a 
deep  insight  Mr.  Gladstone  had  acquired,  after  only  nine  months'  work  in 
his  new  Department,  into  the  principles  of  foreign  trade.  The  cautious 
phraseology,  the  limitations  and  conditions  in  which  he  wraps  his 
leading  principle,  would  not  have  been  agreeable  either  to  the  declamatory 
rhetoric  of  Villiers  or  to  the  vigorous  expositions  and  incisive  rea- 
sonings of  Cobden.  The  style  has  been  rivalled,  but  not  surpassed, 
by  the  modern  school  of  economic  writers,  which  opines  in  the  text  and 
gracefully  withdraws  in  a  footnote. 

Viscount    Howick,    having    completed    his    quotation,  appealed  to    Mr. 
Gladstone  to  say  whether,  if  his  argument  held  good  with  respect  to  foreign 
cattle  it   must   not    equally    hold    good    with    respect    to 
An  Appeal  to      foreign  coffee,  to  foreign  sugar,  and  to  foreign  corn.    If  the 
Mr.  Gladstone,     importation  of  cattle  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  would 
create  a  corresponding    export    trade,    would    not  five  or 
ten  times  that  amount  of  importation  of  other  articles  create     a   corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  employment  of  industry  and  capital  at  home? 

The  argument  is  theoretically  unanswerable  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 

in  reijly  is  a  masterpiece.     He  has  no  difficulty  in  shoAving  the  differences 

Avhich  existed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Oiiposition  on  the  subject 

The  Response.       of  Corn  LaAV  Repeal ;  hoAV  Villiers  and  Cobden  voted  for  a 

fixed  duty,  but  could  not   persuade  the    Whigs  to  folloAV 

them  into  the  lobby  in  favour  of  total  repeal.     It  Avas  equally    easy    to 

discredit  a  foolish  attack  Avliich  HoAvick  had  made  upon  the  income-tax. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  distress,  or  seek  to  minimise 
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either  its  severity  or  its  prevalence.  But  a  vague  motion  for  a  connnittee 
upon  distress  was  futile  and  ridiculous.  It  might  have  been  imagined 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  evaded  the  subject  of  his  own  speech 
and  the  triumphant  rhetorical  question,  "  Why  do  you  not  apply  the 
same  principle  to  corn    which    you    apply    to    other    commodities?"      On 
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the  contrary,  he  had  the  skill  and  courage  to  find  an  answer,  the  only 
practical  and  reasonable  answer,  the  onlj^  answer  Avhich  was  possible  for 
an  honest  statesman  and  an  acute  economist  whom  circumstances  had 
placed  by  the  side  of  Peel  as  a  Minister  of  Free  Trade  and  a  creature 
of  the  Protectionist  interests  : — 

"  The  answer  ...  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  corn  trade  in  this  country  has 
been  dealt  with,  not  merely  for  a  series  of  years,  but  for  a  series  of  centuries, 
iu    a    difterent    nianuer    fi'om    the    trade    iu    any    other    article.     Hon.    gentlemen   may 
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quarrel  with  my  allegation,  and  I  admit  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  existence  of  a  law  or  a  practice  for  a  length  of  time  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  being  perpetuated;  but  if  objections  be  made,  and  even  if  their  validity  were 
acknowledged,  even  that  would  not  in  my  mind  justify  immediate  and  violent 
changes,  .  .  .  The  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  speech  of 
mine  last  year  in  which  I  made  a  reference  to  the  possible  importation  of  50,000  head  of 
cattle.  I  am  willing  to  make  every  concession  to  the  noble  lord,  and  to  allow  to  him 
without  grudging  all  the  advantage  that  he  may  be  able  to  extract  from  that  observation 
of  mine.  On  the  occasion  adverted  to  by  the  noble  lord,  I  ventured  to  say— and  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  words  quoted  by  the  noble  lord  were  altogether  accurate,*  but  I 
have  no  desire  to  apply  to  them  any  material  qualification  ;  but  I  believe  I  said— that  the 
increase  of  our  imports  by  the  admission  of  foreign  cattle  would  produce,  either  by  direct 
or  indirect  means,  and  not  at  once  but  in  the  course  of  time,  a  corresponding  extension 
of  our  exports,  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  this  proposition ;  but  still  I  think 
that,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
must  be  watched  and  guarded,  and  carefully  adjusted  by  a  careful  consideration  of  those 
circumstances.  .  .  .  The  noble  lord  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke,  with  respect  to 
the  abstract  question  of  Protection ;  and  I  recollect  that  that  eminent  statesman,  in 
another  speech,  gave  quite  as  strong  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  every  statesman  must 
endeavour  to  combine  his  regard  to  general  principles  witli  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
actual  circumstances  by  which  they  are  limited  in  their  application.  Mr.  Burke  said  that 
the  statesman  who  refused  to  take  circumstances  into  his  view  and  consideration  is  not 
merely  in  error,  he  is  mad— stark  mad— metaphysically  mad." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  analyse  with  great  skill  the  probable 
results  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
of  the  three  classes  connected  with  the  land  the  owner  would  be  least 
affected  by  the  change.  His  rent  Avould  not  fall  on  account  of  the  com- 
petition. But  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  did  not  see  that  this  theory  cut 
at  the  very  root  of  his  chief  argument  against  change— the  displacement 
of  the  agricultural  labourers.  If  farmers  continued  to  compete  for  farms 
under  Free  Trade  they  would  continue  to  compete  for  labour  to  till  the 
farms : — 

"I  know  that  there  are  arguments  in  the  storehouses  of  Political  Economy  about  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  and  a  course  of  circumstances  tending  to  neutralise 
this  derangement  of  the  terms  of  exchange — remote  causes,  as  I  have  said  before,  which 
would  take  time  such  as  I  am  not  able  to  define  to  come  into  operation ;  but  surely  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  most  sacred  duty  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  our  countrymen, 
if  we  were  for  such  inducements  as  these— if  upon  speculations  so  vague  and  indeterminate, 
we  were  to  consent  to  sacrifice  a  certain  source  of  employment  for  the  population  which, 
even  if  on  abstract  principles  of  economy  not  the  most  thrifty,  yet  is  an  employment 
which  maintains  millions  of  the  population,  and  an  employment  which  cannot  be  rejjlaced 
by  any  sufficient  substitute,  if  a  sudden  change  of  the  description  proposed  were  to  be 
made." 

An  extraordinary  speech,  indeed;  marked  throughout  by  honesty, 
sincerity,  and  a  subtlety  which,  if  not  always  equal  to  the  cojnplexities 
of  the  subject  matter,  is  certainly,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
nothing  less  than  marvellous.  The  speech  made  a  great  impression,  and 
its  reference  to  the  "temporary"  nature  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  brought 
up  time  after  time  by  the  Whig  speakers.  One  member  said  that  the 
Vice-President  of    the  Board    of    Trade   "had    brought  forward    oiiinions 

*  Ilowick's  quotation  (llans.ard,  Feb.  13th,  1843)  is  slightly  different  from  the  words 
given  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  llan.sard  for  May  23rd,  1842.  But  Howick's  quotation  is  preferable 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  point  of  view  as  being  somewhat  amj)ler  and  more  guarded.  I  liave 
therefore  used  it  in  the  text. 
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and  facts  which  Avovild  do  more  for  Free  Trade  than  any  other  speech  he 
had  heard " ;  another,  P.  M.  Stewart,  rather  cleverly  upset  out  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  mouth  one  of  his  lesser  arguments  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  viz.  the  hostility  of  Continental  tariffs : — 

"Whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  seen  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Foreig7v  and  Colonial  Review  on  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country  he  knew  not ; 
but  it  was  in  many  respects  so  like  the  speecli  delivered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  other  evening,  that  he  could  not  help  recommending  him  to  peruse  it.  It  containetJ 
a  paragraph  relating  to  hostile  tariffs,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House."* 

Since,  added  the  Whig  member,  there  was  no  apprehension  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  Avhen  he  Avrote  this,  thei'e  ought,  by  the  closest 
possible  analogy,  to  be  no  fears  in  the  mind  of  the  right  honoui'able 
gentleman. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1843,  in  an  entry  for  January  16th, 
Greville  notices  in  his  Diary  the  subjects  "which  now  nearly  monopolise" 
public  attention.  These  are — the  condition  of  the  people,  moral  and 
physical,  the  Education  question  and  the  Tractarian  controversy.  But 
"  first  and  foremost  there  is  the  Corn  Law  and  the  League ;  the  Corn 
Law  which  Charles  Villiers  (I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say)  long  ago 
predicted  to  me  would  supersede  every  other  topic  of  interest,  and  so 
it  undoubtedly  has." 

The  strength  of  the  Anti-Corn    Law  League   was    already  undisputed. 
A  great  increase  in  its  activity  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  autumn ; 
and  the  landed  interest  Avas  already  thoroughly  alarmed. 
An  illustration  may  be   drawn  from   the   admissions   of    a     ^he  Anti-Corn 
pamphleteer,  who,   after  a    sharp   attack    upon    the    "ncAV      Law  League 
men "    in    English    politics — their  characteristic   marks    are  (1843). 

commercial    descent.    University    education,    and    a    blind 
belief   in  the  visionary  doctrines   of   Political  Economy;  their  names  are 
Peel     and      Gladstone — proceeds     to     give     his     opinion      of     Free-Trade 
literature  :— 

"We  have  read  deliberately  and  carefully  all  the  pamphlets  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  which  they  seal  up  in  bedizened  covers,  the  better  meretriciously  to  captivate 
the  farmers'  and  tradesmen's  sons  and  daughters ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  a,x> 
the  effect  which  they  have  produced  in  popular  opinion  and  popular  movement.  They 
are  very  clever  productions  got  up  with  great  skill ;  they  are  arranged  in  proper  form, 
effectively  addressed  to  various  interests,  and  they  are  guardedly  considerate  and  tender 
towards  existing  opinions  and  prejudices.  If  we  had  a  dozen  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  devoted  to  what  we  hold  to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  as  active  as 
the  directors  of  the  League  movement,  as  determined  to  go  straight  onward  to  their 
object,  Sir  R.  Peel  would  be  forced  to  recant  in  the  ensuing  session  all  that  he  said 
concerning  Free  Trade  in  the  last  session ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  party,  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  sucli 
colleagues  as  lie  would  get  from  that  party,  try  to  carry  into  execution  the  Free  Trade 
policy  with  decision,  promptitude,  and  completeness."  t 

*  Hansard,  February  16th,  1843.    The  passage  quoted  by  Stewart  is  to  be  found  on  p.  299. 

t  "Reflections  on  the  Designs  and  Possible  Consequences  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League."  London,  1843,  pp.  1—2.  Peel's  position,  indeed,  was  manifestly  un- 
tenable. Corn  Law  repeal  was  not  merely  the  logical  concomitant  of  tariff  reform ;  it 
was  also  the  great  measure  upon  which  the  Free  Traders  were  expending  all  their 
energies.  Considering  the  tact  and  cleverness  of  the  managers  of  the  League,  this 
Protectionist  writer  was  astonished,  not  at  the  effect  produced,  but  "  at  seeing  that  effect 
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But  the  force  which  was  behhid  Bright  and  Cobden,  a  force  genei^ated 
and  developed  in  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North,  by  men 
Tvho  knew  their  minds  and  knowing  dared  maintain,  was  not  yet  able  to 
command  a  majority  even  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Cobden,  however,  now  began  to  direct  a  continuous  fire  of  logic  against 
the  Ministerial  benches.  In  the  famous  and  much  misrejiresented  speech 
of  February  17th,  18i3,  in  which  he  fixed  xipon  the  iinfortunate  Sir  Robert 
Peel  a  personal  responsibility  for  the  Corn  LaAv  and  the  sugar  duties, 
Cobden  took  the  leading  members  of  the  Ministry  one  by  one.     The  order 

is  certainly  striking  and  sug- 
gestive, especially  when  we  re- 
member that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
not  yet  succeeded  to  Lord 
Ripon  or  secured  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet : — 

"Tlie  colleagues  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  who  have  spoken  on  this  oc- 
casion have  inti'o- 
duced  the  Corn 
Laws  into  this  de- 
bate, and  have  dis- 
cussed that  subject 
in  connection  with  the  present  distress. 
But  what  saj-s  the  right  hon.  member 
the  Vice  -  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade?  Why,  he  says  there  are  not 
two  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Free 
Trade.  What  says  the  right  hon. 
baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  at  the  head  of 
the  Government?  Why,  he  says  that 
on  tliis  point  are  we  all  agreed.  And 
the  right  lion,  haronet,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Department  [Sir  J.  Graham], 
says  that  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
are  the  principles  of  common  sense." 


Cobden  and 
Gladstcng. 


CHARLES    PELHAM    VILLIERS. 


References    to    Goitlburn, 

Stanley,  and  KnatchbuU  follow. 

They    too   are   claimed   as   Free 

Traders  in  the  abstract ;   and  probablj'  not   without  reason,  for  Stanley's 

defection  at  the  critical   moment   was  no  doubt  due  to  a  violent  exercise 

of  ])aternal  aixthority. 

it  is  indeed  higlily  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  a  mild  intellectual  con- 
viction that  Free  Trade,  if  not  immediately  exi)edient,  was  not  only 
theoretically  correct,  hut  also  in  the  long  run  certain  to  come  about,  had 
stolen  into  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  both  i)olitical  i)arties  so  early  as 
the  year  18.3(5;  if,  at  least.  Ave  may  jutlge  from  the  debates  wliich  jjreceded 
the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Conuuutation  Act  in  that  year.     It  took  a  decade 


limited  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  mantifactiirers  who  resort  to  the  Manchester,  TahhIs, 
and  Iluddersfield  markets."  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  "that  the 
influence  centring  in  these  three  towns  comprised  four-fifths  of  the  v/hole  moral  force  of 
the  League.  London,  as  usual,  was  divided,  impotent,  .and  useless."  {Cf.  Francis  Place's 
letters  to  Cobden,  quoted  lu  Mr.  Graham  Wallas's  Life  of  Place.) 
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of  national  starvation  and  agitation  to  make  the  syllogism  practical  and 

the    conclnsion    complete.      A    rather    interesting,    though    indirect,    proof 

that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  early  taken  the  logical  step  from 

Free    Trade    in   silk   and  cotton  and   wool   and   the   other        Mr.  Gladstone 

raw  materials  of  manufacture,  to  Free  Trade  in  the  staple       ^  ^^^®  Trader. 

food    of    the     silk     and     cotton     and    Avoollen    operatives, 

may   be    found    in    a   letter    written    by   Stafford    Northcote  in  1847.      To 

Mr.    Gladstone,   Northcote  had   paid  from  the  first   "habitual   deference." 

What  he  says  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  echo  of  his  chief : — 

"  A  Free  Trader  I  have  always  been  since  I  could  form  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the 
subject;  and  I  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws— that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade  in  corn — before  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  change  of  sentiment,  and  I  should  alsc 
add,  before  Lord  John  Russell  had  abandoned  his  fixed  duty." 

But  the  intensity,  still  more  the  simplicity,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Free 
Tradeism  may  easily  be  exaggerated.  It  is  difficult  for  a  Minister  to 
cherish  that  unswerving,  unorthodox  attachment  for  a  simple  principle 
and  a  simple  measure  embodying  it  which  has  characterised  so  many 
great  agitators  and  reformers.  "Even  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  about 
to  be  repealed,  he  did  not,  I  think,'  wrote  Lord  Farrer  to  the  present 
author,  "take  the  broad  views  of  Cobden  and  the  Free  Traders.  I 
remember  meeting  him  at  a  small  dinner  party  at  Northcote's,  and  was 
much  struck  by  the  apparent  frankness  and  freedom  of  his  talk.  But  he 
did  not  insist  on  the  expediency  of  giving  people  cheap  bread  or  of 
opening  the  foreign  markets  to  our  manufactures,  so  much  as  on  the 
great  evils  in  the  form  of  speculation  and  disastrous  ups  and  downs  of 
prices  caused  by  the  sliding  scale." 

That  the  Free    Traders  did  not  understand  or  trust  Mr.   Gladstone  is 
hardly    surprising.      They    could    not    easily    believe   that   a    Churchman, 
still   less  a  High  Churchman,  least  of  all  a  State  Church- 
man, could   be  a  thorough  Free  Trader.     Then  they  were    His  Asceticism, 
puzzled    by    an    asceticism    which    they    chose    to    regard 
as  hypocrisy.    There  were,  indeed,  deep  down  in  his  character  old  stumps 
of  Presbyterianism  which  Tvere  never  rooted  out,  but  stuck,  storm  beaten 
and  blossomless,  to   the  very  end,   in   strange    contrast   to    the   imported 
seedlings  that  grew  and   flourished    around   them.      At   this    time,  if   his 
main    work    lay    in    the    ministry    of   Free    Trade,   his    strenuous    leisure 
was  devoted  to  the  Church.     An  almost  Jesuitical  appearance  lent  itself 
to    satire.      So    Cobden,    in    an    argument    against    the    sugar    monopoly 
which  occurs  in  one  of  his  great  League  speeches  in  Covent  Garden  : — 

"I  believe  that  the  ambassador  from  the  Brazils  is  here  at  present,  and  I  think  1 
can  imagine  an  interview  between  him  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.*  He 
delivers  his  credentials ;  he  has  come  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  commerce.  I  think  I  see 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  calling  up  a  solemn,  earnest,  pious  expression,  and 
saying,  '  You  are  from  the  Brazils ;  we  shall  be  happy  to  trade  with  you,  but  we  cannot 
conscientiously  receive  slave-grown  produce.'  His  Excellency  is  a  good  man  of  business ; 
so  he  says,  'Well,  then,  we  will  see  if  we  can  trade  together  in  some  other  way.  "What 
have  you  to  sell  us?'  'Why,'  returns  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  'cotton  goods; 
in  these   articles   we  are   the   largest   exporters  in  the  world  I '      '  Ind-eed  1 '    exclaims  his 

*  Sir.  Gladstone  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  isscat  in  the  Cabinet, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1843. 
X 
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Excellency.  'Cotton  did  you  say?  Where  is  cotton  brought  frora?  'Why?'  replies  the 
Minister,  '  hem — chiefly  frona  the  United  States,'  and  at  once  the  question  will  be, 
'Pray,  is  it  free-grown  cotton  or  slave-grown  cotton?'  Now  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the 
answer,  and  I  leave  you  also  to  picture  the  countenance  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade."* 

And  about  this  time  Malmesbury,  after  a  dinner  witli  Mr,  Gladstone, 
records  in  his  Memoirs  tliat  he  is  "disappointed  with  his  appearance, 
Avliich  is  that  of  a  Roman  Cathohc  ecclesiastic." 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  in  corn  was  gaining  ground,  thanks 
to  two  debates  which  were  initiated  by  Villiers  and  Lord  John 
Russell ;  and  some  concession  was  made  to  the  repealers  by  a  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  corn  imported  from  Canada,  which  was  carried  by 
means  of  resolutions  proposed  by  Stanley. 

Mr.   Gladstone  was  now  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  he  has  recorded  that 
the  first  opinion  he   ever  gave  in  that  capacity  Avas   for  withdrawing  a 
Bill  to   provide,   at  the  expense   of   the  general  taxpayer, 
A  Cabinet        an    Anglican    education    for    factory    children.      In    these 
Minister,  1843.    .j^ublicly    supported    schools    the    master    was    to    be    ap- 
pointed, the  inspector  approved,  and  the  books  selected  by 
the  Diocesan.    These  "safeguards"  were  not  enough  for  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
■\vho,   with  the  more  extreme  Anglicans,  joined  in  the  indignant  protests 
of    the   Nonconformist    and    Roman    Catholic    bodies.      Graham    dropped 
instead  of  amending  the  education  clauses,  and  carried  his  Factory  Bill 
in  a  mutilated  form  in   the  following  year.      An  interesting  letter  from 
Hook,  then  vicar  of  Leeds,  advocating  the  abstention  of  the  State  from 
religious  education,  may  have  influenced  Mr.  Gladstone.t 

On  August  10th,   1843,   Mr.   Gladstone  moved    the  second  reading  of    a 
Bill  to  legalise  the    exportation    of  machinery,   then   prohibited    by  law, 
although    a  certain    administrative  discretion  Avas    left    to 
Exportation  of    the    Board  of    Trade.     The    ancient  notion    that    machine- 
Machinery,        making  was   a  secret  which  could  be  kept  within  certain 
geographical  limits  had  long   been  abandoned  by  pi\actical 
men ;   but  the   law  still    rested  for  its  utility   on  the    grounds  stated   in 
the    preamble    to    the    Act  of    169G,    that    "whereas    a    very   useful    and 
l^rofitable    invention,   craft,   or    mystery  existed    in  this    country  for   the 
making     of    silk    stockings    and    other    articles,"    etc.     etc.      But    in    1843 
machines    could   be  manufactured    abroad,   "and    the    only  question  now 
was    whether   we    should    inflict    a    small    additional    charge    upon    tho 
l)rosecution   of    foreign    }nanufacturing  enterprise    which  the    prohibition 
of  our  machinery  seemed  to  enable  us  to  do."    But  why  machines  only  ? 
If  we  wanted  to  handicap  our  competitors,  why  not  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  cheap  iron,   cheap  coal   and  other   things  which  are  made  use  of 
by  foreigners  for  the  puri)ose  of  rivalling  English  manufactures  ?    Hindley, 
the    member   for   Asliton,  and  a  manufacturer   of   yarns,   who  attempted 
to  move  an  amendment,  was  warned  that  the  principle  of  i)rohibition,  if 
retained,   "  ought  to  be  made  to  apply   to  the  exportation   of  yarns  and 

*  Cf.  Morley's  "Life  of  Cobden,"  Jubilee  Edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  283.  Mr.  Morley  draws 
attention  to  the  alliance  between  the  West  Indian  sugar  planters  and  the  English  corn 
growers.  They  co-operated  to  plunder  the  public  with  all  the  disinterested  zeal  of  nou- 
competing  monopolists. 

t  Life  of  Hook,  vol.  ii.,  p.  318. 
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twist  ;  for  the  possession  of  these  yarns  enabled  tlie  foreign  mannfactnrer 
to  rival  ns  in  our  finer  fabrics."  Until  1824  the  law  had  i3rohibited 
the  emigration  of  artisans,  "  and  he  must  say  that  he  thought  that  the 
arguments  by  which  that  prohibition  Avas  supported  Avere  quite  as  strong 
as  those  which  Avere  noAV  alleged  in  support  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  machinery."  Mr.  Gladstone  had  arguments  for  every  type 
of  mind.  Suppose  the  prohibition  to  be  in  itself  desirable,  there  Avas 
no  remedy  against  smuggling.  "  The  enforcing  of  Customs  prohibitions 
outwards  is  very  different  from  enforcing  prohibitions  iuAvards  ; "  for  a 
prohibited  article  once  imported  is  alAAays  liable  to  seizure.  Besides, 
the  idea  of  a  tax  on  exports  Avas  abhorrent  to  the  country.  "It  AAas 
the  opinion  of  practical  Custom-house  officers — and  had  been  since  1821: 
—that  this  AA-as  a  laAV  incapable  of  execution."  Moreover,  he  strongly 
protested  against  the  poAver  to  relax  a  laAV  being  A'ested  in  the  FriA-y 
Council.  "  One  object  of  all  laAA's  should  be  to  limit  as  far  as  loossiblo 
all  such  discretionary  poAver  on  the  part  of  the  ExecutiA'e."  It  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  should  liaA^e  found  this  conserA^a- 
tiA-e  and  Constitutional  ground  for  abolishing  an  old-fashioned  trade 
laAV.  He  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  a  memorial  from  the 
machine-makers  of  Leeds,  an  inter\'ieAv  Avith  an  Italian  gentleman  and  a 
deputation  Avhich  had  come  to  him  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  the  grand 
point  on  AAdiich  he  insisted  AA-as  this  :  "It  Avas  no  longer  a  question  as  to 
whether  foreigners  should  have  machinery  of  their  oAvn  ;  but  the  question 
Avas  Avhether  this  country  should  not  haA-e  the  machine-making  of  the  AAdiole 
Avorld."  They  need  not  be  timid.  British  manufacturers  Avould  have  a 
natural  monopoly — freedom  from  cost  of  carriage  and  "the  first  access  to 
and  the  most  entire  command  of  new  iuA^entious  and  improA'ements." 

Sir  Robert  Giften,  in  one  of  his  financial  essays,  has  draAvn  special 
attention  to  this  speech,  Avliich  he  justly  regards  as  an  important  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  Free  Trade.  It  had  an  immediate  effect ;  for  the 
second  reading  AAas  carried  by  a  majority  of  78  in  a  House  of  114. 

Farliament  was  opened  on  the   1st   of    February,    1844,    and    the    Corn 
LaAvs  immediately  became  the  subject  of  discussion.      Villiers  delivered  a 
sharp   attack    on    Mr.    Gladstone,    quoting  from    an  article 
which   had   just    appeared    in    the    Foreign    and    Colonial      Attacked  ty 
Quarterly—''  a  publication  Avliich  professed  to  be  an  organ      VJi.ers,  1844. 
of  the  Government,  and  was  knoAvn  to  be   patronised  by 
the    President  of  the  Board  of  Trade."      But   Villiers    had   made   an    un- 
fortunate  selection.    Mr.   Gladstone  replied  Avith   asperity   that    "he    Avas 
not  the  author  of  that  article,  he  did  not  kuoAV  Avhose  article  it  AA'as,  and 
he  had  ncA^er  read  a  line  of  it." 

The  social    and   industrial   revolution    Avhich    was   taking    place    owing 
to  the  establishment   of   the  raihvay  system  AAas  forcing  itself   vipon  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    What 
should     be    the    attitude    of    the    State    to    those     great         Railways, 
monopolies,     the    railAA'ay    companies  ?      Accordingly,     on 
February  5th,    he    proposed  the  appointment    of   a    Select    Committee  on 
RailAvays.     On  the  4th  of  March  the  Select  Committee  had  reported,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed   some  resolutions  to  carry  out  their  recommenda- 
tions,   the   most    important    of   Avhich   was    a    reduction    in    the    numbers 
and  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Private  Bill  Railway  Committees. 
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On  the  12tli  of  March  Cobden  brought  forward  an  important  motion 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  Protective  duties  on 
imports  upon  tlie  interests  of  tenant  farmers  and  farm 
Protection  (1844).  .  labourers.  The  miserable  state  of  the  agricultural  poor 
could  be  pi'oved  by  statistics  and  illustrated  by  heartrending 
quotations.  In  Gloucestershire  the  peasant  was  worse  off  than  in  1683. 
Since  1790  wages  had  scarcely  increased ;  wages  computed  in  food  had 
certainly  declined  ;  and  rents  had  risen  from  200  to  250  per  cent.  From 
Austin's  inquiry  and  rej^ort  the  results  of  this  last  catastrophe  were 
made  evident.  The  demoralisation  and  licentiousness  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were  easily  explained  when  in  one  village  there  were  found  to  be 
on  an  average  thirty-six  persons  in  each  cottage,  when  a  large  family 
occujDied  a  single  room,  and  when  a  clergyman  who  had  been  asked  to 
dispose  of  some  blankets  for  charity  discovered  on  making  inquiries  that 
"  in  fifteen  families  of  his  parish,  consisting  of  eighty-four  individuals, 
there  were  only  thirty-three  beds  and  thirty-five  blankets,"  twenty-five 
of  which  were  "mere  patched  rags."  And  yet  the  Corn  Laws  still  remained, 
an  artificial  aggravation  of  all  this  squalor  and  misery ! 

To  Mr.  Gladstone  "was  left  the  obviously  uncongenial  task  of  replying. 
He  could  only  show  that  such  a  committee  would  have  too  vague  a 
reference,  that  it  would  alarm  the  agricultural  interests,  and  that  it 
would  be  involved  in  abstract  questions  of  Political  Economy.  "  It  must 
be  a  bad  case  indeed,"  said  Bright,  who  spoke  later  in  the  evening, 
"  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  cannot  make  a  better  speech  in  defence 
of  it." 

On   June    Gth   the    Government  produced  a  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill  * — 

"this  honest,   this  excellent  Bill,"  as  Macaulay  called  it.      Mr.  Gladstone 

felt   bound   to    explain    his  support    of  it,   which   he    did    in   a    long    and 

learned  speech.      He  maintained    that  they  were  not  passing  a  Bill  "for 

the  encouragement  of  error,"  but    as    a   matter    of   simjile  justice  to  the 

Unitarians.       The  main  interest  of  the  speech    may  best    be    represented 

by    the    opening    words    of    Shell,    who    continued    the    debate :    "  I    am 

delighted,"  he   said,    "to    hear    from    such    high    authority 

Shell's  Forecast,    that    this   Bill  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with    the  strictest 

and  the  sternest  principles  of  State  conscience.     I  cannot 

doubt  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  champion  of  Free  Trade,  will  ere 

long  become  the  advocate  of  the  most  unrestricted  liberty  of  thought." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  vote  on  this  occasion  was  to  cause  him  trouble 
later.  He  was  to  be  accused  of  propagating  Unitarianism,  because  he 
wished  the  law  to  give  the  Unitarians  what  oiclinaiy  justice  required. 
Shaftesbury  wrote  :— 

"Sir  W.  Follctt  said  on  the  Dissent  Bill,  that  though  a  Trinitarian  mip;ht  have 
founded  a  chapel,  wc  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  wished  those  who  came  after  him 
to  preach  the  same  doctrine  !  And  that  inexplicable  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  intimated 
that  all  Dissent  tended  to  Socinianism,  and  that  a  vast  portion  of  the  founders  were,  in 
fact,  Unitarians!" 

*  This  Bill  was  due  to  the  result  of  the  famous  litif^ation  over  Lady  Ilewlcy's  charities. 
These  charities,  thouf^h  in  the  hands  of  Unitarians,  had  been  judged  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  be  Trinitarian  trusts.  In  order  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  property  on  the 
score  of  chanp^ed  belief,  the  Bill  proposed  that  twenty-five  years  of  undisturbed  possession 
should  constitute  a  valid  legal  title  to  continued  ownership. 
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Goulbm^n  produced  the  Budget  ou  April  29th.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
not  speak  until  the  House  weut  into  committee  on  the  Customs  duties. 
Earlier  in  the  month,  hoAvever,  he  had  made  an  interesting  speech  in 
reply  to  a  request  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  that  agricultiiral  statistics 
should  be  published  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  promised,  that 
the  Government  Avould  do  their  best,  and  expressed  his  opinion  "  that  a 
great    approximation    to  steadiness    of    prices    would  be    the    result  of   a 


1  A.RD    COBDEX. 

{From  the  Engraving  f-vblishcd  in  1S43,  after  the  Drawing  by  C.  A.  Duval.) 


good  system  of  agricultural  statistics."  One  could  almost  imagine  Mr. 
Gladstone  advancing  the  paradox  that  statistics  have  more  effect  on 
prices  than  prices  on  statistics  ! 

lu  this  year  a  literary  and  philosophical  club,   to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
belonged,    was   brought  to    grief   by   the   rancorous   nature 
of    a    post-mortem    religious     examination     into     Sterling's       The  sterling 
theological   opinions    which  was   conducted  by    a  religious       ^^^^  (1844). 
newspaper.     At  the  Sterling  Club,  to  quote  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own    words,    "avc    used    to    meet    for    the    purpose    of    conversation    and 
discussion.     Its  charm  consisted  in  meeting  with  meu  of  the  most  various 
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opinions,  and  the  talk  often  elicited  a  manifestation  or  conflict  of  an- 
tagonistic principles.  Wilberforce  and  Manning,  and  my  brotlier-in-laAV 
Lyttelton,  and  Copley  Fielding  and  Thirl  wall  were  members."  Such  a 
society  may  well  have  extended,  as  it  certainly  proves,  the  intellectual 
width  and  already  broad  sympathies  of  its  most  distinguished  member. 
On  the  death  of  Sterling  and  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  by  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  the  Record  killed  the  club  by  a  statement  that  it  was 
founded  to  commemorate  the  rationalistic  unbelief  of  John  Sterling.  In 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  club  and  its  name,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  "It 
was  called  the  Sterling  Club,  not  in  honour  of  John  Sterling,  but  because 
he  was  its  first  and  most  prominent  member,  and  because  we  were  all 
supposed  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  sterling  men.  The  attacks  and 
insinuations  of  the  Record,  however,  eventually  killed  the  club.  Manning 
was  the  first  who  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  his  name,  then  Wilber- 
force and  others.  We  endeavoured  to  keep  it  together.  It  was  removed! 
to  another  locality,  where  it  lingered  on  for  a  few  years."  * 

The  year  1845  saw  the  secession  of  Newman,   and  the  transference  of 

much    spiritual    force    from    the    Church    of    England   to    that    of    Rome. 

The  Tractarian  movement  lost  most  of  its  literary  poAver, 

rractariauism  and  tended  more  and  moi-e  towards  the  ritualism  which  in 
in  1845.  its  earlier  stages  Dr.  Arnold  had  so  severely  characterised 

as  "  a  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name,  a  ceremony,  objects  so 
pitifid  that  if  gained  ever  so  completely  they  would  make  no  man  the 
wiser  or  the  better " — a  judgment  in  which  Dean  Stanley  concurred 
when  he  said  that  "  the  trivial  elements  which  produced  so  much 
excitement — the  Apostolical  Succession,  the  revival  of  obsolete  rubrics, 
together  with  one  or  two  patristic  tendencies,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
reserve  and  of  mysticism,  were  the  staple  of  their  teaching." 

But  Tractarianism  was  not  Ritualism  ;  the  earlier  and  more  intellectual 
must  not  be  identified  with  the  later  and  more  ceremonial  movement ; 
and  unfriendly  criticism  must  not  blind  us  to  the  strength  of  the 
religious  and  emotional  forces  which  so  profoundly  inflvienced  not  only 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  many  more  of  the  choicest  intellects  in  Oxford  in  the 
later  'thirties  and  early  'forties.  Instead  of  Beutham  politics  and  Paley 
religion  a  new  standard  of  life,  a  new  pattern  for  imitation,  Avas  set  up 
within  the  Church.  The  Tract  Avriters  longed  to  make  the  English 
Church  what  the  Roman  had  been  abroad — "to  make  England  cease  to 
produce  great  men  (as  Ave  count  greatness),  and  for  poetry,  courage, 
daring,  enterprise,  resolution,  and  broad,  honest  understanding  to  substi- 
tute dcA'otion,  endurance,  humility,  self-denial,  "sanctity,  and  faith."  They 
hoped,  in  the  words  of  a  famous  book,t  "to  draAV  people  from  the  whirl 
of  business  to  thought  upon  themselves,  from  the  clamouring  for  their 
rights  and  the  craving  of  independence  to  almsgiving,  to  endurance  of 
Avrong,  and  to  the  confessional— from  early  hours  in  the  office  and  in  the 
field  to  matins  and  early  service— from  doing  to  praying,  from  living  to 
fasting." 

l^'or  a  time  all  Avent  Avell :  official  Churchmen  and  ecclesiastically  minded 
cffic-ials  thought  that  the  movement  Avould  ])roA'e  a  iiseful  antidote  to 
"the  Reform  mania"  of  1832  and  to  the  sjiirit  of  irreverence  and  license 

•  Purcell's  Mannir.g,  pp.  271,  276.  t  Froude's  "Nemesis  of  Fuith. 
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which  had  been  thereby  diffused.  "  Newman's  motives  were  excellent," 
wrote  Palmer,  the  author  of  "Origines  Litnrgicse,"  "to  counteract  the 
spirit  of-  latitudinariauism  and  rationalism  then  prevalent."  But  negation 
affords  no  basis  for  a  movement  ;  and  the  pviblication  of  Tract  90 
slioAved  that  a  subtle  reactionary  could  play  as  easily  with  the  ethics 
of  subscription  as  an  aggressive  revolutionary,  and  signified  that  theo- 
logians who  cannot  broaden  may  develop  their  doctrines  in  another  and, 
to  an  established  Church,  equally  dangerous  way.  The  longitudinal  move- 
ment seemed  to  be  projecting  its  guides  into  Romanism.  An  inquisition 
more  or  less  informal  was  instituted  by  the  Bishops ;  silence  was  in  cei- 
tain  cases  enjoined  ;  and  in  some  conspicvious  instances  clerical  and 
academical  preferment  became  dependent  uidou  a  disavowal  of  Tract- 
arianism.  Little  wonder  that  the  followers  began  to  lag  behind, 
i-estrained  by  a  sense  of  Church  discipline  as  well  as  of  worldly  interest. 
They  began,  as  it  were,  to  use  Newman's  doctrine  of  the  economy  of 
truth  against  Newman  himself.  Indeed,  the  leaders,  as  a  shrcAvd  vicar 
remarked  to  Roundell  Palmer  in  1843,  had  "  the  prudence  to  defer  the 
downright  avowal  of  extreme  opinions  until  things  are  better  prepared 
for  their  reception.  I  never  read  a  writing  of  Newman  in  the  Tracts  in 
which  he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  insinuate,  '  I  could  carry  the  principle 
much  further,  but  you  cannot  bear  it  now.' " 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  this  time  a  far  more  rigid  and  uncompromising 
son   of    the  Anglican    Church    than  either  Manning  or  Newman,*    a   fact 
possibly   due   to   his    surer   and    quicker    insight    into    the 
political    principles    involved ;    and    this    it    was    no    doubt     Mr.  Gladstone 
which  prevented   him  from  being    tempted    to   follow  the      sunds  Firm. 
example    of    so    many    of    his    closest    friends.      His    o"wn 
determination    to    remain    only    increased    his    eagerness    to    hold    them 
back    and    to    make    the    Church    of   England    approximate   as    closely    as 
might  be  to  the  ideal  which  he  cherished.    But  from  time  to  time  some 
impetiious  outpost  Avould  precipitate  a  crisis.      And  so  it  happened  in  1815. 

AVard's   "  Ideal  Church  "  had  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1814,  and  at 
once  alarmed    caiitious    High    Churchmen    of   the    type    of   Manning    and 
Gladstone.      The    latter    reviewed    it    in   an    article   which, 
after    much    pruning,    Avas    admitted    into    the     Quarterly     "  Ideal "  Ward. 
Revieiv,  and  which  is  now  republished  in  the  "Gleanings" 
in    something    like    its    original    form.      The    University    decided   to   take 
active    steps    to    enforce    the   validity  of   its    tests    in    this    flagrant    case. 
After   much   consultation    Gladstone    and   Manning    decided    to    record    a 
non-placet.      But  the  "Ideal  Church"  was  condemned  by  777  to  391  votes, 
and  its  writer    "degraded"  by  569  to  511.      Two  and  a  half  years  later, 
Avhen  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  supporters  of 
his  opiDonent,   Round,  tAvitted  him  with  having  recorded  this  vote  against 
the  censure  of  Mr.  Ward.      It  is  not  usual  for  a  candidate  to  take  any 

*  I  mean  in  formulating  his  religious  conceptions.  At  the  same  time,  in  those  days 
he  had  less  objection  to  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Church.  "  I  do  not  think,"  he  writes 
to  Manning,  "  I  take  quite  so  strong  a  view  as  you  do  of  the  de  jure  qualifications  of 
Parliament  to  counsel  the  Crown  touching  the  Church  in  matters  primarily  or  partially 
relating  to  her  temporalities"  (Purcell's  Manning,  vol.  i.,  p.  2G2).  The  State  was  more 
of  a  Church  to  Gladstone  than  to  Manning.  Aristotle  himself  had  not  a  more  elevated 
conception  of  politics. 
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personal  part  iu  a  University  election :  but  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Glad- 
stone broke  through  the  rule  by  Tvriting  a  letter  *  iu  reply  to  his 
critics.  "  This  is  true,"  he  wrote.  '"  In  that  censure  two  propositions, 
totally  distinct,  were  unhappily  combined.  The  fli^st  of  these  con- 
demned his  opinions  and  proceedings  :  the  second  declared  his  personal 
dishonesty.  I  Tvas  ready  to  condemn  his  opinions  and  proceedings,  as  I 
stated  at  the  time  to  persons  of  influence,  connected,  as  I  believe,  with 
the  framing  of  the  motion  against  him ;  and  as  I  had  indeed  ah'eady 
done  myself,  to  the  very  best  of  such  capacity  as  I  possessed,  through 
the  mediiun  of  a  powerful  organ  of  opinion — the  Quarterly  Revieiv  (for 
December,  18i4).  I  was  not  ready  to  declare  Mr.  Ward's  personal  dis- 
honesty ;  without  liresuniing  to  judge  for  others  I  thought  that  question 
was  one  not  fit  for  the  adjtidication  of  a  human  tribunal." 

After  quoting  seven  different  passages  from  the  "Ideal."'  the  decree 
submitted  that  "  the  passages  .  .  .  are  utterly  inconsistent  T\-ith  the 
Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England  and  with  the  declaration 
in  resjDect  of  those  articles  made  and  subscribed  by  William  George 
Ward  previously  and  in  order  to  his  being  admitted  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  and  M.A.  resiDectively,  and  with  the  good  faith  of  him,  the  said 
William  George  Ward,  in  respect  of  siach  declaration  and  subscriiDtion.*' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  his  supporters  urged  in  the  election  of  1817,  felt 
that  Mr.  Ward's  personal  good  faith  could  not  be  impeached  by  one 
who  had  censured  him  jDublicly  and  severely,  who  considered  Convoca- 
tion incompetent  to  pronoiuice  upon  inward  motives,  and  %vho  regarded 
Ward  as  infatuated  but  not  dishonest.  He  therefore  voted  against 
the  decree,  "though  at  the  obvious  risk  of  being  misunderstood." 

As    soon    as    the    Parhameutary    session    of    1845    opened,    it    became 

known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resigned.      Peel  had   postponed  the    May- 

nooth  endowment    scheme    for    nearly  a  year    to  avoid    a 

Kr.    Gladstone     contingency   which    would    deprive    him    of    his    mainstay 

Eesigns,  1S45.  jj^  financial  refonn.  But  the  Prime  Minister  could  not 
any  longer  delay  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge  to  improve 
Irish  education  and  increase  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  Many  of  3Ir.  Glad- 
stone's friends  tried  tcf  dissuade  him ;  and  among  them  Planning,  who 
was  in  favoiu'  of  concui'rent  endowment  as  a  final  solution  of  the  Ii'ish 
Church  question  and  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  to  the  English 
Church  her  Irish  revenues.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  principles  never  allowed 
this ;  and  a  letter  dated  April  26th,  1845,  affords  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  almost  rigid  consistency  of  his  Irish  Church  policy.  It 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  odium  and  the  number  of 
virulent  attacks  which  he  might  have  avoided  by  adopting  a  policy  of 
base  compromise  and  unblushing  materialism.  Manning,  it  should  be 
a  Ided,  like  many  other  friends,  had  tried  hard  but  vainly  to  induce  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  remain  in  office.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  ^SIaxning.— I  am  anxious,  but  not  about  my  own  reputation  nor  about 
Maynooth.  My  cares  have  reference  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Irish  Church.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  the  Maynooth  measure  as  what  is  called  buying  time— a  process  that 
j)resupposes  the  approach  of  the  period  of  surrender.  Whether  or  not  time  will  be 
actually  )?ained  as  the  result  of  the  measure,  or  whether  the  thing  given  and  the  thing 
sought  will  both  be  lost,  is,  I  think,  very  doubtful. 

•  Dated  July  27th,  1^7;  published  by  ilr.  Gladstones  Election  Committee  at  Oxford. 
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"  Wliat  we  pay,  however,  I  do  not  con.sider  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  £17,000  ta  year, 
but  in  the  cession  we  make  of  most  important  parts  of  the  argument  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  And  now  as  to  your  two  precepts,  I  can  say 
nothing  about  my  disposition  to  return  to  oflice  (let  alone  that  of  other  people  to 
recall  me)  until  my  mind  is  made  up  what  policy  ought  to  be  adopted  and  maintained 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church  as  the  guide  of  future  yeans.  Believe  me,  ever 
afTectionately  yours, 

"  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  critics  have  always  regarded  his  action  in  this  instance 
as  at  best    a  i)iece   of    Quixotic  absurdity.      He  voted  for  the  Maynooth 
Bill.      Why   then   did 


Why  He  made 
the  Sacrifice. 


he  resign?  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  ex- 
plained, in  a  noble 
speech  on  the  Address,  that  he  made 
the  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  public 
morality  and  from  motives  of  self- 
respect.  In  "  Church  and  State  "  he 
liad  advocated  a  system  AAhich  he 
now  regarded  as  impracticable  and 
impossible.  "  The  cause  of  my  re- 
signation Avas,"  he  said,  "that  I  had 
taken  upon  myself,  some  years  be- 
fore, to  state  to  the  Avorld  the  views 
which  I  believed  to  be  most  con- 
formable to  the  relations  of  a  Chris- 
tian State,  to  the  profession  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  policy  with  regard  to 
religion ;  and  as  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  as  respected  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  May- 
nooth pointed  to  a  measure  at  vari- 
ance Avith  the  views  I  had  advocated, 
I  doubted  whether  it  Avoiild  be  right 
that  I  should  remain  in  oftice  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown." 

This  is  surely  simple  enough.    But, 
unfortunately,  the  speech  as  a  whole 

was     too  labyrinthine.      Greville,   aaIio    had    gone    to    the    House    to    hear 
it,  wrote  in  his  Diary : — 

"  Gladstone's  explanation  was  ludicrous.  Everybody  said  that  he  had  only  succeeded 
in  showing  that  his  resignation  was  quite  uncalled  for." 

And   one  of  Lord  Selborne's  correspondents  wrote   to  him  at  the  time  : — 

"  I  am  curious  to  hear  from  you  some  explanation  about  the  part  Gladstone  is  taking.  ■ 
If  ever  I  try  to  learn  anything  of  his  intentions,  or  the  present  phases  of  his  principles, 
by  reading  his  speeches,  I  am  always  left  more  in  the  dark  than  ever.  He  certainly 
understands  how  to  shroud  himself  in  obscurity  and  thick  darkness." 

We  get  a  similar  impression  from  one  of  Cobden's  last  letters  {January 
I9th,  1865)  :— 

•  Gladstone's  speeches  have  the  eft'ect  on  my  mind  of  a  beautiful  strain  of  music.    I 


(From  the  Bust  by  Mario  llaggl.) 
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can  rarely  remember  any  clear  unqualified  expression  of  opinion  on  any  subject  outside 
his  political,  economical,  and  financial  statements.  I  remember  on  the  occasion  when  he 
left  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  on  account  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  when  the 
House  met  in  unusual  numbers  to  hear  his  explanation,  I  sat  beside  Villiers  and 
Ricardo  for  an  hour,  listening  with  real  pleasure  to  his  beautiful  rhetorical  involutions 
and  evolutions,  and  at  the  close  turning  to  one  of  my  neighbours  and  exclaiming,  'What 
a  marvellous  talent  is  this  !  Here  have  I  been  listening  with  pleasure  for  an  hour  to 
his  explanation,  and  I  know  no  more  why  he  left  the  Government  than  before  he 
commenced.'    It  is,  however,  a  talent  of  questionable  value  for  public  leadership."  * 

But  posterity  lias  too  much  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  nicety  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  political  morality  to  be  over  critical  about  the  casuistry 
which  he  employed  in  its  defence.  The  deed  itself  is  eloquent.  Mi-. 
Gladstone's  words  are  hardly  necessary  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  :— 

"My  whole  purpose  was  to  place  myself  in  a  position  in  which  I  should  be  free  to 
consider  my  course  without  being  liable  to  any  just  suspicion  on  the  ground  of  personal 
interest.  It  is  not  profane  if  I  now  say,  '  ^vith  a  great  ])rice  obtained  I  this  freedom.' 
The  political  association  in  which  I  stood  was  to  me  at  the  time  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
public  life.  The  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  believed  to  be  of  immovable 
strength.  My  place,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  at  the  very  kernel  of  its  most 
interesting  operations;  for  it  was  in  progress,  from  year  to  year,  with  continually  waxing 
courage,  towards  the  emancipation  of  industry,  and  therein  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  anotlier  great  and  blessed  work  of  public  justice.  Giving  up  what  I  highly  prized, 
aware  that 

male  sarta 
Gratia  nequicquam  coit,  et  rescinditur, 

I  felt  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  opinionated,  and  wanting  in  deference  to  really 
great  authorities ;  and  I  could  not  but  know  that  I  should  inevitably  be  regarded 
as  fastidious  and  fanciful,  fitter  for  a  dreamer,  or  possibly  a  schoolman,  than  for  the 
active  purposes  of  public  life  in  a  busy  and  moving  age."t 

In  the  summer  of  1847  Mr.  Gladstone  was  put  on  liis  defence  by  the 
High  Tories  of  Oxford,  Avho  had  thrown  out  Peel  for  giving  Avay  oa 
lloman  Catholic  emancipation.  The  charge  Avas  not  that  he  had  resigned 
but  that  he  had  afterwards  recorded  his  A'ote  for  the  Maynooth  Bill. 
"  This  is  true,"  wrote  Mr,  Gladstone,  and  he  jDroceeded  :— 

"  However  willing  I  had  been  upon,  and  for  many  years  after,  my  introduction  to 
Parliament,  to  struggle  for  the  exclusive  support  of  the  National  religion  by  the  State 
and  to  resist  all  arguments  drawn  from  certain  inherited  arrangements  in  favour  of  a 
more  relaxed  system,  I  found  that  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  the  fresh  adoption  of 
some  measure  involving  the  national  recognition  and  the  national  support  of  various 
forms  of  religion ;  and,  in  particular,  that  a  recent  and  fresh  pi-ovisiou  had  been  made  for 
the  propagation  from  a  public  chair  of  Arian  and  Socinian  doctrines.  Tlie  question 
remaining  for  me  was  whether,  aware  of  the  opposition  of  the  English  people,  I  should 
set  down  as  equal  to  nothing,  in  a  matter  primarily  connected  not  with  our  but  their 
jiriesthood,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  whether  I  should  avail  myself  of 
the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  lloman  Catholics,  for  the  ]iurpose  of  enforcing  against 
them  a  system  which  we  had  ceased  by  common  consent  to  enforce  against  Arians — 
a  system,  aljove  all,  of  which  I  must  say  that  it  never  can  l)e  conformable  to  policy, 
to  justice,  or  even  decency,  when  it  has  become  avowedly  partial  or  onesided  in  its 
application." 

•  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  Forstcr,  vol.  i.,  p.  306, 

t"A  Chapter  of  Autobiography,"  Gleanings,  vol,  vii.,  pp,  117,  118. 
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Befoi-e  liis  resignation  Mr.    Gladstone  had  prepared  the  tariff   of  1&45, 
based    upon    a    continuation    of    the   income    tax    for    another    period    of 
tliree  years,  "not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  supplies 
for  the  year,  but  distinctly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us     T^®ff^?J^V^^  °^ 
to  make  this  great   experiment  of   reducing   other  taxes."  (i845). 

A  great  surplus  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions,  Avhich 
the  income  tax  had  now  given,  was  employed  not  only  in  reducing  duties 
but    in    total    abolition.      No   less    than   430   articles   were   struck    off   the 
list.      At   the    same   time   Mr.   Gladstone   published   a   brilliant    statistical 
pamphlet,*  in  which  he  drove  home  the  arguments  for  Free  Trade. 

The  pamphlet,  which  covers  sixty -five  pages,  and  ran  to  three  editions, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  commentary  on  the  "  Expository  Statement  of  the 
Customs'  Revenue"  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  been  presented 
to  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  1845  session.  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed 
at  bringing  clearly  and  definitely  into  view  the  leading  results  Avhich 
the  official  figures  had  established.  "  It  is  indeed  obvious,"  he  remarks, 
"  that  a  series  of  tables  so  complex  and  extended  afford  rather  the 
crude  materials  of  information  to  the  general  observer  than  information 
itself."  Mi\  Gladstone's  "official  cognisance"  of  the  changes  in  the  law 
in  1842  led  him  to  undertake  the  inquiry;  and  he  "preferred  making 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  Press  rather  than  occupying  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  ...  as  would  be  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  an  oral  exposition  essentially  involving  many  figures  and 
details."  We  shall  see  later  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  necessary 
"oral  exposition"  in  the  case  of  his  great  Budgets. 

Mr,  Gladstone  treats  his  subject  with  the  greatest  caution.  He  has 
no  desire  to  exaggerate  :  "  The  Act  of  1842,"  he  justly  claims,  "  was 
not  merely  an  Act  involving  a  considerable  remission  of  duties  ;  it  was 
the  first  attempt  to  apply  general  rules  to  the  construction  of  the  tariff 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  also  the  most  comprehensive  modification 
of  the  restrictive  system  which  had  ever  been  accomplished." 

Take  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  tables  of  a  representative  group  of  articles, 
showing  the  effect  on  trade  of  tariff  reform  : — 


Actiuxl  loss  of  revenue 

Quantities  added  to 

Value  added  to 

on  each  article. 

the  trade. 

the  trade. 

£. 

£. 

1.  Hides 

36,971 

201,647  cwt. 

453,706 

2.  Turpentine 

79,819 

133,789  cwt. 

53,510 

3.  Palm-oil 

8,423 

99,455  cwt. 

123,774 

4.  Olive-oil 

21,957 

1,631  tuns 

97,860 

5.  Bark 

8,891 

269,171  cwt. 

94,210 

6.  Mahogany 

41,148 

.    72  tons 

720 

7.  Rosewood 

7,264 

1,198  tons 

11,980 

£204,473 

£834,720 

*  It  is  entitled,  "  Remarks  upon  recent  Commercial  Legislation  suggested  by  the  Expository 
Statement  of  the  Revenue  from  Customs,  and  other  Papers,  lately  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  for  Newark."    London,  Mui-ray,  1845. 
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The  figures  in  the  table,  it  should  be  said,  are  based  on  a  comparison  of 
the  entries  for  consumption  in  the  year  July,  1843-4,  and  a  mean  of  the 
entries  for  consumption  in  the  years  1838  and  1840.  Mr.  Gladstone  shows 
with  great  skill  that  these  years  afford  the  best  available  standard  for 
comparison. 

"  Thus  we  find,"  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  comment,  "  \\dth  a 
sacrifice  of  £204,000  in  duties  on  raw  materials,  an  extension  of  trade  in 
them  to  the  extent  of  £834,000.  I  should  describe  this  as  a  satisfactory 
and  sufficient  rather  than  as  a  very  remarkable  result."  Again,  "As  to 
the  proportion  of  the  trading  operations  of  the  country  which  the 
measures  have  embraced.  In  the  Account  of  Trade  and  Navigation 
annually  presented  to  Parliament  at  its  meeting,  I  find  the  principal 
imports  of  the  country  specified  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  Of  these,  the  duties  have  been  reduced  or  removed  upon 
one  hundred  and  six ;  ui3on  twenty -nine  they  remain  vmaltered."  And, 
taking  the  official  valuation  of  all  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  year  1843,  viz.  £70,003,000,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that  the  value 
of  the  articles  which  were  unaffected  by  the  measures  of  relief  only 
amounted  to  eight  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  that  of  the  whole 
import  trade  as  much  as  seven-eighths  had  been  affected  by  the  re- 
ductions of  import  duty  which  Parliament  adojDted  in  the  years  1842-5. 

Mr.    Gladstone,    though    no   longer    in    office,    gave    loyal   and   valuable 

support  to  the  Government  in  the    discussions   on    the    new  tariff'  which 

took    place    in    the    spring.      He    appears    to    have    spoken 

Further  Tariff     "  from    one    of    the    front   benches    half-way   between    the 

Reform,  1845.  Treasury  Bench  and  the  Bar."  *  Hot  debates  arose  over 
the  reduction  in  the  sugar  duties,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
alone  was  thoroughly  competent  to  discriminate  and  decide  the  relative 
values  of  Java,  Muscovado,  and  Havannah  sugars.  Equally  useful  to 
his  old  colleagues  was  his  defence  of  the  Govei-nment  against  the 
agriculturists  on  the  question  whether  the  words  grease,  lard,  and  resin 
should  "  stand  part  of  the  resolution." 

The  "  great  agricultural  interest "  was  at  last  beginning  to  fly, 
in  Parliament,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  indignant  signals  of  distress. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  herself  to  be,  in  Disraeli's  words,  "  that 
beauty  Avhich  everybody  wooed  and  one  deluded." 

On  July  15th  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  into  a  long  duel  with  Palmerston 
on  the  subject  of  Spanish  Colonial  sugar.  Palmerston  had  moved  a  reso- 
lution that  the  duties  on  Spanish  Colonial  products  should 
Spanish  Colonial  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  most-favoured  nations. 
Sugar.  Throughout  the  debate  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  extraordinary 

acuteness  and  knowledge,  but  Palmerston's  summary  in  reply 
was  not  unfair:  "An  able  and  ingenious  speech,  sliowing  deep  research 
and  great  knowledge  ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  always  the 
best  symptom  of  the  goodness  of  a  cause  that  such  a  long  and  ingenious 
<lefence  is  required  to  support  it." 

This  speech  is  the  last  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  make  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  must  shortly  be  explained. 

•  Hansard,  February  5th,  1845. 
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In  this  month  (July,   1845)  he    was   making   plans   for    the    recess,  and  > 
wrote  to  his  greatest  friend  to  propose  a  short  tour  in  Ireland  : — 

"  13,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  July  23,  1845. 

"  My    dear   Hope.— Ireland    is    likely  to  find    this    country  and  Parliament   so    much 

employment  for  years  to  come,   that  I  feel  rather  oppressively  an    obligation  to  try  and 

see  it    with    my    own    eyes,    instead    of  fusing    those    of    other    people, 

A  Projected  Tour  according  to  the  limited  measure  of    my  means.      Now   your   company 

in  Ireland.         would    be    so   very  valuable   as  well   as   agreeable   to   me,    that   I   am 

desirous    to    know    whether   you    are    at    all    inclined    to    entertain  the 

idea  of  devoting  the  month  of  September,  after  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  to  a  working 

tour    in    Ireland    with    me— eschewing   all   grandeur,    and    taking    little    account    even    of 

scenery,   compared   with  the  purpose  of    looking   from    close    quarters    at  the   institutions 

for  religion  and  education  of  the  country,  and  at  the  character  of  tlie  people.      It  seems 

ridiculous  to    talk    of  supplying    the    defects    of    second-hand  information    by  so    short  a 

trip ;   but  though  a  longer  time  would  be  much  better,  yet  even  a  very  contracted    one 

does  much    when   it    is  added    to    an    habitual  though  indirect   knowledge.— Believe  me, 

your  attached  friend, 

•'  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  Mr.  Ornsby,  his  biographer,  remarks, 
that  other  engagements  prevented  Hope  from  accepting  this  invitation. 
We  are  left  to  speculate  as  to  the  effect  which  such  a  tour  might  have 
had  in  hastening  or  retarding  or  altering  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy. 
Remarkable  and,  as  a  rule,  beneficial  results  may  generally  be  expected 
when  a  great  statesman  puts  himself  into  direct  and  personal  contact 
with  conditions  Avhich  he  is  too  apt  to  regulate  at  a  distance. 

Having  given  up  the  Irish  tour,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  way  to 
Germany,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  first  visit  to  Dr. 
Dollinger.  At  Munich,  where  Dollinger  lived,  Mr.  Glad- 
In  Germany.  stone  stayed  a  week,  and  spent  three  or  four  hours 
every  day  with  the  great  German  theologian.  It  was  at 
Baden-Baden  that  he  heard  of  Newman's  secession,  and  wrote  "  a  few 
words  in  this  day  of  trouble"  to  Manning:  "Almost  all  I  see  here 
<lrives  my  sympathy  into  the  Roman  .camp — that  is,  quoad  German 
matters."  But  in  spite  of  that  and  the  high  opinion  which  he  had 
immediately  formed  of  Dollinger,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  keen  eye  for  any- 
thing unstable  in  the  condition  of  Rome.  The  English  Church  had  her 
troubles,  but  "  to  see  the  Roman  Church  on  the  defensive  against  Ronge, 
rationalism,  and  thought  tending  towards  rationalism,  within  its  own  pale, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  corrective  to  that  half-heartedness  and  despondency 
Avhicli  is  almost  forced  upon  us  at  home  by  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  difficulties."  * 

From  Baden-Baden  Mr.  Gladstone  also  wrote  to  his  friend  Hope,  who 
was  already  beginning  to  question  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  final  step  must  be  recorded  later.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  never  seems  himself  to  have  wavered,  the 
doubts  of  his  friends  caused  the  acutest  pain. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  events  were  to  take  place  which  would  at  once 
t-estore  liim  to  office  and  eject  him  from  Parliament.  For  three  years 
I'eel  had  been  a  Free   Trader ;   he  was   no  longer  i)repared  to  resist  the 

•  Mr.  Purcell's  Manning,  vol.  i,  p.  313.  The  letter  is  dated  Baden-Baden,  October 
20th,  ld45. 
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extension    of    Free    Trade    to    corn.       The    failure    of   the    potato    crop   in 
Ireland   hastened  his  determination.     On   October  31st  and  November  1st 
the    question     "was     discussed     in     Cabinet     Council."      On 
November    Gtli   Peel    proposed   to   call  Parliament  and  an-     om  l^^s  .  th^ 
nounce   a  modification  of  the   Corn   Laws.      This   proposal  Crisis  ApproacMng 
was  supported   by  only  three    of    his   colleagues— Graham,  (^845). 

Aberdeen,  and  Sidney  Herbert.  But  worse  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  came  in,  and  on  November  22nd  Lord  John 
Russell  published  his  famous  Edinburgh  letter,  in  which  he  completelj'- 
endorsed  the  policy  of  Cobden  and  urged  his  constituents  —  the  electors 
of  tlie  City  of  London — to  agitate  for  repeal :  "  The  Government  appear 
to  be  waiting  for  some  excuse  to  give  up  the  present  Corn  LaAvs.  Let 
the  people,  by  petition,  by  address,  by  remonstrance,  afford  them  the 
excuse  they  seek." 

This  letter  had  a  remarkable  effect.  More  of  those  Cabinet  Councils 
were  called  which  "agitated  England,  perplexed  the  sagacious  Tuileries, 
and  disturbed  even  the  serene  intelligence  of  the  profound  Metternich "  ; 
and  Peel  succeeded  in  persuading  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  After  some  little 
hesitation,  however.  Peel  resigned,  on  the  5th  December.  The  Queen 
sent  for  Lord  John  Russell,  but  the  latter  failed  to  form  a  Cabinet.  On 
the  20th,  Peel  agreed  to  resume  office.  Buccleuch  reconsidered  his  ob- 
jections, and  Mr.  Gladstone  rejoined  the  Government  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.* 

He  could  hardly  have  known,  in  taking  this  momentous  step,  that  he 
was  cutting  himself  adrift  from  the  old  Tory  party.  Peel  no  doubt  hoped 
to  avoid  a  serious  split,  and  might  have  succeeded  if  the 
country  gentlemen  had  remained  leaderless.  But  the  in-  Mr.  Gladstone 
dignation  against  Peel  had  been  growing  ever  since  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  speech  (February  27th,  1845)  to  the 
Bucks  Conservative  Association,  when,  "  as  a  country  gentleman,  he  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  which  pervaded  his  bosom "  on  the  subject  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministry.  But  if  Peel  underrated  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
against  him  in  his  own  party,  he  inade  a  still  greater  mistake  in  con- 
temptuously overlooking  its  most  brilliant  member.  If  Disraeli  had  been 
propitiated  by  inclusion  in  the  Ministry  a  catastrophe  might  possibly  have 
been  averted.  The  country  gentlemen  already  felt  that  they  had  been 
betrayed ;  but  they  were  not  clever  enough,  or  not  foolish  enough,  to 
trust  themselves  as  yet  to  the  leadership  of  a  political  adventurer.  But 
it  was  plain  that  an  outbreak  must  eventually  occur,  although  in  the 
session  of  1845  the  Prime  Minister  had  continued  to  get  their  votes 
in  the  House  and  their  abuse  out  of  it. 

The  mittiny  began  as  soon  as  Peel's  new  Cabinet  was  formed.  The  fovir 
Dukes  of  Newcastle,  Buckingham,  Richmond,  and  Mai'lborough  set  to 
Avork  to  prove  that  pocket  boroughs  and  county  divisions  were  still  con- 
trollable ;  and  they  were  backed  by  the  covuatry  squires,  the  country  parsons, 

*  Stanley,  -vvhoin  he  thus  succeeded,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  December,  "  not 
confidentially,"  that  while  he  disapproved  of  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  meant  to  promote  the  passing  of  the  measure.  Stanley's 
performance  at  the  end  of  the  year  presents  a  curious  parallel  and  contrast  to  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  beginning.      The  comparison  is  not  favourable  to  Stanley. 
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and   the   more   ignorant   or   siibservient    of    the   tenant    farmers.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  (1846)  a  meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Agri- 
cultural Protection  Association  was  held  at  Newark,  and  a 
The  Revolt  of       memorial  forwarded  to   the  county  members  calling   upon 

the  Squires.  them  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  giving 
'•the  most  determined  opposition  to  Free  Trade  principles, 
and  thus  to  represent  these  the  undoubted  opinions  of  your  constituents." 
The  parson  who  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  held  a  letter  in  his 
hand  which  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  3Ir.  Hassall,  in  relation  to 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  osiers  in  the  late  alteration  of  the  tariff.  Mr. 
Hassall  (of  Shelford  Manor),  who  then  had  "from  twenty  to  thirty  tons 
of  bi'owTi  rods,  or  osiers,  which  he  could  not  sell "  on  accoiuit  of  Dutch  com- 
petition, confirmed  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter, 
and  added  that  he  had  "UT^-itten  to  Lord  Lincoln,  another  local  member,  on 
the  s-ubject,  and  received  a  response  equally  unpleasant.  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln  and  the  two  members  for  Newark  had  been  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting,  but  had  declined  on  various  pretexts,  Mr.  Gladstone  saying  that 
"  business  and  other  difficulties  would  prevent  his  attendance." 

T\vo  seats  which  were  immediately  under    the  influence  of   the    Duke 

of  Newcastle  "^'ere  vacated  by  acceptances  of  office  in  the  new  Ministry. 

Lord    Lincoln,    who    represented    South    Nottinghamshire, 

Mr.  Gladstone      ^^^    ^^^'-    Gladstone,    who    represented    Newark,    had   both 

Retires  from       joined  Sir  Robert  Peel.     The  old  Duke  chose  to  do  what 

Newark  (1846).     j^^  liked  with  his  own,  and  showed  himself  to  be  perfectly 
consistent.  .His  son  and  heir  had  to  go,  as  well  as  his  son's 
old  college  friend,  the  hero  of  the  great  anti-Reform  Bill  speech  in  the 
Oxford  Union  Society. 

According  to  an  apparently  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Notting- 
ham Mercury,  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  were  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  re-election,  and  for  ten  days  deputations  and  messages 
passed  to  and  fro  between  Clumber,  Newark,  and  London.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  Duke  of  NcAvcastle,  as  well  as  Lord  Winchilsea,  having  refused 
to  support  him,  Mr.  Gladstone  published  an  address  in  which  he  disguises 
the  real  cause  of  his  retirement  as  far  as  possible.  "  But,"  says  the  corre- 
spondent, "  there  is  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
placed  in  nomination,  he  would  have  been  returned  by  a  large  majority, 
in  spite  of  all  the  influence  against  him."  But  a  natural  loyalty  towards 
his  old  political  patron  made  it  impossible  for  the  representative  to 
consent  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor  of  Newark. 

This  chapter  may  conclude  with  the  address,  or  rather  letter  of  fare- 
well, which  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  to  his  old  constituents  :— 

"  Gentlemen,— By  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  I  have 
ceased   to  be  your  representative  in  Parliament. 

"  On  several  accounts  I  should  have   been  peculiarly  desirous  at  the  present   time  of 

giving   you    an    opportunity    to    pronounce    your    Constitutional    judg- 

A  Farewell  Letter,  ment  on  my  public  conduct,   by  soliciting  at  your  hands  a  renewal  of 

the    trust  which  I  have  already  received    from  you  on  fixe  successive 

occasions  and  held  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

"But,    as  I    have   good  reason    to  believe   that    a  candidate,*   recommended  to   your 

♦  John  Stuart,  a  Q.C.,  of  London,  a  protege  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  supporter 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  issued  his  address  two  days  later.  The  comments  of  the  Whig 
newspapers  upon  the  Duke's  dismissal  of  his  old  nominee  are  well  worth  reading. 
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favour  through  local  connection,  may  ask  your  suffrages,  it  becomes  my  very  painful 
duty  to  announce  to  you,  on  that  ground  alone,  my  retirement  from  a  position  which 
lias  afforded  me  so  much  of  honoui'  and  of  satisfaction. 

"  I  shall  ever  retain,  gentlemen,  happy  recollections  of  your  confidence  and  of  j-our 
indulgence;  and  though  I  may  no  longer  stand  in  any  formal  relation  to  you,  I  shall 
continue  to  feel  a  lively  desire  that  every  blessing  may  attend  the  borough  and  its 
inhabitants. 

"  Independently,  however,  of  any  siach  prospective  relation,  it  is  my  duty  to  render  to 
you  some  account  of  that  step  by  which  my  seat  has  been  vacated. 


J'hutu  :  Fiitli,  lleigatc 


TOWN"    HALL    AND    MARKET    SQUAKE,    NEWAKK-VPOX-TRENT. 


"I  regret  that  at  the  present  moment  I  must  even  here  make  an  appeal  to  your 
confidence.  The  obligations  into  which  I  have  entered  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
forbid  me  to  do  more  at  this  time  than  to  state  in  general  outline  the  considerations 
which  have  governed  me,  and  which  I  should  have  been  prepared  more  fully  to  sustain 
upon  again  appearing  before  you  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

"  The  events  which  I  had  immediately  to  regard,  when  I  was  invited  to  re-enter  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  were  these :  the  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  retired  from 
office ;  the  party  opposed  to  that  Administration,  and  led  by  Lord  John  Russell,  had 
endeavoured  to  form  a  Government^  and  the  endeavour  had  not  succeeded.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  persons  favourable  to  unrelaxed  Protection  were  not 
prepared  themselves  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  in  conformity  with  the 
views  which  they  entertained. 

"It  was  in  the  critical  juncture  thus  brought  about  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  unhesitatingly 
resumed  the  exercise  of  political  power. 

"  When  invited  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  lamented  retirement  of  Lord  Stanley, 
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I  had  to  ask  myself  the  question  whether  it  was  to  be  desired,  on  account  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  general  welfare  as  they  stood,  that  the  Queen's  Government  should  receive 
support.  Gentlemen,  I  judged  that  such  was  the  case,  and  therefore  felt  it  was  for 
those  who  believed  the  Government  was  acting  according  to  the  demands  of  public  duty, 
to  testify  that  belief,  however  limited  their  spliere  might  be,  by  their  co-operation.  Nor 
is  there  anj'thing  I  could  so  much  have  coveted,  except  for  the  cause  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  as  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  before  you  the  judgment  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  and  of  inviting  you  to  record  your  approval  of  it  by  your  votes.  That  vindication 
would  have  rested,  and  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  otTered  it  will  rest,  upon 
no  merely  apologetic  plea,  but  upon  the  assertion  that  I  have  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
clear  and  imperious  calls  of  public  obligation,  and  with  the  purpose,  which  I  have  ever 
sought  to  follow,  of  promoting  the  permanent  mterests  of  the  comnmnity  and  of  all 
the  classes  of  which   it  is  composed 

"Gentlemen,  with  strong  sentiments  alike  of  gratitude  and  regret,  I  remain,  your 
obliged  and  obedient  servant 

"W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"  V.i,   Carlton   House  Terrace,   London,     oth  January,  1846." 

This  retirement  from  Newark  marks  the  close  of  the  first  period  of 
transition  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  life.  The  Protectionist  Tory  is 
now  transformed  into  a  Free  Trade  Conservative  or  Peelite. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 


/'hi-lo  :    \y.  McLcoil,  Newark. 
RKDUCEU    IA(  -SIMILE    Ol'    THE    FAKKWELL 
LETTEU    GIVEN    AUOVE. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MR.    GLADSTONE    IN    SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Courtesy  and  Dignity— His  Deference  to  Rank— His  Demeanour  towards 
the  Queen— A  Torrent  of  Talk— A  Capricious  Sense  of  Humour— His  Favourite  Topics 
— His  Distaste  for  Physical  Science — As  a  Host  and  as  a  Guest— His  Powers  of 
Observation— His  Love  of  Beauty— His  Relations  with  his  Colleagues— A  Formidable 
Personality— The  Inner  Life— His  Inability  to  Recognise  Faces— Taking  Mr.  Armitstead 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  for  Interlopers— Entertaining  Children — "Drawn"  by  Russell 
Lowell— All  Things  to  all  Men— The  Simplicity  of  his  Personal  Tastes. 

WE    are    indebted   to    Mr.    George   Russell  for    the  following  sketch  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  relations  with  society  : — 
In  looking  back  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  as  I  knew  him  in  society,  the  charac- 
teristic which  first  occurs  to  my  recollection  is  his  courtesy.     It  was  one  of 
his  most  engaging  gifts,  and  accounted  in  no  small  degree 
for  his  power  of  attracting  the  regard  of  young  men  and     His  Courtesy, 
undistinguished    people    genei^ally.      To    all    such    he    Avas 
polite  to   the  point  of  deference,   yet   never  condescending.     His  manners 
to  all  alike — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor — were  the  ceremonious  manners 
of  the  old  school,  and  his  demeanour  towards  ladies  was  a  model  of  chival- 
rous propriety.      His    social  bearing  was  happily  described  by  a   political 
opponent  who  was  his  neighbou.r  in  the  country  : — 

"Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  theologian,  a  writer;  he  has  been 
revered,  and  dreaded,  and  loved  by  many  generations.  But  to  the  young  he  was  pre- 
eminently an  English  Gentleman.  In  public  an  unsparing,  but  a  punctilious  and  chival- 
rous, opponent ;  in  private  a  country  neighbour  who  inspired  awe,  that  merged  into 
ease  only  to  merge  again  into  awe,  as,  with  unafl'ected  simplicity,  he  sank  the  differences 
of  age  and  honours  in  forthright  companionship.  To  the  young  neighbour  he  would 
talk  of  his  trees,  of  his  books,  of  his  ivories ;  to  an  Eton  boy,  of  the  reach  above 
Boveney  Weir,  of  the  style  of  rowing,  and  of  the  slang  in  vogue  at  Eton  seventy 
years  since ;  but  to  each  with  faultless  courtesy,  and  of  all  things  with  unfailing 
memorj-,  he  would  so  discourse  that  the  young  Tory  and  the  Eton  boy  drove  home  with  a 
new  pride  and  delight  in  the  fact  that  they  too  were  Englishmen." 

Scarcely  less  noticeable  than  Mr.   Gladstone's  courtesy  was  his  dignity. 
I    think    that,   even    if  one  had  not  known  the  fact,   one  would  on  first 
encountering  him  have  felt  that  one  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  great  man.     He  had  the  peculiar  stateliness  of      His  Dignity, 
bearing  which  noAvadays  no  one  aa-Iio  is  less  than  seA'enty 
seems  capable  of  even  imitating.     He    carried    himself    Avith    a    singular 
erectness,   and  his    gestures    and    moA'ements    AA^ere,    like    his    dress    and 
l)ronuneiation,   curiously    old-fashioned,      "  Vieille  ^cole  bonne   ^cole"  said 
Major    Pendennis,   and,   AA'hateAer  may  be  thought  of    the    old    school    in 
regai'd  to  matters  of  greater  moment,  it  cei-tainly  kncAV  Iioaa^  to  comport 
itself  on  occasions  of  public  or  social  ceremony. 

A  characteristically  old-fashioned  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature,  and 
one  which  displayed    itself   most    conspicuously  in  his    social  demeanour, 
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was   his  feeling    about    Rank,      In   its    highest  relations    this    feeling  was 
reinforced  by  his  views  about  the  office  and  functions  of  the  Sovereign ; 

and,   on  the  plane  immediately  below  the   highest,   propin- 

His  Deference      quity   to    the    Throne     elicited    Mr.     Gladstone's    profound 

to  Rank.         respect.     But  far  beyond  the  region  of  royalty,  Rank  always 

received  from  Mr.  Gladstone  an  old-fashioned  homage. 
When  he  was  examined  as  a  witness  in  the  Lincoln  Divorce-Case,*  he  was 
asked  if  he  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  were  acquainted  with  Lady  Lincoln.  His 
reply  was,  "  Yes,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  station,  we  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  ladyship."  t  Pomp,  state,  and  ceremonious  living,  though 
he  uttei'ly  repudiated  them  for  himself,  seemed  to  him  natural  and 
becoming  for  persons  in  great  position.  He  counted  it  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  for  righteousness  that,  being  a  duke's  son,  he  betook  himself 
seriously  to  the  pursuit  of  politics.  I  once  was  telling  him  of  some  curious 
economies  pi'actised  by  my  father  when  he  was  a  cornet  in  the  Blues,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  warmly  commending  his  self-control,  added,  "And  he  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  son ! '  In  speaking  of  political  candidatures,  he 
once  told  me  that  a  lord  was  worth  a  dozen  of  a  commoner  in  any  popular 
competition  ;  and  he  greatly  lamented  the  abolition  of  the  Nobleman's  Gown 
which  in  the  Oxford  of  his  youth  had  marked  the  privileges  of  higher 
birth.  This  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  claims  of  Rank  had  a  curious  effect 
on  his  bearing  in  society.  In  virtue  of  his  parentage  he  had  the 
infinitesimal  rank  of  a  baronet's  younger  son.  Political  office  had  long  ago 
made  him  a  Privy  Councillor.  But  our  amazing  system  of  precedence  gives 
no  rank  to  the  Prime  Minister  as  such;  and  when,  as  an  octogenarian  Premier, 
he  was  ruling  England  for  the  fourth  time,  Mr.  Gladstone's  place  in  society 
was  behind  a  baron's  eldest  son.  Of  course  this  absurdity  Avas  always 
rectified  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  letting  her  other  guests  go  in 
front,  kept  him  for  her  own  companion  in  the  march  to  the  dining- 
room.  But  when  dinner  was  over,  and  the  other  guests  courteously 
stood  back  to  allow  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  exit,  he  sternly  refused  to  suffer 
such  a  violation  of  precedence.      "Pray  go  on,   Mr.   Gladstone,"  said  the 

Duke  of  S .      "  I  will  stand  here  till  I  aiu  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt 

sooner  than  go  out  before  yovi,"  thvuidered  Mr.   Gladstone  in  reply. 

An  absurd  story  used  to  be  current  among  crediilous  people  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  habitually  uncivil  to    the  Queen.      His  views  about  Rank 

being    what    I  have  just  described,   it    would  indeed  have 

His  Demeanour  to-  been  curious  if   he    had  made   a    departui'e  from  his  usual 

wards  the  Queen,   practice  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  also  his  Sovereign. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story  was  so  ridiculously  wide 
of  the  mark  that  it  deserves  mention  only  because,  in  itself  false,  it  is 
foxuided  on  a  truth.  "  I,"  said  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  "  have  no  small 
talk,  and  Peel  has  no  manners."  Mr.  Gladstone  had  manners  but  no 
small  talk.  He  was  so  consumed  by  zeal  for  great  subjects  that  he  left 
out  of  account  the  possibility  that  they  might  not  interest  other  people. 
He  paid  to  everyone,  and  not  least  to  ladies,  the  compliment  of  assuming 
that  they  were  on  his  own  intellectual  level,  engrossed  in  the  siibjects 
which  engrossed  him,  and  furnished  with  at  least  as  much  information 
as  would  enable  them  to  follow  and  to  understand  him.  Hence  the  genesis 
of  that  absurd  story  a])out  his  demeanour  to  the  Queen. 

*  See  post,  p.  347.  t  See  p.  349  (footnote). 
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"  He  speaks  to  me  as  if  I  "u^ere  a  public  meeting,"  is  a  complaint  which 
is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  illustrious  lips.  That  most  successful  of 
all  courtiers,  the  astute  Lord  Beaconsfield,  used  to  engage  her  Majesty 
in  conversation  about  water-colour  drawing  and  the  third-cousinships  of 
German  princes.  Mr.  Gladstone  harangued  her  about  the  polity  of  the 
Plittites,  or  the  harmony  between  the  Athauasian  Creed  and  Homer.  The 
Queen,  perplexed  and  uncomfortable,  tried  to  make  a  digression— addressed 
a  remark  to  a  daughter,  or  proffered  biscuit  to  a  begging  terrier.  Mr. 
Gladstone  restrained  himself  with  an  effort  till  the  princess  had  answered 
or  the  dog  had  sat  down,  and  then  promptly  resumed  :   "I  was  about  to 

say "     Meanwhile  the  flood  had  gathered  force  by  delay,  and  when  it 

burst  forth  again  it  carried  all  before  it. 

No  image,  except  that  of  a  flood,  can  convey  the  notion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's table-talk  on  a  subject  which  interested  him  keenly — its  rapidity, 
its  volume,  its  splash  and  dash,  its  frequent  beauty,  its 
striking  effects,  the  ainount  of  varied  matter  which  it  A  Torrent  of  Talt 
brought  with  it,  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  withstand 
it,  the  unexpectedness  of  its  onrush,  the  subdued  but  fertilised  condition 
of  the  subjected  area  over  which  it  had  passed.  The  bare  mention  of 
a  topic  which  interested  him  opened  the  floodgates  and  submerged 
a  province.  But  the  torrent  did  not  wait  for  the  invitation.  If  not 
invited,  it  came  of  its  own  accord ;  headlong,  overwhelming,  sweeping 
all  before  it,  and  gathering  fresh  force  from  every  obstacle  which  it 
encountered  on  its  course.  Such  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  table-talk.  Con- 
versation, strictly  so  called,  it  was  not.  He  asked  questions  ■s^hen  he  wanted 
information,  and  answered  them  copiously  when  asked  by  others.  But 
there  was  no  give-and-take,  no  meeting  you  half  way,  no  paying  you 
back  in  your  own  conversational  coin.  He  discoursed,  he  lectui'ed,  he 
harangued.  But  if  a  subject  was  started  which  did  not  interest  him  it 
fell  flat.     He  made  no  attempt  to  return  the  ball. 

Although,  when  he  was  amused,  his  amusement  was  intense  and  long 
sustained,  his  sense  of  humour  was  highly  capricious.     When  a  story  had 
tickled  him,  he  would  ask,  like  a  child,  to  have  it  repeated, 
although  he  remembered   it    in    every  detail ;    but    it  was    a  Capricious  sense 
impossible    for    even    his    most    intimate    friends    to    guess  °^  Humour. 

beforehand  what  would  amuse  him  and  what  would  not ; 
and  he  had  a  most  disconcerting  habit  of  taking  a  comic  story  in  grim 
earnest,  and  arguing  some  farcical  fantasy  as  if  it  were  a  serious 
proposition  of  law  or  logic.  Once,  speaking  in  his  presence  at  a  jjublic 
luncheon,  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing  Mrs.  Gladstone's  health.  I  referred 
to  her  as  his  "better  half,"  and  I  reminded  my  hearers  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  "  the  half  was  more  than  the  whole."  Some  hours 
later  Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly  asked  me,  "  Where  did  the  ancient  Greeks 
say  that  the  half  was  more  than  the  whole?"  Unluckily,  I  had  forgotten 
both  Hesiod  and  The  Republic,  and  was  foi-ced  to  admit  that  I  could  not 
remember  my  avithority  for  the  saying.  "I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  said 
IMr.  Gladstone.  "Do  you  suppose  that  the  Greeks — the  most  logical  race 
of  people  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — committed  themselves  to  a  pi'o- 
])osition  so  preposterous  as  that  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole?  If  the 
iialf  is  more  than  the  whole,  the  half  of  the  half  must  be  more  than  the 
M  hole  of  the  half  ;  and  so  you  are  indefinitely  conducted  into  absurdities." 
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A  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Ireland  "svTote  me  an  indignant  letter 
about  the  Affirmation  Bill  of  1883,  and,  turning  in  his  wrath  from  the 
demerits  of  the  Bill  to  the  crimes  of  its  author,  he  said,  "Before  the  Irish 
Church  Avas  robbed,  I  was  nominated  to  the  Deanery  of  Tuam,  but,  Mr. 
Disraeli  resigning,  I  was  defrauded  of  my  just  right  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  my  wife,  the  only  surviving  child  of  an  earl,  was  sadly  disappointed ; 
biit  there  is  a  just  Judge  above."  This  letter  I  showed  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
but  it  elicited  no  smile.  Handing  it  back  to  me,  he  asked  with  indignant 
emphasis,  "What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  quoting  an  engagement  of 
my  predecessors  as  binding  on  me  ? " 

But  Avhile  Mr.  Gladstone's  sense  of  humour  was  thus  capricious  and 
incalculable,  his  sense  of  truth,  of  honour,  of  uprightness  had  always  to 
be  reckoned  with,  in  even  the  most  trivial  narratives.  Notliing  funnier 
could  be  imagined  than  the  discomfiture  of  a  story  -  teller  who  had 
fondly  thought  to  entertain  by  an  anecdote  which  depended  for  its 
point  upon  some  trait  of  baseness,  cynicism,  or  sharjD  practice.  He 
found  his  tale  received  in  dead  silence,  looked  up  Avonderingly  for 
an  explanation,  and  saw  that  what  was  intended  to  amuse  had  only 
disgusted.  Mr.  Browning  once  told  Mr.  Gladstone  a  highly  characteristic 
story  of  Disraelitish  duplicity,  and  for  all  rejily  heard  the  indignant  ques- 
tion, "  Do  you  call  that  amusing,  BroA\Tiing  ?    /  call  it  devilishJ" 

The  topics  about   which   Mr.    Gladstone  talked  were  indeed  too  )nany 

for  enumeiation.    Outside  the  professional  subject  of  politics  (about  which 

he    habitually    said    little    except    as    regards    the    remote 

His  Favourite  past),  theology.  Homer,  Dante,  hymnology,  poetry,  novels, 
Topics.  music     and     woodcraft    recur    immediately    to    the    recol- 

lection. But  what  interested  me  most  keenly  was  to  find 
the  number  of  obscure  topics— some  serious  and  some  trivial — about  Avhich 
he  had  apparently  read  and  thought  for  years,  though  he  might  mention 
them  only  once  in  a  decade.  Examples  of  what  I  mean  in  the  trivial 
order  Avere  such  questions  as  these  :  "  How  many  books  about  epitaplis  are 
there  in  the  English  language?"  "Do  you  consider  that  there  is  more  to 
eat  in  a  boiled  egg  or  a  poached  one  ?  This  is  a  test-question  with  me."  In 
the  serious  order  A\as  the  sudden  disclosure  of  his  belief  about  Immoitality. 
NeA-er  shall  I  forget  the  hour  Avhen  I  sat  with  him  in  the  park  at  HaAvarden, 
Avhile  a  thunderstoi'm  Avas  gathering  OA'er  our  heads,  and  he,  all 
unheeding,  poured  forth,  in  those  organ-tones  of  profound  conviction, 
his  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  not  necessarily  indestructible,  but  that 
immortality  is  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ  to  the  belieAer.  The  impression 
of  that  discourse  will  not  be  efiaced  until  the  tablets  of  memory  are 
finally  blotted. 

Broadly  spt'aking,  there  is  only  one  department  of  human  knowledge 
for  Avhich  I  never  heard  him  express  the  slightest  fondness,  and  that  is 
a  large  one— physical  science.  He  seemed  to  haA'e  some- 
His  Distaste  for  tiling  of  the  old  theological  vieAV  that  science  Avas  Avicked, 
Physical  Science,  o^.^  ^t  any  rate,  uncanny.  He  seemed  fairly  startled  by 
the  pros]ject  opened  by  the  discovery  of  tlie  Rontgen 
rays.  He  Avas  .sceptical  about  some  of  the  best  -  established  con- 
clusions in  medicine ;  and  had  something  of  a  mediieAal  faith  in 
herbs  and  "simjjles."  An  eyeAvitness  described  how  intensely  he  A\'as 
bored     when     a     friend     took     him     round     the    Ujiiversity     Workshops 
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at  Cambridge,  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  wheels  and  circular  saws. 
An  eminent  man  of  science  told  me  that  he  had  once  arranged  to 
take  him  to  Greenwich  Observatory  to  see  a  celebrated  eclipse ;  and 
that,  when  the  night  tiirned  out  foggy  and  the  trip  was  abandoned, 
he  showed  as  much  delight  as  a  schoolboy  excused  from  a  disagreeable 
lesson.  But,  indeed,  if  his  intellectual  interest  had  embraced  physical 
science,  its  scope  would  have  been  supernatural,  because  it  would  have 
embraced    all  human   knowledge. 

As  a  host,  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in  Scriptural  phrase,  given  to  hospitality ; 
and  he  received  his  guests  —  more  especially  such  as  could  by  any  stretch 
be  called  old  friends — with  "that  honest  joy  Avhich  warms 
more  than  dinner  or  wine,"     He  carried  compliance  with  the  As  Host, 

tastes  of  his  guests  to  the  extremest  point ;  suffered  tobacco 
(wliieli  he  loathed)  to  be  smoked  in  his  dining-room,  and  even,  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  dined  with  him,  went  through  the  form  of  putting  a  cigar  betAveen 
his  lips.     As  a  guest,  he  was  pei-fect.     No  one  made  so  little  fuss  ;  no  one 
so  easily  accommodated  himself  to  new  ways  and  surround- 
ings ;   no  one  put  his  host  and  hostess  so  quickly  and  so        As  a  Guest. 
completely    at   their    ease.      He  Avas  indeed  a    stickler  for 
punctuality:  but,  this  point  secured,  he  was  the  most  facile  of  visitors.     He 
had  a  keen  faculty  of  enjoyment,  great  appreciation  of  civility  and  atten- 
tion,  and    a    nature    completely    unspoilt  by  success  and  prominence  and 
praise.      It  was  pretty  to  see  his  frank  pleasure  when  a  friend,   however 
undistinguished  or  even  incompetent,  paid  him  a  sincere  compliment—  for 
instance,  on  an   unusually  triumphant    speech.      His  cheek   flushed  like  a 
boy's,  and  his  onyx-eyes  beamed,  as  he  said,  quite  naturally,  "  I  am  glad 
you  thought  so,"  or,  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so."    Another  engaging 
trait  Avas  his  loyalty  to  Axxld  Lang  Syne,  and  I  never  saw  him  so  much 
moved  by  a  personal    compliment    as   he  was   by  a   tribute    from  a  con- 
temporary to  a  certain  grey  Arabian  mare   Avhich,  fifty  years  before,  he 
used  to  ride  in  Hyde  Park. 

If  he  was  fond  of  receiving  praise,  he  was  certainly  not  less  fond  of 
bestowing  it.  I  cannot  conceive  that  at  any  period,  or  in  any  imaginable 
circumstance,  he  ever  flattered  ;  but  Avhere  he  thought  it  justly  bestowed, 
his  praise  Avas  generous,  eager,  and  abundant.  Where  he  thought  it 
jvstly  hestoiced  —  that  Avas  an  essential  condition.  He  never  could 
be  induced  to  praise  Avhat  he  did  not  admire.  He  wovild  sometimes 
soften  the  process  by  saying,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  that  passage  again," 
or  "I  Avill  look  at  the  picture  more  carefully";  and  I  aacII  remember 
the  laborious  courtesy  Avith  Avhich  he  once  tried  to  find  something  compli- 
mentary to  say  about  a  Gothic  summer-house  of  stucco  and  blue  glass.  But, 
Avhen  pressed  for  his  opinion,  he  gave  it  emphatically ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
recall  his  unfavourable  verdict  on  Tennyson's  Ode  to  Virgil,  and  Charles 
Wesley's  "Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul." 

It  Avould    probably  not    have    been    suspected    by    those   who    casually 
met  Mr.   Gladstone  in  society  and  saAV  his    eager    absorp- 
tion   in   his    OAvn  topics    that  he    Avas    a    close    observer   of     His  Powers  of 
Avhat    Avent    on    around     him.       It     is    true    that    he    Avas       observation. 
not    good    at   remembering    the    faces    of    mere    acciuaint- 
ances.       Meek    folloAvers  in   the    House  of    Commons,   Avho    had    sacrificed 
health,  money,  time,  toil,  and  sometimes  conscience,  to  his  cause,  turned, 
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like  the  crushed  worm  when  they  fouud  that  he  sternly  ignored  their 
presence  in  the  Lobby,  and,  if  forced  to  speak  to  them,  called  them  by 
inappropriate  names.  But  when  he  was  brought  into  close  ■  contact 
with  jDcople,  or  felt  the  least  interest  in  them,  he  observed  them — their 
appearance,   their  traits,  their  ways — with  startling    minuteness. 

His  love  of  beauty  was,  of  course,  one  of  his  most  conspicuous  character- 
istics, and  beauty,  in  its  highest  form  of  human  nature,  made  a  powerful 

appeal    to    his    sympathies.        In    women    the    gift    Tvhich 
Love  of  specially  attracted    him  was  what,  for  want    of   a   better 

Beauty.  word,   one  must  call  Womanliness  :  and  he  had  his  list  of 

the  handsomest  men  he  had  ever  known,  as  exact  and 
complete  as  his  list  of  the  greatest  preachers  or  the  .most  gifted 
speakers.  "S^Tien  his  interest  in  a  man  or  woman  was  aroused,  he  had 
a  keen  eye,  not  only  for  general  effect,  but  for  details.  He  greatly  dis- 
liked beards  and  moustaches,  not  only  or  chiefly  because  they  imjDeded 
utterance,  but  because  they  concealed  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  human  face,   and  also  because  they  harboured  the  fumes 

of  tobacco.     "Surely  must  smoke  very  bad   cigars."  he  once  said  of 

a  colleague;    "his  beard  is  absolutely  an  offence.*'    Of  another:  " has 

a  great  many  merits.  Ijut  not  the  merit  of  looking  young  for  his  years." 
After  he  had  addressed  the  Union  at  Oxford  in  1890.  he  was  asked  if 
he  had  noticed  any  special  difference  between  the  undergraduates  of 
the  present  day  and  those  of  his  youth.  He  I'eplied  instantly,  "Yes — 
their  dress.  I  "svas  told  that  I  had  in  my  audience  many  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best-cormected  men  in  the  University,  and  there  wasn't  one  of  them 
whom  I  couldn't  have  dressed  from  top  to  toe  for  five  pounds."  On  a 
lady  "who  had  sate  by  him  at  dinner  he  pronounced  the  stern  judgment 
that  she  "was  greedj',  because  she  eschewed  mutton  and  fed  upon  kick- 
shaws. Greediness,  indeed,  was  a  fault  specially  abhorrent  to  a  man 
whose  wholesome  appetite  "^vas  constantly  and  completely  satisfied  with 
roast  beef  and  rice -pudding.  Stilton  cheese,  and  tAvo  glasses  of  port. 
All  elaborate  or  unknown  dishes  he  regarded  with  an  amusing  mixture  of 
fear  and  dislike,  and  to  eat  raw  oysters  was,  in  his  judgment,  sheer 
barbarism. 

It    was  one  of  3Ir.  Gladstone's  social  peculiarities  that  he  did    not  cul- 
tivate the  society  of   his  colleagues.      To  one  or  two  of  them  indeed  he 

was  warmly  attached ;  but.  as  a  rule,   he  kept  his  personal 

His  Relations  with  friendships      and      his      official      relations      quite      distinct. 

his  Colleagues,     jt    j^^s    been    said    that    men     who     have     only     worked 

together  have  only  half  lived  together  ;  and  in  this  sense 
Mr.  Gladstone  only  half  lived  with  his  colleagues.  Though,  in  official 
dealings,  he  Avas  accessible  and  frank,  he  did  not  feel  bound,  merely 
because  a  man  was  in  liis  Government,  to  cultivate  intimacy  with 
him  Avhen  Ijusiness  was  over.  A  member  of  his  first  Cabinet  told  me 
that  he  had  never  been  invited  into  the  chiefs  house,  except  to  the  full- 
dress  dinner,  or  as  a  unit  in  an  assembly  of  the  Liberal  i)arty.  Probably 
this  habit  of  aloofness  helps  to  account  for  the  notable  fact  that  Mr. 
Ciladstone  has  left  behind  him  no  school  of  Gladstonian  ijoliticians. 
He  was  formed  by  Peel,  and  inherited  his  traditions ;  but,  so  far 
as  his  colleagues  are  concerned,  he  formed  no  one  and  transmitted 
nothing. 
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It  was  when  politics  were  banished,  and  when  he  was  completely  at 
home  among  men  who  shared  his  interests  in  other  fields,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone became  peculiarly  delightful.  He  was,  beyond  most  men,  obliging, 
eneoiiraging,  and  accommodating,  and  would  readily  respond  to  a  request 
for  some  special  contribution  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  evening. 
Unluckily,  I  am  not  old  enough  to  have  heard  him  sing  "  Camp  Town 
Races,"  as  described  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  Diary.  But  in  my  time 
he  was  always  ready  to  tell  a  story  or  recite  a  poem  which  his  host  might 
ask  for.  His  story-telling  was  really  dramatic.  I  remember  with 
equal  vividness  the  solemn  roll  of  his  voice  as  he  declaimed  the 
last  stanza  of  Scott's  version  of  Dies  Irce,  and  the  tAvinkling  enjoy- 
ment with  which  he  repeated  some  grotesque  verses  of  Canning's,  in 
which  the  language  was  I'ansacked  for  rhymes  to   "breeches." 

Yes,  when  life  was  going  Avell  and  he  was  in  the  right  vein,  he  was 
unsurpassable  in  pleasantness,  facility,   geniality,   and  good  comradeship ; 

and  yet  all  the  while  there  was  so)nething  formidable. 
A  Formidable  I  felt  a  genuine  and  wholesome  awe  of  his  down- 
Personality,        rightness,     his     thoroughness,     his     argumentative     force. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  any  human  being  ever  took  a 
liberty  with  him  in  private  intercourse,  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  seen  it  done  in  Parliament.  The  '"  vulneiable  temper  and 
impetuous  moods"  Avhich  he  long  ago  ascribed  to  himself,  though 
disciplined  by  the  most  splendid  self-control,  made  themselves  seen  and 
felt,  and,  by  a  curious  influence,  checked  the  expression  of  opinions 
which  he  did  not  share.  An  instance  may  be  allowed.  I  Avas  once 
dining  with  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
one.  He  began  praising  the  scheme  of  a  Channel  Tunnel :  one  man 
agreed  loudly ;  no  one  expressed  dissent ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was 
pleased  to  find  so  complete  an  agreement.  Personally  I  was  opposed  to 
the  tunnel,  and  I  suspected  that  some  of  the  others  shared  my  view. 
I  thereupon  proposed  to  take  a  division,  when  it  ai^peared  that  only 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  one  other  favoured  the  tunnel,  and  that  all  the 
rest  were  opposed  to  it.  Yet  they  had  been  aAved  into  silence,  which 
had  been  interpreted  as  consent. 

Biit  something  more  remains  to  be  described.  The  permanent  power  by 
which  this  great  man  held  his  friends  awe-struck  and  siiell-bound  was  the 
sense,  from  ti)ne  to  time  borne  in  upon  them  Avitli  startling  suddenness,  that 
in  the   gayest   moments  of  social   intercourse— amid  the  most   distracting 

turmoils  of  contentious  occupation — his  inner  life  was  lived 
The  Inner  Life,     unbrokenly  with  God.      It  has  been   my  privilege  to  kiaow 

great  saints  in  various  communions,  but  tliey  have  been 
either  ministers  of  religion  by  profession  or  recluses  from  the  Avorld  by 
choice.  Here  A\'as  a  man  Avho  enjoj'ed  his  human  y)leasures  with  the 
keenest  zest,  and  fought  his  human  battles  Avith  the  most  masterful 
energy;  and  yet  all  the  Avhile  Avas  dAvelling  (to  use  a  plirase  of  his  own) 
"in  the  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary  AAhereof  the  walls  are  not  built  A\'ith 
iiands." 


Mr.   George  Ilussel],  in  tlie   iorogoing  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
society,    has    left    little    for   anyone    else    to  add.       The    picture    he    has 
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drawn  shows  the  great  man  in  his  various  moods— always  dehghtfnl  in 
his  personal  courtesy,  sometimes  gay  and  buoyant,  at  other  times  charged 
with  an  over-mastering  and  jiassionate  sense  of  the  gravity  of  life,  and 
always  leaving  upon  those  avIio  were  brought  in  contact  with  him  the 
sense  of  a  great  and  formidable  personality.  Men  trod  lightly  in  his 
presence,  as  the  Swiss  guides  tell  us  we  must  do  on  certain  of  the 
higher  passes  of  the  Alps.  There  was  ahvays,  when  with  him,  the 
consciousness  that  an  avalanche  might  suddenly  thunder  down  upon 
one's  head. 

That  inability  to  recognise  the  faces  of  his  acquaintances,  and  even  of 
his    friends,    to  which    Mr.    Russell   has  alluded,    Avas  a  serious  drawback 

to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  public 
Faces  and  Names,  life.  Many  of  his  supporters 
openly  resented  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  know  them  in  the  street,  or 
even  in  the  Lobby.  They  thought  that  he 
"  cut "  them  deliberately.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  absolutely  incapable  of  this  form  of 
rudeness.  It  was  his  misfortune,  not  his 
fault,  that  he  had  not  that  quickness  of 
vision  Avhich  enables  some  men  to  recog- 
nise again  any  face  that  they  have  once 
seen.  "  I  am  unfortunately  not  able  to 
recognise  faces,"  he  once  said  to  me,  "  but 
I  always  remember  names.  If  only  I  am 
told  the  name  of  a  man  who  is  brought 
to  me,  then  it  is  all  right."  And  this  I 
found  to  be  quite  true,  even  in  my  own 
limited  intercourse  Avith  him. 

His  devoted  friend,  Mr.  Armitstead,  Avho 
did  so  much  for  his  comfort  and  happiness 
in  his  closing  years,  has  told  an  amusing 
story  with  regard  to  this  defective  vision 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  One  day  Mr.  Armit- 
stead and  Mr.  John  Morley  ai-rived  at  HaAvarden  Castle  on  a  visit.  If 
there  Avere  tAAO  men  in  the  Avorld  Avhose  faces  AAere  at  that  time 
familiar  to  Mr.  Gladstone  they  Avere  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Armitstead. 
On  reaching  the  Castle  they  learned  that  its  master  AAas  out  in  the 
park,  and  the  day  bei]ig  fine  they  strolled  out  to  meet  him.  As  it  hap- 
pened, they  did  not  find  him  until  they  reached  a  priA^ate  portion  of 
the  grounds,  to  AAdiich  strangers  AA'ere  not  admitted.  As  they  AACi'e 
hastening  tOAvards  him  they  saw  that  he  Avas  also  coming  to  meet 
them  AA'ith  a  someAvhat  stern  expression  upon  his  face.  No  smile  of 
AA^elcome  caused  his  features  to  relax ;  he  eyed  them  seA'ei'ely,  and  Avas 
eAadently  about  to  question  them  as  to  their  presence  in  the  i)riA'ate 
groimds,  Avhen  one  of  them  spoke  and  reA^ealed  their  identity.  Although 
close  to  them  he  had  not  recognised  their  familiar  faces.  I  tell  this 
little  incident  because  it  may  carry  comfort  to  some  Avho  haA^e  imagined 
themseU'es  slighted  by  Mr.  (jfladstone  in  former  times. 

Amid  many   delightful  pictures   of  him  in    social    scenes    tliere    is  one 
which    stands  out    in  special    prominence.      Mrs.    Gladstone    had  given   a 
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large    garden    party   one  day  at  Dollis   Hill,   the  pleasant  country  house 

where    they    spent    several   summers    after    1886.      Tliere    was    a    brilliant 

company  of  guests  wandering  under  the  trees,  chatting  or 

A  Garden  Pa^ty    partaking  of  refreshments.      When  Mr.  Gladstone  had  wel- 

at  Dollis  Hill,  comed  everybody,  and  had  enjoyed  his  usual  special  chat 
with  Lord  Acton,  he  went  to  a  table  on  the  lawn  where 
some  very  young  children  were  taking  tea  under  the  charge  of  a  governess. 
Here  he  found  a  seat,  and  instantly  plunging  into  conversation  Avith 
them,  made  that  table  the  merriest  spot  at  Dollis  Hill  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  The  older  people  naturally  kept  apart ;  they 
could  not  listen  to  the  cries  of  delight  and  bursts  of  laughter  which 
came  from  the  children  without  feeling  that  they  Avere  being  entertained 
by  one  who  had  himself  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

Once  iipon  a  time  it  was  the  lot  of  the  present  writer  to  see  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  the  social  board  in  a  very  different  mood  from  this.     The  dinner- 
party was  a  small  one,  but  in  addition  to  Mr.   Gladstone 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  it    comprised    one    other    very    eminent    man,    Mr.    Russell 

Russell  LowelL  LoAvell.  Everybody  anticipated  Avith  delight  the  con- 
versation of  tAvo  such  men.  But  somehoAA^  or  other,  INIr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  LoAvell  did  not  "hit  it  off."  It  Avas  in  the  days  Avheii 
the  Home  Rule  controA^ersy  Avas  most  bitter,  and  by  an  unlucky  chance 
the  question  of  Ireland  Avas  raised.  It  Avas  not  })olitical  but  artistic  Ireland 
that  Avas  touclied  vipoii.  Mr.  LoaacII  Avas  mildly  sarcastic  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ii'ish  people.  "  What  had  they  done  in  art?  Had  they  ever  done 
anything  at  all  ?  "  and  so  forth.  It  was  CA-ident  that  he  meant  to  "draw" 
the  illustrious  Englishman,  and  "draAv"  liini  he  did,  Avith  a  A'engeance. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  kept  himself  under  restraint ;  but  at 
last  the  sarcasms  of  LoAvell  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  people  moA'ed  him 
beyond  endurance,  and  suddenly  the  aA^alanche  fell.  "What  has  Ireland 
done  for  art,  you  ask  me,  LoAvell  ?  "  he  thundei  ed  forth,  striking  the  table 
as  he  spoke,  as  though  it  had  been  the  familiar  box  at  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  What  has  Ireland  done  for  art  ?  If  you  AA'ill  allow  me  I  Avill  tell  j^ou  ; " 
and  suddenly  Ave  heard  povired  forth  in  Aeheiuent  and  almost  passionate 
speech  a  seiies  of  statements  so  sAveeping  and  so  strong  that  they  fairly 
staggered  those  of  us  who  had  no  acquaintance  Avith  the  subject.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Gladstone  affirmed,  had  done  great  things  for  art  before  the  artistic 
days  of  Rome  or  Greece,  LoAvell,  still  provokingly  cool,  said,  "  I  haA^e  neAer 
heard  of  these  things?  What  are  they?"  Again  the  aA^alauche  fell,  and 
with  such  force  that  a  very  young  lady  at  the  table  turned  to  her  next 
neighbour  in  alarm  and  said,  "They  are  not  quarrelling,  I  hope?" 

Truly  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  a  man  of  many  moods.  Yet  as  one  looks 
back,  the  mood  Avhich  seems  to  have  been  most  constant  in  his  social  inter- 
coui'se  Avas  one  of  a  gentle  and  fascinating  courtesy,  and  a  manifest  desii-e 
to  make  things  pleasant  for  all  Avith  Avhom  he  Avas  brought  in  contact. 
He  would  talk  to  each  man  of  the  subject  in  Avhich  that  man  Avas  most 
(l("('])ly   interested,   and  Avould  pay    liini  the   compliment  of 

All  Things  to      asking  him  for  information  on  that  ])articular  subject.     To 

All  Men.  ^j^^^  journalist  he  Avoxild  talk  of  the  news])apers  of  the  day 

Avith  a  frankness  that  Avas  sometimes  rather  disconcerting. 

"The  is  a  very  good  paper,"  he  said  once  to  a  journalist    at    the 

dinner-table,  "ibis  one  of  the  papers  1  like  to  read,"    Noav  the Avas 
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a  paper  which  had  for  years  been  in  deadly  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone 

himself.      "Yes,"  he  continued,  "Mr.  M "  (the  editor  of  the  paper)  "is 

a  very  able  man.  He  knows  what  he  is  about.  I  always  like  to  see  what 
he  has  to  say  upon  a  subject :  and  whenever  I  read  a  bad  leading  article 
in  the ,  I  say  to  myself,  '  Now  Mr.  M must  be  taking  a  holiday.' " 

To  the  doctor  he  would  talk  in  the  same  fashion  of  old  physicians,  old 
theories  of  medicine,  old  remedies,  or  the  jiractical  hygiene  of  to-day ; 
to  the  author  he  spoke  of  books,  and  to  the  theologian  of  theology.  But 
a  man  did  not  need  to  be  author  or  theologian  or  politician  to  engage  his 
courteous  attention.  Once  at  a  dinner  which  would  have  been  a  very  dull 
one  but  for  his  presence,  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  delighting  the  majority  of 
the  company  by  his  brilliant  talk,  turned  to  the  host,  who  was  sitting  in 
silence,  and  apparently  feeling  himself  out  of  the  conversational  circle.  There 
Avas  one  question,  however,  on  Tvhich  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman  was 
as  good  as  that  of  any  other  man.  That  was  the  question  of  port.  Mr. 
Gladstone  knew  this,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  destroyed  his  host's  apparent 
feeling  of  isolation  by  engaging  him  in  a  discussion  upon  the  great  port 
vintages  of  the  century. 

As  Mr.  Russell  has  told  us  in  his  reminiscences,  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal 
tastes  wei'e  extraordinarily  simple.  Made  dislies  were  his  abhorrence.  He 
would  never  touch  anything  that  came  from  the  interior  of  an  animal,  such 
as  kidneys  or  s^veetbread.  The  plainer  t\\e  fare  the  better  it  suited  him. 
Any  dish  the  composition  of  which  he  did  not  kno"^\^  he  regarded  with 
positive  repugnance.  All  this  must  have  made  the  constant  dining-out 
of  the  London  season  something  of  a  trial  to  him.  Yet  he  enjoyed 
social  intercourse  with  his  fellows  so  much,  and  found  so  great  a  relaxa- 
tion and  stimulus  in  meeting  friends,  or  even  strangers,  at  a  dinner- 
table,  that  at  the  busiest  periods  of  his  life  he  was  a  regular  diner-out. 
House  of  Commons  business  alone  sufficed  to  make  him  break  a  dinner- 
engagement.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  for  quite  half  a 
century  his  name  Avas  more  potent  than  that  of  any  other  man — save, 
perhaps,  the  evanescent  lion  of  the  moment— Avhen  offered  as  an  attraction 
at  a  dinner  party.  There  were  few  people,  indeed,  whether  they  agreed 
Avith  him  or  not  in  .politics,  who  did  not  find  an  invitation  "to  meet 
Mr.  Gladstone"  irresistible.  Thus  for  the  whole  period  of  his  public 
career  the  social  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  AA^as  hardly  less  conspicuous 
than  his  public  life.  He  drcAV  to  himself  almost  as  much  attention  at 
the  dinner-table  as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Wemyss  Reid. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
MR.    GLADSTONE    AS   A   PEELITE— 1846-1859. 

A  Period  of  Opportunism — The  Corn  Laws  :  Peel's  Conversion — Mr.  Gladstone  without  a  Seat — 
Recalling  a  Governor — A  Flirtation  with  Scarborough— Elected  for  Oxford  University- 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews— Palmerston  and  Gladstone — Church  Rates — The  Naviga- 
tion Laws— Canada  and  Home  Rule — The  Lincoln  Divorce — Domestic  Sorrows— The 
Gorham  Judgment — Unshaken  Loyalty  to  the  Church — The  Secession  of  Manning 
and  Hope — Mi-.  Gladstone's  Estimate  of  Hope— The  Case  of  Don  Pacifico :  A  Duel 
between  Palmerston  and  Gladstone — Death  of  Peel — The  Neapolitan  Horrors— Sir 
James  Lacaita's  Recollections — Mr.  Gladstone  Appeals  to  the  Civilised  World— The 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill — Protectionist  Activity— The  Peelites  Coalesce  with  the 
Whigs — Gladstone  Tears  Disraeli's  Budget  to  Pieces — The  Aberdeen  Ministry — Mr. 
Gladstone  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Trouble  Brewing  in  the  East — The  Paper 
Duty — Drifting  into  War  with  Russia — University  Reform— The  Government  Defeated— 
Mr.  Gladstone  Resigns  and  Works  for  Peace— A  Criticism  of  "  Maud " — Relations 
with  Lord  Aberdeen — Civil  Service  Reform— Northcote  Seeks  and  Finds  a  Leader — 
The  Case  of  the  Lorcha  Arrow — Palmerston's  Victory  in  the  Country— Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Opposition  to  Bethell's  Divorce  Bill— His  Rules  of  Policy  in  the  East — Lord 
Derby's  Ministry — Mr.  Gladstone's  Economic  Progress — His  Mission  to  the  Ionian 
Islands— About  to  "find  Himself." 

TF  the  political  period  upon  which  we  are  embarking  is  the  least 
satisfactory  of  those  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  naturally 
divides  itself,  it  must  be  said  that  the  times  are  more  to  blame  than  the 
man.  The  loosening  of  party  ties  had  created  a  spirit  of  opportvinism  and 
intrigue  which  drove  princix:)les  into  the  study  and  politics  on  to  the 
I^latform.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  described  as  an  opportunist  with  a 
conscience.  During  the  coming  thirteen  years  this  qualification  was  to 
I^rove  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  success :  and  a  rival  Avho  was  less 
encumbered  with  scruples  achieved  a  higher  degree  of  consistency  and 
mounted  with  more  rapidity  up    the  ladder  of  political  success. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  statesmen  on  either  side  of  the  House  were 
theoretically  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.     In  fact,  they  had 
only  been  prevented  from  acting   earlier  by  the  immense 
strength  of  the  landed  interest.     The  publicists  had  already     The  Corn  Laws, 
been  converted  when  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  converted 
the  country.     Whately  once  said  that   "  before  long,   political  economists 
of  some  sort^  or  other  must  govern  the  world";    and,   so  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  the  advent   of   Peel,   Graham,   and  Gladstone  to  power  in 
1841    quickly  proved  the  truth  of  the  prediction.     Already,   on  December 
15th,   1842,  Lord  Spencer,  discussing  the  Corn  Laws  with  Greville,  thought 
"  Peel  must  be  conscious  that  in  the  end  they  must  go." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  spoken  of  Peel's  lack  of  foresight  as  partly  ex- 
plaining the  suddenness  of  his  political  changes  ;  and  it  certainly  is  diffi- 
cvilt  to  believe  that  when  Peel  denounced  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
in  1828,  he  could  have  foreseen  that  he  would  have  to  introduce  it  in 
1829,   or   that   when,  in   1842,   he    rejected    the    reduction   of   the  duty  on 
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corn  to  eight  shillings,  he  contemplated  the  necessity  for  its  complete 
abolition  four  years  later.  But  Lord  Aberdeen  frankly  maintained  the 
paradox.  "I  believe,"  he  said  in  a  conversation  recorded 
by  his  friend  Nassau  Senior,  "  that  in  1828,  and  long  Peels  Conversion, 
before  1828,  he  foresaw  that  Catholic  Emancipation  nnist 
be  granted  ;  and  he  said  to  me.  after  making  his  Protectionist  speech 
in  1842,  that  it  was  the  last  time  that  he  would  speak  against  Free  Trade." 
And  Avlien  Senior  objected  that  this  was  to  defend  Peel's  intelligence 
at  the  expense  of  his  honesty,  Lord  Aberdeen  answered:  "A  Prime 
Minister  is  not  a  free  agent.  To  break  up  a  Government,  to  renounce 
all  the  good  that  you  hoped  to  do,  and  leave  imperfect  all  the  good 
that  you  liaA^e  done,  to  hand  over  power  to  persons  whose  objects  or 
Avhose  measures  you  disapprove,  even  merely  to  alienate  and  politically 
to  injure  your  friends,  is  no  slight  matter.      All    this,  however,  Peel  Avas 

perfectly  willing  to 
do  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  abso- 
lutely necessary.  His 
fault  was  not  that 
he  refused  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  but 
that  he  delayed  it 
to  the  last  moment." 
But  Avas  the  sacrifice 
necessary  ?  Surely 
the  mistake 
which  was 
made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel 
upon  these  tAVO  oc- 
casions Avas  not  so 
nuich  the  delay  in 
making  public  a 
change  of  policy  as 
the  I'eserve  Avhich 
Avithheld,  not  per- 
haps from  his  colleagues,  but  from  his  leading  supporters  in  the  coiuitry, 
the  gradual  process  of  conviction  that  Avas  going  on  in  his  mind,  thus 
endangering  his  party  and  destroying  its  solidarity. 

In  trutli,  Avhen  once  the  reform  of  the  tariff  had  been  luidertaken  in  an 
anti-Protectionist  spirit,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  AA'as  only  a  matter 
of  time.  ]Mr.  Gladst<me  lias  himself  accurately  described  that  repeal  as 
not  an  isolated  measure,  but  "  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  large 
and  complex  system  of  legislation  which  has  distinguished  a  portion 
of  my  lifetime,  reaching  from  ab(mt  the  year  1810  to  about  the  year 
1805."'* 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Gladstone  never   forgot    nor    failed    to    remind 

others  of  that    great  AAork  of  agitati(m,  or  rather  of  national  education, 

which,   directed   and  inspired   by  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Blight,  finally 

made  the  movement  for  repeal  more  forini(lal)le,  even  to  a  Tory  Minister, 

*  Speech   at  Caiclifr,  July  Olli,  1889. 


His 
Mistake. 
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thau  the  counter  terrors  of  the  landlords:  "  When  the  Corn  Laws  were 
repealed,  Su'  Robert  Peel,  on  that  memorable  day,  did  justice  to  the 
authors  of  the  repeal.  They  were  not  the  aristocracy  of  this  country. 
They  "were  not  even,  according  to  him,  the  Ministers  of  the  day.  It 
was  the  plain,  persuasive,  convincing  eloquence  of  Cobden  that  had 
l3rought  about  the  change."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  six  months.    He 
had  given  up  his  seat  for  Xewark.  as  we  have  seen,  and  was  unable  to  find 
another.      Monckton  Milnes,  in  a  letter  of  Ma;\'  1.5th,  com- 
Without  a  Seat,      mented  upon  this  prolonged  divorce  of  an  important  Minister 
1846.  from  Parliament :  "Gladstone  has  not  yet  got  a  seat  in  Parlia- 

ment, and  I  fancy  the  Colonies  cannot  much  longer  like  to 
go  on  uiu^epresented — a  Secretary  of  State  out  of  Parliament  for  four  months 
of  the  session,  and  Avith  no  Under-Secretary  in  Parliament,  is  an  anomaly 
even  in  these  days.""  It  would  be  impossible  now.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  author  and  abettor  of  a  grave  constitutional 
anomaly.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  his  best  financial 
lieutenant  was  thus  precluded  from  taking  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill,  for  help  was  sorely  needed  against  the  bitter 
obstruction  of  Bentinck  and  the  dashing  attacks  of  Disraeli.  Otherwise 
the  Bill  itself  was  a  simple  enough  measure,  and  hardly  required 
those  special  aptitudes  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  acquired  and  practised 
at  the  Board  of  Ti'ade.  At  the  end  of  June  the  Bill  had  passed  its 
third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
was  defeated  by  an  "unholy"  alliance  of  Protectionists.  Irishmen,  Radicals, 
and  Whigs  on  the  second  reading  of  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Su'  Robert 
Peel  made  way  for  Lord  John  RiTssell,  and  thus  Mr.  Gladstone  was  release«l 
from  the  responsibilities  of  office. 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  however,  he  had  left  an  opening  for  his 
enemies  in  the  future— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  exceedingly  uupox^ular  except  in  the  comparativeh"  small 
circle  of  his  personal  friends  and  political,  or  rather  ecclesiastical,  adherents. 
*'  The  case  of  Sir  Eardley  "Wilmot "  belongs  to  the  history  of  Tasmania, 
or  Van  Diemen"s  Laud,  as  it  was  then  generaUj-  called,  an  island  at  that 
time  rich  in  the  number  rather  than  in  the  quality  of 
Recalling  a  its  Governors.  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  explorer,  who  became 
Governor.  Governor  in  18^57.  Avas  dismissed  by  Stanley  in  1843.  Sir 
Eardley  "Wilmot  was  then  appointed.  Tasmania  was 
not  a  bed  of  roses  for  even  a  competent  administrator.  The  free  settlers 
were  agitating  and  protesting  against  the  introduction  of  convicts  who 
developed  into  bushrangers  after,  and  often  before,  the  completion  of  their 
sentence.  Stanley  refused  to  take  any  notice;  and  the  "patriotic  six" 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  resigned  rather  than  sanction  the 
disl)ur.sements  necessary  for  police  and  gaols.  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  suc- 
ceeded Stanley,  found  that  Wilmot  was  neglecting  his  duties  as  Governor, 
and  that  there  were  persistent  rumours  against  his  private  chai'acter. 
Accordingly,  shortlj'  before  leaving  office,  he  recalled  the  Governor,  and 
also  sent  a  private  despatch  marked  "secret,"  informing  Wilmot  that  his 
re-appointment  to  another  post  could  not  be  considered  xmless  and  until 
these  charges  affecting  his  character  were  disposed  of. 

•  Speech  at   the  NatioQal  Liberal   Club,  March  24th,  1S90. 
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The  attacks  iipou  Wilmot's  private  character  were  not  publicly  sub- 
stantiated ;  indeed,  he  was  acquitted  by  some  of  his  leading  political 
opponents  in  Tasmania ;  and  much  of  the  public  sympathy  enlisted  by  his 
lecall,  and  enlarged  by  his  death,  was  converted  into  antipathy  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  discussion  was  not  ended  until  on  March  25th,  1847,  the 
House  of  Lords  assented  to  Lord  Stanley's  motion  for  the  publication  of 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  Governor's  recall. 

There  Avere  a  variety  of  charges  and  insinuations  made  against  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  that  he  had  recalled  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  on  account  of 
rumours  about  his  private  character  ;  that  though  the  recall  indeed  was 
based  on  other  grounds,  yet  Mr.  Gladstone's  despatch — a  despatch,  they 
said,  calculated  to  blast  the  man's  reputation — was  inspired  by  these 
anonymous  and  untrustworthy  rumours ;    and  so  forth. 

These  base  and  scandalous  reports  were  so  prevalent  and  so  damaging 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation  that  Stafford  Xorthcote,  who  was  still 
acting  as  his  secretary,  was  deputed  to  reply.  "Mr.  Gladstone,"  said 
Northcote,  in  the  course  of  an  explanation  AA'hich  may  be  regarded  as 
at  once  authoritative  and  decisive,  "did  not  recall  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  on 
account  of  the  rumours  affecting  his  private  character,  but  on  account  of 
his  having  given  general  dissatisfaction,  both  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Stanley,  by  his  mode  of  transacting  public  business,  and  more  particularly 
on  account  of  his  having  shown  himself  utterly  incompetent  to  administer 
a  very  important  and  very  difficult  system  of  convict  discipline,  and 
having  permitted  the  most  horrible  and  unheard-of  wickedness  to 
become  general  among  the  convicts  placed  under  his  superintendence,  not 
only  without  resisting,  but,  almost  without  exception,  apparently  without 
noticing  it.  Having  so  recalled  him,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  con- 
sidered him  a  candidate  for  employment  in  a  place  for  Avhich  he  would 
have  been  less  inifit,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rumours  in  question; 
but  the  rumours  had  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  recall 
itself." 

Unfortunately,  there  were  a  great  many  people  Avho,  with  no  desire  to 
clear  the  reputation  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  had  a  great  wish  to  injure 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  began  to  talk  about  "the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,"  his  talent  for  mystification,  his  love  of 
hair-splitting,  his  circumlocutions  and  circumvolutions,  the  overprudishness 
of  his  moral  sense,  and  so  on.  Now  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  of 
Wilmot  was  that  he  was  a  bad  Governor  and  was  reputed  to  be  a  bad 
man.  Under  these  cii-cumstances  most  Ministers  "  would  have  dismissed 
him  without  scruple  and  never  troubled  their  heads  about  reappointing 
him.  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  differently.  He  knew  that  if  Sir  Eardley  had 
failed  as  a  Governor,  it  was  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  He 
kncAv  Avhat  an  acute  mortification  he  was  inflicting  by  the  painful  but 
necessary  step  of  recalling  hi)n,  and  he  desired  to  soften  the  blow  by 
accompanying  it  with  a  notice  that  he  would  consider  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  employment  elsewhere.  Lastly,  he  knew  that  if  the  rumours 
against  him  Avere  to  be  believed,  re-employment  Avas  out  of  question; 
but  he  felt  that  it  was  possible  that  they  admitted  of  refutation.  It  is 
because  he  so  felt,  and  because  so  feeling  he  refused  to  condemn  un- 
heard or  to  strike  in  the  dark,  that  he  has  noAV  been  exposed  to  the 
misrepresentation  and   abuse  Avhich  he  might  so  easily  have  avoided  by 
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acting  like  a  coward,  that  is  to  say,  by  not  acting  at  all."  *  It  need  only 
be  added  that  Northeote's  warm  defence  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  despatches  and  Wilmot's  letter  in  reply. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Parliament 
brought     together    memberless     constituencies     and     seatless     politicians. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  looking  for  a  seat  when,  at  the 
A  Flirtation  with  beginning  of  the  year  1847,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
Scarborougii,  1847.    representation  of  Oxford  University.     But  before  deciding 

to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  he  indulged  in  a  mild 
flirtation  with  Scarborough.  A  portion  of  his  correspondence  with  Sir 
F.  W.  Trench,  M.P.  for  that  boi-ough,  has  fortunately  been  preserved.  At 
the  end  of  April  he  writes  an  interesting  letter  in  a  serious  vein,  as  if  he 
really  contemplated  acceiDting  the  invitation  of  the  Scarborough  Con- 
servatives. At  any  rate,  he  mentions  one  or  two  points  to  which  it 
would  be  better  to  advert  at  the  outset  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
subsequent  disagreement : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  determined  either  not  to  re-enter  Parliament,  or  to  re-enter  it 
in  a  condition  to  exercise  my  judgment  freely,  and  without  pledges  given  beforehand, 
upon  all  matters  of  public  concern.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  always  entertained 
an  insuperable  objection  to  what  is  called  treating  at  elections,  as  well  as  to  what- 
ever resembles  political  corruption.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  the  services  of  many 
persons  may  be  required  in  a  contested  election,  as  well  as  the  use  of  many  articles ; 
and  the  expenses  connected  with  them  cannot  well  be  conducted  with  the  same 
care  as  that  of  a  domestic  establishment.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  laxity  of  this  kind 
within  any  moderate  bounds,  but  under  the  name  of  treating  I  mean  to  include  all 
those  methods  of  entertainment  which  lead  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  and  under 
that  of  political  corruption  I  could  not  refuse  to  class  all  payments  for  nominal  and 
unsubstantial  services,  or  payments  so  arranged  as  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  to 
give  the  voter  a  price  for  his  vote." 

He  added  that  he  coukl  not  consent  to  give  subscriptions  for  religious 
purposes  outside  his  own  communion. 

But  a  month  later  he  had  decided  to  stand  for  Oxford  University ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  June  he  accordingly  broke  off  the  negotiations 
with  his  friends  at  Scarborough. 

The  attractions  of  a  University  seat  were  at  that  time  great.      Canning 

had    longed  for  Oxford,    Peel  had  won  and    lost  it.      The  expenses    of    a 

membei'   Avere  very  trifling,  and  the  constituency  was  still 

standing  for  Oxford  regarded  as  an  intellectual  one  ;  for  so  great  was  the  political 

University,  1847.    acuiTien  and  collective  wisdom  of  the  electorate  of  Oxford 

University    that    even    a    statesman    might    derive    fresh 

dignity   and   authority  from   its  choice.     Mr.  Gladstone   little   knew   with 

what  a  burden  he  was  encumbering  himself.     Oxford  stvmted  his  political 

growth  and  for   a  time  seemed  likely    to  retain    or    regain    him    for    the 

Conservative  party. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  get  the  better  of 
his  oi)iK)nent  Round,  a  Balliol  man,  who  was  suspected  of  unorthodoxy 
and    accused    of    Nonconformity.      At    the  end    of    the  third    day  of    the 

*  See  "  The  Case  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  considered  in  a  Letter  to  a  P'riend,  by  Stafford  H. 
Northcote,  Esq.,"  2nd  edition,  London,  1847. 
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poll,   Satiirda.y,  July  31st,   2,000  uieiubeis  of   Comoeation  had  either  voted 
or  paired,  and  the  poll  stood : — 


Inglis     

Gladstone        

Round    

Round's  supporters  refused  to  aban- 
don hope,  and   insisted  on    keeping- 

the  poll  open  for  the 
The  Result.        Monday  and  Tuesday 

following  ;  but  they 
could  not  alter  the  previous  result, 
and  the  final  figures  were :  Inglis, 
1,700;  Gladstone,  997;  Round,  824. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  voting  strength  was 
naturally  greatest  in  his  own  col- 
lege and  in  Oriel,  the  home  of  the 
Tractarian  movement.  Thus  at 
Christ  Church  he  polled  180  against 
Inglis's  240  and  Round's  68,  and  at 
Oriel  74  against  Inglis's  92  and 
Round's  25.  Round  was  beaten  even 
in  Balliol,  his  own  college,  Avhere 
the  figiires  Avere :  Inglis  98,  Glad- 
stone 58,  Roiuid  4(5. 

One  of  the  ablest  ])ieces  of  elec- 
tion literature  belonged  to  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  the  contest.  It  was 
wi'itten  (anonymously)  by  the  Rev. 
C.  P.  Chretien,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel. 
He  piaises  Cardwell,  who  had  been 
pressed  to  stand ;  but  asks,  "  Is 
the  soundness  of  his  own  princii)le.-: 
out  those  of  others  ? "  Chretien 
beautiful   words:— 


1,600 
950 
757 


SIK    KOliEKT    INGLIS. 

{From  a  Painting  by  Sir  G.  Hai/ter.) 

as  certain  as    his    skill    in    carrying 
reconnnends    Mr.    Gladstone    in    these 


"None  can  dispute  his  talents;  none  can  deny  his  integrity;  none  can  help  per- 
ceiving that  he  is  a  man  of  strong  and  powerful  individuality.  Something  more  than  a 
mere  member  of  an  Administration,  he  will  give  a  character  to  his  colleagues  and  their 
measures  perhaps  more  readily  than  take  one  from  them.  The  history  of  the  few  last 
years  has  shown  his  well-nigh  chivalrous  attachment  to  principle.  Almost  pertinacious 
in  his  honesty,  he  resolved  not  to  change  his  opinions  without  a  sacrifice.  He  is  a 
man  who  will  appreciate  the  full  value  of  a  trust.  He  will  either  fulfil  it  or  resign  it. 
In  these  times  of  diflficulty,  when  no  one  sees  his  way  quite  clearly,  and  stern  facts 
wage  war  with  the  fairest  ideal,  a  theory  which  he  had  formed  failed  him.  He  relin- 
((uished  it,  but  not  the  feelings  which  had  led  him  to  frame  it— a  strong  and  earnest 
attachment  [to]  and  reverence  for  our  institutions  in  Church  and   State." 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Dr.  Bagot),  in  a  letter  dated  July,  1847, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  soundness  and  deep  love  for  oui'  Church," 
and  quoted  tAA'o  exti'acts  from  notes  of  ]Mi*.  Gladstone  which  he  had  by 
him.  Both  are  somewhat  remai-kable.  The  first  runs  :  "  My  convictions  " 
(as  to    the  position    of  the    Chinch    of    Home  among    ourselves),    "which 
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have  uever  varied,  are  so  strong  that,  with  reference  to  our  spheres  of 
private  duty,  I  would  iuvert  the  sentiment  recently  uttered  by  Lord 
Arundel  in  Parliament,  and  say  the  Church  of  England  will  not  fully 
have  done  her  work  until  the  Church  of  Rome  has  ceased  to  exist  and 
to  operate  ^vithin  these   lealms." 

The  second  tempers  the  first :  "  I  will  never  do  anything  having  in 
my  judgment  a  tendency,  directly  or  ever  so  indirectly,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Popery  in  these  realms.  Nevertheless,  if  good  faith  and  justice 
sliall  seem  to  raise  a  claim  which  I  cannot  reject,  in  such  a  case  I  must 
act  justly  by  Jew  or  Turk,  leaving  the  issue  to  God." 

Although   Mr.   Gladstone,   except  that  he  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  a 
circular  issued  by  Round's  committee,   complied  with  the   unwritten  rule 
that    a    candidate    should    take    no    part    in    the    election, 
Stafford  Northcote's  his   secretary  had    thrown    himself    into   the  contest    with 
ChampionsMp.     zeal    and    animation.      Mr.   Gladstone    expressed   his   grati- 
tude   to  Xorthcote  in  various  ways,   one  of   Avhich  was  by 
asking    him    to    cease    signing    hunself    "Your    obliged."      Mr.    Gladstone 
explained  to  him  privately  that  the  question  for  the  electors  was  "  whether 
political  Oxford  shall  get  shifted  out  of  her  palaeozoic  position  into  one  more 
suited  to  her  position    and  work  as  they    now    stand."  *    Northcote    had 
hardly  yet  begun  to  feel    the    influences  which  were  soon  to   draw  him 
away   from   his    first    chief.      Mr.    Gladstone's    friend    Hope    also    took    an 
interest    in    this    election,    and    described    Mrs.     Gladstone    as   "  a    skilful 
canvasser,  hard  to  resist." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  scarcely  settled  down  again  to  Parliament  after  his 
exile    when    he    found    himself    at    variance    with    his    constituents.      On 
December  8tli,  1847,  he  voted  Avith  the  majority  in  favour 
In  Parliament      of  a  measure  extending  further  relief  to   Roman  Catholics, 
again,  1847.        g[j.  Robert  Inglis  had  opiDosed  the  Bill  in  a  long   speech. 
Mr.   Gladstone,   out  of   respect   for    him  and    "  the    distin- 
guished constituency  which  he  had  .the  honour  to   represent,"    explained 
the  grounds  upon  which  he    gave  his  vote.      With  some  reservations    as 
regards  the  Jesiiits,    "who  appear  to  lay  down  principles 
Relief  to  Roman    Avhich    clash     Avith     civil    and    religious    duties,"    he    could 
Catholics.         fiijj  j^Q  cause  for  allowing  the  existing  exclusions  of  Roman 
Catholics   to  continue   on   the    statute-book.      "If   you    tell 
me,"'  he  said,  "that   by  their  i-eligious  activity  they  are  more  dangerous 
than  the  secular  clergy,  m\'  reply  is,  that  they  may  possibly  be  so  ;   but 
wliether  truly  or  not,  we  have  no  right,  on   the  ground  of  their  superior 
religious  activity,  to   exclude  them  from  her  Majesty's  dominions." 

On   December  10th  Loid   .John    Russell    moved    that    the    House  should 

resolve    itself    into   connnittee    to    consider    the     proprietj'-    of    admitting 

Jews  to  Parliament.     On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  was 

Admiasion  of       ^^    ^    still    more  difficult    position ;     for    his    colleague   not 

Jews  to  only  opposed  the  Prime  Minister,  but  had  just  presented 

Parliament.        ^    petition     from    the     University    of    Oxford    against    the 

proposed   measure.      Mr.   Gladstone    began    by  speaking    in 

what  seems  an    exaggerated  strain  of  humility  of  the  relation   in  which 

he    stood     to    liis    constituents  :     "  I     think    lion,     members    will    concur 

witli    me,"  he    said,   "that    there  is   something   peculiar  in  that  relation; 

•  Life  of  StalFord  Nortlicote,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  vol.  i.,  pp.  71,  72. 
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tliat  in  ordinary  cases  of  representation  there  is  a  palpable  difference 
bet"\Yeen  the  person  who  sits  here  and  those  who  send  him  here  ;  that 
he  onght  to  be,  and  commonly  is,  their  superior  in  mental  cultivation 
and  in  opportunities  of  knowledge ;  and  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  com- 
paratively, under  these  circumstances,  for  him  to  act  upon  that  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  principle  of  representation,  namely,  to  follow 
the  conscientious  dictates  of  his  own  .iudgment,  whether  they  happen 
to  coincide  in  the  particular  case  with  the  judgment  of  his  constituency 
or  not.  But  for  me.  Sir,  the  circumstances  are  very  different.  I  have 
received  the  honour  of  being  choi^en  to  iei)resent  in  this  House  a  body, 
of  wliicli  I  gladly  acknowledge  that  I  must  look  upon  the  members 
of  whom  it  is  composed  as  being  in  ability,  in  knowledge,  in  all  means 
of  judgment  which  depend  upon  individual  character,  either  superior,  or, 
on  the  least  favourable  showing,  equal  to  myself."  But  this  did  not 
absolve  him  as  a  member  of  Parliament  from  following  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment,  though  "it  greatly  increased  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  error."  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  long  and  interesting  argument, 
pointed  out  that  this  was  the  third  phase  the  question  had  assumed. 
Conservatives  had  contended  first  for  an  Anglican  Parliament,  then  for 
a  Protestant  Parliament,  now  for  a  Christian  Parliament.  In  the  fii-st 
two  cases  "  you  were  defeated.  You  were  not  defeated  uuaAvares  ;  you 
were  not  defeated  OAving  to  accident.  You  were  defeated  owing  to 
profound  and  powerful  and  uniform  tendencies,  associated  with  the 
movement  of  the  human  mind,  with  the  general  course  of  events,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  with  the  Providential  government  of  the  world."  Even 
the  third  contest  had  logically  been  decided:  "In  the  year  1841,  opposing 
the  Bill  then  introduced  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  for 
the  admission  of  Jews  to  municipal  offices,  I  argued,  and  I  founded 
my  opposition  on  the  principle,  that  no  broad  or  clear  line  could  be 
drawn  between  their  eligibility  for  Avliat  was  then  in  question  and  their 
eligibility  for  Parliament."  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempt  to  re-define  his 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  mental  process  by  which  he  was  slowly  and  almost  reluctantly 
liberalising  himself.  "  The  right  lion,  gentleman,"  said  Disraeli,  keen 
and  ungenerously  appreciative  as  ever,  when  he  intervened  later  in  the 
debate,  "  gave  us  a  philosophical  description  of  the  consecutive  develop- 
ment of  circumstances  in  this  country,  which  rendered  it,  in  his  opinion, 
politic  and  even  necessary  to  support  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  conceive  that  a  state  of  affairs 
might  exist  which  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings,  and  more 
consentaneous  to  his  wishes." 

The  year  1847,  Avhich  had  now  come  to  a  close,  had  brought  with  it 
financial  troubles  in  connection  Avitli  the  HaAvarclen  estate.  A  more  con- 
venient opi^ortunity  for  dealing  Avith  the  subject  Avill  be  found  in  a  later 
chapter. 

The  General  Election  of  1847,  though  it  sti-engthened  the  Whigs,  did 
not  enable  them  to  dispense  aa  itli  Peelite  support ;  but  in  spite  of  mucli 
dissatisfaction  and  some  revolts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
more  Conseiwative  of  the  Peelites,  their  tenure  of  office  was  secure  so  long 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  lived.  The  Protectionist  party  was  still  strong,  and 
Peel    thought    that    Free    Trade    could    only    be    maintained    by    keeping 
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Lord  Joliu  Russell  and  the  T\niigs  in  office.     Peel  was  uo  doubt  right,  and 
he   deserves  the  utmost    credit   for   refusing,   at  the  risk  of  still  further 

reducing  his  diminished  party,  to  compromise  what  he  now 
Peel  Keeps  the  regarded  as  the  ])rime  object  of  statesmanship.  In  later 
vmigs  in  Office,    times  Mr.    Gladstone    used    to    maintain   that    Peel's    fears 

Avere  groundless ;  and  this  no  doubt  would  have  been 
his  defence  for  the  faltering  course  and  wavering  opinions  which  are 
exliibited  by  his  votes  and  speeches  at  this  period  of  his  life.  Moreover, 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  contributed  to  his  anxiety 
to  see  the  Whigs  driven  out  of  office.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  per- 
sonal and  not  a  national  interest  that  had  attracted  Disraeli  and 
Stanley  to  the  beauties  of  a  Protectionist  landscape.  Might  not  Peel 
have  offered  them  a  still  more  desirable  outlook  from  a  Free-trade 
Avindow  ? 

Another  antipathy  suggested  a  similar  policy.  Mrs.  Simpson,  in  her 
"Many" — but  not  too  many — "Memories  of  Many  Peoi^le,"  tells  how  in  the 
late  'Forties  she  was  travelling  with  her  father,  Nassau  Senior,  the 
economist,  in  South  Germany  and  Austria :  "  At  one  place  a  crowd 
collected  round  us,  and  when  we  asked  the  reason,  we  were  told  that 
they  had  seen  Lord  Palmerston's  name  on  our  jjassport,  and  wished  to  see 
that  berUhmter  Mann,  as  they  sujjposed  my  father  was  he."  The 
meddlesome  swagger  and  dictatorial  dijilomacy  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
which    had  impressed   the   poor  Teutons  with  awe   and  admiration,  only 

disgusted    Mr.    Gladstone.      He    was    not    yet    sufficiently 

Palmerston  and    acquainted   with    the     petty   despotisms    of    Germany    and 

Gladstone.         Italy    to    feel    witli    those   who    tried    to    assert    the    jirin- 

ciples  of  liberty  in  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848.  The 
cup  had  to  be  filled  many  times  before  he  could  condone  the  peremptory 
warning  or  contemptuous  kick  which  Palmerston  loved  to  administer  to 
foreign  rulers  who  cared  as  little  as  Lord  Palmerston  himself  for 
domestic  liberty.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  Axonderful  tliat 
INIr.  Gladstone  shoAved  no  immediate  signs  of  sympathy  Avitli  the  Con- 
tininital  revolutionaries.  It  Avas  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  learned 
fully  to  appreciate  the  earlier,  as  he  alieady  appreciated  the  later,  Burke. 
Not  that  he  could  encourage  Continental  tyranny  ;  but  Lord  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy  Avas  so  dangerous  and  indiscriminating  that  both  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  AA'ere  perhaps  driven  sonaewhat  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction.  So  in  a  letter  to  Monckton  Milnes,  in  February, 
1849,  Mr.  Gladstone  criticises  the  o])timistic  A'ieAV  of  the  results  of  the 
year  of  revolution  Avhich  the  foi-mer  had  taken  in  a  pami)hlet,  and 
protests  against  the  doctrine  that  Great  Britain  ought  "  to  undertake 
tlie  function  of  setting  all  countries  right  AvheneA^er  aa'c  think  they  go 
Avrong ; "  though  he  charitably  refers  Milne.s'  bias  not  to  "original  error" 
but  to  admiration  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

In  England  the  rcA^olutionary  explosives  had  fizzled  out  in  "  the 
monster  petition"  of  the  Chartists.     Feargus  O'Connor,  the  leading  sj^irit, 

Avas  an  Irish  politician  of  the  type  then  most  accepf- 
Chartism,  1.848.     able  to  his  OAVU  countrymen,  and  most  obnoxious  to  those 

Avho  Avere  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  laAA"^  and 
ord<!r.  In  the  Ilou.se  of  Commons  he  Avas  responsible  for  the  famous 
reiuaik   tliat  he  did  not  cai-e  Avlietlit^r   tlic  country  Avas   goA'erned  by  the 
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Queen,  the  Pope,  or  the  Devil ;  *  and  it  "vvas  thought  that  a  monster 
petition  (it  tui'ued  out  only  afterAvards  that  most  of  the  signatures  Avere 
forged)  manipulated  by  such  a  desjierado  might  bring  about  the  most 
horrible  calamities.  The  Government  offices  were  hastily  fortified ;  the 
clerks  armed  themselves  with  antique  and  formidable  weapons ;  and 
vast  numbers  of  special  policemen,  among  them  Mr.  Gladstone,  were 
enrolled  to  protect  London  against  the  wave  of  Chartism.  These  pre- 
cautions were  either  effective  or  superfluoiis. 


CARLTON    HOUSE    TEliRAC  E,    WHERE    MR.    GLADSTONE    LUEU    IN    THE     FORTIES. 
{From  a  Drav'lng  by  T.  H.  Shepherd.) 


On  February  19th,  1849.  ]Mr.  Gladstone   spoke  in  suiipoi-t  of   Lord   John 
Russell's  proi30sal  foi-   abbreviating  and  lationalising    Par- 
liamentary  oaths,  and  in   the  folUnving   month,  though  he     Church  Rates, 
voted    against    an    abstract     resolution    for    the    abolition  ^849. 

of    Church    rates,    he    admitted    that    the    law    Avas    in    a 
most    unsatisfactory    state,   and    that    "  the    evils    attending    the    piesent 
system  Avere  enormous." 

In  the  one  month  of  March,   1849,   Mr.   Gladstone   spoke    more    than    a 
score  of  times  on  the  NaA'igation  Laws,  in  faAour  of  Avhat 
he  called  "  conditional  relaxation."     '"  Absolute  lelaxation,"     The  Navigation 
a  'euphemistic    circundocution    foi'    reijeal.    he    Avould     not        Laws,  1849. 
recommend  (though  he  t)nly  op])osed  it  in  Committee)  until 
the  timber  diities    had   been  entirely  sAvept  away,   holding  that  "  if    >'ou 

*  To    which   Sir   R.    Peel   retorted    that,    if   the    hist    named    ever    hecame    supreme   in 
England,  "no  doubt  the  hon.  member  Avould  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Crown." 
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exjDose  him  [the  shipbuilder]  to  unrestricted  competition  with  foreign 
shipping,  there  ought  to  be  a  drawback,  or  the  remission  of  the  duty 
upon  the  wood  that  is  necessary  for  his  use."  The  Navigation  Bill,  which 
implied  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  restrictions  on  shipping,  was  read 
a  second  time,  after  a  long  and  adjourned  debate,  by  a  majority  of  56. 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  strongly  in  favovir  of  the  second  reading  on  the 
12th  of  March,  the  last  day  of  the  debate.  He  quoted  evidence  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1847  by  a  leading  re- 
presentative of  the  shipping  interest,  a\1io  said  "in  so  many  words,  that 
for  many  years  past — some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  I  think — fully  one- 
half  of  the  cajDital  embarked  in  the  shipping  trade  of  this  country  had 
been  lost,  and  that  of  the  other  part  a  very  large  portion  has  yielded 
no  remuneration,  and  but  a  very  few  individvials,  rari  nantes,  had  here 
and  there  been  fortunate  enough  to  save  themselves  fiom  the  universal 
ruin." 

At  that  time  the  Shipowners'  Society  thought  Protection  a  national 
principle  which  should  never  be  departed  from  under  any  circumstances. 
"They  think  that  in  that  principle  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  talisman,  or  a  charm,  or  a  mine  of  national  Avealth,  Avhich  they  Avould 
tenaciously  cling  to  and  cherish  as  their  very  life's  blood."  But  the 
day  of  Protection  Avas  now  past.  "As  long  as  there  Avere  various  other 
cases  of  Protection  in  existence,  the  shipoAA^ner  might  rest  listlessly 
under  the  shadoAV  of  that  widespreading  tree ;  but  uoaa"  that  CA^ery 
branch  has  been  lopped  oif,  he  must  stand  up  and  sIioaa^  what  the 
special  grounds  are  that  entitle  him  exclusiA'ely  to  the  continuance  of 
Piotection." 

The  Avhole  speech  is  a  brilliant  exposition  of  Free  -  trade  theory  and 
of  "the  self-regulating  principle"  by  Avhicli  populations  and  classes  mono- 
polise under  Free  Trade  those  pursuits  for  Avhich  they  are  best  adapted, 
a  principle  to  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  appeals  by  way  of  discrediting  the 
A-ain  Aaticinations  of  Protectionists,  Avho  thought  repeal  Avould  spell  ruin, 
and  bring  about  the  disi)lacement  of  the  British  by  the  NorAA^egian  ship- 
builders. The  Bill  Avas  finally  passed  into  laAA'  after  some  modifications 
Avhich,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestions,  had  been  inserted  in 
its  later  stages.  The  mutual  concessions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  La- 
bouchere,  aaIio,  as  I'resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  then  conducting 
the  measure,  reminded  Disi-aeli  of  the  celebrated  "day  of  dupes"  in  the 
French  Revolution,  Avhen  nobles  and  i^relates  flung  their  useless  coronets 
and  riches  to  the  dust.  Mr.  Gladstone  bore  the  sarcasm  with  good 
humout'  as  one  Avho  "conscientiously  differed"  from  its  author  on  the 
question  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 

In     the    remainder    of    the    session    of    JS19    Mr.    Gladstone    tui'iied    his 

attention  to  Colonial   questions,  and  osijccially   to    Canada,  Avliich  Avas  just 

enierging  from  a  condition  of  metropolitan  misgoA'crnnicnt, 

Canada  and  Home    "  Iiii])('rial  interference,"'  and  domestic  disaffection  into  one 

Rule,  1849.        (,j'  ji(,j,i(.   Kiilt.,    content]nent,    and    loyalty.       "What    Avas 

the  Canadian   controA'ei-sy  ? "  asked  Mr.  Gladstone    in   1886, 

anJk'ii     lie    had    begun    his    last    great    i)olitical    battle;    "  Avhat   Avas    the 

is.sue    in     the     case    of    Canada?        Government    from    DoAvning    Street. 

These  fcAv   Avords  embrace  the  Avhole  controversy.     .     .     .     What  was  the 

cry  of  those  who  resisted  the  concession  of  autonomy  to  Canada?    It  Avas 
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the  cry  which  has  slept  for  a  long  time,  and  which  has  acquired  vigour 
from  sleeping ;  it  was  the  ciy  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  the 
cry  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  In  my  opinion  the  relation  with 
Canada  was  one  of  very  great  danger  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  at 
that  time ;  but  it  was  the  remedy  for  the  mischief,  and  not  the  mischief 
itself,  which  Avas  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
In  those  days,  habitually  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Canada  were  denounced  as  rebels.  Some  of  them  were  Pro- 
testants, and  of  English  and  Scotch  birth.  The  majoiity  of  them  ^\eve 
Roman  Catholic,  and  of  French  extraction.  The  French  rebelled.  Was 
that  because  they  were  of  French  extraction  and  because  they  were 
Roman  Catholics  ?  No ;  for  the  English  of  Upper  Canada  did  exactly  the 
same  thing."* 

On  the  18th  January,  1849,  La  Fontaine  had  brought  forward  in  tlie 
Canadian  Parliament  the  famous  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  (12  Vict.  c.  58), 
a  )neasure  which  provided  for  the  indemnification  of  persons  in  Lower 
Canada  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  1836-7. 
A  provision  was  inserted  into  the  Bill  excluding  from  compensation 
those  Avho  had  been  convicted  of  treason.  But  no  further  distinction  was 
made,  and  the  Canadian  Tories  were  furious  with  the  Liberal  Government 
and  its  French  supporters  for  "  i^utting  a  premium  on  treason."  The 
Bill,  however,  Avas  passed  in  March  and  approved  by  the  Governor-General, 
Lortl  Elgin,  in  the  following  month,  an  act  for  which  the  Montreal  mob 
Avreaked  its  stupid  fury  on  Lord  Elgin  and  on  Montreal. t 

Ml'.  Gladstone  made  several  severe  ciiticisms  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Bill  in  Supply  dviring  the  month  of  June,  asking  Avhether — if  the  question 
raised  by  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  Act  were  an  Imperial  qu.estion 
— "  the  course  proposed,  namely,  the  indemnification  of  those  who  bore 
arms  against  her  Majesty  during  these  rebellions,  is  consistent ;  or  is  it 
vitally  at  variance  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown?"  How- 
ever, the  Government  secured  their  vote  by  a  major'ity  of  141,  which 
included  Peel,  Cardwell,  and  Graham. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Commission  which  was  appointed  under  the 
Act  discharged  its  duties  in  a  way  that  conciliated  the  opposition, 
refusing  compensation  to  many  who  were  notorious  rebels  but  had  not 
been  convicted. 

In  the  August  of  1848  a    calamity    had    occurred    which    brought    out 
the  heroic  qualities,  the  spirit  of  active  self-sacrifice,  which  distinguished  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  peisoual  relations,  as  well  as  in  his  public 
duties.      His   long   friendship  with   Lord  Lincoln,  begun  at       The   Lincoln 
Christ   Church,  had  been   strengthened   by  the  connection  Divorce. 

Avith  NcAA^ark  and  by  their  co-operation  with  Peel.     More- 
OAer,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  through  her  brother's  friendship  AA'ith  Lord  Douglas, 
AA'as  also  intimate  Avith  Douglas's  sister  ;    so  that  Avhen  the  sister  married 
Lord  Lincoln  another  tie  existed  between  the  tAA  o  families.      How  in  the 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  10th,  1886. 

t  On  April  25th  Lord  Elgin's  carriage  was  "almost  shattered  by  stones,"  and  in  the 
evening  the  Parliament  buildings  were  burnt,  with  the  precious  library,  containing  iiuiqne 
records  of  the  Colony.  This  led  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Montreal. 
Cf.  "Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,"  by  Joseph  Pope,  vol.  i.,  pp.  66—69. 
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summer  of  1848,  Lady  Lincoln  deserted  her  liiisband  and  five  eliildi'en  ou 
the  pretence  of  seekmg  medical  advice  in  Baflen.  how  r^he  made  her  way 
almost  at  once  to  Ems  and  joined  Lord  Walpole.  how  they  travelled  about 
Southern  Europe  as  brother  and  sister,  or  as  Mr.  and  Mis.  Lawrence,  is  a 
story  which  cannot  be  wholly  omitted  from  these  images,  since  it  forms  not 
only  a  dramatic  chapter  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  life,  but  also  a  most  eloquent. 


W.    E.    GLADSTONE. 
(From  the  Portrait  hy  George  Bictimond,  1849.) 


because  a  most  practical,  testimony  to  that  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  which  was  ever  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  a  distres.^ed  friend 
as  well  as  of  a  distressed  country. 

Lady  Lincoln  left  her  husband  on  August  2nd.  1848:  Mr.  Gladstone 
followed  and  found  her  in  the  following  summer.  The  Divorce  Bill 
divorce  was  then  a  luxury  i)ossible  only  to  the  wealthy— \sa>  iiitroduceil 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  .May  of  18r){j. 

Rumours  of  Lady  Lincoln's  misconduct  reached  England  In-lore  she  had 
been  a   month   abioad  ;    "and   in  consequence  of   these  I'umours,"  .<aitl  Mr. 
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Gladstone,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  second 
reading  of  the  Divorce  Bill,*  "meetings  took  place  which  led  to  my 
going  abroad.  The  character  of  the  rumours  to  which  I  refer  was  sucli 
as  left  no  doubt  that  there  were  unhappy  indiscretions  which  were 
capable  of  a  worse  construction.  There  was,  however,  no  disposition  to 
put  the  worst  construction  upon  them,  and  a  strong  hope  was  entertained 
that  nothing  but  indiscretions  had  taken  place.  The  matter  was  one 
which  we  viewed  in  two  lights,  namely,  as  a  matter  involving  crimin- 
ality— in  which  case  a  professional  person  would  at  once  be  sent  out 
to  investigate  ;  or  as  a  matter  involving  indiscretion — in  which  case  a 
friend  of  Lord  Lincoln's  should  go  and  induce  Lady  Lincoln,  if  he  could 
obtain  access  to  her,  to  place  herself  in  a  position  of  security.  The 
latter  was  the  view  adopted,  and  in  iSie  capacity  just  mentioned  I  went 
abroad." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  described  his  mission  :  "I  went  in  quest  of  her 
to  Naples,  going  to  Rome  fii-st  in  order  to  avoid  quarantine.  She  had 
left  Naples,  hoAvever,  some  time  before  my  ai'rival,  for  Genoa,  and  had 
desired  letters  to  be  addressed  to  her  at  Milan,  as  she  was  going  to  try 
some  baths  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  Milan  I  found  a  trace  of  Lady 
Lincoln  by  her  own  name,  and  in  consequence  of  something  I  learnt 
there  I  was  induced  to  go  to  Como,  where  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
she  was  residing  in  the  Villa  Mancini  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  I  got  to  Como  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  July 
last,  and  on  my  arrival  I  went  at  once  to  the  villa  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  an  intervicAV."  She  refused  to  see  him  and  drove  away  in  a 
carriage  the  next  day.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  first  followed,  "  but  weighing 
the  whole  matter  in  my  OAvn  mind,  and  considering  the  undesirable- 
ness  of  presenting  myself  before  her,  I  turned  back,  while  she  took  the 
Avay  to  Verona."  Mr.  Gladstone  then  returned  to  England,  and  it  Avas 
decided  to  take  proceedings  to  obtain  a  diA^orce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  continued  to  show  the  greatest  kindness  to 
Lord  Lincoln's  children  ;  and  so  it  fell  out  naturally  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  appointed  guardian  and  trustee.  Some  scattered  references  to  the 
Continental  journey  which  was  involved  in  this  long  and  itnavailing 
search  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  AA^ritings. 

The  year  1850  Avas,  Avrote  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  "one  of  sorrow  and 
anxiety  for  my  Avife  and  me."  Suffering  began  in  the  spring  AAdth  the 
fatal  illness  of  their  little  daughter  Catherine  Jessy,  Avho 
died  on  the  9th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  not  quite  five  years,  a  Year  of  Sorrow 
The  father  suffered  an  agony  of  anxiety,  "taking  his  share  and  Anxiety,  1850. 
in  the  nursing  and  Avatching  "  ;  and  then  at  last  Avrote  the 
little  lecord  of  her  life  and  death.  In  the  Avinter,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
anxiety  for  the  health  of  another  daughter  took  them  to  Naples  on  a 
visit  Avhich,  imdertaken  on  purely  medical  advice,  Avas  destined  to  lead 
to  important  results  for  Italy  and  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  to  Lord  Brougham's  question,  "  You  and  Mrs.  Ghid- 
stone  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Lady  Lincoln,  have  you  not?"  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  the  much-criticised  reply,  "  Yes,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  station,  we  were 
well  acquainted  with  her  ladyship."  Humility  perilously  near  servility  would  be  the 
natiiral  comment.  But  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  have  displayed  a  certain  brusquener.s  of 
manner,  and  the  expression  is  susceptible  of  an  ironical  interpretation. 
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Another  calamity  A\'as  inipeiiding  which  would  draw  deeply  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  vast  fund  of  courage  and  endui'ance.  Northcote  writes  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  Ai^ril  25th,  1850,  about  a  talk  he  has  jusf  had  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he  consulted  as  to  the  desirability  of  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 

"  He  was  out  of  spirits  himself  about  public  matters,  and  did  not  paint  Parliamentary 
life  in  rose  colour,  but  thought  my  position  would  perhaps  be  less  embarrassing  than 
his  own  in  the  sort  of  times  he  expects. 


ih   I   I  it        i  III  lir 


CATIIHKIM-;    JESSY    OLADSTONi:. 
{From    a    I'aiiHiitg    ol    Hawarileii    Castle.) 


"He  is  distressed  at  the  position  Peel  has  taken  up,  and  at  the  want  of  sympathy  between 
those  who  for  so  many  years  acted  cordially  together;  and  he  looks  forward  to  serious 
Church  troubles,  which,  he  thinks,  might  possibly  drive  him  out  of  Parliament." 

These   troubles   did    not   driven   Mr.   Gladstone    from    Parliament,    but    they 
separated  him  from  his  two  ck)sest  friends. 

The  (loiliaiM  judgment,   which   inspired    both   INbuiiiing  nud    Hojjc   Scott 

witli   the  resoluticm  to  leave  the  Cliurch,   impelled    Mr.   Gladstone  to  writ(> 

a  strong  letter  to  Bishoj)  Blomtield  on  the  Boyal  supremacy 

The  Gorham        "})erha|)s   the    most   eloquent   of   his   religious   writings— in 

Judgment.         which   he   urged  that  the   powers   in   ecclesiastical    matters 

recently  conferred   on   the   Privy   Council   formed  a  "grave 

and     diuigerous    dcf)artuie     from     the     Bcrormntion     settlement,"     and     a 

wrongful   encroachment   upon   eijiscopal   authority:- 
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"  I  And  it  no  part  of  my  duty,  my  Lord,  to  idolise  the  Bishops  of  England  and  Wales, 
or  to  place  my  conscience  in  their  keeping.  I  do  not  presume  or  dare  to  speculate  upon 
their  particular  decisions ;  but  I  say  that,  acting  jointly,  publicly,  solemnly,  responsibly, 
they  are  the  best  and  most  natural  organs  of  the  judicial  office  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  heresy,  and,  according  to  reason,  history,  and  the  Constitution,  in  that  subject-matter 
the  fittest  and  safest  counsellors  of  the  Crown." 

But   his   loyalty   to  the   Church  into  which  he  was  born  never  seems 
to  have  been  seriously  shaken  by  the  melancholy  failure 
of   his    attempts    to   improve    her    constitution.      Even  in  ^t?th?cimS*^ 
the    bitterness  of  the    Gorham   judgment    he   could    recall 
De   Maistre's    eulogy    and    make    it    the    text    of    his    own    profound   and 
fervent  emotion  : — 

"It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  thus  a  pilgrim  and  an  alien,  a  stickler  to  the  extremest 
point  for  the  prerogatives  of  his  Church,  and  nursed  in  every  prepossession  against  ours, 
nevertheless,  turning  his  eye  across  the  Channel,  though  he  could  then  only  see  her  in 
the  lethargy  of  her  organisation,  and  the  dull  twilight  of  her  learning,  could  nevertheless 
discern  that  there  was  a  special  work  written  of  God  for  her  in  heaven,  and  that  she 
was  VERY  PRECIOUS  to  the  Christian  world.  Oh  !  how  serious  a  rebuke  to  those  who, 
not  strangers  but  suckled  at  her  breast,  not  two  generations  back,  but  the  witnesses 
now  of  her  true  and  deep  repentance,  and  of  her  reviving  zeal  and  love,  yet  (under  what- 
ever provocation)  have  written  concerning  her  even  as  men  might  write  that  were  hired 
to  make  a  case  against  her,  and  by  an  adverse  instinct  in  the  selection  of  evidence,  and 
a  severity  of  construction  such  as  no  history  of  the  deeds  of  man  can  bear,  have  often, 
too  often  in  these  last  years,  put  her  to  open  shame !  But  what  a  word  of  hope  and 
encouragement  to  everyone  who,  as  convinced  in  his  heart  of  the  glory  of  her  providential 
mission,  shall  unshrinkingly  devote  himself  to  defending  within  her  borders  the  full 
and  whole  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  with  that  mystic  symbol  now  as  ever  gleaming  down  on 
him  from  Heaven,  now  as  ever  showing  forth  its  inscription :  in  hoc  signo  vinces." 

The  important  secessions  noted  above,  Avith  which  the  anti-Popery 
agitation — "a  strong  political  excitement" — was  closely  connected,  demand 
the  special  attention  of  the  biographer,  on  account  of  the  great  influence 
they  exerted  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  future  growth. 

Rationalistic  development  at  Oxford  had  set  in  about  1849.  Puseyism 
was  nearly  dead  there  when  the  Gorham  judgment  created  renewed 
ferment  early  in  1850.  The  Court  of  Arches  had  decided  (August  3rd,  1849) 
that  Dr.  Phillpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  justified  in  refusing  to  institute 
Mr.  Gorham  to  a  living  in  his  diocese.  The  Bishop  had  held  that  Mr. 
Gorham's  view  of  baptism  was  unorthodox.  But  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  which  consisted  of  bishops  and  laymen,  reversed 
the  judgment  on  grounds  which  irritated  Roundell  Palmer  into  an  epi- 
gram :  "The  judges  took  their  law  from  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  their 
diA'iuity  from  the  judges." 

The  Evangelical  party  generally  welcomed  the  judgment  "as  establish- 
ing in  their  favour  a  liberty  of  opinion  which  few  but  the  most  ex- 
treme Calvinists  among  them  had  until  then  assumed."  *  But  the  High 
C  hui'chmen  were  severely  tried.  Some  protested,  others — and  among 
them  Manning,  Robert  and  Henry  Wilberforce,  and  James  Hope — found 
in  this  judgment  one  more  decisive  reason  for  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

The  defection  of  the  first  named  and  the  last  of  these  men,  which  was 

*  Roundell  Palmer's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  68. 
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amioimced  in  the  aiitiiinn  of  1851,  cut    Mr.   Gladstone  to  the  quick.     The 

two  friends  with  Avhom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  constant  counsel 

in  all  that  touched  him  most  deeply  as  regarded  personal 

The  Secession  of   religion    and    ecclesiastical     policy    were    irrevocably    lost. 

Manning  ^and  <«  i  felt,"  he  said,  "  as  if  I  had  lost  my  two  eyes."  To  a 
modern  this  change  of  Church  might  seem  an  insufficient 
reason  for  breaking  off  the  intimacy  of  years.  Our  notion 
of  friendship  is  more  cultivated  perhaps,  certainly  more  watery,  than  that 
which  used  to  prevail.  Now  the  most  fashionable  intimacies  are  based 
upon  political  antagonism.  The  drawing-room  recognises  that  politics  is  a 
mimetic  art,  that  the  thunders  of  the  House  must  not  reverberate  else- 
where.    House-laud  is  stage-land  more  than  ever  before. 

To  transfer  our  own  conceptions  to  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
earliest  and  closest  friendships  would  lead  to  an  utter  misapprehension 
of  his  character,  of  his  intense  earnestness,  his  strong  conviction  that  he 
was  in  the  right.  It  followed  that  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him  were  those  who  agreed  with  him  upon  fundamentals,  theological 
or  political,  and  were  ready  to  work,  as  he  himself  was  always  ready, 
to  carry  a  common  princijole  into  practice. 

In  the  case  of  Manning  there  was  i^robably  no  aident  personal  affec- 
tion. They  had  worked  together  in  ecclesiastical  policy :  and  when  they 
became  ecclesiastical  antagonists  close  intercourse  became  undesirable  as 
well  as  impossible.  But  the  friendship  with  Hope— who  afterwards 
on  inheriting  Abbotsford  became  Hope  -  Scott—belongs  to  a  different 
category ;  it  dated  from  the  year  1836.  At  Eton  and  Oxford  they  had 
been  acquaintances  onlj-.  In  a  beautiful  letter  written  in  1873  to  Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott,  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  terms 
of  exti'aordinary  praise  : — 

"Among  the  large  number  of  estimable  and  remarkable  people  whom   I  have  known, 

and  who  have  now  passed  away,  thei-e  is  in  my  memory  an   inner  circle,   and  within    it 

are  the  forms  of    those    who  were    marked  off   from    the    comparative 

A  EulOE'v  of        crowd  even  of  the  estimable  and    remarkable    by    the   peculiarity    and 

James  Hope.        privilege  of  their  type.     Of  these  very  few— some  four  or  five,  I  think, 

only— your    father    was     one :     and    with    regard    to    them    it    always 

seemed  to  me  as  if  the  type  in  each  case  was  that  of  the  individual 

exclusively,  and  as  if  there  could  be  but  one  such  person  in  our  world  at  a  time.     After 

the  early  death  of  Arthur  Hallam,  I  used  to  regard  your  father  distinctly  as  at  the  head 

of  all  liis  contemporaries  in  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  his  gifts." 

Mr.  Gladstone  traced  a  parallel  between  Hope's  development  and  that 
of  NcAvman,  the  great  luminary  who  "  drew  after  him  the  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven,"  and  added  his  "opinion  (I  i)ut  it  no  higher)  that 
the  Jerusalem  bishopric  snapped  the  link  which  bound  Dr.  Newman  to 
the  English  Church.  I  have  a  conviction  that  it  cut  away  the  ground  on 
which  your  father  had  hitherto  most  firmly  and  undoubtedly  stood. 
Assuredly,  from  1841  or  1812  onwards,  liis  most  fond,  most  faithful,  most 
ideal  love  progressively  decayed,  and  doubt  nestled  and  gnawed  hi  his 
soul.  He  was,  however,  of  a  nature  in  Avhich  levity  could  find  no 
place." 

('luu-acteristically  enough  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  draw  attention  to  what 
might  well  seem  an  essential  condition  of  Hope's  religious  transition,  the 
hiwyer's   mind.      Indeed,  Hope's  legal  arguments  were  largely  resjKMisible 
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for  Manning's  almost  contemporary  decision.  At  any  i-ate,  the  imi)ression 
left  by  this  snccessfnl  barrister  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  was  left  by  Aithur  Hallam,  the  idol  of  his 
boyhood : — 

"  I  always  felt  and  knew  my  own  position  beside  him  to  be  one  of  mental  as  well  as 
moral  inferiority.  I  cannot  remember  any  occasion  on  which  I  exercised  an  influence 
over  him.  I  remember  many  on  wliich  I  tried ;  and  especially  when  I  saw  his  mind 
shaken,  and,  so  to  speak,  on  the  slide.  But  these  attempts  (of  which  you  may  i)ossibly 
have  some  written  record)  completely  failed,  and  drove  him  into  reserve.  Never,  on 
any  one  occasion,  would  he  enter  freely  into  the  question  with  me.  I  think  the  fault 
lay  much  or  ray  side.     My  touch  was  not  fine  enough  for  his  delicate  si^irit." 

One  more  passage  from  this  remai'kable  i)iece  of  autobiography  may 
be  added  ;  for  it  explains  better 
than  anything  else  conld  explain 
how  intense,  if  that  epithet  may 
be  applied,  Avas  the  interjn'etation 
Avhicli  Mr.  Gladstone  conld  set  upon 
a  friendship  of  the  first  oi'der.  It 
Avas  Avell  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  happi- 
ness that  the  process  of  uprooting 
was  a  giadual  one  : — 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise 
causes  of  the  reticence  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred (and  it  is  possible  that  physical 
weakness  was  among  them),  the  character 
of  our  friendship  had  during  these  later 
years  completely  changed.  It  was  originally 
formed  in  common  and  very  absorbing  in- 
terests. He  was  not  one  of  those  shallow 
souls  which  think,  or  persuade  themselves 
they  think,  that  such  a  relation  can  con- 
tinue in  vigour  and  in  fruitfulness  when 
its  daily  bread  has  been  taken  away.  The 
feeling  of  it  indeed  remained  on  botli  sides, 
as  you  will  see.  On  my  side,  I  may  say 
that  it  became  more  intense  ;  but  only  ac- 
cording to  that  perversity,  or  infirmity,  of 
human  nature,  according  to  which  we  seem 
to  love  truly  only  when  we  lose.  My 
affection  for  him,   during  those  later  years 

before  his  change,  was,  I  may  almost  say,  intense;  and  there  was  hardly  anytliing^ 
I  think,  which  he  could  have  asked  me  to  do  and  which  I  would  not  have  done.  But 
as  I  saw  more  and  more  through  the  dim  light  what  was  to  happen,  it  became  more 
and  more  like  the  affection  which  is  felt  for  one  departed." 

Hope  wrote  to  the  effect  that  it  AA^ould  hardly  be  possible  "  for  either 
of  us  to  attemi^t  (excej^t  under  one  condition,  for  which  I  daily  pray)  tlie 
restoration  of  entire  intimacy  at  present."    Mr.  Gladstone  thus  replied  :— 

"  6,  Carlton  Gardens.    .June  22nd,  lA^l. 
"  My  DEAii  Hope,— Upon    the    point    most    prominently    put    in  your  welcome    letter 
I  will  only  say  that  you    have    not    misconstrued    me.     Affection  which   is  fed  by   inter- 
course,  and  above   all  by  co-operation   for  sacred   ends,   has  little   need   of  verbal   expres- 
sion,  but   such   expression    is    deeply   ennobling   when   active   relations   have   changed.      It 
W 
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is  no  matter  of  merit  to  me  to  feel  strongly  on   the   subject   of  that  change.     It   may  be 
little  better  than  pure  selfishness.     I  have  too  good  reason  to  know  what  this  year  has 
cost  me  ;    and  so    little    hope  have    I  that  the  places  now  vacant  can 
be  filled  up  for  me,   that   the  marked  character  of  these   events    in  re- 
James  Hone         ference  to  myself  rather  teaches  me  this  lesson— the  work  to  which  I 
had  aspued  is  reserved  for  other  and  better  men.     And  if  that  be  the 
Divine   will,   I  so  entirely  recognise  its   fitness  that  the  grief  would  so 
far  be  small  to  me  were  I  alone  concerned.     The  pain,  the  wonder,  and  the  mystery  is  this 
— that  you   should    have    refused    the    higher    vocation    you    had    before  you.      The  same 
word!>.   and  all  the  same  words,   I  should  use  of    Manning    too.      Forgive  me  for  giving 
utterance  to  what  I  believe  myself  to  see  and  know ;   I  will  not  proceed  a  step  further  in 
that  direction. 

'•  There  is  one  word,  and  one  only,  in  your  letter  that  I  do  not  interpret  closely. 
Separated  we  are,  but  I  hope  and  think  not  yet  estranged.  Were  I  more  estranged  I 
should  bear  the  separation  better.  If  estrangement  is  to  come  I  know  not,  but  it  will 
only  be,  I  think,  from  causes  the  operation  of  which  is  still  in  its  infancy— causes  not 
aft'ecting  me.  Why  should  I  be  estranged  from  you?  I  honour  you  even  in  what  I 
think  jour  error:  why,  then,  should  my  feelings  to  you  alter  in  anything  else?  It  seems 
to  me  as  though,  in  these  fearful  times,  events  were  more  and  more  growing  too  large 
for  our  puny  grasp,  and  that  we  should  the  more  look  for  and  trust  the  Divine  purpose 
in  them,  when  we  find  they  have  wholly  passed  beyond  the  reach  and  measure  of  our 
own.  'The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple:  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him.'  The 
veiy  afilictions  of  the  present  time  are  a  sign  of  joy  to  follow.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
irill  be  done,  is  still  oiu"  prayer  in  common :  the  same  prayer,  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  a 
prayer  which  absorbs  everj-  other.  That  is  for  the  future  :  for  the  present  we  have  to 
endure,  to  trust,  and  to  pray  that  each  day  may  bring  its  strength  with  its  burden,  and 
its  lamp  for  its  gloom. 

Ever  yours  with  unaltered  aftection, 

•■  W.  E.  Gladstone."* 

"Writing  twenty-two  years  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott,  Mr. 
Gladstoue  says  of  the  beautiful  letter  to  which  the  above  was  the  reply : — 

'■  It  was  the  epitaph  of    our  friendship,  which    continued  to  live,   but  only,   or  almost 

only,  as  it  lives  between  those  who  inhabit  separate  worlds.     On  no  daj"  since  that  date, 

I  think,  was  he  absent  fiom  my  thoughts ;  and  now  I  can  scarcely  tear 

Alte-thoughts       niyself  from  the  fascination  of  writing  about  him.     ...     If  anything 

which   it  contains    has    hurt  you,   recollect   the  chasm  which  separates 

our  points  of   view ;    recollect    that   what    came    to    him    as    light  and 

blessing  and  emancipation,  had  never  offered  itself  to  me  otherwise  than  as  a  temptation 

and  a  sin ;  recollect    that   when    he  found  what    he    held    his   '  pearl  of    gieat  price,'   hi> 

discovery  was  to  me  beyond  what    I    could   describe,   not   only  a  shock  and  a  grief,   but 

a  danger  too.     I  having  given  jou  my  engagement,   you  having  accepted   it,   I  have  felt 

that   I   must  above    all    things    be    true,   and    that    I    could    only    be    true  by  telling  you 

everything.     If    I    have    traversed  some  of    the    ground    in   sadness,   I   now  turn    to   the 

brighter  thouplit   of  his    present    light    and  peace  and  progress ;    maj'  thej-  be    his    more 

and   more  abunrlantly,   in  that  world   where    the    shadows    that  our  sins  and  follies  cast 

no  longer  darken  the  aspect  and  glory  of  the  truth;    and  may  God  ever  bless  you,   the 

daughter  of  my  friend  !"t 

Two  .such  losses  might  well   set   Mr.  Gladstoue   thinking  how  he  could 

recoustruct  his  purposes   in  questions  ecclesiastical.     Even   in  the  domain 

of    Church    policy    he    was    far    too    good    a    politician    to 

Effect  of  the       disregard  changing   circiuustances ;    and  the  changes  about 

Secessions  upon  Mr.  this   time   had    been    sufficiently  remarkable.      How   deeply 

a  stone.         they  impressed   Mr.  Gladstone   may  be   illustrated    from  an 

article  on   the   Evangelical   movement   published   in    LSTO   in 

(.lie  Britiffh  Quarterly  Keiieic  : — 

•  "Memoirs  of  Hope-Scott,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  88.  89.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii..  pp.  280,  287. 
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"  Equally  undeniable  is  it  that  the  Church  of  England  has  supplied  her  Romaa 
relative  during  our  time,  and  especially  between  1840  and  1850,  ■with  an  unrivalled 
band  of  recruits.  A  pamphlet  recently  printed,  under  the  title  of  'Rome's  Recruits,' 
enumerates  about  three  thousand.  Of  these  several  hundreds  are  clergymen;  and 
persons  of  title  are  also  numerous.  Some  of  these  seceders  -were  persons  brought  for 
the  fii'st  time  under  strong  religious  influences.  Some  cases  may  liave  been  due  to 
personal  idiosyncrasies ;  some  to  a  strong  reaction  from  pure  unbelief ;  some  came  from 
Presbyterianism,  the  merest  handful  from  Nonconformity,  or,  on  the  other  side,  from, 
the  old-fashioned  Anglican  precinct  represented  by  men  like  Archljishop  Howley,  Bishop 
Blomfield,  or  Dr.  Hook.  Very  many,  and  especially  among  women,  made  the  change 
through  what  may  be  called  pious  appetite,  without  extended  Icnowledge  or  careful 
inquiry.  But  there  was  a  large,  and,  still  more,  an  important  class,  not  included  within 
any  of  these  descriptions ;  principally  clerical,  but  not  without  a  lay  fraction,  made  up 
of  men  competent  in  every  way  by  talent,  attainment,  position,  character,  to  exercise  a 
judgment,  which  judgment  they  did  exercise  in  general  to  their  own  heavy  temporal 
prejudice.  The  secession  of  this  body  of  men  is  a  conspicuous  event,  of  the  first  order  in 
the  Anglican  religious  history  of  a  very  remarkable  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  inquire,  What  persons  are  responsible,  and  what  system  is  responsible,  for  this  result? 
From  more  than  one  point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  serious 
disaster,  inasmuch  as  it  has  sharpened  the  outlines  and  heightened  the  pretensions  of 
Romanism  not  less  decidedly  than  it  thinned  the  regimental  forces  of  the  Anglican 
system,  and  for  a  time  utterly  disparaged,  if  it  did  not  destroy  its  credit." 

In  liis  "Chapter  of  Autobiography,"*  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  the  im- 
portant effect  which  tlie  reUgioiis  movements  of  tliese  years  had  upon 
his  views  as  to  ecclesiastical  policy.  All  parties  in  the  State  had  now 
abandoned  the  idea  of  asserting  for  the  Anglican  Church  "those 
exclusive  claiiiis"  which  Mr  .Gladstone  himself  had  so  earnestly  affirmed 
by  speech  and  writing  in  the  first  decade  of  his  political  life,  but 
which  "become  positively  unjust  in  a  divided  country  governed  on 
popular  principles."  "  I  for  one,"  he  said,  speaking  of  the  earlier  years  ol 
the  Oxford  movement — 

"formed  a  completely  false  estimate  of  what  was  about  to  happen;  and  believed  that 
the  Church  of  England  through  the  medium  of  a  regenerated  clergy  and  an  intelligent 
and  attached  laity,  would  not  only  hold  her  ground,  but  would  even  in  great  part 
probably  revive  the  love  and  the  allegiance  both  of  the  masses  who  were  wholly  falling 
away  fi-om  religious  observances,  and  of  those  large  and  powerful  Nonconforming  bodies, 
the  existence  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  no  other  cause  than  the  neglect  of  its 
duties  by  the  National  Church,  wiiich  had  long  left  the  people  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd. 

"  And  surely  it  would  have  required  either  a  deeply  saturnine  or  a  marvellously 
prophetic  mind  to  foretell  that,  in  ten  or  twelve  more  years,  that  powerful  and  dis- 
tinguished generation  of  clergy  would  be  broken  up :  that  at  least  a  moiety  of  the 
most  gifted  sons,  whom  Oxford  had  reared  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  hurling  at  her  head  the  hottest  bolts  of  the  Vatican :  that,  with  their  deviation 
on  the  one  side,  there  would  arise  a  not  less  convulsive  rationalistic  movement  on  the 
other;  and  that  the  natural  consequences  would  be  developed  in  endless  contention  and 
estrangement,  and  in  suspicions  worse  than  either,  because  even  less  accessible,  and 
even  more   intractable. 

"There  w^as  an  error  not  less  serious  in  my  estimate  of  English  Nonconformity.  I 
remember  the  astonishment  with  which  at  some  period— I  think  in  1851-2 — after  ascertain- 
ing the  vast  addition  which  had  been  made  to  the  number  of  churches  in  the  country, 
I  discovered  that  the  multiplication  of  chapels,  among  those  not  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  had  been  more  rapid  still. 

"  But  besides  the  immense  extension  of  its  material  and  pastoral  organisation,  English 
Nonconformity  (in  general)   appears  now  to  have  founded  itself  on  a  principle  of  its  own, 

*  "Gleanings,"  vol.  vii.,  pp.  143,  144. 
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which  forbids  the  alliance  of  the  civil  power  with  religion  in  any  particular  form  or 
forms.  I  do  not  embrace  that  principle.  But  I  must  observe,  in  passing,  that  it-  is  not 
less  unjust  than  it  is  common,  to  stigmatise  those  who  hold  it  as  'political  Dissenters'; 
a  phrase  implying  that  they  do  not  dissent  on  religious  grounds.  But  if  they,  because 
they  object  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  are  political  Dissenters,  it  follows  that 
ail  who  uphold  it  are  political  Churchmen." 

We  uow  return  to  the  political  world,  -whicli  was  to  be  cliTided  for  the 
Qext  fotu'  years  between  the  rival  bttt  incompatible  attractions  of  pros- 
perous Budgets  and  slio^vy  diplomacy.     The  line  of  cleavage 

A  Confusion  of     separated  Cabinets  as  well  as  Parliaments,  giving  additional 

Parties,  1850.  complexity  to  an  almost  unprecedented  conftisiou  of  parties. 
It  is  the  one  great  interest  of  the  time,  this  long-sustained 
but  unequal  contest,  which  ended  so  miserably  and  disastrously  in  the 
Ci'imean  TVar.  In  other  respects  political  animosities  asserted  their  tra- 
ditional predominance  over  political  principles ;  and  a  sttperficial  observer 
might  easily  have  neglected  the  great  principle  which  underlay  the  petty 
intrigues  of  the  leaders  and  the  petty  skirmishes  of  the  factions. 

The  old  political  highways  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  more  rapid 
lines  of  progress  had  hardly  been  planned,  much  less  laid  down.  Under 
such  conditions  the  strongest  and  most  courageous  of  j^oliticians  could 
not  maintain  a  rigid  and  uudeviating  course.  The  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1850  was  remarkable  for  a  clever  political  manoeuvre  by  which 
Disraeli — who  had  now  sticceeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  Protectionist 
party— contrived  to  detach  Mr.  Gladstone  from  Peel  and  Graham,  and 
nearly  defeated  the  Whig  Government.  He  moved  for  a  committee  to 
consider  a  re\'ision  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  It  was  a  plan  for  compensating  the  cottntry  gentlemen  for  the 
loss  of  Protection  by  i  elieving  them  of  rates :  and  Mr.  Gladstone  persuaded 
himself  to  vote  for  it  on  the  ground  that  the  incidence  of  the  Poor  rate 
was  unequal,  and  that  the  farmer  and  the  independent  yeoman  would  be 
the  persons  to  benefit  by  the  change.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's conduct — still  less  his  theory — on  this  occasion,  the  first  and  the 
last  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  found  in  that  quarter  any  positive  support 
to  the  fatal  but  enticing  policy  of  Imperial  doles  or  grants  in  aid  of  local 
taxation. 

On  the  Australian  Colonies  Government  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  again  tried  to 
beat  the  Government  by  supporting  an  amendment  of  Spencer  Walpole's, 
wliich  Avould  have  strengthened  the  Crown,  and  an  amendment  of 
Molesworth's,  which  would  have  weakened  it,*  and  by  himself  moving 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  which  woidd  have  given  ecclesiastical  autononij- 
to  the  Colonial  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  England.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
\va«  in  a  mood  of  chronic  and  often  reactionary  opposition  :  for  he  spoke 
ill  favottr  of  a  motion  which  would  have  excepted  the  West  Indian 
colonists  from  Free  Trade,  and  opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Royal 
Cfdiiinission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  English  and  Irish  xuiiversities 
—an  inquiry  Avhich  led  to  the  first  great  beneficial  measure  of  University 
RftVam.     But  these  delinquencies  were  amply  compensated  in  June. 

•  Walpole  moved  to  substitute  two  Chambers  for  one— a  lower  wliich  would  be 
elective,  and  an  upper  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Molesworth  moved  to  omit  the 
clauses  which  gave  the  Colonial  Office  power  to  disallow  Colonial  laws. 
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Lord    Palmerston's    foi^eign    policy,    a!  ••  <iys    offensive    in    its  form,   had 
now  Leooine  quite  intolerable  in    its  substance.     In  the  i^revious  year  his 
irterferences    had    justified    Macaulay's   admiration.      Now, 
instead  of  protecting  the  Sicilians,  he  was  bullying  Greece.       Palmerston's 
France,   of  whose   friendship  he  had  boasted    in  1849,  had     Foreign  Policy, 
withdrawn   her   ambassador  from  London.      The    situation 
was    exceedingly    grave,    for    Russia    supported    France ;    but    an    element 
of  the  ridiculous  was  imparted  by  the  character  of  one  of  the  dt'amatis 
pet^sonce,  Don   Pacifico,  a  Maltese  Jew  and  an  English  subject,  who  gave 
ills    name    to    the    piece.      Don    Pacifico's    house    had    been 
sacked  by  an  Athenian  mob,    and    the   Greek  Government    The  Case  of  Don 
was  unwilling  to  compensate  him  on  his  own  terms.     For      Pacifico,  1850. 
this  and  other  smaller   offences    Palmerston    prosented    an 
ultimatum  ;  and  when  the  Greek  Government  procrastinated,  he  despatched 
a  fleet  to  the  Piraeus,  which  seized  a  number  of  Greek  vessels.      For  these 
proceedings  Stanley  carried  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Lords.     Roebuck  came  to  the  rescue  in  the  Commons  by  asking 
the  House  to  assent  to  a  preposterous  resolution  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government  was  "calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  country,  and  in  times  of  unexampled  difficulty  to  preserve  ])eace 
between    England   and   the   other  nations  of  the  world."      A  great  debate 
arose  on  the  24th  of  June,   1850.     When  Lord    Palmerston 
began  his  reply  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate  it  was       Palmerston's 
already  late.      For    five    hours    he    defended    himself    with  Speech, 

almost  superhuman  energy  and  skill.  Success  might  have 
seemed  imi^ossible.  But  Palmerston  knew  only  too  well  the  Aveaker  side 
of  the  English  character ;  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion  by  descending  to 
the  level  of  his  audience.  Unfortunately,  but,  considering  the  hour,  not 
unnaturally,  the  report  of  the  speech  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  its  way  a  )uasterpiece  of  oratory.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  hour,  when  he  thought  that  he  had  made  sufiiciently 
manifest,  by  comparison  with  Continental  Powers,  the  splendour  of  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  his  country,  Palmerston  remarked  that 
he  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  attempt  to  turn  him  out  : — 

"The  Government  of  a  great  country  like  this  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of  fair  and 
legitimate  ambition  to  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  allowed 
to  guide  the  policy  and  to  influence  the  destinies  of  such  a  country ;  and  if  ever  it  was 
an  object  of  honourable  ambition,  more  than  ever  must  it  be  so  at  the  moment  at 
which  I  am  speaking." 

And  so  on  until  he  ended  triumphantly  :— 

"  I  therefore  fearlessly  challenge  the  verdict  which  this  House,  as  representing  a 
political,  a  commercial,  a  constitutional  country,  is  to  give  on  the  question  now  before 
it;  whether  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  conducted,  and  the  sense  of  duty  which  has  led  us  to  think  ourselves  bound  to  afford 
protection  to  our  fellow  subjects  abroad,  are  proper  and  fitting  guides  for  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  government  of  England ;  and  whether,  as  the  Roman  in  days  of 
old  held  himself  fj-ee  from  indignity,  when  he  could  say  Civis  Rotnanus  sum,  so  ako 
a  British  subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel  confident  that  the  watchful 
eye  and  the  strong  arm  of  England  will  protect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong." 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  27th,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered 
his  famous   reply,    which    has   already    been    noticed    in    the    Introduction 
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to  this  work.*     Our  admiration  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  there 
was    only    one    sliort    day    to    prepare    the    purple   patch— the    answer   to 
Ciris  Romanxis  siitn.      In  the  prelude  the  subject  of  Lord 
Mr.  Gladstone's    Palmerston's    foreign    policy    is    introduced    and    divided. 
Reply.  Then  the  specific  cases  of   Palmerston's  high-handed   inter- 

ference, the  cases  of  Don  Pacifico  and  Mr.  Finlay,  are 
brought  into  view  in  their  bearing  on  international  law — a  subject  the 
importance  of  which  "no  words  would  exaggerate  or  even  adequately 
express,"  though  the  restraints  which  it  imposes  might  not  please  the 
occupants  of  the  Ministerial  benches,  "or  harmonise  Avith  their  sense  of 
their  mission  to  jDropagate  liberal  opinions  throughout  the  Avorld."  Of 
course,  grievances  must  sometimes  arise  for  which  no  legal  remedy 
coiild  be  had  from  the  tribunals  of  another  countiy,  and  for  Avhich 
other  remedies  had  to  be  sought.  That  subject  was  one  of  the  utmost 
delicacy ;  but  it  need  not  detain  them  :— "  I  contend  that  in  the  cases 
before  us  Mr.  Finlay  and  Mr.  Pacifico  did  not  exhaust,  nor  try  to 
exliaust,  the  remedies  which  the  laws  of  Greece  supplied." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  pause  at  the  point  where  Mr.  Gladstone 
discusses  Don  Pacifico's  claims,  and  contrasts  the  inventory  of  his 
furniture — the  couch  worth  £170,  the  china  dinner-service  worth  £140, 
etc. — with  the  fact  that  he  had  not  (outside  his  jewels,  his  furniture, 
and  his  clothes)  a  single  farthing  except  a  little  plate  pledged  to  the 
Bank  of  Athens  for  £30.  The  man  was  a  pauper  in  all  other  respects 
saAc  this:  that  "there  was  not  an  ordinary  article  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  his  house.  Everything  in  it  was  a  specimen  of  the  richest 
and  rarest  of  its  kind." 

The  orator  lingers  almost  lovingly  over  the  antithesis.  Let  us  pass 
from  the  particular  case  of  the  astute  pauper  JeAv,  who  knew  so  well 
"  where  his  best  market  lay,"  to  the  general  principle  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone set  xvp  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  Jingoes.  But  before 
beginning  the  closing  section  of  his  speech,  Avith  its  burning  rhetoric  of 
denunciation,  he  relieves  the  tension  for  a  moment  and  indulges  in  a 
generosity  of  praise  Avhich  only  makes  the  subsequent  censure  more 
sweeping  and  irresistible.  Bad  as  was  the  policy  of  Palmerston,  they  had 
had  some  compensation  : — 

"  We  had  the  compensation  of  hearing  a  great  speech  from  tlie  noble  lord ;  and,  Sir, 
I  for  one  assure  the  House,  that— as  far  as  it  goes— I  do  not  undervalue  that  compensa- 
tion. I  respectfully  assure  the  noble  lord,  if  he  will  permit  me,  that  no  man  who  sits 
in  this  House  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  masterly  character  of  that  s]);'ech,  alike 
remarl^able  as  a  i)liysical  and  an  intellectual  effort.  No  man,  even  of  those  wlio  sit 
beside  liim,  listened  with  keener  admiration  and  delight,  while  fi'om  the  dusk  of  one  day 
until  the  dawn  of  the  next,  the  noble  lord  defended  his  policy,  and,  through  the  live- 
long summer's  night,  the  British  House  of  Commons,  crowded  as  it  was,  hung  upon 
his  lips." 

What  then  was  the  antagonistic  principle  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  friends  advanced  to  tlie  rule  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's  procccMlings  ? 

"  I  answer  him  in  tiiat  one  word  to  Avhich  I  have  referred ;  it  is  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries.  I  subscribe  to  those  declara- 
tions of  general    maxims   which   fell   from   him ;    everything    depends    upon    the    tone  and 

'  See  p.  46. 
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spirit  of  the  man  who  has  to  act  upon  them.  They  are  in  themselv^es  but  vague  abstrac- 
tions ;  they  acquire  life  and  weight  and  vigour  only  as  they  take  effect  in  administra- 
tive acts.  Greatly  as  I  respect,  in  general,  tlie  courage,  the  energy,  the  undaunted 
patriotism  of  the  noble  lord,  I  accuse  him  of  this,  that  his  policy  is  marked  and 
characterised  by  what  I  must  call  a  spirit  of  interference.  I  hold  this  to  be  a  funda- 
mental fault,  a  fault  not  to  be  excused.  The  noble  lord  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  does 
not  go  abroad  to  propagate  extreme  opinions  in  other  countries.  .  .  .  No  doubt  he  has 
the  feeling,  the  feeling  of  every  Englishman,  a  sincere  desire  that  when  a  legitimate 
opportunity  creates  itself  and  makes  it  our  duty,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
public  law,  to  exercise  a  British  influence  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  other 
countries,  that  influence  should  be  exercised  in  the  spirit  which  we  derive  from  our  own 
free  and  stable  form  of  government,  and  in  the  sense  of  extending  to  such  countries, 
as  far  as  they  are  able  and  desirous  to  receive  them,  institutions  akin  to  those  of  which 
we  know  from  experience  the  inestimable  blessings." 

On  this  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion ;  but  then  came  the 
question — 

"  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  to  go  abroad  and  make  occasions  for  the  propagation  even 
of  the  political  opinions  which  we  consider  to  be  sound?  I  say  we  are  not.  I  complain 
of  the  noble  lord  that  he  is  disposed  to  make  these  occasions ;  nay,  he  boasts  that 
he  makes  them.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  object  to  the  propagandism  even  of  moderate  reform.  In 
propoi'tion  as  the  representation  is  alluring,  let  us  be  on  our  guard.  .  .  .  Inter- 
ference in  foreign  countries,  Sir,  according  to  my  mind,  should  be  rare,  deliberate, 
decisive  in  character,  and  effectual  for  its  end.  Success  will  usually  show  that  you  saw 
your  way,  and  that  the  means  you  used  were  adapted  and  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Such,  if  I  read  these  aright,  were  the  acts  done  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the  nature  of  inter- 
vention ;  they  were  few  and  they  were  effectual— effectual  whether,  when,  in  his  own 
noble  language,  he  'called  tlie  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old,'  or  when,  founding  himself  on  the  obligations  of  public  law,  he  despatched  the 
troops  of  England  to  prevent  the  march  of  a  Spanish  force  into  Portugal." 

Very  different  was  the  policy  of  Lord  Pahnerston.  He  was  no  true 
protector  of  Englishmen  abroad  and  of  the  oppressed  of  other  countries. 
He  insinuated  groundless  suspicions  in  order  to  justify  his  policy.  "  In 
vain  do  you  talk  to  us  of  a  knot  of  foreign  consioirators ;  the  only  knot 
of  foreign  conspirators  against  the  noble  lord  is  the  combined  opinion 
of  civilised  Europe."  This  brings  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  verge  of  his 
peroration  : — 

'  And  now  I  will  grapple  with  the  noble  lord  on  the  ground  which  he  selected  for 
himself,  in  the  most  triumphant  portion  of  his  speech,  by  his  reference  to  those  emphatic 
words,  Civis  Romanus  sum.  He  vaunted,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  that 
under  his  Administration  an  Englishman  should  be,  throughout  the  world,  what  the 
citizen  of  Rome  had  been.  What,  then.  Sir,  was  a  Roman  citizen?  He  was  the  member 
of  a  privileged  caste  ;  he  belonged  to  a  conquering  race,  to  a  nation  that  held  all  others 
bound  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  For  him  there  was  to  be  an  exceptional 
system  of  law ;  for  him  principles  were  to  be  asserted,  and  by  him  rights  were  to  be 
enjoyed,  that  were  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  such,  then,  the  view  of  the  noble 
lord  as  to  the  relation  Avhich  is  to  subsist  between  England  and  other  countries?  Does 
he  make  the  claim  for  us  that  we  are  to  be  uplifted  upon  a  platform  high  above  the 
standing-ground  of  all  other  nations?  It  is,  indeed,  too  clear,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
pressions, but  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  viscount,  that  too  much  of 
this  notion  is  lurking  in  his  mind  ;  that  he  adopts,  in  part,  that  vain  conception  tliat  we, 
forsooth,  have  a  mission  to  be  the  censors  of  vice  and  folly,  of  abuse  and  imperfection, 
among  the  other  countries  of  the  world  ;  that  we  are  to  be  the  universal  schoolmasters ; 
and  tliat  all  those  who  hesitate  to  recognise  our  office  can  be  governed  only  by  prejudice 
or  personal  animosity,  and  should  have  the  blind  war  of  diplomacy  forthwith  decLared 
against    them.     And   certainlj',    if  the   business   of  a   Foreign   Secretary  properly  were   to 
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carry  on  diplomatic  wars,  all  must  admit  tliat  the  nol)le  lord  is  a  master  in  the  discharge 
of  his  functions.  What,  Sir.  ought  a  Foreign  Secretary  to  be  ?  Is  he  to  be  like  some 
gallant  knight  at  a  tournament  of  old.  pricking  forth  into  the  lists,  armed  at  all  points, 
confiding  in  his  sinews  and  his  skill,  challenging  all  comers  for  the  sake  of  honour,  and 
having  no  other  duty  than  to  lay  as  many  as  possil)le  of  his  adversaries  sprawling  in  the 
dust  ?    If  such  is  the  idea  of  a  good  Foreign  Secretary,  I,  for  one,  would  vote  to  the  noble 
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lord  Ills  present  ai)])oiiituient  foi-  Iiis  life.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  the  duty  of  a 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Atlairs  to  l)e  of  such  a  ciiaracter.  1  understand  it  to  l)e  his  duty  to 
conciliate  peace  witli  dignity.  I  think  it  to  l)e  the  very  tirst  of  ail  his  duties  studiously  to 
oliserve,  and  to  exalt  in  honour  above  maid<ind,  that  great  code  of  princii)les  winch  is 
termeil  llie  law  of  nations,  whicli  the  honourable  and  learned  meml)er  for  Sheftield  has 
found,  indeed,  to  l>e  very  vague  in  its  nature,  and  greatly  dependent  on  the  discretion 
of  each  particular  country,  but  in  which  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  ami  noble 
monumiMil  of  human  wisdom,  foimded  on  the  combined  dictates  of  reason  and  experience, 
a  prccjiius  iidieritance  be(|ueathed  to  us  by  the  generations  that  have  gone  before  us.  and 
i\  linn  f(Jwndalion  on  which  we    umst   tcike   cjire   to    build  whatever    it  may  be  our  i)art  to 
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add  to  their  acquisitions,  if,  indeed,  we  wish    to    maintain  and  to  consolidate  the  brotlier- 
hood  of  nations  and  to  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world. 


"  Sir,  I  say  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  tends  to  encourage  and  confirm  in  us  that  which 
is  our  besetting  fault  and  weakness,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  Let  an  English- 
man travel  where  he  will  as  a  private  person,  he  is  found  in  general  to  be  uprigiit,  high- 
minded,  brave,  liberal,  and  true;  but,  with  all  this,  foreigners  are  too  often  sensible  of 
something  that  galls  them  in  his  presence,  and  I  apprehend  it  is  because  he  has  too 
great  a  tendency  to  self-esteem — too  little  disposition  to  regard  the  feelings,  the  habits,  and 
the  ideas  of  others.  Sir,  I  find  this  characteristic  too  plainly  legible  in  the  policy  of  the 
noble  lord.  I  doubt  not  that  use  will  be  made  of  our  present  debate  to  work  upon  this 
peculiar  weakness  of  the  English  mind.  The  people  will  be  told  that  those  wlio  oppose  the 
motion  are  governed  by  personal  motives,  have  no  regard  for  public  principles,  no  enlarged 
ideas  of  national  policy.  You  will  take  your  case  before  a  favourable  jury,  and  you  think 
to  gain  your  verdict;  but.  Sir,  let  the  House  of  Commons  be  warned— let  it  warn  itself— 
against  all  illusions.  There  is  in  this  case  also  a  court  of  appeal.  There  is  an  appeal,  such 
as  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Slieffield  has  made,  from  the  one  House  of 
Parliament  to  the  other.  There  is  a  further  appeal  from  this  House  of  Parliament  to  the 
people  of  England ;  but,  lastly,  there  is  also  an  appeal  from  the  people  of  England  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  civilised  world ;  and  I,  for  my  pai't,  am  of  opinion  that  England 
will  stand  shorn  of  a  chief  part  of  her  glory  and  pride  if  she  shall  be  found  to  have  separated 
herself,  through  the  policy  she  pursues  abroad,  from  the  moral  support  which  the  general 
and  lixed  convictions  of  mankind  afford— if  the  day  shall  come  when  she  may  continue  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  the  fear  of  other  nations,  but  in  which  she  shall  have  no  part  in  their 
aftection  and  regard. 

"  No,  Sir,  let  it  not  be  so  ;  let  us  recognise,  and  recognise  with  frankness,  the  equality  of 
the  weak  with  the  strong;  the  principles  of  brotherhood  among  nations,  and  of  their 
sacred  independence.  When  we  are  asking  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  our  fellow-subjects  resident  in  Greece,  let  us  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  let  us 
pay  all  respect  to  a  feeble  State,  and  to  the  infancy  of  free  institutions,  which  we  should 
desire  and  should  exact  from  others  towards  their  maturity  and  their  strength.  Let  us 
refrain  from  all  gratuitous  and  arbitrary  meddling  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  States, 
even  as  we  should  resent  the  same  interference  if  it  were  attempted  to  be  practised  towards 
ourselves.  If  the  noble  lord  has  indeed  acted  on  these  principles,  let  the  Government  to 
which  he  belongs  have  your  verdict  in  its  favour ;  but  if  he  has  departed  from  them,  as  I 
contend,  and  as  I  humblj'^  think  and  urge  upon  you  that  it  has  been  too  amply  proved,  then 
the  House  of  Commons  must  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  its  duty  under  whatever 
expectations  of  momentaiy  obloquy  or  reproach,  because  we  shall  have  done  what  is  right, 
we  shall  enjoy  the  peace  of  our  own  consciousness,  and  receive,  whether  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later,  the  approval  of  the  public  voice  for  having  entered  our  solemn  protest  against 
a  system  of  policy  which  we  believe — nay,  which  we  know — whatever  may  be  its  first  aspect, 
must  of  necessity  in  its  final  results  be  unfavourable  even  to  the  security  of  British  subjects 
resident  abroad,  which  it  professes  so  much  to  study — unfavourable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
country,  which  the  motion  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  asserts  it  preserves— and 
equally  unfavourable  to  that  other  great  and  sacred  object,  .which  also  it  suggests  to  our 
recollections,  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  the  nations  of  the  world." 

Roebuck's    motion   iu  defence  of    the   Government  was  carried    on    tlie 
following  day,  June  28tli,  1850,   by  a  large  majority.      A  phrase  like  Cui.s 
Rouimius  siun  in  a  foreign  language  is  as  effective  with  an 
average  Englishman  as  a  long    word    like  Imperialism    or     The  Division. 
Mesopotamia.     And  even  in  the  minority  there  were  many 
who  voted  merely  from  a  party  point  of  view.     Certainly,  the  list  of  Noes 
is  an  extraordinary  one,  containing  as  it  does,  to  mention  no  others,   the 
names    of   Cobden,    Disraeli,   Gladstone,    Milner    Gibson,    Villiers,   Graham, 
Peel,  Molesworth,  Sibthorp,   Bright  and  Inglis 
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On  the  29th  of  June,  1850,  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  Don   Pacifico 
debate,   Sir  Robert    Peel    was    thrown    from    his    horse,    and  dievi  a  day 

or    two    later    from    the    effects    of    the    fall.      Mr.    Glad- 
Death  of  eir       stone,   in  a  funeral  oration    in    the    House    of    Commons, 
Robert  Peel,  1850.  quoted  with  much  feeling  the  lines  written  by  Sir  Walter 

Scott  on  the  death  of  Pitt.-'  Peel  had  died  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honours,  "yet  it  is  a  death  which  our  human  eyes  will  re- 
gard as  premature  because  we  had  fondly  hoped  that  in  whatever  posi- 
tion he  was  placed,  by  the  weight  of  his  character,  by  the  splendour  of 
his  talents,  by  the  purity  of  his  virtues,  he  would  still  have  been  spared 
to  render  his  country  the  most  essential  sei'vices." 

In  later  days  Mr.   Gladstone  seems  to  have  thought  that  Peel's  repu- 
tation as  a  statesman  stood  somewhat  too  high.      His   great  failure  was 

in  his  Irish  policy,   his  great  virtue   "  that    he    kept   such 

Mr.  Gladstone's    an  enormous  conscience."    Another  of  Peel's  great  qualities 

Estimate  of  Peel,   ^vhich  Mr.  Gladstone  noticed,  perhaps  all  the  more  because 

of  his  own  relative  deficiency  in  it,  was  his  sense  of 
measure.  "He  had  generally  an  exact  sense  of  the  proportion  between 
one  Bill,  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Government ;  also  of  the  proportion 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  same  Bill ;  and  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  leaders  of  his  i^arty  stood  to  their  followers."  Mr.  Gladstone 
appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  quantitative  estimate  of  the  "Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  which  assigns  twenty  pages  to  Parnell  and 
fifteen  to  Peel.  On  this  scale  he  thought  that  Palmerston  would  deserve 
ten  or  twelve,  t 

To  measure  merit  by  pages  is  hard  and  perhajis  unprofitable :  certainly 
the  scales  have  not  yet  been  fashioned  in  which  the  heroic  qualities  of 

Peel  and  his  greatest  follower  can  be  nicely  checked  and 

The  Two  Leaders  balanced.     In   each  the   sense  of  responsibility  was  equally 

Compared.        great,  but  in   the  one  it  Avais  primarily  to  the  nation,  the 

account  of  the  other  was  rendei'cd  through  the  nation  to 
a  personal  and  jealous  God.  Both  were  open  to  conviction  in  different 
degrees,  but  in  degrees  which  raised  them  out  of  the  ruck  of  ordinary 
leaders ;  and  their  courageous  Avillingness  and  extraordinary  ability  to 
interpret  conviction  into  action  sets  them  side  by  side  on  a  pedestal 
almost  lonely  in  its  elevation.  In  one  resi)ect  their  careers  offer  a 
remarkable  antithesis.  Each  in  the  days  of  his  supremacy  possessed  a 
vast  influence.  But  it  Avas  the  individual  Avhom  Peel  bent  to  his  strong 
will ;  Mr.  Gladstone  exercised  his  political  fascination  over  miiltitudes. 
Peel  Jcnew  how  to  choose,  instruct,  and  retain  the  loyal  support  of  his 
lieutenants ;  and  the  little  band  of  administrators  whom  he  had  gathered 
round  him  in  1811  clung  tenaciously  to  his  name  and  the  traditions  of 
his  policy  for  nearly  a  decade  after  his  death.  P(H'1  lacked  those  chai-ms 
of  manner  and  conversation  Avhicli  made  Gladstone  an  ornament  of 
society.  Both  were  far  too  statesmanlike  to  appear  to  be  original ;  and  if, 
in  this  i-esijcct,  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  Avitli  Peel  it  is  rather 
apparent  tlian  real.  Tlie  plans  of  a  simpler  mind  have  a  boldness  of 
outline  tliat  gives  a  decei)tive  impression  of  originality. 

•  See  ante,  p.  83. 

t  Cf.    "Talks   witli    .Mr.  (JhuLslonc,"   by  the   Hon.  Lionel  A.  Tollemache,  pp.  110,12(5-128. 
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The  illness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  third  daughter,  Mary,*  made  it  advisable 
to  spend   three   or   fonr   months   of    the    autumn  and   winter   of  1850-51   in 
Naples.      His  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  and  his  love  of 
the  people  soon  made  him  conversant  with  the  iniquities  of    The    Neapolitan 
Neapolitan   misgovernment.      Thus,   after  a   visit    arranged    Horrors,  1850-51. 
without  any  idea   of  jiolitieal   censure,   and   Avith   a  strong 
piedisposition — as    the    Don    Pacihco    speech   plainly   shows— against   inter- 
fering in  the  domestic  conceins  of  other  nations,  Mr.  Gladstone  retui-ned 


BIVER    VIEW    OF    THE    HOUSE     (m.\RKED    BY    ASTEKISKS)    TS    WHICH    SIR    ROBERT    PEEL    DIED, 
NOW    4,    WHITEHALL    GARDENS. 

{From    a    Contemporary   Dancing    hij    T.    H.    Shepherd.) 

home  "with  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  make 
some  attemjjt  towards  mitigating  the  horrors  amidst  which  the  govein- 
ment  of  that  coxintry  Avas  then  cari-ied  on." 

The  famous  letters  to  Lord  Abertleen.  based  upon  his  researches,  need 
not  detain  the  biographei'.  They  ran  into  many  eflitions  and  Avere 
translated  into  many  languages :  and  they  are  noAv  to  be  found  reprinted 
in  the  fourth  A'olume  of  the  "Gleanings."  One  thing  nnist  not  be  for- 
gotten :  the  picture  Avhich  they  piesent  to  us  of  that  "  hell  on  earth," 
that  "  negation  of  God  created  into  a  system  of  goA^ernmeut,"  is  not  a 
mere   piece   of  word   painting  ;     it   is   the   result  of  personal   iiiAestigation, 


The  child  recovered,  and  was  tlienceforth  called  in  the  family  circle  "3Iary  Naples, 
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of  the  drudgery  of  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity.  These  Xeapolitan  researches  and  their  publication  form  a 
supreme  example  of  effective  alliance  between  practical  pity  and  practical 
courage.  Never  did  the  brave  heart,  the  sensitive  brain,  the  conscience 
righteously  indignant,  more  loyally  and  devotedly  co-operate.  Take  one 
specimen  of  the  narrative,  and  consider  the  hazard  which  these  expe- 
riences involved  for  a  father,  a  husband,  a  statesman  with  a  brilliant 
future  before  him  : — 

"And  how  were  these  detenuti  treated  during  the  long  and  awful  period  of  apprehension 
and  dismay  between  their  illegal  seizure  and  their  illegal  trial  ?  The  prisons  of  Naples 
were  another  name  for  the  extreme  of  filth  and  horror.  I  really  saw  something  of  them,  but 
not  the  worst.  This  I  have  seen,  my  Lord :  the  official  doctors  not  going  to  the  sick 
prisoners,  but  the  sick  prisoners,  men  almost  with  death  in  their  faces,  toiling  upstairs  tothem 
at  that  charnel-house  of  the  Vicaria,  because  the  lower  regions  of  such  a  palace  of  dark- 
ness were  too  foul  and  loathsome  to  allow  it  to  be  expected  that  professional  men 
should  consent  to  earn  bread  by  entering  them.  As  to  diet,  I  must  speak  a  word  for 
the  bread  that  I  saw.  Though  black  and  coarse  to  the  last  degree,  it  was  sound.  The 
soup,  which  formed  the  only  other  element  of  subsistence,  was  so  nauseous,  as  I  was 
assured,  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  of  hunger  could  overcome  the  repugnance  of 
nature  to  it.  I  had  not  the  means  of  tasting  it.  The  filth  of  the  prisons  was  beasth*. 
The  officers,  except  at  night,  hardly  ever  entered  them.  1  was  ridiculed  for  reading 
with  some  care  pretended  regulations  posted  up  on  the  wall  of  an  outer  room.  One  of 
them  was  for  the  visit  of  the  doctors  to  the  sick.  I  saw  the  doctors  with  that  regu- 
lation over  them,  and  men  with  one  foot  in  the  gi-ave  visiting  them,  not  visited  by 
them.  I  have  walked  among  a  crowd  of  three  and  four  hundred  Neapolitan  prisoners ; 
murderers,  thieves,  all  kinds  of  ordinary  criminals,  some  condemned  and  some  uncon- 
denmed,  and  the  political  accused  indiscriminately :  not  a  chain  upon  a  man  of  them, 
not  an  officer  nearer  than  at  the  end  of  many  apartments,  with  many  locked  doors  and 
gratings  between  us;  but  not  only  was  there  nothing  to  dread,  there  was  even  a  good 
deal  of  politeness   to  me  as  a  stranger." 

With  this  visit  began  a  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  Avith  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  James)  Lacaita,  from  whose  recollections— thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  an  Austiian  gentleman— we  are  enabled  to  draw  some 
picturesque  details  of  Mr.  Gladstone^  stay  at  Naples : — 

'•  It  was  in  the  late  autumn  of  1850.    I  was  not  quite  forty  years  old  at  that  time,  and  was 

living  in  Najiles.     As  legal  adviser    to  the    British    Embassy,    I    used   to 

,    go  about  a  great  deal  in  the  English  colony.     One  evening  I  was  dining 

^^^  Re^llections     ^  ^"^'^^^  ^"''^  Leven.     Among  the  guests  was  Gladstone.  .  .  .  After  dinner  he 

drew  me  into  a  corner,  and  we  talked  till  midnight  about  literature  and 

politics.        Gladstone's    catholic   spirit   distributed    itself  over  these  two 

hemispheres  of  public  life.  .  .  .    We  met  constantly  at  the  house  of  the  Ambassador  Temple,  a 

brother  of   Lord  Palmerston.      In  the    evenings  we  used  to  pace  for   hours   in  the    Villa 

Reale.   Gladstone  was  casting    off  under  the  Italian  sky  the   last  chain    that    bound    him 

to   his  Tory  past.      He  had  long  since  given  up   Protection  ;   and  as  he  no  longer  wanted 

Protection  for  the  English  "  Hoch-industrie,"  neither  was  he  any  more  an  orthodox  advocate 

of  the  English  "  Hoch-kirche." 

Then  follows  an  interesting  sketch  of  tlu;  "cold  despotism"  of  King 
Bomba,  with  the  official  murders  and  imi)risouments  and  other  tragic 
horrors  of  that  Domitian  age.  The  Eiiglisli  stuilent  of  the  classics  was 
daily  seeing  and  hearing  cruelties  such  as  he  had  hitherto  only  read  of 
in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus;  and  when  the  day  was  over,  "under  the 
acacias  and  j)alms,  between  the  fountains  and  statues  of  the  Mlla  Reale, 
we   wandered  at  our   pleasure,  turning  oiu*  eyes  now  to  the  sea,   now  to 
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the  world  of  fashion  in  the  Corso,  and  talked  of  the  horrors  of  the  day. 
Gladstone,  who  was  full  of  belief  in  progress,  comforted  me  with  hojies 
of  better  days.  '  Night  would  not  always  lie  over  Naples  ;  the  reactionary 
movement  Avould  spend  its  force.' "  At  Christmas  Lacaita  was  himself 
thrown  into  prison.  On  his  release  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  Lacaita  to  allow 
him  to  rehearse  the  Open  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  if  he  heard  a  word 
that  was  false  or  exaggerated  he  was  to  lift  np  a  finger.  "  So  Gladstone 
read  in  his  sonorons  voice,  which  sounded  to  me  like  a  bell  that  would 
proclaim  to  all  Europe  the  horrors  of  Neapolitan  misrule.  His  heart  beat 
in  sympathy.  I  listened  witlj  bated  breath.  Not  once  had  I  occasion 
to  protest  against  an  incorrect  fact  or  a  wrong  impression.  .  .  .  His 
study  of  '  Darkest  Naples  '  had  been  thorough.  Palmerston  could  justly 
say  in  Parliament  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
carnival  and  visiting  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii,  had  investigated  the  law 
con.rts  and  the  gaols  and  sought  out  the  victims  of  .an  iinrighteous  justice, 
in  order  to  lay  before  all  Europe  proof  of  these  outrageous  attacks  upon 
humanity."  * 

On  his  return  from  Naples  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  Lord  Aberdeen,  his 
chief  political  friend,  that  he  intended  to  proclaim  the  sufferings  of  the 
political  prisoners  at  Naples.  The  ex-Foreign  Secretary,  however,  promised, 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  delay  publication,  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Austrian  Government,  then  the  external  prop  of  Neapolitan  tyranny. 
"  Lord  Aberdeen,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  thirty  years  later, 
"united  as  he  was  with  me  in  friendship  and  affection,  and  being 
possessed  of  great  influence  over  Continental  Governments,  did  me  the 
great  favour  to  endeavour  through  the  Austrian  Government  to  give 
friendly  effect  to  my  remonstrances  and  statements ;  and  when  he 
enth^ely  failed,  as  I  think,  in  that  purpose,  my  appeal  was  made  not 
to  any  Government— not  to  the  House  of  Commons — never  did  I  say  one 
word  in  that  House  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  made  entirely  to  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe  through  the  medium  of  the  Press."  t 

The  italicised  words  mark  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  latter  thought  he  had  been  rather  badly  used.  He 
applied  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg  "  as  an  old  friend  of  the  Austrian 
Government."  But  no  answer  came  for  some  time.  Meanwhile — so  he 
wrote  to  the  Princess  Lieven— 

"Mr.  Gladstone  began  to  grow  impatient.  I  did  not  hear  from  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
and  he  concluded  that  no.  attention  would  be  paid  to  my  letter.  I  had  written  in  May 
and  we  were  in  the  month  of  July ;  ;he  proposed,  therefore,  to  publish  without 
further  delay.  I  remonstrated  against  this,  and  told  him  it  would  place  me  in  a  vei-y 
false  position  with  respect  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  I  thought  he  was  bound  to  wait 
for  the  Prince's  answer,  and  if  that  was  unfavourable,  he  might  then  do  as  he  pleased- 
I  got  him  to  delay  another  fortnight ;  but  at  last,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  he 
sent  his  letter  to  the  Press.  Two  clays  after  the  publication,  Count  Buol  arrived,  bring- 
ing me  a  long  letter  from  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  in  which,  after  discussing  at  length 
the  conditions  and  claims  of  political  offenders,  he  says  that,  had  any  official  application 
been  naade  to  him,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  all   interference;  but  that 

*  Italienische  Reminiscenzen  und  Profile,  von  Sigmund  Miinz,  Wien,  1898,  pp.  218-257 
Herr  Miinz  visited  Sir  James  Lacaita  in  April,  1894.  Sir  James  had  thpn  just  received  a 
delightful  letter  from  Mrs.  Gladstone. 

t  Hansard,  March  3rd,  1882. 
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he  would  confidentially  and  privately  take  measures  to  comply  with  my  wishes ;  and 
this  he  was  the  better  able  to  do,  as  I  had  been  the  means  of  suspending  Gladstone's 
appeal  to    the  public." 

It  was  well  for  humanity  and  Italy  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  two 
days  too  soou,  and  that  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  civilised  world 
rather  than  to  the  "  private  and  confidential  measures  "  of  Austrian 
bureaucracy,  which  was  not  likely  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  in  the 
suppression  of  a  system  similar  to,  though  more  outrageous  than,  that 
for  Avhicli  it  was  itself  directly  responsible  in  northern  Italy.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  somewhat  annoyed :  "  I  have  certainly  much  reason  to 
complain  of  Gladstone ;  but  he  is  so  honest  and  so  perfectlj'  sincere, 
and  we  are  both  personally  and  politically  connected  so  closely,  that, 
although  I  have  not  concealed  my  feelings  from  him,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  entertain  any  resentment.'"  * 

The  Parliamentary  session  of  1851  found  Lord  John  Russell's  Government 
in  difficulties.     The  Peelites  were  an  even  more  uncertain  quantity  than 

ever.     On  February  13tli  Disraeli  nearly  beat  the  Whigs  by 

Lord  John  Russell  a  motion  in  favour   of  relieving  agricultural  distress.     Mr. 

Resigns,  1851.      Gladstone,  embarrassed  by  his  speech  of  the  previous  year, 

neither  spoke  nor  voted.  Graham,  Cardwell,  and  Herbert 
supported  the  Government.  At  the  end  of  February  Lord  John  Russell 
resigned,  but  returned  when  neither  Lord  Derby  nor  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  able  to  form  a  Ministry.  "The  Earl  of  Derby,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  recalling  the  incident  on  March  3rd,  1882, 
"  a])i)lied  to  me  in  1851  to  unite  with  him  in  the  Government.  Our 
communications  on  that  point  terminated  on  his  informing  me  that 
he  was  desirous  of  imposing  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  corn.  The  noble 
lord  .'^aid  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  reverse  the  jjolicy  of  Free 
Trade,  but  to  modif  j"  it.  I  was  opposed  alike  to  a  reversal  or  modification 
of  tliat  policy." 

On  resuming  office  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  his  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  and  Mr,  Gladstone,  "  in  company  with  the  Peelites,    the    Irish 

Roman  Catholics,  and  the  group  led  by  Mi",  Cobden    .     ,     , 

The  Ecclesiastical  actively    resisted     both    Whigs    and   Tories,   but    the   last 

Titles  Bill.        especially,  in  defence  of  religious  liberty."     This  miserable 

Bill,  ushered  into  the  House  by  the  enormous  majority'  of 
395  to  ().■},  was  originally  due  to  Papal  Letters  for  mapping  out  England  into 
Roman  dioceses,  and  to  the  Xo-Popery  agitation  which  had  resulted.  Lord 
John  Russell's  Durham  letter  fanned  the  flames  ;  and  the  Bill  was  devised 
to  turn  Protestant  indignation  into  law.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  "  magnifi- 
cent "  speech— the  epithet  is  Greville's--opi)osed  the  measure  because  it 
taught  religion  to  rely  on  other  support  than  that  of  the  spix'itual  strength 
and  vitaUty  which  could  alone  give  it  vigour  ;  because  its  tendency  was 
to  luidermine  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland ;  because 
it  was  disparaging  to  the  great  principle  of  religious  freedom,  "  on  which 
tliis  wise  and  luiderstanding  people  has  permanently  built  its  legislation 
of  late  years";  and  lastly,  because  it  tended  "to  relax  and  destroy  those 
bonds  of  concord  and  good-will  Avhich  ought  to  unite  all  classes  and 
persuasions  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,"  t 

*  Lord  Ab(!rde(Mi's  bi<)<i;rai)her  refjards  it  as  "  a  somewliat  curious  episode."  Vide  Lord 
Stanmore's  Life  of  Aberdeen,  pi).  203  205.  t  Hansard,  July  4th,  1851. 
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The  introduction  of  the  Eecle.siastical  Titles  Bill  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  the  Peelites  together,  and  of  i)o>.t])oniug,  what  Lord  John  Russell 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  vainly  tried  to  bring  about,  their  coalition 
with  the  Whigs.  Lord  Stanniore  has  pointed  out  the  curious  circum- 
stance that  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  without  any  previous  com- 
munication   or    knowledge    of    each   other's  sentiments,  "  Lord  Aberdeen, 


LORD    JOHX    RISSELL. 
{From  the  Painting  hy  T.  Carrkk,  1844.) 


Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  each  came  independently  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
line  taken  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  meeting  what  was  called  Papal 
aggression,  and  in  which  he  was  supported  by  tlie  vast  majority  of  the 
nation,  was  one  inconsistent  with  the  ti'ue  piinciples  of  religious  liberty, 
and  must  be  firmly  opposed,  at  whatever  saciifice  of  jjopidarity,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a  breach  with  a  Government  with  which  they  were,  on  the 
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■uliole,  in  sympathy."  *  Which  may  fairly  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  Peehte  party  did  not  owe  its  continued  existence  entirely  .to  the 
accident  of   personal  connection. 

When  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought  in 
his  second  and  revised  Budget,  the  Protectionists  made  yet  another  effort. 
On  April  11th   Disraeli    moved  that   '"  in    any  relief  to  be 
Frote:;tioiiist       granted   by  the   remission   or  adjustment    of  taxation,  due 
Activity,  1851.      regard  should    be  paid  to  the  distressed    condition  of  the 
owners    and   occupiers  of    land    in  the  United    Kingdom." 
Laboucheie  replied,   and    Mr.  Gladstone   followed    in  a   remarkably  inter- 
esting  speech,   in  which  he  (1)  explains    as    best   he    can  the    vote    which 
he  gave  for   Disraeli's   very   similar  motion  in  the  preceding  session  ;    (2) 
attacks  Wood's  Budget ;    (3)  declares  that  the  Budget  proposed  by  Disraeli 
is    even  worse  than  that  proposed  by  the    Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  he  Avill  therefore  vote  against  the  motion.     Mr.  Gladstone's   help 
— though  reluctantly  given— saved  the  Whigs. 

In  May  the  popular  wind  created  by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
caught  the  sails  of  the  Government  ship,   and  enabled  it  to  crawl  along 
for  a  few  months    longer.       In   July    the   debates    on    the 
The  Ecclesiastical  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  were  resumed ;  but  when  at  length 
Titles  Bill  Passed.  {^  received  the  Royal  assent,  its  form  was  so  attenuated, 
and  Its  Protestant  vigour  so  abated,  that  Lord  John  him- 
self  admitted  the  aptness  of    Leech's  famous    cartoon  —  "  The    Boy    aa-Iio 
chalked  up  '  No  Popery,'  and  then  ran  aAvay."    The  Act  remained  a  dead 
letter;  and  tAventy  years  later,   when  Mr,  Gladstone  had  the  satisfaction 
of  remoAing  it  from  the  statute-book,  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  its  defence. 
At  the  end    of  the    recess    the    Ministry  suffered    a    fatal    blow.     Lord 
John    Russell,  in    compliance    with    the     Queen's    Avishes,   dismissed    Lord 
Palmerston    from    office    for    expressing     to     the     French 
Dismissal  of  Lord  ambassador  his  approval  of   Louis  Napoleon's  coup  clYtat  ; 
Palmerston,  1851.  Y^ni  ^  few  weeks  later    Lord  Palmerston  carried  an  amend- 
ment to  a  local  militia  Bill,  and  so  had  his  "tit  for  tat"t 
with  Lord  John  Russell. 

In  February.  1852,  Lord  Derby  had  succeeded  Lord  John  Russell  as  Prime 

Minister,  and  Disraeli  anticipated  his  riA'al  by  one    year  as  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchr-quer  and  by  thirteen  years  as  leader  of  the  House 

Position  of  the     of  Commous,     The  position  of  the  Peelites  AAas  peculiar.     Sir 

Peeiites,  1852.      James    Cnaham    inclined    to    an    alliance    with    Lord    John 

Russell,       Mr.    Gladstone    and    Sidney    Herbert    still    clung 

to    the    hope    that    they    might    take,     or    rather    keep,     their    position 

on    the    Liberal    Aving    of    the    Conservative    party.      The   hope,  however, 

Avas    speedily  ui^set  by  Lord   Derby    himself,    Avho    Avent    to  the  country 

Avith  "No    Popery"    and    "Protection."     The    elections   shoAved    that    the 

Conservatives  Avithout   the  Peelites   would    be   in  a   small   minority ;    and 

on   July    21st,    1852,    Avheu    the    elections    Avere    nearly    over.    Lord    John 

Russell  Avrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen   to    propose  a  friendly  concert    between 

tlie  Wliigs  and  Peelites.     After  suggesting  that  they  should  co-operate  in 

a  Free  Trade  resolution  and  an  attack  upon   the  corruption  practised  by 

*  "  Life  of  Lord  Aberdi-.-n."  p.  198, 

t  "I  have  liad,"  he  said   in  his  colloquial  way,   "my  tit  for  tat  with  .Johnny  Russell, 
and  I  turned  him  out  on  Friday  last." 
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the  Tories  at  the  late  elections,  he  goes  on  to  say:  ''The  main  point  is 
to  ascertain  Avhether  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  anouUI  be 
disposed  with  you  and  the  Duke  of  XeAvcastle*  to  concert  with  the  Whigs 
the  course  to  be  adopted  when  Parliament  meets."  On  August  28tli 
he  wrote  to  Lansdowne :  "  Mr.  Gladstone  is  strongly  for  Free  Ti'ade, 
but  evidently  wishes  it  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  Fi'otectionist  party." 


THIS  IS  THE  BOY  WHO  CHALKED  UP  "XO  POPERY!  "-AND  THEN  BAN  iWAY!!! 


{Reduxtion  of  Leech's  Cartoon  in  "  Pditvh."      Ej  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Uradhnnj  &  Agiteiv.) 


It  was  not  likely  that  the  Peelites.  who  found   themselves  holding  the 
balance    between    the    two    pai-ties  Avhen    the    elections  were  over,   would 
care    to    i-eturn    to    the  Tory    fold.      An    important    corre- 
spondence had   been    jiassing   between   the  leading  Peelites,      Coalition  with 
Lord    Aberdeen,  and   Lord   John   Russell    during  the  whole         the  Whigs, 
summer,   by  which  a  compromise  was  at  last  effected.      It 
I'equired    all    Aberdeen's    tact    to    smooth    aAvay    the    difficulties    betA\een 
Gladstone  and    Russell,   the    one    objecting    to  reform,   and  chei-ishing  his 
old  half-i)olitical,   half- religious  hostility  to    the  Whigs,   Avhile    the    other, 
thoiigh  anxious  to  effect  a  comi^romise,  Avas  nettled  by  some  of  Gladstone's 
obsei'vations.     To  Russell   Abeideen  wrote :   "  I  am  soi-ry  you  should  have 
felt  some  displeasure  at  Gladstone's  i-emarks,  although  I  cannot  say  it  is 
surpi'ising    that   you   should    have    done    so;    but    you    nuist  forgive    hi)ii 
for   repeating    sentiments    which  Ave  have  all  of  us  been   in  the  habit  of 

*  Lord  Lincoln  had  succeeded  to  tlie  dukedom  in  1851. 
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constantly  expressing  for  jears.  .  .  .  Gladstone  possesses  so  much  that 
is  excellent  and  amiable  in  character  that  you  may  be  fully  persuaded,  if 
it  should  ever  be  yoiir  fate  to  act  together,  you  will  find  in  him  "nothing 
but  frankness  and  cordiality." 

Who  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  coalition?  Could  Peefs  friends  supply 
the  place  ?  General  opinion  seemed  to  be  coming  round  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 
His  immense  caution,  and  pei-haps  his  unpopularity,  seemed  to  fit  him  for 
the  management  of  a  Coalition  Ministrj'.  His  caution  comes  out  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

"  If  high  character  and  ability  alone  were  required,  yon  would  be  the  person:  but  I  am 
aware  that,  at  present  at  least,  this  would  not  be  practicable.  Whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  Newcastle  or  me  to  undertake  the  concern  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
it  must  be  essentially  with  Liberal  support,  and  with  little  chance  of  accessions  from  the 
Protectionist  camp.  ...  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  effects  of  reform,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
tlie  abuses  are  sufficiently  great  to  justify  those  .who  seek  for  change." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  seat  at  Oxford  had  been  again  assailed,  in  spite  of  the 
many  proofs  which  he  had  given  since  1847  of  his  Conservative  tendencies. 
He  seems  also  to  have  assured  his  friends  in  the  University  that  he  hoped 
to  give  a  general  support  to  Lord  Derby's  Administration ;  for  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  the  countrj'  had  benefited  by  the  change  of 
Government,  and  that  the  Colonies,  in  which  he  continued  to  take 
a  great  interest,  were  l:>eing  better  administered.  But  the  negotiations 
between  Whigs  and  Peelites  had  been  successful,  and  the  Government 
was  doomed  to  perish  by  a  fiiendly  hand.  In  order  to  postpone  defeat, 
Disraeli  swallowed  a  bitter  pill — a  Free  Trade  resolution.  After  this  there 
seemed  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  hope  that  Mi-.  Gladstone,  "the  dark 
horse"  of  the  political  speculators  of  that  day,  might  be  induced  to  join 
the  Government.  Doyle  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  the  fusion  would 
have  taken  place  but  for  one  man.  After  Peel's  death  Disraeli's  presence 
"established  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
Tory  part>'.  Had  it  not  lieen  for  his  being  fixed  across  their  iMth,  I  think 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Herbert,  and  the  other  Peelites  would  have  joined  Lord 
Derby  instead  of  becoming  Wliigs." 

But  though  Disraeli's  digt^stion  had  been  equal  to  the  Free  Trade 
resolution.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  tolerate  his  rival's  finance.     A  Budget 

was   produced  on  the  3rd  of  December.      AMien  the  Hou.se 

Disraeli's  Budget,    had    gone    into    committee    the    Oj^positiou    showed    a    dis- 

1852.  position    to    combine    against    the    whole    scheme    as    soon 

as  the  first  resolution  for  an  extension  and  increase  of 
the  house  tax  had  been  proposed.  On  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate 
(December  10th)  Disraeli  rose  to  reply,  and  made  a  powerful  but  offensive 
.speech,  bristling  with  personalities,  sarcasms,  and  epigrams,  not  a  few 
of  wliicli  were  aimed  at  prominent  Peelites. 

WluMi  Disraeli  sat  down  it  was  alreaily  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  (iladstone  l)ounded  *  to  his  feet,  and  beginning  with  an  indignant 
and   ('V(;n  I'nrions  on.slauglit   upon  tlie   Minister  for  the   i^ersonalities  which 

'  '•1k;{2  it.M'lf,"  .says  Sir  Georv,c  Tn-vclyan,  "could  boa.st  few  more  animated  and  exciting 
.scenes  tliau  that  whidi  was  enacted  during  the  fir.st  three  liours  in  the  morning  of  the 
17tii  of  December,  1852;  when  tiie  Tory  leader,  more  formidable  than  ever  in  the  audacity 
of  despair,  turned   to  l)ay  in  defence  of  his  doomed   Budget  ;    and   when,  at  the   moment 
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had  disfigured  his  speech  and  violated  the  decencies  of  debate,  rushed 
tiiumphantly  upon  figures  and  calculations,  dissected  the  Budget,  and 
destroj^ed  tlie  Ministry.  It  Avas  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  wheu 
the  numbers  were  read  out  :  For  the  Government,  28H ;  against,  305.  The 
Ministers  thus  found  themselves  in  a  minoritj'  of  19,  and  immediately 
resigned. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  following  on  the  adoption  by  tlie 
Derbjdtes  of  a  Free  Trade  resolution,  marks  the  oAeithrow — for  nearly  two 
generations— of  agricultural  or  "  Protectionist  "  finance  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  also  the  prelude  to  the  coming  conflict  between  the  forces  of 
progress  and  reaction  under  the  leadership  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli. 

Under  date  Fi'iday,  December  23rd,  Greville  writes  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  purlieus  of  Whiggism,  but  that  the  Derby ites  are  "  quite 
frenzied."  The  storj"  illustrating  this  (which  he  copied  from  his  morning 
paper)  is  well  known,   and  in  the  main,  at  any  i-ate,  true  : — 

"  The  other  day  twentj' ruffians  of  the  Carlton  Club  gave  a  dinner  there  to  Beresford,  to 
celebrate  wliat  they  consider  his  acquittal !  After  dinner,  when  they  got  drunk,  they  went 
upstairs,  and  finding  Gladstone  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  some  of  them  proposed  to  throw 
him  out  of  the  window.  This  they  did  not  quite  dare  to  do.  but  contented  themselvea 
with  giving  some  insulting  message  or  order  to  the  waiter,  and  then  went  away." 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,"  said  the  Tunes  in  its  first  leading  article  on  the 
same  day,  "has  had  the  misfortune  of  belonging  to  a  society  to  which 
persons  were  admitted  ignorant   or  regardless   of    the   decencies   of    life." 

While  the  Tories  were   raging  over  their  defeat,   "The 
Government  of  All  the  Talents,"  including  Peelites,  Whigs,      The  Aberdeen 
and  one  Radical— Sir  William  Molesworth— was  in  process     Ministry.  1352. 
of  formation.     The  very  strength  of  the  Government  was 
a  source   of  weakness.      "In   the    present    Cabinet,"    says    Grenville,    "are 
five  or  six  first-rate  men  of  equal  or  nearly  ecpial    pietensions,   none   of 
them    likely  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  or  defer  to  the  o])iuions   of 
any  other,   and  everyone    of   these    five   or   six   considering  himself  abler 
or  more  important  than  their  Premier." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  *  :— 

Earl  of  Aberdeen      First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 

Lord  Cranworth         Lord  Chancellor.       [Prime  Minister, 

Earl  Granville  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Mr.   Gladstone Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Viscount  Palmerston  Home  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle Secretary  for  Colonies. 

Lord  John  Russell Foreign  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Graham     First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.' 

Mr.   Sidney  Herbert Secretary  at  War. 

Sir  Charles   Wood     President  of  the  Indian  Board. 

Sir  William  Molesworth First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne       [No  Office]. 

that  friends  and  foes  alike  thought  that  the  last  word  had  been  ^spoken  on  either  .side, 
.\Ir.  Gladstone  bounded  on  to  the  floor  amidst  a  storm  of  cheering  and  counter-cheering 
such  as  the  walls  of  Parliament  have  never  re-echoed  since,  and  plunged  stiaight  into 
tlie  heart  of  an  oration  which,  in  a  single  day,  doubled  his  influence  in  Parliament  and 
his  popularity  in  the  countrj'."— "  Life  of  Macaulay,"  chapter  xiii. 

*  A  fine  engraving  of  this  Cabinet,  reproduced  on  page  "377,  is  to  be  seen  vu  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  with  the  signatui-e  of  each  member  attached. 
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There  was  some  objection  to  Mr.  Gladstone  being  made  Chancellor  of 
the    Exchequer    on    the    ground    that    he    had    committed  himself  on  the 

income-tax.    At  Oxford  his  re-election  was  violently  opposed  : 

Mr  Gladstone  as     bnt  he   Avas    retnrned  by  a  majority  of  124  over  Perceval. 

CcanceUor.         j^   shonld   be  observed,  hoAvever,   in  apology  for  his  Oxford 

opponents,  that  this  conjnnction  with  Russell  and  Moles- 
worth  was  Avhat  opened  the  eyes  of  many  Oxford  Tories  to  the  groAvth 
of  his  Liberalism.  Of  these  Archdeacon  Denison  was  most  prominent ; 
nor  did  that  great  dignitary  underestimate  his  oavu  importance,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  letter,  wi-itten  on  Christmas  Day,  1852,  and 
published  by  Percevals   Committee  :— 

"  My  dear  Gladstoxe, — The  day  on  which  I  make    this    communication  to  you  adds 

more  than   I  can  express  in  words  to  my  deep   pain    and    to  my  sense    of   responsibility 

in    making    it.     After    a    week    of    anxious    suspense,   the   fact    of    the 

A  Letter  from  Arch-  existence  of  a  Coalition  Government— (.e.   of    a    Government    in    which 

deacon  Denison.     you    are    joined    with    Lord    .John    Russell— with    Lord    Lansdowne    in 

the  Cabinet  * — may  be  said  to  be  ascertained. 

"  I  wish  to  use  few  words  where  every  one  I  write  is  so  bitterly  distressing  to  me. 

and  must,   I  cannot  doubt,   be  little   less   so    to    yourself,    and    to    many    others    whom    I 

respect  and  love. 

■'  I  have,  then,  to  state  to  you  that  from  this  time  I  can  place  no  confidence  in  you  as 
a'  representative  of  the  L^niversity  of  Oxford,  or  as  a  public  man. 

*  *  *  ,,  *  *  ■:; 

"  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  forwarding  this  letter  for  publication  by  Tuesday's 
post,  and  also  any  reply  which  you  may  make  to  it.  I  will  only  say,  by  way  of 
anticipation,  that  anj-  amount  of  guarantee  which  may  have  been  taken  by  you,  in 
accepting  oflBce  in  the  new  Government,  for  non-aggression  upon  the  Church  of  England, 
or  for  the  concession  of  her  just  claims,  is,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  valueless  when 
weighed  against  the  fact  of  the  Coalition.— Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  George  A.  Dexison, 

"  The  Rt.  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P."  "  Archdeacon  of  Taunton. 

From  the  frenzy  which  arose  among  the  Oxford  Tories  when  they 
heard    that    their    member    had    entered    a    Cabinet    containing     several 

Whigs  and    a    stray    Radical,   it  might   be    imagined    that 

Gladstone  and       Mr.     Gladstone    had     definitely     committed     himself    to    a 

Stafford  Northcote.    popular     policy.       That    this     Avas    very    far    from    being 

the  case  may  be  shoAvu  quite  easily  and  briefly  by 
a  reference  to  his  relations  AA'ith  Stafford  Northcote.  In  December,  1852, 
just  after  joining  the  Coalition  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  sounded 
Noi'thcote  as  to  Avhether  he  AA^ould  be  Avilling  to  serA'e  on  a  commission 
for  reorganising  the  Board  of  Trade.  Northcote  replied  :  "  I  am  rather 
a  stiff  ConservatiA'e,  and  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  the  next  Adminis- 
tration will  be  one  that  I  can  work  under,  though  if  you  form  a 
leading  element  in  it  I  can  scarcely  imagine  my  having  any  doubts." 
Eventually,  after  "a  long  and  desperate  argument,"  Northcote's  scruples 
were  satisfied,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ])rovided  him  Avith  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  the  revision  of  i)acket  contracts,  and  in  the  organisation  of  that 
first  great  instalment  of  Civil  SerA'ice  reform  in  wliich  he  Avas  so  honourably 
associated  Avith  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  backed  by  Lord  Macaulay 
With   regard  to    this,    Northcote  Avrote    to  Lady    Northcote,    March    2nd, 

.  *  Sir  William  Molesworth's  acceptance  of  office,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  presents  (he 
Coalition  unfler  cmc  luorc  aspect. 
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1854:  "Gladstone  relies  so  much  on  me  tliat  I  must  not  desert  him  till 
it  is  fairly  over."  and  a  year  later  Mr.  Gladstone  exerted  himself,  siiccess- 
fully  to  secure  Northcote  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'where  he 
took  liis  place  as  a  moderate  Conservative. 

We  shall  reserve  a  consideration  of   the  Great  Budget  speech,   and  of 

the  financial  principles  -which  it  involved,  for  the  next  chapter,  when  it  will 

be   possible   to   take  a   synoptic  view  of   the  policy  of  per- 

Mr.  Gladstone's     haps  the  greatest  of   our  very  few  great  financial  Ministers 

First  Budget,  1853.   — j,     policy     which,     marked      generally     by     consistency, 

perseverance,   and  determination,  also  exliibits  one  or  two 

weaknesses  Avhich,   striking   enough  in  themselves,  have  been  monstrously 

exaggei-ated  by   Tory  Iphilosophers  and   Tory  orators.     It  Avill  be  enougli 

m    this   place    to    indicate    the    additional    weight    and    reputation    Avhich 

accrued  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the   diiect   result   of  his  Budget   speech.     It 

was  delivered  on  April  the  I8th. 

The  applause  was  almost  universal.  Letters  of  congratulation  came  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert ;  his  friends  began  to 
write  and  talk  and  tliink  of  him  as  Abeixleen's  future  successor.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  intention  of  the  Piime  Minister  ;  but  fortune  Avas  making 
other  arrangements.  Two  years  later  the  leader  of  the  Peelite  party 
found  himself  destitute  of  political  capital,  with  nothing  but  faikire  and 
unpopularity  to  bequeath  to  his  unfortunate  heir. 

The  great  Peace  Budget  was  passed  at  the  end  of  June  ;  but  already  in 

May  events  in  the  East  were  beginning  to  excite  hope  or  fear  in  the  minds 

of  the  well  informed.     For  some  time  Russia  had  been  pre- 

Trouble  Brewing    jjaring   to   adopt  a  policy  of  expansion,  Avliich   brought   her 

in  the  East.       into  immediate   antagonism  with  Austria  and  France.     The 

Greek  Christians  in  Turkey  and  the  Holy  Land  Avere  to  be 

released    fiom   the    intermittent  barbarities  of  the  Sultan  in  order  to  be 

subsumed  under  the  regimental  despotism  of  the  Czar.     French  interests 

in  Syiia  seemed  to    be    threatened    by  MuscoA-ite  designs  upon  the  Holy 

Places,  and  Austria — then,  as  noAv,   the  trembling  rival  of  Russia  for  the 

protectorate,  or  rather  directorate,  of  the  Southern  SlaA's— Avas  alarmed  by 

Prince  Mentscliikoffs  pietensions  to  a  suzerainty  over  the  Greek  Christian 

subjects  of  the  Porte. 

\<)  British  interest  Avas  iuA^olved  or  simulated  ;  for  military  ingenuity 
had  not  yet  conjuied  up  in  all  its  terrois  the  faA-ourite  bogey — an  iuA'asion 
of  i)ulia. 

The  Cabinet  Avas  di\ided,  the  Peelites.  excciDting  NeAvcastle.  being  in- 
cliiied  for  jjeace  and  oi»posed  to  inter\'ention.  But  Palmci'ston  hatl  couAdnced 
liimself  of  the  advantage,  that  is  to  say  of  the  popularity,  of  Avai-.  His 
judgment  was  only  too  correct.  The  infection,  skilfully  diffused  by  a 
i'alnierstonian  press,  spread  rapidly  enough;  and  the  Peelites,  who  were 
always  too  apt  to  regard  administration  as  the  prime  end  of  politics, 
Aveakly  perJiaps,  but  from  the  best  motives,  consented  to  remain  and 
help  to  lOAv  the  Vjoat.  so  sharing  the  responsibility  after  they  had  lost 
contiol  of  the  helm.  Tliere  Avere  only  tAvo  policies  open,  Palmerstonian 
and  (V)bdenite;  the  pt»licy  of  intervention  and  the  policy  of  neutrality.  The 
Peelites  failed  to  see  this,  and  suffered  foi-  theii-  failure. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ignorance  of  the  English  people  about 
foreign    nations,    their    institutions,    theii-    manners,    and    their   aspirations, 
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was    niiicli    denser    in    the    early   fifties    than    it    is   now.     The    ideas    of 
simple  courage,   trustful   generosity,   and  almost  misiDlaced  humanity  still 
attached  to  the  Turk,  and   Lord   Palmei-ston  aceui-ately  re- 
flected jiopular  feeling  when  he  complained   of  the    Czar's        The  Turk, 
unreasonableness  in    "  refiising  to    be    satisfied,    as   ue    all 
are,   with   the   progressively  liberal    system    of    Turkey."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  already  free  from  this  insane  and  almost  universal 
delusion.  But  one  avIio  had  been  so  long  a  member  of  the  go"vei'ni)ig  classes 
c(^uld  not  so  easily  cast  off  tlie  sui^erstitions  of  an  arriere  diplomacy' 
Twentj"  years  later  he  began  to  realise  in  full  what  Cobden  had  seen 
twenty  years  earlier — the  bankruptcy,  the  inhumanity,  the  debility,  the 
senility,  and  the  imj^ossibility  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  His  svibtle  mind  was 
already  beginning  to  analyse  its  "integrity."'  Bat  before  the  analysis  was 
complete  the  country  Avas  at  war. 

On    Wednesday,    October    12th,     1853.    Mr.    and     Mrs.    Gladstone    were 
present    at    the    inaugia-ation    of   a  statue    of    Sir   Robert    Peel    at    Man- 
che.ster.      After    the    uncovering    of    the     monument,     the 
Mayor     introduced      the      Chancellor     of     the     Exchequer      a  Tribute  to 
as    the    "  most     able     and     consistent     supporter "    of    Sir        ^^®^'  i^^^- 
Robert    Peel     "during    his     arduous      struggle     for     com- 
mercial freedom."      Mr.    Gladstone  made  a  short  but    eloquent   speech,  in 
which  he  described  himself  as  the  pupil  and    folloAver  in  politics  of  the 
dead  statesman,   and  pointed  to  Peel's  example  as  a   proof    that    in    this 
country   "the  road  to  duty  is  the  road    to    fame."      The    ceremony    took 
place  in  the  morning.      Shortly  after  one  o'clock  addresses  were  piesented 
in  the  Town  Hall,  and   Mr.    Gladstone  spoke  for    an    hour    in    leply.      He 
touched  upon  the  Russo-Turkish  question,  and  warned  the  people  of  Man- 
chester against   "the  glare  of  glory   about  the  oi^erations  of  war"  whicii 
blinds  us  to  its  terrible  accompaniments  :^ 

"When  we  speak  of  general  war  we  don't  mean  real  progress  on  the  road  ol'  freedom, 
the  real  moral  and  social  advancement   of    man,   achieved    by    force.      This   may    be    the 
intention,  but  how  rarely  is  it  the  result,  of  general  war  !      "We  mean 
this— that   the  face   of    nature    is   stained   with    human  gore — we    mean     „.      gQTTors  of 
that  bread  is  taken   out    of  the    mouth   of    the  people — we    mean    that  Wax. 

taxation  is  increased  and  industry  diminished — we  know  that  it  means 
that  burdens  unreasonable    and    untold    are    entailed    on    posterity — we 
know  that  it  means  that  demoralisation  is  let  loose,   that  families  are  broken   up,    that 
lusts  become  unbridled  in  every  country  to  which  that  war  is  extended." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  phrase  "independence  and  integrity"  as  applied 
to  the  Ottoman  Emjjire  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  one  Avere  speaking 
of  France  or  England.  He  described  the  Ottoinan  Empire  as  a  sovereignty 
"  full  of  anomaly,  full  of  misery,  and  full  of  difficulty,"  as  "a  political 
solecism  of  the  Mahommedan  faith  exercising  what  may  be  called  a 
despotism,  but  what  I  Avill  only  call  a  domination  over  twelve  millions 
of  our  fellow  Christians."  The  Government  could  not  allow  "an  absorp- 
tion of  power  "  by  Russia  ;  but  he  urged  laatience  : — 

"The  way  of  peace  and  negotiation  is  undoubtedly  devoid  of  that  romantic  interest 
which  attaches  to  heroic  achievements  in  war.     It   is  beset  and  clogged  with  delays   and 

*  It  should  in  fairness  be  added  that  there  were  at  this  time  superficial  signs  of 
improvement  in  Turkey,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Reshid  Fasha,  the  reforming  Minister, 
and  to  the  representations  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 
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intrigue  and  chicane.  But  if  the  result  is  the  saving  of  the  etfusiou  of  human  blood, 
and  the  averting  that  calamity  which  would  disturb  the  operations  of  industry  and 
deprive  nations  of  their  subsistence,  surely  the  sacrifice  is  small  and  surely  the  reward 
is  adequate." 

Before  concluding  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  touched   upon  another   and 
far    more    congenial    topic.      The    lips   of    a  Chancellor    of 
The  Paper  Duty,   the   Exchequer  were    "hermetically  sealed,"  and  therefore, 
1853.  even    on  the    question  of    the  paper  duty,    he  had  "  very 

little  to  say " :    but  his  words,  though    few,    gave    a    suffi- 
ciently plain  indication  of   his  intentions  : — 

'•  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  a  warehouse  yesterday  that  beautiful  manipulation 
performed  which  constitutes  the  process  of  packing  goods  for  exportation ;  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  observe  in  the  package,  which  was  put  in  order  before  my  eyes,  that 
there  was  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  paper,  perhaps  ten  pounds  or  fifteen  pounds  of 
paper.  That  paper  is  liable  to  an  excise  duty  of  three-halfpence  per  pound :  and  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  thi-ee-halfpence  per  pound  laid  upon  the  paper  might,  so  far 
as  the  practical  operation  of  the  dutj"  is  concerned,  as  well  have  been  laid  on  the 
commodities  themselves.  It  has  precisely  the  same  operation ;  and  therefore,  undoubtedly, 
the  principle  which  has  led  Parliament  to  exempt  the  great  manufactures  of  the 
country  in  themselves  fi'om  the  extremely  impolitic  and  onerous  operation  of  excise 
duties  is  perfectly  capable  of  extension,  when  the  proper  time  arrives  and  cii-cumstances 
permit  it  (laughter  and  cheers),  to  the  material  in  which  the  staple  manufactui-es  are 
wrapped  up."  * 

How  much  satisfaction  this  speech  gave  to  the  Liberal  stalwarts  of 
the  Manchester  school  maj'  be  judged  by  Bright's  comments  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  following  spring  : — 

"  When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  entei-ed  office,   doubtless   he  hoped  by  great 
services   to  his  country  to   build    up  a   reputation    such  as    a    man  may  labour    for  an<l 
live  for.     Every  man  in  this  House,  even  those  most  opposed  to  him. 
Bright    on  acknowledged  the  remarkable   capacity  which   he  displayed  during  the 

Gladstone.  ^'^^^     session;    and     the    country    has    set    its    seal    to    this— that     his 

financial  measures  in  the  remission  and  adjustment  of  taxation  were 
worthy  of  the  approbation  of  The  gi-eat  body  of  the  people.  The 
riglit  hou.  gentleman  has  been  blamed  for  his  speech  at  Manchester,  not  for  making 
the  speech,  but  because  it  differed  from  the  tone  of  the  speech  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Palmerston),  his  colleague  in  office,  at  Greenock.  I  observed  that  difference. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been,  and  that  there  is  now,  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  Eastern  question.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Our 
Government  has  gone  on  from  one  step  to  another.  They  have  drifted— to  use  the 
happy  expression  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  describe  what  is  so  truly  unhappy— they  have 
drifted  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war.  And  to  no  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  this  state  of  things  be  more  distressing  than  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  for  it  dashed  from  him  the  hopes  he  entertained  that  session  after  session, 
as  trade  extended  and  the  public  revenue  increased,  he  would  find  himself  the  benefi- 
cent dispenser  of  blessings  to  the  poor,  and,  indeed,  to  all  classes  of  people  of  this 
kingdom." 

Bright  thought  that  the  burden  of  the  war  Avould  have  to  be  borne 
by  real  property  and  the  country  gentlemen  :  "  I  will  undertake  to  say 
tliat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  prefer  to  leave  that  bench, 
and  will  take  his  seat  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  House,  rather  than 
retrace  the  steps  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  in  1842.  He  is  not  the 
promoter  of  this   war ;    his  speeches  have  shown  that   he  is  anxious  for 

*  Times,  October  13th,  1853. 
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peace,"  and  he  would  uot  consent  "to  be  made  the  instrument  to  re- 
impose  upon  the  country  the  excise  (Uxties  which  have  been  repealed, 
or  tlie  import  duties  which,  in  past  times,  inflicted  such  enormous  injtiry 
on  trade."  Thus  justly  confident,  Bright  was  able  to  turn  with  magnifi- 
cent irony  upon  the  territorials  Avho  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  to 
wage  war  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  have  the  ojoportunity  of  paying 
as  Avell  as  of  shouting  for  "the  integrity  and  independence"  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire:  "Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you  that  every  man  of 
you   has  a  Turk  upon   his  shoulders ! "  * 

Meanwhile  Avar  Avas  being  slowly  negotiated  into  existence.    A  brilliant 
passage  in  Kinglake  t  explains    hoAv  from  the  beginning  of   the  negotia- 
tions until  the    final    rupture,   during    the    session    of    1853 
Negotiating  War,   and  the  autiimn  which   followed  it,   the  mere  continuance 
1853.  of    Lord    Aberdeen    and    of    Mr.    Gladstone    in    office    was 

regarded  throughout  the  country  as  a  guarantee  that,  if 
it  were  possible  to  maintain  peace,  peace  would  be  maintained.  Thus 
the  efforts  of  the  unco]n])romising  advocates  of  peace  were  jDaralysed. 
"Xone  but  a  bold  man  could  say  that  the  war  was  needless  or  wicked 
whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  was  feeding  it  with  his  OAvn  hand."  That  the  Peelites 
ought  on  several  distinct  occasions  to  have  made  a  more  resolute  stand 
will  hardly  be  disputed  now.  It  is  said  that  Loid  Aberdeen  himself 
afterwards  admitted  and  deplored  the  Aveakness  of  his  resistance  to  the 
war  mania.  But  the  current  of  popular  sentiment  Avas  AA'ell-nigh  irresistible ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  Kinglake's  verdict  ^\\\\  be  accepted  as  the 
verdict  of  history:  "The  errors  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
Avere  only  errors  of  judgment.  The  scrupulous  purity  of  their  motives 
has  never  been  brought  in  question." 

The  apology  for  Lord  Aberdeen  has  already  been  set  forth  at  some 
lengtli  and  Avith  much  ability;!  and  in  it  may  be  included  the 
necessarily  subordinate  part  played  by  his  Chancellor  of 
Tbe  Peace  Party  the  Exchefjucr.  One  remark  should  be  added,  a  remark 
in  the  cabinet,  that  is  applicable  to  each  of  the  great  difficulties  AA^hich 
])eri3lex  and  vex  the  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political 
careci'.  It  is  this,  that  the  rough  and  ready  judgment  is  almost  certainly 
the  Avrong  one.  The  moi"e  patient  your  liistorical  inquiry,  the  more 
subtle  your  intellectual  analysis,  the  more  Avill  you  be  inclined  to 
modify,  to  extenuate,  or  even  to  AvithdraAV  that  easy  and  hasty  censure 
Avhich  the  "  plain "  man— the  superficial  inquirer — passes  upon  the 
"  In-oad  facts,"  the  brief,  imiiitelligible  data,  Avhicli  may  be  picked  up  at 
a  cheap  rate  and  Avith  sn^all  mental  exerti(^n  fi'om  a  newsjjaper  bio- 
grapliy  or  an  elementary  liistory.  One  fears  that  no  amount  of  research 
can  excuse  the  AvithdraAval  of  the  Vieima  Note  after  it  had  been  accei)ted 
by  Russia,  or  the  non-witlidrawal  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  our 
Turcoi)]iile  ambassador  at  Constantino] )le,  after  it  became  notorious  that 
lie  Avas  intriguing  for  Avar  Avith  Russia  instead  of  negotiating  for  peace, 
yet  Avithout  doubt  the  I'esignation  of  the  peace  members  of  the  Cabinet 
at  any  period  of  the  negotiations  would  have  precipitated  the  disaster ; 
and  it    is  ch-ar  that  they  cherished  hopes  of  peace  up  to  the  very  last, 

*  Hansard,  March  31st,  1854. 

t  "  Tlic  Inviision  of  the  Criinoa,"  vol.   i.,  )))).  412  13. 
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and  actxially  succeeded  in  postponing  hostilities  long  after  the  country 
had  become  madly  bellicose.  Of  the  three  Ministers  who  stood  for  war 
(Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  only 
the  last  and  least  jarominent  was  adequately  punished.  Of  the  first,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  his  policy  at  this  crisis  was  not  more  vulgar, 
jiiore  ostentatious,  more  brutal,  or  more  extravagant  than  were  the 
sentiments  of  that  well-to-do  section  of  the  community  upon  Avliose  votes 
he  I'elied,  and  whose  confidence  he  continued  to  enjoy  until  the  day 
of  his  death. 

In  November  Turkey  began  the  war,  and  on  the  30tli  of  that  month  her 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  Sinope.  About  the  same  time  Lord  Palmerston, 
disagreeing  with  Lord  John  Russell,  who  Avas  bent  on 
Parliamentary  reform,  gave  in  his  resignation,  but  was  The  War  Begun. 
]3ersuaded  to  recall  it  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
on  this  question  was  still  an  ardent  Conservative,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
NeAvcastle.  who  Avas  as  much  afraid  of  peace  as  3Ir,  Gladstone  of  reform. 
The  populace  and  the  press,  frenzied  by  "the  treachery"  of  the  Russians 
and  "the  massacre'  c)f  Sinope,  connected  the  phenomenon  with  Cabinet 
dissensions  upon  foreign  policy ;  and,  no  doubt,  with  Palmerston's 
return,  war,  from  a  probability,  became  a  certainty.  That  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  realise  this  deplorable  result  of  his  action  may  be 
\n\t  down  to  his  most  conspicuous  political  failing— his  Avant  of  a  sense  of 
proportion.  The  event  might  have  been  foreseen  :  reform  was  postponed, 
but  not  Avar  :  the  infinitely  less  Avas  secured  at  the  cost  of  the  infinitely 
more. 

March  came  in  like  a  lion.  The  hopes  of  the  nation  Avere  at  last 
gratified,  and  its  sufferings  began.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget,  based  on  the 
Jionest  and  unpopular  principle  that  those  aaIio  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
war  should  not  expect  posteiity  to  pay  for  it,  must  have  done  something 
to  cool  the  enthusiasm.  At  fii-st,  lioAveA'er,  the  extreme  of  folly  and  ex- 
tra\agance  was  aA^oided.  Cobden's  opinion  that  the  AAar— if  Avar  there  must 
be — should  be  purely  naval,  Avas  for  a  time  respected.  The  ill-starred  and 
ill-contiiA'cd  landing  in  the  Crimea  did  not  take  place  until  Septeniber. 
Then  it  AAas  discoA^ered  that  a  British  War  Department  may  be  not  only  the 
most  expensive,  but  the  most  corrupt  and  inefficient  in  the  AA'orld  ;  it  was 
also  discoA^ered  that  in  the  carniAal  of  contractors,  food  and  clothing  for 
the  soldiers  may  easily  be  mislaid.  When  the  truth  began  to  leak  oiit, 
counter-charges  of  parsimony  and  economy  Avere  of  course  levelled  against 
Mr.  Gladstone.  These  may  be  contemptiiously  dismissed,  though  it  is 
perfectly  true  that,  as  stcAvard  of  the  national  resources,  he  Avould 
aJAA-ays  close  his  ears  as  long  as  possible  to  the  demands  of  the  "military 
expert." 

The  session  of  1854  AA'as,  of  course,  mainly  deA^oted  to  the  absorbing  topic 
of  AA'ar ;  but  there  Avas  also  a  little  useful  legislation.     A  much-needed  Bill 
to  prcA'ent  corrni^t  practices  at  elections  Avas  carried  b>'  the 
united  exertions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Richard  Bethell.*  a  War 

The  two  future  antagonists  AA^ere  then  on  excellent  terms,       Session,  i854. 
as  the  folloAving  extract  aaIII  shoAA'.    It  is  from  a  letter  of 
Bethell's    to    accompany    a    present    of     Cephalonian    Avine :  —  "Restored 
to     feelings     of     perfect     satisfaction    in    the     British     lule,    the    people 
*  Then  Solicitor-General ;  better  known  as  Lord  We.stbiiry. 
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of  the  islands  might  be  giadually  prepared  for  self-government,  for 
I  agree  with  you  that,  except  Corfu,  I  should  Avish  the  islands  to-  be  part 
of  AA'hat  Ave  shall  one  day  see,  an  Hellenic  kingdom  or  federal  republic." 
And  he  promises  that,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aaIII  take  a 
half  -  serious,  half  -  bantering  suggestion,  and  open  up  the  trade  of  the 
islands,  an  inscription  in  AA'hite  marble  shall  be  erected  rAaSa-Twvi  EvfpyiTri  in 
Corfu,  "  and  that  AAdien  you  A'isit  the  islands  you  shall  be  recei\"ed  with 
uniA-ersal  acclaim."  *  Future  CA^ents  were  to  add  point  to  this  pretty 
compliment ;  but  it  is  enough  to  note  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Philhellenic 
sympathies  AA^ere  already  dcA'eloped  in  18.54. 

Another  question  in  the  settlement  of  AA'hicli  Bethell  co-operated  AAith 

Ml-.  Gladstone  Avas  that  of  UniA-ersity  reform.      To   Dr.   Jeune,   the  Master 

of  Pembroke— one  of  the  tAvo  clergymen  aa'Iio,  in  Mr.  Glad- 

university        stone's  experience,  might  luiA'e  been  competent  to  discharge 

Reform,  1854.  tlie  functions  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Mr.  Gladstone 
had  AA'ritten  in  the  previous  midsummer  :  "Our  felloAA'ships 
cannot,  I  think,  be  safe  until  they  are  AA-holly  purged  of  the  charactei 
of  being  sinecures."  Jeune,  lioAA'eA''er,  still  distrusted  his  member's  latent 
Toryism:  "He  is  still  to  my  mind  Pusey  in  a  blue  coat."  HoAACA-er, 
the  events  of  1854  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to  AA'hether  Liberalism  had  pene- 
trated Mr.  Gladstone's  academic  policy.  The  report  of  the  UniA'ersity 
Commission  had  been  jjublished  in  May,  1852.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Avith 
Roundell  Palmer  and  Inglis,  had  opposed  the  appointraeut  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  he  had  since  recognised  his  error ;  aiid  in  April,  1854,  AAdien 
the  UniA-ersity  Bill  based  upon  this  report  AAas  introdiiced,  the  Chancelh^r 
of  the  Exchequer  proA^ed  to  be  its  most  zealous  and  x^oAverful  chami  ion. 
Stanley,  the  future  Dean,  whose  work  as  secretary  of  the  Commission 
had  been  highly  ijiaised  by  Mr,  Gladstone,  was  present  at  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading,  and  described  the  "  superb "  speech  "  in 
Avhich,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  arguments  from  our  report  (Avithout 
acknowledgment,  of  course)  AA^ere  AA'orked  up  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
He  vainly  endeaA^oured  to  reconcile  his  present  Avith  his  former  position. 
But  Avith  this  exception,  I  listened  to  his  speech  Avitli  the  greatest  delight. 
To  see  our  labours  of  1851-2  brought  at  last  to  bear  on  the  point,  to 
hear  proclaimed  on  the  house-top  Avhat  Ave  had  announced  in  sheepskins 
and  goatskins,  to  l)ehold  one's  old  enemies  slaughtered  before  one's  face 
Avith  the  most  irresistible  Aveai)ous,  Avas  quite  intoxicating.  One  great 
charm  of  his  speaking  is  its  exceeding  good  Inunour.  There  is  great 
vehemence,  but  no  bitterness." 

Tlie  Bill  became  law  on  August  7th.  Its  A^alue,  as  finally  passed,  lay 
not  in  the  semi-representative  machinery  Avhich  it  set  up  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University,  but  in  the  clauses  AA'hich  admitted  Dissenters  to 
matriculation  and  removed  some  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  coiniected 
Avitli  felloAvsliips.  Mr.  Gladstone  laboured  incessantly,  speaking  at 
every  stage  of  the  liill,  ronoving  inconsistencies  and  smoothing  aAA'ay 
oljjectious. 

In  other  resjiects  tlie  session  of  1854  Avas  not   a   satisfactory  one    from 

Mr.     Gladstone's    ijoint    of    view.      An    attempt    to    relieve    the    Colonial 

Church    ol"    its    disabilities    comi)letely    faileil.      It   Avas   one   of    Mr.   Glad 

stone's  last  efforts  t(j   luring  about   his   long-cherished    ideal— a   sj)iritually 

*  Nash's  Life  of  Lord  Wi'slbuiy,  vol.  i.,  ]).  U2. 
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independent  but  politically  established  Church.      Also   a   personal  quarrel 
with  Lord  Jolm  Russell  arose  out  of  the  dismissal  in  May  of  a  member 
of    the    Civil  Service*    from  a  post  which  he  held-  in  the 
A  Quarrel  with      Woods    and    Forests.      The    excitement    of    the    war    pre- 
Lord  Jobn  Russell,    vented    this    act    from    obtaining    the    same    notoriety    as 
the  earlier  recall  of  Wilmot. 
The  year  1855  is  one  of  the  blackest  in  English  history.     It  began  with 
a  series  of  Ministerial  crises.     The  protraction  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the 
miserable    condition  of   our  soldiers    and   the   general   mis- 
A  Black  Year      management  of  the  war,  had  biought  the  grand  Coalition 
(1855).  Ministry    into    extreme    disrepute.      The    Cabinet    of    All 

the  Talents  had  begun  to  exhibit  "  the  cold  gradations  ot 
decay."  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  before  Sebastopol  was  brought  forward  at  the  end  of 
Januaiy  in  the  debate  on  the  Address.  Roebuck  carried  his  point  against 
the  Government  by  the  extraordinary  majority  of  305  to  M8,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  immediatelj'  resigned. 

Lord    Derby  endeavoured  to  form  a  Government    and  applied  for  the 
co-operation  of  Sidney  Herbert  and  Mr.  Gladstone.     This  they  were  unable 
to  give  ;  though  Mr.  Gladstone  ''hoped  and  believed"  he  might  have  "the 
pleasure  of  affording  his  humble  assistance  to  Lord  Derby  in  an  indepen- 
dent position."      Lord  DerlDy  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  Queen  then  sent 
for    Lord    Palmerston.      Mr.    Gladstone    was     offered    and 
Lord  Palmerston's   accepted   his   old   position  as   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Ministry,  1855.      thinking  that  the  Government  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
pressure  for  a  Select  Committee.     But  public  opinion  was 
too  strong  for  them :  and  finding  this  to  be  the  case,   Mr.   Gladstone  and 
Sidney  Herbert,  after  only  a  Aveek  or  t"\vo  of  office,  resigned  on  the  21st  ot 
February,  1855.     So  sudden  a  resignation  no  doubt  gravely 
Mr.  Gladstone      prejudiced  Mr.   Gladstone's  political  future,  and  gave  some 
Resigns.  colour  to  the  charge  that   he    was   too    unstable   and   im- 

practicable for  English  party  politics.  "  For  my  jjart," 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  defending  his  objection  to  the  committee  of  inquiry, 
"  I  believe  that  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  worse  than  useless  as  regards 
the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  I  shall  ever  rejoice,  if  this  motion  to-night 
is  to  be  carried,  that  my  own  last  words,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  were  words  of  solemn  and  earnest  protest  against  a 
proceeding  which  has  no  foundation  either  in  the  constitution  or  in  the 
practice  of  preceding  Parliaments,  which  is  useless  and  mischievous 
for  the  purpose  which  it  appears  to  contemplate,  and  which,  in,  my 
judgment,  is  full  of  danger  to  the  power,  .dignity,  and  usefulness  of 
the  Commons  of  England." 

Two  da>'S  after  his  resignation  he  told  the  House  that  its  business  was 
not  to  govern,  but  to  call  to  account  those  Avho  goveiiied ;  that  the  motion 
was  witliout  precedent,  and  that  in  such  matters  precedent  is  wisdom  ; 
that  the  Connnittee  was  vmconstitutional ;  that  it  Mould  be  nugatory, 
"and  would  lead  to  nothing  but  confusion  and  disturbance,  increased 
disaster,  shame  at  home  and  weakness  abroad."  Mr.  Gladstone  recorded 
his  regret  at  being  compelled  to  leave  his  department  and  part  from  his 
colleagues  and  from  "  the  admirable  Civil  serA'ants  ^vith  AA'hom  I  had  been 

*  The  Right  Hon.  P.  Kennedy. 
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associated  in  the  Treasury  aiul  Re\-euue  departmeuts."      But  these  pains, 
he  felt,  "had  to  be  met  and  borne." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  long  out  of  office  when,  seeing  the  growing 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  at  the  continuance  of  the  war,  Avith 
the  high  prices,  the  grave  loss  of  life,  and  the  heavy  burdens 
which  it  involved,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  GoA'ernment       Working  for 
the  duty  and  desii*ability  of  negotiating  a  settlement.     At  Peace, 

the  beginning  of  July  Lord  John  Russell  came  back  from 
Vienna  and  tried  to  explain  the  faihu-e  of  the  i)eace  negotiations  which 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  Austiian  capital.  Xorthcote  on  July  7th  describes 
the  attempt  as  "a  terrible  exposure,"  and  thinks  that  these  disclosures 
must  shake  the  Government  and  help  the  peace  paity  :  "It  Avon't  do  now 
to  single  out  Gladstone  as  the  advocate  of  a  dishonourable  ])eace,  as  Lord 
John  acknowledges  that  both  he  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  thought  and  still 
think  the  Austrian  terms  admissible." 

The  English  demand  that  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  should  be 
limited  formed  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  j^eace.  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  wished  for  an  arrangement  of  this  sort;  but,  though  desirable,  it  Avas 
impracticable.  '""NVe  nuist  all  perceive,"  he  .said,  "that  this  question  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  one  of  great  and,  in  fact,  of  insurmountable  difficulty.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  in  the  wit  of  man— at  least,  I  liaA^e  heard  of  no  suggestion 
Avhich  has  proceeded  from  the  AAit  of  man  and  a\ hich  furnishes  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  arrangement  AAitli  respect  to  the  Black  Sea."  But  this  pro- 
posal of  limitation,  on  Disraeli's  OAvn  shoAxing — and  Mr.  Gladstone  AA'as 
inclined  to  agree — AA'as  one  to  Avhich  Russia  never  could  accede.  Although, 
therefore,  he  AA'ould  have  rejoiced  if  Russia's  acceptance  of  limitation  had 
giA'en  us  peace,  it  was  ncAertheless  a  doctrine  which  he  "scrupled  to 
enforce  at  the  point  of  the  sAAord." 

One  member  had  argued  that  aac  must  continue  fighting  foi-  the  sake  of 
our  "prestige";  another  that  aac  mu.st  continue  for  the  sake  of  our  Indian 
possessions.  But  AA'ar  should  be  continued,  as  it  should  be  begun,  for 
adequate  objects.  Noaa"  it  had  been  a  war  for  "the  vindication  of  European 
laAA-  against  unproAoked  aggression."  But  "  the  A-ery  nature  of  the  AA'ar 
shoAAcd  that  it  ought  to  be  short.  EA'ery  AA'ar  A\hich  depends  upon  alliances 
ought  to  be  a  short  war."  Therefore,  from  the  7th  of  January,  18.55.  AA'hen 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  announced  that  the  Emperoi-  of  Russia  had 
accepted  the  four  bases  of  negotiation  laid  doAA'ii  b;^'  the  Briti-sh  and  French 
GoA'erinnents,  Mr.  Gladstone  began  to  look  impatiently  for  jjeace.  "  The 
proposition  I  am  prepared  to  maintain,"  he  declared,  "  is  this :  that  your 
AA'ar  was  just,  that  you  haAc  gained  the  objects  of  your  AA'ar,  and  that,  if 
AA'ar  was  just  AA'hile  those  objects  Avere  unattained.  it  becomes  unjust  if 
you  continue  to  prosecute  it  aftei-  their  attainment.  I  hold  that  you  are 
now  in  danger  of  forfeiting  and  losing  altogether  the  righteous  and  elcA'ated 
character  in  AA'hich  you  liaAc  AAaged  this  AAar." 

Mr.   Gladstone  could  not  agree  Avith  those  Avho  urged  that  negotiation 
must    be    jjostponed    until    some    great    A'ictory   had    been 
Avon.     What    is    the   sentiment   for   military    success  ?     "  It      a  Denunciation 
is  hideous,  it  is  anti-Christian,  it  is  immoral,  it  is  inhuman ;    °^  MUitary  Glory, 
and  you  liaA'e  no  right  to  make  AAar  simjily  for  AV'liat  you 
call  success.    If,  when  you  liaAe  obtained  the  objects  of  the  Avar,  you  continue 
it  in  order  to  obtain   militarj-  glory — observe  the  broad  distinction  AA'hich 
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exists  betAA-een  the  objects  of  tlie  war  and  success  in  yonr  military  opera- 
tions—if yon  persist  in  the  Avar  for  tlie  sake  of  mere  military  glory,  I  say 
yon  tempt  the  justice  of  Him  in  Whose  hands  the  fates  of  armies  are  as 
absolutely  lodged  as  the  fate  of  the  infant  slnmbeiing  in  its  cradle."  He 
had  not  aa  inced  under  the  charge  made  by  Bright  of  shedding  blood  in  an 
iinnecessary  AA'ar.  '"  But  AA'hen  I  see  that  Russia  has  conceded  the  sxibstance  of 
AA"hat  AAas  asked,  .  .  Avlien  I  see  the  scales  of  justice  so  trennilously  balanced, 
as  though  they  AA'ere  eA'en  Aerged  toAA'ai'ds  placing  those  in  the  wrong  Avho 
had  been  in  the  right,  and  perhaps  likcAA'ise  those  in  the  right  Avho  had 
been  grossly  in  the  AArong,  I  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  AAhich  I  should 
incxir  if  I  did  not  beseech  the  House  to  pause  in  the  course  AA'hich  is  open 
before  them.  We  haA-e  seen  AAith  our  oaaii  eyes,  but  a  few  days  ago,  and 
with  the  deepest  interest,  some  of  the  fainter  traces  of  the  desolation  of 
AA^ar  AAritten  upon  the  fonns  of  those  heroic  men  aaIio  receiAed  from  the 
hands  of  Majesty  itself  not  the  reAA'ard,  indeed,  but  yet  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  glorious  deeds.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  many  of  those  noble 
forms  are  again  erect,  and  that  they  have  gained  the  elastic  step  of  health 
and  5'outh.  But  AAliat  shall  aac  say  of  the  thousands  of  oiir  countrymen 
who  sleep  beside  the  AAaters  of  the  Bosijhoriis  and  under  the  rocks  of 
Balacla\'a  ?  "  * 

It  AA-ould  be  impossible  and  tedious  to  recoid  the  many  protests  AAhich 
Mr.  Gladstone  entered  against  the  prolongation  of  a  Avar  "  which  costs 
the  allies  in  money  not  less  than  £100.000,000  per  annum,  together  Avith 
a  loss  of  liA'es  AA-hich  Avill,  I  think,  not  be  very  greatly  overstated  at  a 
thousand  a  day  for  all  parties  to  the  Avar  taken  together."  He  continued  to 
defend  the  Avar  so  far  as  its  original  objects  AA'ere  concerned.  "The  Avar 
into  Avhich  I  reluctantly  but  deliberately  agreed  to  enter 
The  Objects  of  Avas  a  AA'ar  the  objects  of  AA'hich  I  can  define ;  they  are 
the  AVar  Defended,  to  be  found  in  the  Four  Points.  +  .  .  .  Those  objects 
haA'e  been,  in  our  judgment  attained,"  and  that  being  so, 
*'  is  it  inconsistency  in  us,  AA-ith  our  vieAvs,  to  say  that  the  Avar  ought  to  be 
brought  to  a  close  ?  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  the  most 
contemptible  effeminacy  of  character  if  a  nu;n  in  my  position,  Avho  feels 
that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  his  country  into  this  struggle, 
Avere  to  hesitate  a  single  moment  AA"hen  he  AA^as  firmly  and  fully  con- 
vinced in  his  OAA'n  mind  that  the  time  had  ari^A^ed  Avhen  she  might  Avith 
honour  pass  from  it?"  1    Mr.  Gladstone  denied  that  in  urging  these  vieAvs 

*  Hansard,  Maj-  24th,  1855. 

t  The  "four  points"— especially  the  fourth  —  have  a  nielancholj^  and  antiquarian 
interest :— 1.  Russ.ian  Protectorate  over  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Servia  to  cease ;  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Sultan  to  these  provinces  to  be  placed 
under  a  collective  guarantee  of  the  Powers.  2.  Navigation  of  the  Danube  at  its  mouth 
to  V>e  freed  from  all  obstacles,  and  submitted  to  the  ap])lication  of  the  principles  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  3.  The  Treaty  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  to  be  revised 
so  as  to  put  an  encl  to  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  4.  Russia  to  give 
up  her  clebn  to  an  official  protectorate  over  tlie  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  what- 
ever rite  they  may  belong ;  and  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  to 
assist  mutually  in  obtaining  from  the  Ottoman  Government  the  confirmation  and  the 
observance  of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  diflerent  Christian  comnninities,  and  to 
turn  to  account,  in  tlie  common  interests  of  their  co-religionists,  the  generous  intentions 
manifested  by  the  Sultan,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  aggression  on  his  dignity  and 
the  independence  of  his  crown.  +  Hansard,  August  3rd,  1855. 
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lie  wa-^  guilty  of  conspiracy  or  combination  with  the  Peace  party,  for  whose 
consistency  and  princij^les  lie  had  the  greatest  respect,  bnt  from  whom 
he  differed  as  to  the  original  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war.  But  he 
<leprecated  the  bellicose  attitude  of  those  Avho  "look  to  effecting  progress 
by  means  of  the  sword,"  and  of  those  othei-s  who,  "without  proceeding 
to  such  lengths,  have  vague  and,  as  I  think,  somewhat  visionary  views 
of  humbling  our  enemy." 

One  curious  result  of  IMr.  Gladstone's  hatred  of  the  Avar  was  that  it 
prevented  him  from  appreciating  a  famous  poem.  When  "In  Memoriam" 
appeared,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  written  a  review  which  Tennyson  "thought 
one  of  the  ablest,"  *  and  had  taken  the  occasion  of  paying  another 
tribute  to  Arthur  Hallam,  in  whose  "young  fading  image,"  a  poet  "fast 
rising  towards  the  lofty  sununits  of  his  art  "  found  "  the 
richest  source  of  his  imagination,  and  of  thoughts  that  gave  a  Criticism  of 
him    buoyancy  for    a    flight    such  as    he   had  not  hitherto  "  Maud." 

attained."      But    "Maud,"     which    was   published    in     185."3, 
spoke  of  "a  hope  for  the  world  in  the  coming  wars,"   and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
indignation  Avas  increa.sed  Avheii  he  read  that— 

"The   long,  long  fiinker  of  peace  is  over  and  done; 
And  now,   by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep, 
And  dreadful  grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flrtines 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  lire." 

"It  may  be  good  frenzy,"  says  the  critic,  "  but  we  doubt  its  being  good 
poetry."  It  Avas  so  imcalled  for.  "  We  do  not  recollect  that  185.")  Avas  a 
season  of  serious  danger  from  a  mania  for  peace  and  its  pursuits."  One 
passage  is  eminently  chai-acteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  strength  and  Aveak- 
ness.  "JMaud"  might  haA^e  been  one  of  Roebuck's  or  Pahnerston's 
speeches :— 

■'But  what  is  a  little  strange  is,  that  war  should  be  recommended  as  a  specific  for 
the  particular  evil  of  Mammon-worship.  Such  it  never  was,  even  in  tlie  days  when  the 
Greek  heroes  longed  for  the  booty  of  Troj',  and  anticipated  lying  by  the  ^vives  of  its 
princes  and  its  citizens. 

"Still  it  had,  in  times  now  gone  by.  ennobling  elements  and  tendencies  of  tlie  less 
sordid  kind.  But  one  inevitable  characteristic  of  modern  war  is,  that  it  is  associated 
throughout,  in  all  its  particulars,  with  a  A'ast  and  most  irregular  formation  of  commercial 
enterprise.  There  is  no  incentive  to  Mammon-worship  so  remarkable  as  that  which  it 
affords.  The  political  economy  of  war  is  now  one  of  its  most  commanding  aspects. 
Every  farthing,  with  the  smallest  exceptions  conceivable,  of  the  scores  or  hundreds  of 
millions  which  a  war  may  cost,  goes  directly,  and  very  violently,  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion, though  it  is  intended  ultimately  for  waste  or  for  destruction.  Even  apart  from  the 
fact  that  war  suspends,  ?^j.so  facto,  every  rule  of  public  thrift,  and  tends  to  sap  honesty 
itself  in  tlie  use  of  the  public  treasure  for  which  it  makes  such  unbounded  calls,  it  therefore 
is  the  gi-eatest  feeder  of  that  lust  of  gold  Avhich  we  are  told  is  the  essence  of  commerce, 
though  we  had  hoped  it  Avas  only  its  occasional  besetting  sin.  It  is,  however,  more 
than  this  ;  for  the  regular  commerce  of  peace  is  tameness  itself  compared  with  the 
gambling  spirit  Avhich  Avar,  through  the  rapid  shif tings  and  high  prices  which  it  brings, 
always  introduces  into  trade.  In  its  moral  operations  it  more  resembles,  perhaps,  the 
finding  of  a  new  gold-field  than  anything  else.  Meantime,  as  the  most  wicked  mothers 
do  not  kill  tlicir  offspring  from  a  taste  for  the  practice  in  the  abstract,  but  under  the 
pressure  of  Avant,  and  as  Avar  al^^':>ys  brings   home   want   to  a  larger  circle  of  the  people 

*  Tennysoi.'s  Life,  by  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson,  vol.  i.,  p.  299.      Cf.    "  Gleanings,"  vol.  ii 
pp.  l:5G-7. 
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than  feel  it  in  peace,  we  ask  the  hero  of  'Maud'  to  let  us  know  whether  war  is 
more  likely  to  reduce  or  to  multiply  the  horrors  which  he  denounces?  Will  more 
babies  be  poisoned  amidst  comparative  ease  and  plenty,  or  when,  as  before  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  provisions  were  twice  as  dear  as  they  now  are,  and  wages  not  much  more  than 
half  as  high  ? "  * 

The  predomiuauce  of  religions  and  moral  over  sesthetic  considera- 
tions was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Ghulstone's  intellect ;  and 
there  are  several  tonches  in  this  beaiitifnl  and  vehement  poem  ^vhich 
"wonld  naturally   offend   his   susceptibilities   and  arouse  his   antagonism. 

"It  is  notable,''  writes  the  present  Lord  Tennyson,  "that  two  such 
appreciative  critics  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke  wholly  mis- 
apprehended the  meaning  of  'Maud'  until  they  heard  my  father  read 
it,  and  that  they  both  then  publicly  recanted  their  fii-st  criticisms.  '  No 
one  but  a  noble-minded  man  Avoidd  have  done  that,'  my  father  used  to 
say  of  Mr.   Gladstone."  t 

Mr.  Gladstone's  recantation  is  dated  187S ;  and  a  personal  interest 
attaches  to  his   explanation  of  the  error  : — 

"  I  can  now  see,  and  I  at  once  confess,  that  a  feeling  wliich  had  reference  to  the 
growth  of  the  war  spirit  in  the  outer  world  at  the  diite  of  this  article  dislocated  my 
frame  of  mind,   and  disabled  me  from  dealing  even  tolerably  with  the    work  as  a  work 

of    imagination Even  as  regards  the  passages   devoted    to    war   frenzy,   equity 

should  have  reminded  me  of  the  fine  lines  in  the  latter  portion  of  x.  3  (.Part  L),  and 
of  the  emphatic  words  v.   10  (Part  II.) : — 

"I  swear  to  you,   lawful  and  lawless  war 
Ai'e  scarcely  even  akin." 

The  relation  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  to  English  parties— if  the 
personal    cliqties  of  a    "wretched    era  deserve  so    dignified    an    appellation 

— during  this  and  the  three  succeeding  years  is  jDuzzling 
Mr.  Glad3tcn3"s  in  the  extreme.  In  politics  nothing  is  less  successful 
Position  in  1853.     than  uncertainty.     Your  true  partisan  cannot   tolerate  the 

combination  of  Conservative  sympathies  with  Liberal 
opinions.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  1855,  when  Lord  Derby,  after  his 
futile  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry,  convened  a  Conservative  meeting, 
he  was  received  "with  hisses  and  hovrls  and  cries  of  "  Xo  Pusej'ites, 
no  Papists,"  and  was  finally  forced  to  apologise  for  having  asked  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  assistance.  Even  among  the  Oxford  Tractarians  the 
poi)ularity  of  the  member  for  the  L'niversity  Avas  waning.  Keble  had 
begun  to  substitute  "Mr,  Gladstone"  for  the  familiar  "  AV.  E.  G." 
of  his  letters.  This  came  of  the  speeches  on  University  Reform.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1853  Mr.  Gladstone's  tendency  was  thought  to 
be  Conservative.  A  conversation  between  Frederick  Elliot  and  Nassau 
Senior  at  this  tiine  shows  that  it  was  considered  quite  on  the  cards 
that  he  woidd  cross  the  floor  of  the  House  and  oust  Disraeli  from 
the  leadershij).  Failing  that,  Senior  thought  that  he  might  join  the 
Iladicals.     Elliot's  objection  makes  good  reading  noAv  : — 

"He  may  try  it,  but  he  will  fail.  They  will  not  actejit  liini.  He  is  purely  a 
rhetorician,   and  a  rhetorician   powerful   only  in  attack.     He   wants   knowledge,    he  wants 

•On  'Tannynon,  X\\c  Quarterly  JReii'cn;  1S59.     "Gleanings,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  114-145. 
t  Life  of  Tennyson,   vol.   i.,   p.   3S)9. 
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the  habits  of  patient  investigation  by  which  it  is  to  be  acquired,  he  wants  sincerity,  he 
wants  public  spirit,  he  wants  tact,  he  wants  birtli,  he  wants  fortune — he  wants,  in 
short,   nine  out  of  ten  of  tlic  qualities  that  fit  a  man  to  lead   a  party "  ! 

In   all    Mr.    Gladstone's    uncertainty    he    had    an    imfailuig    friend    and 
adviser    in    Lord    Aberdeen,     whose    resignation     had    caused     him     the 
keenest  snffering.    In  a  letter  Aviitten  at  the  time  he  had 
consoled    himseli     and     his     chief    by    the    reflection    that    H"s  Relations  witli 
•'those  who  hive   long  acted    Avith  yon  Avere    called   by   a      Lord  Aberdeen, 
sense  of  piibliv:  duty  to  gather  themselves  round    you    at 
the    last,   and    to    aid  ichatever    their    faithful   and    declared    adherence 
coiild  add  to  the  dignity    and    lustre    of   your  conduct."       Mr.   Gladstone 
added :     "  You    make    far    too    much    of    any    service  I  have  rendered  to 
your  Government.     I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  justice,  in  return, 
to  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  you.      Your    whole    demeanour  has 
been  a  living  lesson  to  me  ;    and  I  have  never  gone,  with  my  vulnerable 
temper    and    impetuous    moods,    into    your    presence    without   feeling    the 
strong  influence  of  your  calm  and  settled  spirit." 

Lord  Aberdeen  realised  his  colleague's  transcendent  genius.  "  Glad- 
stone," he  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  "must 
thoroughly  recover  his  popularity.  This  unijoiiidarity  is  merely  temporary. 
He  is  supreme  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  Queen  has  quite  got  over 
her  feeling  against  him,   and  likes  him  much."' 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  approximation  to  a  Liberal 
system  of  thought  dates  from  his  administiative  Avork  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;  and  in  these  years  of  fluctuation  and  comparative  reaction  his  hold 
upon  the  great  principles  of  public  economy  and  departmental  efficiency  was 
never  relaxed.  If  the  personal  influence  of  Lord  Aberdeen  counted  for 
something  in  preventing  a  relapse  into  the  ConserA'aTive  ranks,  his  sympathy 
AA'ith  the  Manchester  school  upon  tiie  subjects  of  peace,  retrenchment, 
and  financial  leform  Avent  for  st"li  more.  To  take  but  one  instance.  On 
the  10th  July,  1835,  a  debate  arose  on  the  question  of  extending  ad- 
ministrative reform  to  the  consular  and  diplomatic  serA'ices,  and  several 
very  interesting  jjoints  Avere  raised.  Sir  Stafford  Noithcote, 
whose  name  is  honourably  connected  Avitli  the  reform  of  civil  Service 
the  CiA^il  SerA'ice,  pointed  out  the  corruption  and  abuses  Refoim,  i855. 
iuA'olved  in  appointment  by  patronage,  and  asked  A'ery 
pertinently  Avhether  the  Duke  of  NeAvcastle  AAas  to  be  blamed  for  the 
failures  Avhich  took  place  in  his  department  at  the  outset  of  the  AAar. 
Was  it  not  the  fact  that  these  failures  arose  to  a  A^ery  great  extent  from 
the  administratiA'e  machinery  Avith  aa  hich  he  had  to  Avork  ?  It  seemed  to 
him  as  though  his  Grace  AAas  A'ery  much  in  the  position  of  our  sajipeis 
and  miners,  Avhose  tools  broke  in  executing  the  Avorks  before  Sebastopol. 
Sir  George  CorneAvall  LcaaIs,  avIio  had  succeeded  Mi".  Gladstone  as  Chan 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  a  learned  and  pedantic  s]ieecli,  in  Avhicli  he 
argued  that  as  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Venetians,  Spaniards,  French,  and 
Americans  had  not  emx^loyed  the  system  of  open  competition  by  examina- 
tion for  Gov^ernment  appointments,  therefore  England  ought  not  to  do 
so.  Thei'e  is  iisually  a  deliciously  piquant  flaAour  about  Mr.  Gladstone's 
replies  to  Lewis,  and  on  this  occasion  he  Avas  in  a  particularly  happy 
mood  :— 
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"The  Cbaiuellor  of  tlic  Exclicquer  quotes  the  examples  of  otlier  nations  and  refers  us 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Americans.  I  admit  that  the  Romans  were  great  masters  of  civil 
wisdom ;  but  really,  to  saj'  that  because  the  Romans  did  not  adopt 
particular  institutions,  they  are  not  suited  to  the  meridian  of  the 
A  Eep.y  tD  3ircsent  age,  would  be  to  admit  a  doctrine  which  would  lead  not  only  to 
tlK-  non-introdnction  of  many  improvements,  Ijut  also  to  the  removal  of 
many  of  those  institutions  which  we  most  dearly  cherish,  to  the  total 
extirpation  of  our  existing  form  of  government.  The  right  lion,  baronet  will  not  find  a  prototype 
of  the  House  of  Commons  among  the  Roman  institutions ;  and,  to  make  an  appeal  which  will  go 
more  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  I  will  remind  him  that  he  will  find  nothing 
among  the  Roman  institutions  that  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  our  National  Debt. 
Neither,  with  all  his  erudition— of  which  no  man  posses.ses  more— can  he  extract  anything 
from  the  history  of  the  Romans  at  all  parallel  to  that  loan  which  he  has  so  successfully 
raised  dm-ing  the  present  year."  With  regard  to  Araerica,t  I  am  not  disposed  to  speak 
lightly  of  American  institutions ;  they  are  marvellous  creations  of  human  wisdom,  but 
creations  which  have  lieen  brought  into  existence  under  many  disadvantages  which  we  are 
free  from,  and  perha])s  under  some  advantages  which  we  do  not  possess.  But  I  cannot 
therefore  admit  that  in  matters  of  government  we  ought  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  a 
pattern  ;  and,  least  of  all,  as  i-egards  patronage  and  admission  to  office,  shall  I  seek 
for  our  pattei-u  in  America.  The  right  hon.  baronet  has  pointed  to  joint  stock  companies 
and  to  private  institutions  which  do  not  admit  persons  by  competition  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  pro]iosed  to  be  used.  They  certainly  do  not  admit  this  system,  because 
the  principle  of  private  interest  which  presides  over  the  management  of  these  institutions 
is  a  self-acting  security,  and  as  perfect  a  guarantee  as  human  infirmitj-  will  admit  of,  that 
the  best  men  will  be  chosen  for  the  best  places  as  they  fall  vacant.  You  are  enabled  in 
private  institutions  to  dispense  with  that  machinery  which  the  nature  of  public  establish- 
ments obliges  you  to  call  to  your  aid.  In  the  public  service  you  cannot  count  upon  that 
uniform  vigour  and  vivacity  which  the  nature  of  private  institutions  permits;  and  you  have 
therefore  to  choose  llie  best  possible  substitute." 

Such  a  substitute  Avas  to  be  sought  in  a  system  of  ojjeu  examuiatioii,  uot 
iu  a  system  of  j^ati'onage  tempered  by  heredity.  But,  unhappily  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foieigu  i)olicy,  Palmevston  and  Lewis  succeeded  iu  getting 
a  majority  of  fifteen  in  a  thin  House:  and  tlie  Avork  of  the  Civil  Service 
reformei's,  though  extended  in  otlier  directions,  has  never  been  completed. 
Diplomacy  remains  "a  last  choice  preserve  for  administration  i)ractised  as 
a  sport." 

But  Mr.  Ghidstone's  enthusia3?u  for  political  reforms  did  not  extend 
to  popular  ediication.     In  the  session  of  1850  he  met  Lord  John  Russell's 

"  I'csolutions,"    which   aimed    at   establishing   a  system    of 

National  Education,  national    education,   b>'   a    siieech    almost    incredibly    leac- 

1333.  tionary    in   its   tone.      To    the    need    for    impro\  ement    he 

oi)])osed  the  fhvngers  of  a  system  that  would  "  degenerati^ 
into  hard  irreligion."'  He  strongly  deprecated  the  erection  of  a  central 
authority,  the  establishment  of  compulsory  rates,  the  creation  of 
Government  ins]iecto)s—  anything,  in  fact,  Avhich  might  l)e  likely  to 
])i'omote  knowledge  and  intelligence  at  the  expense  of  elasticity, 
voluntaryism,  and    "  Christian    philanthropy." 

*  Lr*\vis  had  abandoned  Mr.  Gladstone's  heroic  attempt  to  pay  for  the  war  cat 
of  current  revenue;  and  the  Government  was  at  this  moment  joining  Frar.c  e  in  the 
guarantee  of  a  Turkish  loan,  which  Gladstone,  combining  with  Disraeli,  strenuously 
opposetl  in  the  following  month. 

T  Tlie  reference  was  to  the  i)0])niaiity  of  tlie  siioils  system  in  America,  and  the  dislike 
of  that  great  nation  for  ai)])C'inliiicnt  or  retention  of  a])pointincnt  on  the  grountl  of 
merit. 
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Few  men  are  political  heroes  to  their  iiolitical  associates  ;  consequently 
the  gloomy  predictions  about  his  future  which  arc  revealed  in  the  pi-ivate 
letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  at  this  ]3eriod  must  be  discounted.  "No 
man  can  make  head  against  such  general  aversion,"  said  one.  Another 
regretted  that  "  Avith  all  his  eloquence"  he  had  no  ])ersonal  following 
and  could  not  influence  the  House.  Another  looked  upon  him  "  as  lost — as 
a  splendid  example  of  what  might  have  been."  On  the  other  hand, 
Dallas,  then  American  Minister  in  London,  wrote  to  his  Secretary  of 
State  at  a  time  (April  7th,  1850)  when  Lord  Falmeistou,  having  patched  up 
an  unpopular  peace  with  Russia,  *  Avas  engaged  in  an  equally  unpopvxlar 
cpiarrel   with  the  United  States  :— 

"A  vague  impression  prevails  that  upon  these  two  (nio.stions  united  [the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  relations  with  America]  the  Ministry  Mill  go  by  the  board,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
certainly  the  only  fully  competent  man  presenting  himself,  will  in  the  new  combination  take 
the  place  now  filled  by  Lord  Palmerston." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  classical  description  of  himself  and  his  brother  Peelites 
as  "roving  icebergs,"  inhospitable  and  dangerous,  with  Avhich  it  Avas  easy 
to  collide  and  difficult  to  associate,  giA-es  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  political  situation.  "I  belicA-e,"  he  said,  " Roving  icebergs." 
in  a  debate  of  this  period,  "that  the  day  for  this 
country  Avill  be  a  happy  day  AAdien  party  combinations  shall  be  restored." 
In  truth.  Palmerston's  almost  despotic  poAver  Avoiild  hardly  haAe  been 
possible  but  for  this  disorganisation  and  the  consequent  impotency  of 
the   House   of   Commons. 

Altogether  it  AAa>uld  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  beginning  to  feel  de- 
pressed and  pessimistic.  Northcote,  alarmed  at  his  oavii  political  isolation 
—he  seems  to  have  been  constantly  consulting  his  political 
friends  as  to  Avhat  his  political  complexion  might  be  Stafford  Northcote 
abo\it  to  be — applied  for  advice  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Avho  seeking  a  Leader, 
replied  in  a  letter  of  October  9th:  "As  a  delicate  and 
scrupulous  conscience  has  led  you  to  seek  for  aid,  1  sincerely  Avish  that 
I  coidd  render  it  in  full.  I  Avill  cheerfully  do  the  little  I  can ;  Imt  it  is 
very  little."  Northcote  AA'as  an  excellent  lieutenant,  but  he  Avanted 
leading.  And  that  is  exactly  Avhat  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to  give  him. 
Disraeli  understood  his  character  better,  saw  his  Aveakness,  appreciated 
his  value,  and  eventually  Avon  him  over  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
incompatibility  of  their  sentiments  and  temperaments.  In  truth,  at  this 
time  Mr.  Gladstone's  uncertainty  Avas  almost  as  great  as  that  of  his 
questioner.  He  thought  that  the  condition  of  public  aifairs  was  "  anoma- 
lous and  disjointed,"  but  hoped  that  independent  men  might  preserve 
"the  old  stable  elements  of  the  House  of  Commons."  The  possibility  of 
a  coalition  between  himself  and  Disraeli  Avas  much  discussed  at  the 
time  and  must  have  crossed  his  mind.  Northcote  mentions  it  on 
January  30th,  1857,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  "very  angry  Avith 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  says  his  principal  political  object  noAV  is  to  turn  ovit 
the  GoA^ernment.      We  are  pretty  sure  to  have  some  fun  before  long." 

The  "  fun  "  Avas  not  long  delayed ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  disappointed 
in  his  hope  of  beating  the  Government  on  the  Budget. 

*  Sebastopol  liad  fa;ien  on  September  Sth,  1855.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  the  following  March. 
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[Chap.  Vril. 


Tlie  political  crisis  whicli  now  arose  depended  upon  events  that 
had  been  taking  jjlace  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  previons  October 
the  loreha  Arroir,  a  Chinese  vessel,  trading  falsely  vmdei' 
the  British  flag,  was  boarded  at  Canton  by  the  Chinese 
aiithorities,  Avho  took  the  crew  into  custody  on  a  charge 
of  piracy  and  hauled  down  the  flag.  Sir  John  Bowring, 
the    British   plenipotentiary   at     Hong-Kong,    demanded    an    apology    and 


The  Cass  of  the 
Loreha  "  Arrow.' 


,SIK    ST.\FFOKD    NORTHCOTE    .VlIolT    1S."j7. 
(From  CiC  I'aintin'j  hy  J.  P.  Knight,  U.A.,  at  I'tjnes,  Devonshire.) 


the  restoration  of  I  lie  crew  witlini  forty-eiglit  liours.  Tiie  men  were 
r(4Mi'i)(!(l,  Vjut  no  ai)ology  was  forthcoming.  Sir  John,  who  had  been 
looking  for  a  i)retext  to  give  British  merchants  access  to  Canton, 
took  advantage,  as  he  ])ut  it,  of  "  the  development  of  events," 
and  without  awaiting  instructions  from  home,  ordered  the  British 
admiial  to  commence  hostilili('~.  A  fleet  of  war  -  junks  Avas  sinik  ; 
Canton  slicllcd  .-ind  captured.      At    the  end   of   Februaiy,   IS-IT,   wIumi   these 
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iniquitous  proceedings  became  knoAvn  in  England,  votes  of  condemnation 
on  tlie  policy  of  the  Government  Avere  moved  concurrently  in  the  Lords 
and  the  Connnons  by  Lord  Derby  and  by  Cobden.  The  debate  in  the 
Commons  was  conducted  very  bitterly,  and  it  soon  became  probable  that 
the  Peace  party  would  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Tory  and 
Peelite  factions.  Greville's  comments  are  lively  and  contradictory.  On 
February  27th  he  expected  that  the  Government  would  have  a  majority, 
thanks  to  a  rally  that  had  taken  place  among  the  Liberals,  and  to  "the 
aversion  of  the  stiff  Tories  to  the  union  between  Gladstone  and  their 
leaders,  the  approaching  consummation  of  which  seems  not  to  be 
denied."  Disraeli  Avas  discredited  and  unpopular  at  the  time:  and  it 
seems  that  the  Conservatives,  disgusted,  were  again  turning  their  eyes 
toAvards  Gladstone— the  very  man  Avhom  but  two  years  before  they  had  so 
peremptorily  excluded.  On  the  2nd  of  March  Greville  Avrites :  "Derby 
has  announced  to  his  assembled  party  that  he  is  ready  to  join  Avith 
Gladstone,"  Mr.  Gladstoiie's  speech  on  China  AA'as  "magnificent";  and  Ave 
can  easily  belicA-e  the  tradition  that  his  final  summary  and  appeal  aa'ou 
OA'er  a  number  of  AA'aA^erers  : — 

"  With  you,  then,  with  us,  with  every  one  of  us,  it  rests  to  show  that  this  House,  which  is 
the  first,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  noblest  temple  of  freedom  in  the  world,  is  also  the  temple  of 
that  everlasting  justice  without  wliich  freedom  itself  would  only  be  a  name, 
or  only  a  curse  to  mankind.  And  I  cherish  the  trust  and  belief  that  when 
you,  Sir,  rise  to  declare  in  your  place  to-night  the  numbers  of  the  division      BrUish  ^^tice 
from  the  chair  which  you  adorn,  the  words  which  you  speak  will  go  forth 
from  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  only  as  a  message  of  mercy 
and  peace,  but  also  as  a  message  of  British  justice  and  British  wisdom,  to  the  farthest  corners 
cf  the  world." 

Palmerston  complained  bitterly  that  there  AA^as  a  conspiracy  against  him  ; 
but  his  speech  Avas  uuaA'ailing,  and  he  AA'as  beaten  by  sixteen  A'otes.   It  AAas 
a  fatal  triumph   for  the  cause   of  jiistice.     Palmerston  ap- 
])ealed  to  the  country  in  the   confident   and   only  too  aa'cII-       Paimerston 
founded  anticipation  that   the   country  AA'ould  endorse  the        de.eitsd  in 
Civis  Romanns  suvi  argument  just  as  enthusiastically  AA'hen  Pa,rli3,mem;,  1357. 
the  citizen  hapi)ened  to  be  a  Chinese  ])irate  as  Parliament 
had  done  AA'hen   he    chanced   to   be   a    Maltese  JeAA'.  *    In   the    second  case 
a  trifling  excess  of  infamy  AA'as  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  interests 
of  British  commerce.     Cobdenites  and  Peelites  alike  AA'ere 
almost   extinguished.      Bright  AA'as    beaten    at    Manchester,     But  Victorious 
Cobden  at  Huddersfleld,  CaixlAA'ell  at  Oxford.    Milner-Gibson    ^  the  Country. 
and  many  of    the  lesser  men  aa'Iio  had  A'oted  against  the 
GoA'^ernment  on  the  China  question  lost  their  seats.      Oxford  UniA-ersity, 
hoAvever,  Avhether  because  it  had  taken  to  heart  Northcote's  pamphlet,  or 
because    it    thought    the    oA'erthroAV  of   the  Whig    GoA^ernment  a  sign  of 
grace,  or  perhaps  merely  for  the  sake  of  identifying  itself  once  more  Avith 
a  losing  and  unpopular  cause,  returned  Mr.  Gladstone  unopposed.     But  this 
did  not  saA'e  him  from  a  personal  humiliation.      The  absence  of  anxiety 
about  his  seat  at  Oxford  had  induced  him  to  undertake  an  electioneering 

*  The  cause  of  the  war  was  neatly  parodied  by  Whiteside  in  one  of  the  debates  of 
ISGi:  "The  noble  Viscount  [Palmerston]  saw  a  British  flag,  which  was  seen  by  no  one 
else,  floating  ui)on  the  lorcha  Arrow,  and  went  to  war  with  China." 
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campaign  in  Flintshire  on  belialf  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne, 
"the  Tory  and   Tractarian   candidate."'      Itinerating   from   place  to   place, 

Mr.   Gladstone    "filled    every    hamlet   with    his    eloqnence." 

A  First  The    aristocratic    Whigs    and    many  sticklers    for    political 

••Pi:grimage  cf    propriety  were   furions  at  this  flagrant  instance  of    dema- 

Passicn,'  1857.      o-ogism.      An  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stumping  the 

conntry !  Here  was  a  new  terror  added  to  British  politics. 
"Welsh  mobs,"  shrieked  one  of  the  more  violent  critics.  "  were  treated  to 
set  si^eeches  which  wonld  have  moved  Westminster  ! '"  What  would  happen 
to  young  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  family  if  votes  were  to  bo  acquired  in 
county  as  Avell  as  urban  constituencies  by  iiolitical  reasoning?  At  these 
"vulgar"  election  meetings  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  violent  attacks  itpon 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration  for  its  financial  extraAagance,  and  had 
"dealt  out  in  public  streets  and  public  buildings  to  such  mob  audiences 
as  he  could  collect  the  great  things  he  would  do  if  he  were  again  in 
poAver,"  heaping  upon  Lord  Palmerston  "  an  amount  of  abuse  which 
even  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  or  any  other  Chartist  leader  would  have  been 
reluctant  to  uttei'."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone's  efforts  Avere  altogether  fruitless.  His  brother-in- 
law  Avas  decisiA'ely  beaten  by  a  GoAerinnent  candidate.  This  htnniliatiou, 
and  the  general  victory  of  Palmerston,  seems  to  liaA'e  thoroughly  discon- 
certed him.  For  tAvo  months  after  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Peelite 
leader  "sulked  in  his  tent,"  made  no  speeches,  scarcely  eA'er  entered  tho 
doors  of  St.  Stephen's.  E\^erything  seemed  to  ])rosper  Avith  Palmerston  ; 
his  opponents  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  peaceful  and  iindisturbed  reign  ; 
and  hardly  a  division  A\-as  challenged.  But  a  little  contemptuous  pity 
AA'as  bestoAved  upon  the  leaders  of  the  beaten  armies  ;  and  among  them 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Press.  It  AAas 
pointed  out  that  his  attem])t  to  play  the  ]wirt  of  a  rhetorical  Joseph  Hume 
and  to  save  the  nation  from  Palmerston's  "  guilty  extraA-agance  "  had  com- 
7iletely  failed.  A  contrast  AA^as  draAAii  betAveen  liis  present  silence  and  the 
factious  frequency  of  his  speeches  against  tjie  (lovernment  on  the  Budget 
and  tlu?  China  question.  If  Palmerston's  majoi'ity  had  been  small,  Iioaa- 
he  AA'ould  haA^e  thundered  against  the  extravagance  of  the  Army  and  NaA'y 
Estimates  !  But  the  times  Avere  changed  ;  and  the  Examiner  congratulated 
its  readers  on  the  "sobered  pretensions  of  the  Peelite  i)arty." 

But  in  July  the  DiA^orce  Bill  of  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  the  Attorney- 
General,    brought  Mr.  (Gladstone  back  to  the  Hoiisfi  of  Connnons.     Hitherto 

dissolution  of  marriage  ccnild  only  be  effected  by  a   special 

EetbeUs  Divorce    A(;t  of  Parliament.      Divorce  Avas   the   luxury  of  the   rich. 

BiU,  1357.  On    t,he   x-ecommendation   of  a  C'ommission   Avhicli  reported 

ill  1858,  a,  Bill  had  been  brought  in  by  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Government  foi-  the  ])uri)()se  of  putting  tlie  rcnnedy  Avithin  the  reach 
of  the  poor.  The  liill  had  been  di^opjied,  and  it  was  now  revived  in  an 
improved  form.  But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  (Jladstone  had  beeti  studying 
the  (jucstion,  and  in  1857  he  Avas  prepared  to  n^sist,  by  every  method  Avhicli 
the  resources  of  i'arliament  suggested,  legislation  very  similar  to  that  Avhich 
had  been  iritro(hiced  thiee  years  earlier.  He  ()i)[)osed  judicial  divorce  as 
a  retrograde  stej)  tending  to  bring  us  bade  "  toAvarcIs  a  state  of  laxity  Avhich 

*  See  letter  to  the  Times,  by  W.,  April  i)tli,  18.17. 
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Chi'istianity  does  not  recognise,"  as  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  tlie  country, 
as  dangerous  to  society,  and  as  an  insult  to  religion.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
objections  continued  unabated  to  the  end  of  his  lii'e,  though  he  recog- 
nised that  in  opposing  it  he  had  been  opposing  an  almost  xiniversal 
sentiment.  Nothing  could  be  finer  or  juster  than  his  noble  protest 
against  the  inequality  of  the  Bill— against  the  doctrine  that  you  should 
arm  the  man  with  the  right  of  divorce,  but  not  the  woman  ;  that  yovi 
should  give  the  remedy  of  divorce  to  women  in  those  cases  only  where 
the  husband's  adultery  is  combined  with  cruelty,  thereby  destroying  "  the 
firm,  the  broad,  the  indestructible  basis  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
under  the  Christian  law." 

The  Bill  w^as  fought  with  tremendous    vigour  "  clause    by  clause,    line 
by  line,  at  times  almost  word  by  woid."      The  debates  were  ainple  and 
comprehensive    in    their    general  character.     One   member    challenged    the 
House  to  produce  a  single  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  Genesis  to 
Malachi,  Avliich  countenanced  the  dissolubility  of  the  mariiage    tie.      Mr. 
Gladstone  roamed  with  perfect  ease  and  freedom   in  the  course  of  eighty 
speeches  from   the   Flood   to  the   Council   of  Trent,   and   from   the   Council 
of  Trent  to  the  Royal  Commission    of    1853.      Time    after    time  the    duel 
between    Bethell  and  Gladstone  was  renewed.      Witli  almost  superluuuau 
subtlety  they  joined  issue  upon  disputed  passages  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  *  Mr.    Gladstone   supporting   his  views  by  refer-       Betheii  and 
ence  to  tlie    Complutensian    edition,    Griesbach,   Lachmann,        Gladstone. 
Lucas  Brugensis,  Selden,  and  Dr.  Burton.     They  gave  rival 
sketches  of  the  history  of  the  tlieoiy  of  marriage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and    Anglican     Churches,    discussed     the     practice     of     the     ecclesiastical 
courts,    and    cited  the  favourable  views  of  eminent    laAvyers  and    divines 
fr-om    the    time    of    Moses    downwards.       They    accused    one    another    of 
being  over  subtle  and  disputatious,  too  f(^nd  of  casiiistry,  too  minute  in  their 
appeals  to  antiquity  and  ti^adition. 

On  the  whole,  however — though  he  was  nearly  worn  out  by  the  physical 
strain — Bethell  must  be  adjudged  the  victor.  He  complained  afterwards 
that  "Gladstone's  violence  gave  a  vehement  personal  character  to  the 
debates."  But  the  element  was  introduced  at  an  early  stage  by  Bethell 
himself : — 

"  My  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  who,  like  Aaron's  rod, 
swallows  up  all  the  rest  of  my  opponents,  has  ti'anscended  himself  on  this  occasion.  My 
right  hon.  friend  has  come  down  to  the  House  impressed  witli  the  high  religious  duty  of 
opposing  the  Bill,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  anti-Scriptural,  pregnant  with  the  most  imminent 
dan.ger  to  the  highest  moral  interests  of  the  community,  and  an  instrument  which  Avould 
rend  the  Church  of  England  in  twain.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  vote  for  the  Bill,  or  he  must  not  vote  at  all.  None  that  respects  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  can  permit  him  to  vote  in  accordance  with  his  speech.  Had  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  no  scruples  in  1854  as  to  the  injury  likely  to  accrue  to  the  morals  of  the  community, 
and  was  he  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that  year  ?  Was  not 
the  duty  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  plainly  this  :  to  be  no  party  to  any  measure  that  was  opposed 
to  religious  obligations,  the  duties  of  morality,  or  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  1 
And  yet  this  very  Bill  now  before  the  House  was  a  measure  of  the  Cabinet  of  1854, 
of  which  my  right  hon.  friend  was  a  distinguished  member.     Surely  my  right  hon.  friend 

*It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  supported  the  reading  of  the  Revised,  Bethel) 
that  of  the  Authorised,  Version  of  Matthew  xix.  'J. 
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cannot  have  it  said  that   he   is  such  a  creature  of  impulse  tliat  the  opinions,  sentiments, 
and  principles  of  conduct  adopted  by  him  in  1854  are  forgotten  in  1857.  "* 

The  Divorce  Bill  had  not  yet  passed  its  final  stages  when  a  dehate 
which  arose  on  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  shares  in  a  Euphrates  railway 

elicited  from   Mr.   Gladstone    an    interesting    expression    of 

Rules  of  East9rn  his    views   upon    Eastern    policy.      He    argued    against    the 

Policy,  1857.       investment,    on  the   grovmd    that   if    the   Government   took 

any  i^ai-t  in  the  construction  of  a  line  through  the  Turkish 
Enapire  they  would  be  I'esponsible  for  the  [misjmanagement  of  the  line 
and  the  [misJgoA'ernment  of  the  couutr;s'  through  Avhich  it  passed.  Besides, 
if  we  interineddled  either  in  that  joroject  or  in  the  rival  project  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  there  Avould  be  comi^lications  with  France  and  danger  to 
that  concert  or  concord  of  Europe  "  which  is  of  paramount  imioortance 
in  regard  to  our  Eastern  policy."  To  maintain  this  concord  should  be  a 
rule  of  our  Eastern  policy.  Another  rule,  "  perhaps  the  most  essential 
of  all,  is  not  to  give  a  handle  to  other  nations  for  alleging  that  we  are 
setting  an  example  of  interference  with  their  Government  and  domestic 
affairs."  On  the  other  hand,  Ave  must  not  look  with  jealousy  upon  such 
a  scheme  as  that  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  for  "  no  man  could  look  at  the  map 
of  the  globe  and  deny  that  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  if  prac- 
ticable, Avould  be  a  great  stroke  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;"  that  being 
so,  "let  us  not  create  in  Europe  an  opiiiion  that  the  ]Dossession  of  India 
by  Great  Britain  is  something  to  be  upheld  by  opposition  to  measures 
that  are  beneficial  to  tlie  general  interests  of  Euro]3e  :  let  us  not  create 
that  fatal  antithesis  and  contradiction,  because  it  woiild  do  more  to  weaken 
our  hold  upon  Hindostan  than  ten  such  mutinies  as  that  Avhich  has  just 
occurred." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  now  laid  down  thi-ee  i-ules  of  Eastern  jiolicy  : — 

1.  Preserve  European  concord  or  concert. 

2.  Do  not  intermetldle  in  the  domestic  government  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

3.  Do  not  make  the  safety  of  India  a  pretext  for  resisting  measures  of 
general  benefit. 

But  to  these  three  a  fourth  nuist  be  added,  "of  not  less  importance." 
It  was  "that  Avhero  Eiigland  has  an  inftiKmce  to  exercise  on  the  affairs  of 
the  East,  she  should  not  rejjose  her  entire,  or  even  her  ])rincipal,  confidence 
on  armed  intervention  to  ])reve)it  the  aggressions  of  Russia  on  Turkey, 
but  should  endeav(mr  to  raise  up  such  living  barriers  as  might  effectually 
interpose  between  Constantinople  and  the  Russian  Emi)ire." 

Here  anc  get  a  clear  proof  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  turning  his  back 
on  the  old  plan  of  defending  Turkey  in  Avhich  he  had  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced foiu-  years  previously.  He  Avas  much  distuibed  by  the  delay  A\hich 
liad  occurred  in  the  .settlement  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  The  political 
frecflom  Avliich  they  had  vindicated  "amid  surrounding  slavery"  Avas  still 
i!ui)erfect.  But  it  Avas  there  if  anywhere  that  "Ave  might  liojie  to  see 
(Jhristian  institutions  and  Christian  liberty  setting  an  example"  to  ad- 
joining I)Ut  even  less  favoiwed  i-egions.  + 

••Mr.     Cladstone'.s   sole    rcjjly  to    tlie    cliar^e  of    inconsistency    seems     to    have    been: 
"It  is  only  during  tlic  ])resent  year  that  I  have  found  leisure  to  inquire  into  this  subject." 
t  Ilansiinl,  Au-;ust  Mtb,  IS.")?. 
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At  this  time  (1857)  the  hori  ors  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  were  at  their  heiglit. 
The  first  outbi-eak  had  occurred  in  Mai'cli.  Tlie  massacre  of  Cawni)()re 
took  ph\ce  in  June.  The  jjublic  attention  was  almost  wliolly  absorbed 
in  the  Mutiny  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Foreign  Missions,  should 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  "lesson  of  humility"  taught  by  this  great 
administrative  failure.  The  spread  of  Christianity  could  only,  he  said,  be 
brought  about  by  voluntary  efforts;  but  "if  we  cannot  propagate  Chris- 
tianity as  a  State,  why  should  we  not  propagate  it  as  a  Church  and 
as  a  people  ?  " 

The  ncAv  year  brought  about  a  change  of   Ministry.      On  the  1-lth  of 
January  occurred  Oi-sini"s  desperate  attempt  to  assassinate   the    Enipeioi- 
Napoleon.      Some    of    the    conspirators    Avere    suspected    of    escaping    to 
England,  and  nuich  bad  feeling  arose  between  the  two  nations.     Palmei'- 
ston,   who    had  already  lost  office  once  through    the    haste    and   effusive- 
ness of    his  friendship  for    Napoleon,   noAv  fell  a  victiin   to    the   jingoism 
lie    had   himself    done    so    much    to    create.      His    Conspiracy    to    Murder 
Bill,  which  was  designed  to  rescue  England  from  the  reproach  of  being  an 
asylum  for  assassins,  involved  him  in  great  unpopularity. 
The  Government  was  defeated  on  February  19th  by  23i  votes        Paimerstcn 
to    215,   an     amendment    proposed    by  Milner-Gibson   being     defeatsd,  i£53. 
supported  by  Conservatives,   Radicals,   and  four  Peelites — 
Gladstone,   Giaham,   Cardwell,   and  Sidney  Herbert.      Viscount  Palmerston 
resigned,   and  the  Earl  of  Derby  succeeded  in  forming  a  weak   Ministry 
in  which    Disraeli   ^vas    Chancellor   of    the    Exchequer    and 
leader   of  the   House  of   Commons.     Politics  were  becoming     An-l  succeeded 
more  and  more  imj^ossible.       Genuine   Liberals  were   tii-ed    ^y  ^^^^  Dersy. 
of   Palmerstonian    arts.      Lady  Palmei-ston  Avas   doing   her 
best  to  secui-e    the    much-needed    co-oi)eiation    of   Lord    John    Russell,  by 
telling  the  Duke  of    Bedford  that  her    husband    had    "a    great    affection 
for    John."      The    Liberal    and   Whig    party  was    torn    by  factions.      Mr. 
Gladstone    was    draAA'ing    closer    to    Lord    John    Russell  *    and    Sir   James 
Graham:    but  he  had  just  shown  his  antipathy  for   Palmerston  and  the 
Palmerstonian  foreign  policy  in  the   Quarterly  Rerien-. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  asperity  of  this  last  article  which  induced  Lord 
Derby  to  renew  the  negotiations  with  INIr.  Gladstone.  In  the  previous 
year  a  meeting  had  been  all  but  arranged  ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  only  Lord  Aberdeen's  advice  had  dissuaded  Mr.  Gladstone  from  an 
alliance  with  the  Conservative  party.  On  the  present  occasion  also  the 
negotiations  seemed  to  promise  success.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  James 
Graham  (avIiosc  Whiggism  had  suddenly  begun  to  eva]3orate)  had  delib- 
erately protected  the  Tory  Government  from  a  formidable  attack  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  Both  Gladstone  and  Graham  were  sitting  on  the 
Ministerial  benches  and  defending  Ministerial  measures.  Both,  according 
to  the  Times,  had  gone  back  to  their  Toryism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sidney  Herbert  and  CardAvell  seemed  to  be  about  to  join  the  Liberal 
party.  It  looked  as  if  the  Peelites  were  at  last  about  to  split.  However, 
on   May  2Uth  the  Press  announced  that   the  negotiations  had  terminated 

*  During  Palmerston's  Ministry,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  were   sitting  togetlicr  on  the  Opposition  lienches. 
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"for  the  present,"  though  there  was  "no  soHd  diftieulty  in  the  Avay 
of  a  junction  on  tlie  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  witli  the.  present 
Government."  A  natural  reluctance  to  leave  his  old  connections  Avas 
said  to  have  formed  ''the  main  obstacle  to  that  acceptance  of  high 
office  by  Mr.  Gladstone  which  has  been  hoped  for  during  several  days 
IJast."  But  no  doubt  a  greater  obstacle  was  Mr.  (Jladstone's  reluctance 
to  subordinate  himself  to  Disraeli,  who  was,  of  course,  anxious  enough 
to  bring  about   so  desii'able  a   humiliation.* 


VISCOINT    CAKDWELL. 
{After  the  Dnitring  hy  George  Richtiwiul,   H.A  ) 

Mr.  Gladstone  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  (Joveinment  by  support- 
ing   their    Indian  policy;    and   to  his  exertions  was  largely 
The  Government's  '^'i*'    the    colla])se     of     the    O])i)osition    on    May     21st,   1858, 
Indian  PoUcy,      wluni      Cardwell      withdrew       a,       resolution      of      censure. 
"^®-  Disraeli  made  the  most  of  his  victory  in  liis  famous  speech 

at  the  Slough  baiuiuet  :  — 
"  We  were  all   assembled,  our  benches  with    their    .serried    nudes   seemed    to  rival    those 

Four  years  later  Disraeli  wrote  to  Bishop  Wilherforce  :  "I  wish  you  eould  have  induced 
(Jiadstoiie  to  have  joined  Lord  Derby's  (Jovernnient  when  Lord  EJlenhoronjjh  resigned  in 
18.18.     It  was  not  my   fault  that  he  did   not:  I  almost  went  on  my   knees  to  him." 
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of  our  proud  opponents,  when  suddenly  there  arose  a  wall  of  distress,  but  not  from  us. 
I  can  only  liken  the  scene  to  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army.  Regiment  after  regiment, 
corps  after  corps,  general  after  general,  all  acknowledged  that  they  could  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  her  Majesty's  Opposition.  It  was  like  a  convulsion  of  nature 
rather  than  any  ordinary  transaction  of  human  life.  I  was  reminded  by  it  of  one  of 
those    earthquakes    which    take    place    in    Calabria    or    Peru.        There    was    a  rumbling 


SIR   JAMES   GKAHAM. 
{From  the  Lithograiili  hi/  E.  Desmaisoiis.) 


murmur— a  groan— a  shriek— a  sound  of  distant  thunder.  No  one  knew  whetlier  it  came 
from  the  top  or  l)Ottom  of  the  House.  There  was  a  rent,  a  fissure  in  the  ground, 
and  then  a  village  disappeared,  then  a  tall  tower  toppled  down,  and  the  whole  of  1  he 
Opposition  benches  became  one  great  dissolving  view  of  anarchy." 

The  Slough  sjieech  may  have  taught  Mr.  Gladstone  that  generous  but 
independent  assistance,  however  much  it  may  be  appreciateti,  is  not  apt 
to  be  acknowledged.  At  any  rate,  from  this  time  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  Tory  Goverinuent  becomes  somewhat  less  marked. 
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Indeed,  on  the  economic  side,  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  had  continued 
to  advance  Avith  an  abnost  startling  rapidity.  Some  idea  of  his  -progi-ess 
may  be  gainetl  by  glancing  at  an  interesting  speech  on  the 
Hr.  Gladstcnes  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  Amendment  Bill,  in  which 
Economic  Progrsss.  \^q  urged  that  the  ground  landlords,  as  having  the  perma- 
nent interest  in  improvements,  should  be  made  to  bear 
a  fair  jDroportion  of  the  charge.  Under  this  Bill,  which  was  introduced 
in  July,  1858,  a  large  sum  was  to  be  raised  for  the  puipose  of  ]:)urifying 
the  Thames ;  and  it  vs^as  to  be  spent  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
"Works,  a  body  which,  if  it  could  be  called  a  jiopular  body  at  all,  was  a 
body  "so  watered,  filtered,  and  strained  through  so  many  media  that 
he  was  afraid  they  had  lost  all  that  was  valuable  in  those  principles 
in  the  complicated  process  they  had  established."  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  the  year  1858  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  asserted  two  prin- 
ciples in  metropolitan  rei^resentation  and  taxation — principles  aa  hich  only 
began  to  win  their  way  to  general  recognition  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Firstly,  that  the  central  body  which  spent  the  money  of  the  rate- 
payers on  general  i^ui-poses  should  be  a  body  not  co-opted  by  the  vestries, 
but  pojDularly  elected,  so  that  the  responsibility  of  the  body  to  the 
ratepayers  might  be  "direct  and  stringent."  Secondly,  that  a  fair  share 
of  the  taxation  should  be  raised  from  ground  rents.  That  the  legal  difficulties 
would  be  considerable  he  freely  admitted.  But  such  an  objection  would 
not  excuse  them  from  "  endeavouring  to  throw  the  burdens  on  the  right 
imrties."  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  so  revolutionary  a  doctrine 
excited  any  great  interest  at  the  time.  The  notion  that  a  landlord  should 
help  to  ijay  for  improvements  to  his  property  was  felt  to  be  too  absurd 
to  require  serious  criticism. 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Gladstone's  activity  during  the  session  of  1858 
was  not  very  great.  He  voted  for  a  resolution,  moved  by  Roebuck,  that 
England  ought  not  to  use  her  influence  with  the  Sultan  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the  Suez  Canal  scheme.  He  also  himself 
moved  a  resolution,  which  was  supported  b.\"  Roebuck,  in  favour  of  the 
uniftcation  and  strengthening  of  the  two  Dauubian  Principalities.*  In  this 
debate  Mr.  Gladstone  resented  a  sneer  of  Disraeli's  at  "  the  rhetorician  of 
the  day,"  but  Disraeli  denied  the  reference. 

But  among  all  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  East,  the  Greeks,  who 
combined  asi)irations  for  liberty  and  autonomy  with  a  traditional  culture 
and  a  traditional  Church,  claimed  the  largest  share  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sympathy.  The  Ionian  Islands  were  at  this  time  under  the  general  pro- 
tection of  the  Powers  and  the  special  administration  of 
tli^3YoiUan1s?ana3  ''^"KhiJid.  The  people  were  not  content.  Joined  by  the 
1858.  '    ties  of  blood  and  language  to  the  little  CJreek  kingdom  on 

tlie  mainland,  they  wished  to  be  united  by  the  more 
definite  articles  of  i)olitical  association.  In  these  asi)irations  they  had  no 
more  geiujine  symi)athisers  than  Jiuhver  Lytton,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Colonics,  and  Mr.  (jJladstone.  The  Government  was  in  a  very  precarious 
position  ;  and  Disraeli  probably  felt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence  would 
be  more  conducive  to  his  own  security  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  independent 

*  Their  services  did  not  ])!iss  nnrecofi;nised.     One  of  tlie  (irst   ;icts  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
rouiTi.'uiid  was  to  confer  citizensliii)  niion  (Iladftoiie  iind  lloehuclc. 
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support "  —  a  combination  in  which  the  ad.jective  Avas  apt  to  possess 
more  force  tlian  the  substantive.  At  any  rate,  when  Lyttou  hit  on  the 
idea  of  sending  a  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary  to  examine  into 
the  condition  and  ascertain  the  Avishes  of  the  Ionian  Ishmders,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  liOrd  Derby  to  offer  the  jiosition  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. This  Mr.  Gladstone  was  delighted  to  accept.  A  born  administrator, 
he  found  the  comparative  inactivity  of  opposition  positively  irksome. 
Accordingly,  after  paying,  Avith  Mrs.  Gladstone,  a  visit  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
at  Haddo,  Avriting  some  trcinslations  of  Horace,  and  discussing  middle- 
class  examinations  at  Oxford,  he  set  [himself  to  Avork  early  in  NoA'ember 
to  make  the  preliminary  ari'angements  for  his  mission.  Frederic  Rogers, 
afterAvards  Lord  Blachford,  Avas  then  at  the  Colonial  Office.  On 
November  8th,  1858,  he  Avrote  to  his  sister,  Miss  Rogers  :— 

"  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  about  Gladstone's  mission,  not 
that  I  have  much  to  say,  except  that  I  have  come  across  him  and  Sir  Edward  [Bulwev  Lyttoul 
a  little  from  having  to  draw  up  this  commission.  It  was  very  absurd  to  see  them  talking  it 
over.  Gladstone's  clear,  dark  eyes  and  serious  face  and  ponderous  forehead  and  calm  manner 
was  such  a  contrast  Avith  Sir  E.'s  lean,  narrow  face  and  hurried,  theatrical,  conscious  kind 
of  ways." 

On  the  folloAving  day  Rogers  amplified  his  description,  adding  a  fcAV 
bureaucratic  touches  Avhich  show  that  his  OAvn  sympathies  Avere  not  AA'ith 
the  Greeks  : — 

"He  (Gladstone)  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton  are  obviously  Philhellenes,  and,  I  should  say, 
disposed  to  think  that  we  have  treated  the  lonians  rather  arbitrarily.  This  I  take  to  be 
true  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  imagine  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  such  a  pack  of  scamps 
otherwise." 

The  lonians,  he  AA'ent  on  to  say,  used  the  liberty  given  them  "to  .job 
astoundingly  and  rebel  occasionally.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  liaA'e  shot 
the  rebels  and  resumed  someAA'hat  of  our  despotic  SAAay."  HoAveA^er,  after 
a  few  more  remarks  about  "  strong  rule  "  and  "  noisy  democrats  "  and  "  our 
OAA'U  toadies,"  the  Permanent  Official  consoles  himself  AA'itli  the  reflection  that 
"the  appointment  of  an  able  and  unprejudiced  commission  of  inquiry  is 
likely  enough  to  be  A'aluable."  * 

No  time  Avas  Avasted.  Mr.  Gladstone  landed  at  Corfu  on  the  £Oth  of 
November.  He  AAas  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  one  of  his 
daughters,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Gordon  (afterAvards  Lord  Stanmore),  and 
Sir  James  Lacaita,  AAdio  AAas  to  act  as  interpreter  and  "  pi'ompter "  in 
case  Mr.  Gladstone's  Italian  failed.  They  A'isited  all  the  churches 
and  objects  of  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  and  earnestness, 
and  the  enthusiastic  interest  Avhich  he  took  in  e\'erything,  seem  to  haA-e 
captivated  the  people.  He  called  on  the  Bishop,  addressed  the  Senate 
in  Italian,  and  held  a  public  ler{'e  at  the  palace  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  Avhere  the  Greek  clergy  and  all  the  Corfiotes  of  any  note  Avere 
presented  to  him.  On  the  6tli  of  December,  he  left  for  a  tour  to  Cephalonia 
(AA'here  he  addressed  the  Bishop  in  a  i^ublic  sjoeech),  Zante  (Avliere  he  told 
the  excited  people  that  he  had  come  to  hear  their  grieA'ances  and  not  their 
wishes),  and  all  the  other  islands  except  Cerigo.  Then  he  A'isited  Athens. 
On  the  21st  of  December,   Mr.    and  Mrs.   Gladstone,  Avitli  their  daughter, 

*  Marindin,  Letters  of  Lord  Blachford,  pp.  182,  1S:1. 
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attended  a  Te  Deiuu  at  the  cliureli  of  St.  Irene.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece  were  present.  In  the  eA^euing  he  dined  at  the  palace  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  tlie  king  and  qvieen.  Witli  a  Mr.  Finlay  he  attended 
a  debate  of  the  Senate,  and  had  all  the  men  pointed  ont  to  him  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolution.  On  the  following  day  he  was  present  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  during  a  debate  on  the  Greek  naval  estimates. 

On  the  18th  of  January.  1859,  Mr.  Gladstone  left  Athens  and  returned 
to  Corfu,  and  soon  found  that  the  desire  of  the  lonians  for  union  with 
Greece  was  strengthening.  He  had  told  the  Senate  that  he  wished  to 
avoid  ulterior   questions  : — 

"  Tlie  libei-ties  guaranteed  by  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  by  Ionian  law  are  in  the  eyes  of 
her  Majesty  sacred.  On  the  other  hand  the  purpose  for  which  she  has  sent  me  is  not 
to  inquire  into  the  British  protectorate,  but  to  examine  in  what  way  Great  Britain  may 
most  honourably  and  amply  discharge  the  obligation  which  for  purposes  European  and 
Ionian  rather  than  British  she   has  contracted." 

When  therefore  (on  January  27th)  the  Ionian  assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  union  with  Greece,  the  High  Commissioner  was  in 
a  difficulty.  However,  on  the  next  day  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  to  appoint  a  committee  and  i^roceed  by  the  more  constitutional 
method  of  jjetition.  In  this  way  the  lonians  shortly  afterwards 
obtained  self-government ;  and  this  result,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
cession  of  the  islands  to  Greece,  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
exertions  and  influence.  In  a  letter  Avritten  thirty  years  later  Mr. 
Gladstone  exi^lained  that  by  accepting  this  missicm  he  had  in  no  way 
compromised  his  political  independence  or  freedom  of  action : — 

"Lord  Derby  sent  me  to  the  Ionian  Islands  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  that  in 
which  the  Government  of  180S-74  sent  Lord  Iddesleigh  to  America.  Both  were  cases  of 
independent  service  given   in  a  good  cause."  * 

It  was  time,  however,  that  he  should  return.  Briglit,  in  a  great 
speech  at  Bradford,  had  revived  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  dissensions  Avere  already  breaking  out  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
absence  Avas  beginning  to  excite  considei'able  comment.  The  Sntiirday  Review 
fell,  a  victim  to  the  idea  that  he  intended  to  giA'e  up  political  life 
and  to  secure  a  permanent  appointment  as  King  of  the 
An  Absurd  Story.  Ionian  Islands !  This  on  the  strength  of  a  rumotir  that 
lie  had  i)ui'chased  a  house  in  Corftt !  The  Saturdaifs 
obituary  notice  is  curi(^usly  faA'oiu-able  : — "  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  first 
orator  in  England— that  is,  he  is  the  first  orator  in  the  Avorld.  His 
industiy  and  energy  are  immense.  His  courage  is  ecpial  to  any  undez*- 
taking,  quails  before  no  opposition,  and  suffers  no  abatement  in  defeat. 
He  is  the  most  brilliant  and  original,  if  not  altogether  the  safest 
financier  of  a  great  commercial  country.  His  I'eputation  for  integrity  is 
sin-passed  by  that  of  no  public  man.  A  casuist,  he  is  still  no  Jesiut." 
What  then  i)revented  him  from  ruling  England?  The  answer  is  that  he 
Avants  "  the  i)ower  of  patient,  steady,  forecasting  tliotight."  In  his 
s])eeches  "  he  drifts  amidst  uniA  ersal  applause— but  still  he  drifts  ;  and 
his  noble  elofjuence  adorns  l)ut  does  not  control  the  tide."  His  aceei)tance 
of  the  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands  was  th(;  final  proof  of  his  ])()litical 
inflnnity.      "  He    throws    up    the    responsibilities    of    being  a  member   for 

*  Letter  to  Mr.   \\'alter  M'Laren.    Tunes,   May  4th,    1888, 
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one  of  the  first  constituencies  in  the  Empire,  and  accepts  from  the 
hands  of  an  insidious  rival  a  third-rate  mission  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dulging a  literary  and   ethnological   amour."' 

But    Mr.     Gladstone's    absence    Mas     not     further    prolonged.      On     the 

10th    of    March     he    was    discussing    Exchequer    Bills     in  the     House     of 

Commons,    and,    curiously    enough,   describing   the   position 

Back  at   St.       he  was    about    to    regain.*       MeauAvhile,     the    Government 

Stephen  s,  1353.     ^^s     bringing    forward     its    scheme    for     extending     the 

county  franchise.      In  the  debate    on    the    second    reading 

Lord    John    Russell  moved    "  that  no  readjustment  of  the  franchise  will 

satisfy  the    House  or  the  country  which  does  not  provide  for  a  greater 

extension  of  the  suffrage  in  cities  and  boroughs  than  is  contemplated  in 

the  present  measure."    The  debate  extended  over  more  than  a  ^veek.     On 

the    29tli   of   March   Mr.    Gladstone,  who   opposed   both  tlie   Bill  and  Lord 

John    Russell's  resolution,  made   an    appeal    for    the    small 

A  Speech  en        (rotten)  boroughs.      He   explained   his   meaning    by  stating 

C1CS3  Bcroughs.      i\^q  ^j^^g  of  c;ix  men— Pelham,  Chatham,  Fox,  Pitt,  Canning, 

and  Peel — all    of   whom   found   their  way  into   the  House 

through    close  boroughs  at  very  early  ages  :— 

"What  does  this  show?  It  shows  that  small  boroug^hs  were  the  nursery  ground  in 
which  these  men  were  educated  —  men  who  not  only  were  destined  to  lead  this  House, 
to  govern  this  country,  to  be  the  sti-ength  of  England  at  home  and  its  ornament  abroad, 
but  who  likewise,  when  once  they  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  powers  in  this 
House,  became  the  chosen  of  large  constituencies  and  the  favourites  of  the  nation." 

This  speech  was  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  oblations  to  the  spirit  of 
Toryism,  and  the  last  defence  of  close  or  rotten  boroughs  by  any  dis- 
tinguished statesman  on  either  side  of  the  Hotise.  The  Government 
was  beaten  by  SD.  Cardwell,  Graham,  and  Herbert  joined  the  Liberals  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  voted  in  the  minority.  It  Avas  the  fifth  Government  which 
Lord  John  Russell  had  upset,  t  A  few  days  later  Lord  Derby  announced 
tliat  he  would  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country.  The  period 
of  Mr.   Gladstone's  political  uncertainty  was  almost  ended. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 

*  "  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  greatest  banker  in  the  country,  and  I  believe 
also  that  he  is  the  greatest  operator  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  England." — Hansard,  March 
10th,  1859. 

t  "  An  appropriation  clause  may  happen  to  every  man  once  in  his  life.  But  there  is 
only  one  man  living  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  in  ISJa  he  overthrew  the  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  an  impracticable  pretext ;  that  in  18^52  he  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  with  an  ol)jectless  coalition  ;  that  in  18.")  he  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen  by  a  personal  coup  d'rtnt,  and  that  in  1807  he  overthrew  the 
Government  of  the  member  for  Tiverton  by  a  Parliamentary  manoeuvre." — Hansard,  31st 
April,  1851),  Disraeli's  Speech. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

MR.   GLADSTONE  AS  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

1853,   1859-18G5. 


'•Room  for  the  mighty  master  of  finance! 
Give  way!  and  let  his  equipage  advance  !' 

Thorold  Eogers. 

roverty  of  the  Nation  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Early  Years— Extravagance  the  Consequence  of 
Prosperity — The  Income-tax— Tlie  Financial  Situation  in  1853 — Mr.  Gladstone's  First 
Budget — The  Alternative  to  Retaining  the  Income-tax — Its  Origin — The  National 
Debt — Objections  to  the  Income-tax— A  Masterpiece  of  Persuasive  Reasoning — Over- 
coming the  Opposition  of  Colleagues— The  Surplus— Effect  of  the  Budget  in  Stimu- 
lating Trade— French  Admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Greatness — A  Comparison  with 
Cornewall  Lewis— The  Decay  of  Economy— Financial  Policy  in  Opposition— Again 
Chancellor— Sympathy  between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone— Disraeli  on 
a  Prudent  Foreign  Policy — The  Troubles  of  a  Chancellor — Gladstone  and  Palmerstou 
—The  Commercial  Treaty  with  France— The  Budget  of  1860— Repealing  the  Paper- 
duty — Opposition  of  the  Lords,  and  What  Followed — Mr.  Gladstone's  Command  of 
Detail — An  Analysis  by  Fredci-ic  Rogers— Defects  of  the  Budget  of  1800 — A  Great  Speech 
on  Italy — The  Budgets  of  1801  and  1862— The  American  Civil  "War— A  Triumphal 
Progress  in  the  North  of  England— The  Budget  of  1863— An  Appeal  from  Ireland- 
Garibaldi  and  Gladstone — The  Budget  of  1831 — Working  Men  and  tlie  Franchise- 
Speeches  in  Lancasliire — Cession  of  llie  Ionian  Islands— On  the  Press — Tempting 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— A  Eulogy  of  Law  and  Lawyers— The  Budget  of 
1865 — Opposition  at  Oxford — An  Indictment  of  the  Irish  Church— Rejected  by  the 
University. 

THE  qualities  which  are  required  in  a  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade 
are  valuable  to  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  good  President  Avill  make  a  good  Chancellor.  So,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  an  American  city  will  look  for  some  breadth  of 
view,  imagination,  and  originality  from  its  Dictator  Mayor ;  but  it  will 
be  content  and  grateful  if  it  finds  in  the  Head  of  a  Dejjartment  or 
of  a  Board  honesty,  courage,  and  administrative  ability.  There  Avas 
little  fear,  however,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  trusted  lieutenant  woidd 
disgrace  himself  when  the  natural  and  inevitable  logic  of  politics  gave 
him,  in  his  turn,  supreme  control  of  the  national  finances.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  wonderful  proofs  which  he  had  given  of  his  administra- 
tive and  expository  powers  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  spite  of  the 
Avholesome  terror  which  he  had  inspired  as  critic  and  destroyer  of  bad 
and  bungling  Budgets,  nay,  further,  in  spite  of  the  great  expectations 
which  had  been  founded  on  these  previous  exploits,  the  first  actual  per- 
formance of  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  far  outran  the  hopes 
and  fears  with  which  it  had  been  anticipated  by  friends  and  rivals. 

Before  turning  to  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  his  Budget 
speeches,  something,  however  i)iadequate,  must  be  said  of  the  qualifications 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  to  his  new  task,  and  of  the  difficulties  Avhich 
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he  had  to  overcome.    The  two  keynotes  of  his  financial  policy  have  a  close 
historical  connection  with   his  early  training.     The  nation   of   his  youth 
and  early  manhood  was  a  jjoor   nation.     The  great  mass 
Poverty  of  the       of  the  population  was  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly 
Nation.  housed.      The    taxes  were   very   oppressive,    but    not  very 

productive;  and  English  Governments,  like  English  indi- 
viduals, found  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  was  far  harder  to 
raise  fifty  millions  iu  the  middle  of  the  century  from  a  population  of 
27,000,000  than  it  is  now  to  raise  twice  that  sum  from  a  population  only 
larger  by  one  tliird— and  this  in  the  face  of  a  steady  rise  iu  the  standard 
of  comfort  which  has  enlarged  the  wants  and  added  to  the  necessaries  of 
every  class  in  the  community. 

But  while  the  necessity  for  national  economy  was  thus  early  impressed 
on   ]Mr.    Gladstone's    mind,   another    principle  contended  iu 
Necessity  for       fi'iendly  rivalry  for  supremacy  in  his  Budgets.     The  success 
Economy.  of  the  two  great  revisions  of  the  Customs  tariff  iu  1842  and 

1845  had  convinced  him  that  the  principles  of  simplification 
ought  to  be   cairied  to  tlieir  logical  conclusion.      He  was  determined    to 
make  the  bounds    of   commercial  freedom  wider  yet.      At  first  the  Free 
Trade  lorinciple  demanded  the  largest  share  of  his  atten- 
Extending-  Com      tion  ;   but  we  shall  see  how  there  gradually  grew  up  in  his 
mercial  Freedom,   mind  a  conviction,  slowly  and  reluctantly  formed,  that  the 
very  measures  which  he    had    passed  with    the    object    of 
striking  off  the  fetters  from  the  feet  of  industry  were  producing  in  the 
nation  not  onlj'  the   capacity  but    also    the   taste   for   expenditure.      Ex- 
travagance   proved    to    be    the    natural    concomitant    of 
Extrava<^ance  the    ]ii'osperity ;    and    Mr.    Gladstone    saw    with    consternation 
Consequence  of     and  disgust  the  very  income-tax  which    had   been  in  the 
Prosperity.        i^ands    of    Sir  Robert    Peel    and    himself   an    indispensable 
weapon  of   commercial  refoim,   perverted    into    an    instru- 
ment  for    increasing    the    cost,    the    magnitude,    and    perhaps    even    the 
corrui)tion    of    our    military  and   civil   establishiuents.      To  the  conflict   iu 
Mr.    Gladstone's  mind   of    these   two  principles   of    Free   Trade  and   public 
economy  may  be  traced  the  deviations  iu  the  course  of  his  policy  ^^itll 
regard  to  the  income-tax,  culminating  after  twenty  years  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful and,  in  the  opinion  of  one   of  his  bitterest  critics,  thoroughly  corrupt 
att(!mi)t  to  get  lid  of  it  altogether. 

But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  first  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  public 

expenditure  had  not  yet  shown  any  sensible  tendency  to  increase;  neither 

was  the  work  of  Fj-ee  Trade  legislation  much  more  than  half  complete.     On 

the;   oth(>r  hand,  the  difficulty  of  retaining  the  income-tax  was  great.      It 

liad   been   imposed  by  the  authoiity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 

The  Income-tax.    1812,  as  the  only  means   of  maintaining  the  national  credit 

and  of  balancing  exijenditurc;  by  rcveiuie.     Success  justified 

and  obtained  its  renewal  in  181.").     When  in  1848  a,  similar  jjolicy  was  pursued, 

it  seemed   as    if    an    income-tax    of    7d.   in   the   £   biennially   renewed   was 

to  ]>ecom(!  one  of  the  fundamental  and  umvritten   articles   of  tlu;   British 

Constitution.     But  the  un])0])ularity  of  tlu^  tax  was  rapidly  growing;  and 

in  1851  Lord  Stanley,  taking   adva,ntag(i   of    tlu;   Uwn   of    opinion,   declared 

it  to  Ije  an  object  not  only  of  vital  importaiic-e,  but  one;  to  a\  hich  the  faith 

of  successive  Ministries  had  been  pledged,  that  tlie  income-tax  should  not 
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be  ]}eriiiitte(l  to  degenerate  into  a  permanent  tax.  But  the  tax  was  in 
the  greatest  danger  from  its  most  ai  dent  supporters  —  the  Philosophical 
Radicals  and  economists,  Avho  Avere  so  enamoured  of  the  abstract  and 
ideal  type  which  they  had  formed  in  their  own  minds  that  they  were 
determined    to    amend    and    reconstruct    its    earthly  and    imperfect  copy. 


LOKU    .STANLEY,    AFTEKWAKDS    THE    FOUUTEENTH    EAKL    OF    UERIiV. 
(From  a  Portrait  Tiy  H.  P.  Priggs,  R.A.,  puinted  a6ou<_1842.) 


Hume  therefore  proposed  and  carried  an  amendment  in  1851  limiting 
the  renewal  of  the  tax  to  one  year,  and  appointing  a  Select  Committee 
of  inquiry  with  a  vieAV  to  improve  the  methods  of  assessment  and 
collection.*    Cobden  saw  and  voted  against  the  impolicy  of  his  friends,  and 

*  The  Committee  wa.s  unable  to  agree  upon  a  report;  but  the  evirlence^taken  proved  that 
a  reconstruction  of  the  income-tax  wa.s  eminently  de.sirable  and  highly  impracticable.  Most 
of  the  members  stai'ted  with  the  idea  of  differentiating  between  realised  and  precarious 
income. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  but 
refused  to  serve  on  it.  In  the  following  year  Disraeli's  hastily  extemporised 
Budget  did  not  touch  the  jiroblem,  but  postponed  it  by  provisionally  re- 
newing the  income-tax  for  another  year.  With  Disraeli's  second  Budget, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  mercilessly  destroyed,  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves. Enough  that  it  was  found  convenient  to  forget  Lord  Derby's 
denunciation  of  the  income-tax.  Instead  of  reducing  it  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  abolition,  Disraeli  proposed  to  rehabilitate  it  by  establishing  a 
trumpery  and  irritating  distinction  between  realised  incomes,  which  were 
to  pay  7d.  in  the  £,  and  precarious  incomes,  which  were  to  pay  5jd., 
and  also  by  an  ill-judged  and  ill-received  attack  upon  the  principle  of 
exemptions.  Exemption,  he  said,  was  another  phrase  for  confiscation  ; 
and  he  proposed  to  extend  the  tax  to  industrial  incomes  of  above  £100 
a  year,  and  to  incomes  derived  from  propei'ty  of  above  £50  a  year. 

The  difficulties  Avliich  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  meet  in  the  spring  of  1853 
were  enormous.      He  had   been    instrumental    in  overthrowing  his  rival's 

Budget.     "What  was  he   to   put   in  its  place  ?     The  income- 

The  Financial      tax  Avas  higlily  unpopular  in    the  country.     The  House   of 

Situation  in  1853.    Commons  had  already  declared  against  its  prolongation  in 

an  unmodified  form ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  decided  that  for 
the  time  being  the  advantages  of  the  tax  outweighed  its  disadvantages, 
and  he  detei'mined  not  only  to  rencAv  it  for  a  longer  period  than  evei' 
before,  but  also  to  rencAV  it  in  an  unmodified  form.  His  strong  will 
and  financial  reiDutation  "were,  no  doubt,  elements  of  success ;  but  the 
victory  was  mainly  due  to  the  marvellous  speech  -v^hich,  in  Northcote'b 
words,  "  not  only  obtained  universal  applause  from  his  audience  at  the 
time,  but  changed  the  convictions  of  a  large  jjart  of  the  nation,  and  turned 
— at  least  for  several  years— a  current  of  popular  opinion  which  had 
seemed  too  powerful  for  any  Minister  to  resist."* 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  by  imi^ressing  on  the  crowded  House  his  sense 
of   the    importance  of   the    annual   exposition    of   the    financial  state  and 

prospects  of   the  country  and  the  increasing  interest  and 

Mr.  Gladstones     "even  eagerness"  of   the  people  with  respect  to  financial 

First  Budget.      questions.     First  came  a  brief  review  of  the  revenue  and 

exjienditure  for  the  year  ending  Ajoril  5t]i,  1853.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  a  gratifying  surplus  of  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions,  of  which,  however,  nearly  three-fifths  was  already  disposed  of, 
owing  to  large  increases  in  expenditure.  Then  followed  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  expenditure  and  revenue  for  1853-4 ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  a  "sanguine  hope"  that  a  surplus  of  £800,000  woidd  be  realised. 
]3ut  this  assumed  the  continued  existence  of  the  income-tax,  which,  how- 
over,  "  has  at  this  moment  legally  expired ;  and  it  w  ill  be  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  or  not  they  will  revive  it."  One  may 
imagine  the  buzz  of  expectancy:  the  great  man  was  about  to  part  with 
his  secret!  Not  so.  "Before  I  venture  on  a  detailed  and  continuous 
exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Government  with  i-espect  to  ])rospective 
finance,    there    are    three    incidental    questions    to   which    I    shall    briefiy 

•  "  Twonty  Years  of  rinaiifial  Policy,"  p.  ISo.  Mr.  Gliulstonc'.s  speech,  delivered  A])ril 
18tli,  185:},  may  be  found— reprinted,  with  corrections,  from  Hansard— in  "The  Financial 
Statements  of  185:J,  IFGO  :5,"  pp.  1-100.     London,  Murray,  ISKJ. 
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advert";  and  Mr.  Gladstone  coolly  engages  the  eager  House  in  a 
digi'ession  upon  the  shipping  interest,  and  "that  which  is  called  the  West 
Indian  interest,"  and  the  "collateral  topic"'  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Fund. 
"I  now,  Sir,"  he  proceeded,  "approach  a  very  difficult 
portion  of  the  task  that  I  have  to  perform — the  discussion  jj^e  income-tax: 
of  the  income-tax.  And  here  the  first  question  that  this  An  Alternative  to 
Committee  has  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  it  will  "^  Retention, 
make  efforts  to  part  with  the  income-tax  at  once."  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  have  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  course ;  but  he 
was  far  too  astute.  He  accepted  the  alternative  as  possible,  but  iDroposed 
a  substitute— as  if  it  were  the  only  possible  substitute— which  he  knew 
would  be  far  more  distasteful  to  a  majority  of  the  House  than  the  income- 
tax  itself.  "  I  believe  that  by  the  conjunction  of  three  measures,  one  of 
which  must  be  a  tax  upon  land,  houses,  and  other  visible  property,  of 
perhajjs  6d.  in  the  £,  and  another  a  system  of  licences  upon  trade  made 
universal,  and  averaging  something  like  £7,  and  the  third  a  change  in 
your  system  of  legacy  duties,  it  would  be  possible  for  you  at  once  to  part 
Avith  the  income-tax."  An  exliilarating  prospect  for  the  majority  of  his 
hearers!  But,  needless  to  say,  her  Majesty's  Government  did  "not  re- 
commend such  a  course."  Such  a  system  would  be  "far  more  unequal" 
and  would  "arrest  other  beneficial  forms  of  taxation."  What,  then, 
were  the  Government's  intentions  ?  Snivel y  they  could  not  be  any  longer 
"withheld.  An  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  woiild  have  blurted  them  out  ten 
minutes  earlier.  But  the  House  was  not  yet  prepared  to  applaud.  A 
vagvxe  sense  of  an  oppressive  alternative  was  not  enough.  The  subject 
might  be  depicted  in  all  or  more  than  all  its  majestic  proportions ; 
imagination  might  be  fired,  patriotism  kindled,  by  a  glowing  historical 
sketch.    Let  us  mark  how  the  great  artist  again  sets  to  work : — 

"  Now,  in  regard  to  the  income-tax,  I  wisli  that  I  could  possess  the  Committee  with 
the  impression  that  effort  and  study  have  made  upon  my  own  mind,  of  the  deep  and  vital 
importance  of  the  subject.  We  are  too  apt  to  measure  the  importance  of  the  subject 
by  the  simple  fact  that  we  draw  from  this  tax  £5,500,000  of  x-evenue.  Sir,  that  sum  is  a 
large  one,  but  the  mention  of  it  conveys  no  idea  to  the  Committee  of  the  immense  moment 
and  magnitude  of  the  question.  If  you  want  to  appreciate  the  income-tax,  you  must  go 
back  to  the  epoch  of  its  birth ;  you  must  consider  what  it  has  done  for  you  in  times  of 
national  peril  and  emergency ;  you  must  consider  what,  if  you  do  not  destroy  it— and  I 
will  explain  afterwards  what  I  mean  by  destroy— what  it  may  do  for  you  again  if  it 
please  God  tliat  those  times  should  return." 

Thus  to  vote  against  the  income-tax  was  represented  as  an  action 
equivalent  to  political  infanticide  and  in  wilful  opposition  to  Divine 
Piovidence.    And  the  enormity  was  aggravated  by  a  retrospect. 

"  It  was    in   the  crisis  of    the    revolutionary  war   that,  when    Mr.  Pitt   found    the   re- 
sources of  taxation  were  failing  under  him,  his  mind  fell  back  upon  the  conception  of  the 
income-tax;  and,  when  he  proposed  it  to    Parliament,  that  great  man, 
possessed   with    his    great    idea,    raised    his    eloquence    to   an    unusual  n  ■   ■ 

height  and  power.     ...     I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee  are  ttifrax 

aware  how  much  the  country  owes  to  the  former  income-tax ;  but, 
because  I  deem  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  you  should  fully 
appreciate   the  power  of   this   colossal   engine   of   finance,  I  will  venture    to    place    before 
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you,  in  what  1  think  an  intelligible  and  striking  form,  the  results  which  it  once  achieved. 
I  will    di'aw  the    comparison  between  the    mode   in  which  your  burdens  were  met  during 
three  periods ;  during  that  period  of  the  Great  War  wlien  you  had  no 
What  It  had        income-tax ;   during  tliat   period  of  the  war  wlien  you  had  the  income- 
Done,  ^jj^  jjj  g^  state  of  half-efficiency  ;  and  during  that  last  and  most  arduous 
period  of  the  war  when  the  income-tax  was  in  its  full  power. 

"  From  1793  to  173S,  a  period  of  six  years,  there  was  no  income-tax ;  from  1799  to  1S02 
there  was  an  income-tax,  but  the  provisions  of  the  law  made  it  far  less  effective,  in  proportion 
to  its  rate,  than  it  now  is ;  and  lastly,  from  1806  to  1815,  a  period  of  ten 
„^     ,,  ^.       .        years,  you  had  the  income-tax  in  its   full  force.     Now.  everv  one  of   us 
jjgjjj.  is  aware   of   the    enormous  weight   and   enormous    mischief   that   have 

been  entailed  upon  this  country  by  the  accumulation  of  our  Debt ;  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  demonstrated  ijy  the  figures  that 
our  Debt  need  not  at  this  moment  have  existed,  if  there  had  been  resolution  enough  to 
submit  to  the  income-tax  at  an  earlier  period.  This  test  of  my  assertion,  I  think  you  will 
admit,  is  a  fair  one.  I  begin  by  putting  together  the  whole  charge  of  government  and 
war,  together  with  the  charge  of  so  much  of  the  National  Debt  as  had  accrued  before 
1793;  so  as  to  make  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  a  fair  start  from  1793.  The  charge  of 
government  and  war,  together  with  the  charge  of  debt  incirrred  before  1793,  amounted, 
on  the  average  of  the  six  years,  down  to  1798,  to  £36,000,000  a  year;  the  revenue  of  that 
period,  with  all  the  additional  taxes  that  there  wei-e  laid  on,  amounted  to  £'20,626,000  a 
year ;  there  was,  therefore,  an  annual  excess  of  charge  above  revenue— charge  for  govern- 
ment, for  war,  and  for  debt  contracted  before  1793,  but  not  including  the  charge  of  (l<.bt 
contracted  since  17913— of  no  less  than  £15,404,000. 

'•  Now  the  scene  shifts.  In  1798  Mr.  Pitt  just  initiates  the  income-tax,  and  immediately 
a  change  begins.  In  the  four  years  from  1799  to  1802,  the  charges  for  the  same  items  tliat  I 
Jiave  mentioned,  which  had  been  £36,033,033,  rose  to  £47,413  003  a  year ;  but  the  revenue  rose 
to  £;i:3,724,000  a  year,  and  the  excess  for  these  four  years  was  diminished  by  nearly  £2.000,000  a 
year :  instead  of  an  annual  excess  of  £15,404,000  over  i-evenue,  it  was  £13,689,000.  But  next 
look  to  the  operation  of  the  tax,  both  direct  and  collateral,  from  1806  to  1815,  during 
tlie  very  time  wlien  our  exertions  were  greatest,  and  our  charges  heaviest.  The  average 
annual  expenses  of  war  and  government,  from  1830  to  1815,  together  with  the  charge  upon 
the  debt  contracted  before  1793,  were  £65,794.033;  but  you  had  your  income-tax  in  its  full 
force,  with  your  whole  financial  system  invigorated  by  its  effects,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
country  now  amounted  to  £63,790,030;  while  the  deficiency  in  actual  hard  monej',  which 
during  the  war  represented  something  like  double  the  amount  in  debt,  owing  to 
the  rate  at  Avhich  you  borrowed,  instead  of  being  £15,404.003  n,  year,  as  it  was  in  the  first 
period,  or  £1.3,639,000  a  year,  as  it  was  in  the  second  period,  was  only  £2,004,000  a  year  from 
1806  to  181.5. 

"Such  was  the  power  of  the  income-ta.x.  I  have  said  there  was  a  deficiency  annually  ot 
£24,004,000,  but  it  is  fair  for  you  to  recollect— and  it  is  necessary  in  order  fully  to  present 
to  you  the  fact  I  want  to  j)lace  in  clear  view— that  out  of  the  £65,794,000  of  charge  which  I 
have  mentioned,  about  £9,.5()(),(X)0  was  due  for  charges  of  debt  contracted  before  1793;  so  that, 
if  you  compare  tlie  actual  expense  of  government,  including  the  whole  expense  of  war 
from  ISOO  to  1815,  with  your  revenue  when  you  liad  tlie  income  tax,  it  stand  thus  before 
you,  that  you  actually  raised  £7,003,000  a  year  during  tiiat  period  more  than  the  charge  of 
government  find  the  charge  of  a  gigantic  war  to  boot.  That,  I  umst  say,  is  to  my  mind 
a  remarkable  fact.  It  affords  to  me  the  proof,  that  if  you  do  not  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
this  engine— I  do  not  raise  now  tlie  question  whether  it  is  to  be  temporary  or  permanent, 
which  1  liold  to  be  quite  a  different  question,  and  I  will  enter  upon  it  by-and-by— it  afl'ords 
you  tlie  means,  should  unhappily  hostilities  again  break  out,  of  at  once  raising  your  army 
to  :j(K),(KKJ  men  and  your  fieet  to  l(X),tKX),  with  all  your  establishments  in  proportion.  And, 
much  as  may  be  .said  of  the  importance— in  which  I  concur  —  of  an  Army  Reserve  and  a 
Navy  Hescrve,  and  of  having  your  armouries  and  arsenals  well  stored,  I  .say  this  fiscal 
reserve  is  not  one  whit  less  important  ;  for,  if  it  be  used  aright,  it  is  an  engine  to  which 
you  may  again  resort ;  and  witli  this  engine,  judiciously  employed,  if  unhappily  this  necessity 
hhouid  again  arise— which  m.ay  (lod  in  His  mercy  avert— with  it,  judiciously  employed  vou 
may  again,  if  need  be,  defy  the  world." 
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So  far  Mr.  Gladstone  had  dwelt  ouly  upon  tlie  value  of  the  income-tax 
in  time  of  war,  and  no  doubt  the  groAving  apprehcjision  of  a  struggle  with 
Russia  added  force  to  his  warning.  But  the  tax  was  not  merely  effective 
as  a  spear  in  the  hands  of  a  military  Pitt,  it  had  also  been  turned  into  a 
pruning-hook  by  the  commercial  genius  of  Peel : — 

"Well,  Sir,  the  income-tax  dropped,  along  -with  the  purpose  of  the  income-tax,  in  181G ; 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  revived.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  18i2,  called  forth  from  repose  this 
giant,  who  had  once  shielded  us  in  war,  to  come  and  assist  our  industrious  toils  in  peace ; 
and,  if  the  first  income-tax  produced  enduring  and  memorable  results,  so,  I  am  free  to  t*ay, 
at  less  expenditure  by  far  in  money,  and  without  tliose  painful  accompaniments  of  havoc, 
war,  and  bloodshed,  so  has  the  second  income-tax.  The  second  income-tax  has  been  the 
instrument  by  which  you  have  introduced,  and  by  which  I  hope  ere  long  you  may  perfect 
the  reform,  the  effective  reform,  of  your  commercial  and  fiscal  system ;  and  I,  for  one,  am 
bold  enough  to  hope,  nay  to  expect  and  believe,  that,  in  leforming  your  own  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial system,  you  have  laid  the  foundations  of  similar  reforms— slow,  perhaps,  but  certain  in 
their  progress  —  through  every  country  of  the  civilise<l  world.  I  say,  therefore.  Sir,  that  if 
we  rightly  use  the  income-tax,  we  shall  be  entitled  when  we  part  with  it  to  look  back  upon 
it  with  some  satisfaction,  and  to  console  ourselves  for  the  annoyance  it  may  have  entailed  by 
the  recollection  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  achieving  a  great  good  immediately  to  England 
and  ultimately  to  mankind." 

The  orator  has  reached  the  point  at  wliich  he  can  assume  that  his 
audience  agrees  that  he  could  not  at  the  present  moment,  with  due  regard 
to  the  public  interest,  part  with  the  income-tax.  He  is  now,  therefore,  at 
liberty  to  submit  the  impost  to  a  closer  analysis  and  to  investigate  the 
charges  which  were  alleged  against  it. 

"I  am  notrone  of  tliose  who  ni;.ke  light  of  such  charges.     In  my  own  individual  opinion 
it  is  perfectly  plain,  from  the  mode  in  which   the  income-tax  was  put  an  end  to  at  the 
termination  of  the  Great  War,  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  a  permanent 
portion  of  your  ordinary  financial  system.      Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  a 
matter  on  which  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  yet  I  think  this       '^income-tax    ^ 
is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  it  is  not  adapted  for  a  permanent  portion 
of  your  fiscal  system,   unless    you  can    by  reconstruction  remove   what 
are  called  its  inequalities.     Even,  however,  if  you    could   remove    its    inequalities    .... 
there  would  still  remain,  in  my  mind  at  least,  objections  of  the  gravest  character." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  now  unfolds  itself  naturally  enough.  The 
preliminary  dispositions  are  complete,  and  it  is  seen  that  any  new  move- 
ment must  depend  upon  three  fundamental  propositions  as  to  what  is 
practicable,  desirable,  and  possible. 

I.  That  the  income-tax  must  be  prolonged  for  another  period  of  years. 

II.  That  it  is  certainly  undesirable  that  it  should  permanently  form 
part  of  our  financial  system  unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily  reconstructed. 

III.  That  such  reconstruction  is  impracticable  —  an  opinioil  which  is 
arrived  at  after  a  long,  closely  argued  and  exceedingly  subtle  analysis. 

The  case  against  the  income-tax  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  is 
then  summed  up  as  follows : — 

"  The  general  views  of  her  ^Majesty's  Government  with   respect  to   the  income-tax  are 
that  it  is  an  engine  of  gigantic  power  for  great  national  purposes;  but  at  the  same  time, 
that    there    are    circumstances    attending    its  operation  which  make   it 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  at  any  rate  in  our  opinion  not  desirable,  to     tj^    ,     -^y 
maintain  it  as  a  portion  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary  finances  of  the      Permanent  Tax 
country.     The  public  feeling  of  its  inequality  is  a  fact  most  important  in 
itself.    The  inquisition  it  entails  is  a  most  serious  disadvantage ;  and  the 
frauds  to  which  it  leads  are  an  evil  which  it  is  not  possible  to  characterise  in  terms  too 
strong." 
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The  scheme  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
three  conclusions ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  doctrine  which  he  has 
just  laid  doAvn,  that  whatever  you  do  "  you  must  be  bold,  you-  must  be 
intelligible,  you  must  be  decisive  "  : — 

"Our  proposition,  then,  so  far  as  it  merely  regards  the  income-tax,  is  this.    We  propose 
to  renew  it  for  two  years  from  April,  1853,  at  the  rate  of  7d.  in  the  £.    The  Committee  will 
recollect,  that  I  said  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  look  the  whole  breadth 
,      of    this    difficulty  in  the  face  ;    not  to    endeavour  to  escape  it,   not  to 
Scheme  endeavour  to  attenuate  or  to  understate  it,   but    to  face  and  to  settle, 

if  the  Committee  would  enable  us,  the  whole  question  of  the  income- 
tax.  We  propose,  then,  to  re-enact  it  for  two  years,  from  April,  1853, 
to  April,  1855,  at  the  rate  of  7d.  in  the  £ ;  from  April,  1855,  to  enact  it  for  two  more  years 
at  6d.  in  the  £ ;  and  then  for  three  years  more — I  cannot  wonder  at  the  smile  which  I  per- 
ceive that  my  words  provoke— for  three  more  years— from  April,  1857,  at  5d.  Under  this 
proposal,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1860,  the  income-tax  will  by  law  expire." 

Unfortunately,  no  summary  can  do  justice,  or  anything  like  justice,  to 
this,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  passage  of  persuasive  and  successful  reason- 
ing which  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  Britisli  oratory. 
A  Masterpiece  of   There     is     nothing    plain     or    simple    about     the    position 
Persuasive        Avhicli  is  sought  to  be  established.    The  tax  was  unpopular; 
Reasoaing.       -j^j^g   speaker  admitted  that  it  had  many  bad  points.    And 
yet  this  proposal  of  a  new  and  untried  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  extend  it  for  seven  years— a  i^eriod  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
that    which    Sir  Robert    Peel  himself    had    ventured    to    ask    for — excited 
enthusiastic    appro^'al.      The  subject  is    difficult,   its  treatment  is  subtle; 
yet  so  lucid  is  the  exposition,  so  fascinating  the  art,  so  alluring  the  argu- 
ment,   that    the    veriest    layman   may  understand,  find    pleasure,  and  be 
convinced.    And  if  this  be  true  of  the  reader,  what    must  it  have  been 
for  the    hearer,  who  received  it    through    the    medium    of  the  matchless 
voice  and  speaking  gesture ! 

The    reimposition    of     the     income-tax    was    insufficient    to    give    Mr. 

Gladstone  the  surplus  which  he  required  for  his  operations  on  the  tariff. 

lie  therefore  lowered  the    rate    of   exemption    to    incomes 

Minor  Features  of    of    £100    a    year.       This,    he     calculated,    "would     bring     in 

the  Budget.  £250,000      annually.        The     income-tax     was     also     to     be 

extended     to    Ireland,    to    which    country    a     large,    but 

scarcely  an  equivalent,  boon  was  at  the  same    time  granted  in  the  shape 

of    a    remission    of    the    debt   of    £i,500,000    due    for    the    advances    made 

during  the    Irish    famine    from  the    Imperial    Exchequer.      At    the    same 

time    he  raised  the  duties  on    Scotch  and    Irish    spirits,  and   proposed   a 

re\ision  of  trade  licences*  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 

iiut    of   all    the    minor   jiroposals,    perhai)s    the  boldest    and    the    most 

difficult    to    carry    through  was   the    succession    duty,  which  extended  to 

successions     in     real      property    duties     similar    to    those 

Tiie  £ucc388ion     payable    in    the     case    of    legacies.       This,    by    a    strange 

Diity-  miscalculation,     was     to    produce    an    inunediate    addition 

of    half   a    million,    and   an  ultimate    addition   of    no    less 

than  two  millions,  to  the  revenue. 

*  This,  however,  was  abandoned. 

t  In  1852  the  legacy  duty  produced  £1,380,000.  In  1800  the  legacy  and  succession  duties 
togetlicr  produced   1:2, 109,000.     The  increase  is  only  £711,000,  and  even  of  that  only  £005,000 
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The  Sucee.s.sion  Duty  Bill  was  not  original,  being,  in  fact,  similar  to  that 
which  Pitt   was  compelled   to   Avithdraw   in   lltH).      Pitt   was   beaten  on  the 
third     I'eading    in    the    House.      Mr.    Gladstone,     however, 
liad    to    win    a    preliminary    victory    in  the   Cabinet.       The   a  struggle  in  the 
story     is    well     known     and    atithentic.        Nassau     Senior,  Cabinet. 

AA'ho  spent  some  days  in  the  September  of  1850  at 
Haddo,  in  Aberdeenshire,  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  reported  in  his  diary 
a  conversation  in  which  they  discussed  Mr.  Gladstone's  limitations. 
"Gladstone's  great  fault,"  said 
one  of  the  company,  is  that  "  he 
seems  incapable  of  estimating 
the  relative  force  of  ai'guments. 
He  does  not  see  that,  tliough 
there  may  be  valid  objections 
to  a  measure,  those  objections 
perhaps  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded," "  I  agree,"  said  Lord 
Aberdeen,  "that  Gladstone  does 
not  weigh  well  against  one 
another  different  arguments, 
each  of  which  has  a  real  fomid- 
ation.  But  he  is  unrivalled  in 
his  power  of  i^roving  that  n 
specious  argument  has  no  i-eal 
foundation.  On  the  Succession 
Bill  the  whole  Cabinet  was 
against  him.  He  delivered  to 
us  much  the  same  sx^eech  which 
he  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  the  close  we  Avere 
all  convinced."  * 

The  Succession  Duty  Bill 
was  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  technical  pieces  of 
legislation  which  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  ever  luidertook.     But 

Lord  Thring,  aaIio  drew  it,  declares  that  Mr.  Gladstone  imderstood  it  as 
well  as  Bethell,  that  is  to  say,  perfectly.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  be  a  laAvyer  when  occasion  required,  as  Avell  as  a  theologian  and 
an  economist.  The  Bill  Avas  passed  ;  and  a  first  step  toAA'ards  equalising 
the  s)jirit  duties  Avas  eciually  successful,  although  there,  too,  seAcial 
of  his  predecessors  had  tiled  and  failed.  The  process  AA'as  comijleted 
in  1858. 

So   nnich   for   the  rcAenue.     The   changes  Avoiild,  it  AA'as  calculated,  give 
a    siu'plus    of    £2,151,000,    anIucIi  avouIcI    be    aA'ailable    for  the   remission  of 
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can  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  succession  ,(hity.  One  naturally  contrasts  Mr.  Gladstone's 
disappointment  Avith  the  extreme  accuracy  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  forecast  with  regard 
to  the  death  duties  of  1894.  Oug'ht  the  difference  to  be  ascribed  to  the  growth  of  a 
prophetic  instinct  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Department?  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to  account 
for  his  miscalculation  in  the  Budget  speech  of  1860. 

*  Mrs.  Simp.son's  "Many  Memories  of  Many  People,"  p.  237. 
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taxation.      In  the  first  place,  tlie  tax  whicli  tlie  State  in  its  wisdom  bad 
imposed  upon  cleanliness— the  excise  duty  on  soap— was  repealed,  .a  change 
which— to  the  credit  of  our  ancestors— involved  a  consider- 
The  Surplus,  and    able    loss    of  revenue.       The    advertisement  duty  was   also 
How  it  was  Used,    abolished,  and  a  great  reform  was  carried  out  in  the  whole 
system    of    assessed    taxes.      But    Mr.   Gladstone    did    not 
confine    his    attention  to  the  Inland  Revenue.     Another  great  sweep,  re- 
sembling those  of  1842  and  1845,  was  made  under  the  head  of  Customs. 
Protective  and  discriminating  and  ad   valorem  duties    were  largely  aban- 
doned.    Xo  less  than  12:3  articles  were  entu-ely  removed  from  the  tariff, 
and  the  duties  upon  ISS  others  Avere  reduced.     Altogether  the  remissions 
of  indirect  taxation  amounted  to  not  less  than  £5,384,000. 

These  remissions,  like  the  additions,  are  closely  coiniected  with  the 
income-tax  scheme,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  round  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  Budget  revolves  :— 

"With  this  remission  of  indirect  taxation  we  propose  to  continue  the  bringing  about 
a  state  of  things,  or  the  rational  prospect  of  a  state  of  things,  in  which  you  can,  if 
you  so  think  fit,  really  part  with  the  income-tax." 

But  the  Crimean  War  interfered  with  the  realisation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
schemes.      This    catastrophe,    coupled    with    a    bad    harvest,   had    another 
unfortunate     consequence.      It     frustrated     an     attempted 
Consols.  operation    upon    consols.     Tlie    three    per    cents,    stood    in 

December,  18.52,  at  lOlJ.  It  was  thought  that  interest 
would  fall  yet  further:  and,  as  everyone  knows,  for  financial  operations 
an  expectation  of  a  fall  is  almost  as  good  as  the  fall  itself.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proposed  to  reduce  the  three  per  cent,  stock  to  two-and-a-half 
per  cent.,  and  tried  to  seduce  the  fixndholder  from  his  stronghold  by 
offering  him  three  choices.  The  triple  snare  was  happily  conceived  ;  but 
the  trapper  made  a  grave  blunder  by  allowing  his  featherless  bii>eds  a 
period  of  six  months  Avithin  which  to  exercise  their  option.  Nothing  was 
to  be  lost  by  waiting ;  and  the  temptation  steailily  weakened,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  period  none  of  the  three  offers  wa'-  in  the  least  acceptable.* 

This    remarkable    Budget    of    18.53,    which    we    have    singled    out    for 
special  notice    as  perhaps    the  most  brilliant  of  Mr.    Gladstone's    achieve- 
ments in  the  House  of  Commons,   is  distinguished  by  the 
Eesults  of  the     breadth    and    diversity    of     its    aims,    the    boldness   of    its 
Budget.  conception,  and  the  immense  benefits  which  its   successful 

pa.s.sage  conferred  tipon  the  nation.  If  a  fresh  stimulus 
had  not  been  given  to  commerce,  and  if  the  credit  of  the  income-tax 
had  not  been  revived,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  our  trade  and  finance 
could  have  stood  out  so  stoutly  against  the  strain  of  the  Crimean  War, 
when  those  of  our  enemy  and  of  our  chief  ally  underwent  so  consider- 
able an  abatement.  Two  sets  of  figures  will  -suffice  to  jirove  the  vigour 
of  British  commerce.  Take  first  the  exports  of  textile  fabrics  from  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

In   ]S.-)3.  In    ia5.5.  In  185G. 

£52,290,000.  £51,123,000.  £59,915,000. 

•For  a  further  account  of  this  interesting  failure  sie  Northcote's  "Twenty  Years  of 
Financial  Policy,"  pp.  220-234.  Oddly  enough,  Northcote  fails  to  point  out  Mr.  Gladstone's 
cardinal  error.  Attention  was  drawn  to  it  after  the  publication  of  "  Gladstone's 
Financial  Statement-s,"  by  an  able  reviewer  in  the  Times. 
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Take  again  the  returns  of  British  sliipping,  that  is,  of  the  tonnage  of 
British  vessels  in  caigo  entered  and  cleared  in  the  same    three  years  :— 

1853.  1855.  1856. 

9,064,000  tons.  9,211,000  tons.  10,971,000  tons. 

The  simple  figures  are  as  eloquent  in  their  way  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches ;  for  a  great  financier  must  be  .judged  by  the  statistics  which 
ensue  upon  as  Avell  as  those  Avhich  are  enclosed  in  his  Budget.  Enlightened 
Frenchmen  were  watching  Mr.  Gladstone  Avith  admiration  and  England 
with  jealousy.*  In  Nassau  Senior's  "  CouA^ersations  "  occui's 
an  account  of  a  dinner  witli  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  the  French  Admiration, 
spring  of  1853 :  "  The  Broglies,"'  says  Senior,  "  go  to 
Claremont  next  week,  and  could  only  talk  English  politics.  As  I  have 
found  everywhere  the  case  in  Paris,  they  are  astonished  at  the  boldness 
and  comprehensiveness  of  our  Budget."  Prince  Albert  de  Broglie  was 
struck  by  the  contrast  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  presented  "not 
merely  to  the  miserable  mixture  of  fraud  and  routine"  then  before 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  but  even  to  the  finance  of  the  best  times  of  the 
monarchy.  "We  do  not  form  plans  which  require  years  of  tranquillity 
for  their  accomplishment.  AVe  do  not  considei-  the  Budget  as  a  means 
of  civilisation  and  progress  ;  with  us  it  is  merely  a  machine  for  getting 
money  to  pay  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Court,  the  clergy,  and  the  public 
creditor  with  as  little  trouble  and  therefore  AA'ith  as  little  innovation  as 
possible.  If  we  find  that  we  have  a  sui-plus  Ave  increase  our  establish- 
ments ;  if  there  is  a  deficit  AA^e  issue  hons  de  tresor,  or  anticipate  the 
receipts  of  future  years." 

Fi'om  the  French  negatiA^e  we  get  the  positive  characteristics  of  the 
greatest  of  English  financiers.  What  if,  instead  of  Budgets  Avhich  pos- 
tulated peace,  compelled  retrenchment,  and  inaugurated  reform,  England 
in  '53  and  the  early  sixties  had  adopted  French  finance,  had  used  prosperity 
to  bloat  bureaucracy,  and  had  met  adA^ersity  by  bloating  the  Debt  ?  It  is 
only  by  comprehending  its  might-haA^e-beens  that  a  country  can  realise 
its  good  fortune. 

These  French  jjoliticians  were  impressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  great 
qualities.  A  Guizot  or  a  Thiers,  eveji  if  he  had  been  a  Free  Trader, 
would  have  been  paralysed  by  the  prejudices  of  those  around  him. 

"A  constitutional  Minister  can  seldom  be  much  in  advance  of  his  age.  But  if  Ave  could 
have  a  really  philosophical  Minister  now,  if  Louis  Napoleon  could  find  a  Gladstone,  and  had 
also  sense  and  courage  to  employ  him,  what  wonders  he  might  do !  With  what  a  swing 
would  France  press  on  to  take  the  first  position  among  civilised  nations  if  the  fetters  of 
prohibition  Avere  knocked  off  her  limbs  !  " 

So  wrote  Faucher ;  and  indeed  a  Gladstone  might  have  saved  France  and 
French  trade  from  their  relatiA'e  decline.  What  struck  the  Due  de  Broglie 
most  Avas  the  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  propositions.  "  I  haA'e  heard  you 
say,"  he  remarked  to  Nassau  Senior,  "that  a  clever,  original  Budget  must 
turn  out  a  Ministry,  since  those  Avho  are  touched  scream,  and  those  who 
are  relieved  are  silent.  Here  is  a  Budget  which  touches  everyone,  and 
bears  heaAaest  on  those  Avho  are  most  apt  to  scream,  the  landed  interest, 

*  No  doubt  the  Budget  of  1853  and  its  marvellous  success  helped  to  convert  Louis 
Napoleon  to  Free  Trade,  and  to  bring  about  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1860, 
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the  Irish,  and  the  ten-poiiuders  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  pass  by  acclamation." 
llemusat,  Avho  replied,  seems  to  have  hit  upon  something  like  the  right 
exjjlanation  :  — 

'•  What  saves  it  is  its  comprehensiveness.  Everyone  is  touched,  but  everyone  is  relieved. 
Then  the  portions  of  it  which  are  most  startling  from  their  novelty  are  most  supported  by 
their  justice.  The  exemptions  enjoyed  by  Ireland,  by  the  land,  and  by  the  £150  incomes 
were  indignantly  submitted  to,  because  it  was  supposed  that  any  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  dared  to  grapple  with  them  would  be  worsted.  The  bulk  of  the  English 
would  feel  that  Gladstone  is  their  champion  against  certain  privileged  classes.  They  wonder 
at  his  courage,  admire  his  skill,  and  are  determined  that  he  shall  not  be  beaten." 

We  have  alluded  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  courage  with  which  Mr. 

Gladstone,  in  1854,  insisted  on  trying  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 

war  out  of  current  revenue,  and  to  his  duel  with  Sir  George 

Comewall  Lewis :    Cornewall  Lewis,  the  patient,  business-like,   unimaginative, 

A  Comparison,  and— by  comparison— ineffective  Chancellor  who  succeeded 
him  when  he  resigned  in  1855.  Lewis's  one  object  was  to 
balance  accottuts.  Mr.  Gladstone  wanted  him  to  swim ;  he  was  quite 
content  to  float.  Lewis's  Budget  speeches  show  his  great  knowledge  and 
capacity.  His  stolid  courage  proved  usefid  in  the  Bank  crisis.  He  was 
a  good  borrower,  perhaps,  but  hardly  a  financier  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word,  still  less  a  great  practical  statesman— except  in  the  pages  of  his 
friend  and  admirer  Walter  Bagehot. 

In    1857    the  war   Avas    over,    and    an    agitation    began    in    the    country 

against  "the  war  ninepence."     Uuhappilj',  though  the  feeling  against  war 

taxation    was    strong,   there    was    no    corresponding  desire 

The  Decay  of  for  the  reduction  of  our  military  establishments.  "  If  I 
Ecoacmy.  were  to  attempt  to  paint  the  humour  at  the  present 
moment,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
"  I  should  say  that  it  was  jealous  Avith  respect  to  taxation,  but  perfectly 
reckless  with  regard  to  expenditui'e.  It  is  considered  well  worth  while 
to  debate  the  question  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  as  if  there  were 
not  a  moral  certainty  that  IVr  all  the  years  during  Avhich  the  youngest 
of  us  draAvs  breath,  both  the  admirers  of  direct  taxation  and  the  Avor- 
s}iii)pers  of  indirect  taxation  will  liaAe  ami)le  opportunities  of  contem- 
plating even  to  idolatry  the  working  of  these  respective  principles  in 
the  discordant  financial  system  of  the  country.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  the  disappearance  of  cither  the  direct  or  indirect  tax-gatherers."  * 

in  the  debate  on  the  Budget  he  touched  on  the  same  theme — the 
change  Avhich  since  1853  had  passed  over  the  temper  of  the  GoA'ernment» 
of  the  departments,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  country.  This 
change  he  believed  to  be  in  the  main  the  natural  and  necessary  result 
of  Avar.  A  period  of  Avar  is  one  in  Avhicli  a  speculative  ])hilosopher  might 
expect  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  State 
service. 

"  But  tlic  case  is  pr.acticallj^  just  the  reverse.  You  contract  a  habit  of  extravagance.  Wars 
of  necessity  mean  reckless  expenditure,  useless  and  worse  than  useless  expense;  and 
even  if  there  were  an  attempt  to  control  it,  nothing  worth  naming  could  be  done.  But 
the  civil  expenditure  of  the  State  and  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  infected 
with  tliis  haliit  of  extravagance,  and  see  wliat  is  the  result.  The  expenditure  of  the 
country  did  not  increase  from  1842  to  18i53.     From  1&42  to  185:3  you  discharged  your  duty— 

,  •  Hansard,  Feijruary  •h-d,  ISol. 
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your  first  rlutj'— as  stewards  of  the  money  of  the  people  of  England,  by  giving  them  an 
account  which  showed  that,  notwithstanding  the  growth  of  population,  the  extension  of 
trade  and  the  creation  of  a  multitude  of  new  public  services,  they  were  yet  served  at  no 
greater  cost  than  was  thrown  upon  them  ten  years  before.  What  is  the  case  now? 
Why,  the  estimates  of  1856-7  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1853  show  an  augmenta- 
tion of  £7,000,001J.  In  twelve  years  you  had  a  growth  of  £231,000.  In  four  years  you  have 
a  growth  of  seven  millions." 


SIR   GEORGE    CORNEWALL   LEWIS. 


The  years  1841-1853  were  golden  years  of  public  economy,  years  when 
"we  had  besun  to  hope  that  we  had  almost  banished  the  term  'deficiency' 
from  our  vocabulary  as  Avell  as  from  our  recollection." 

This  Budget  of  18.57  was  excessively  annoying  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  In 
the  first  place,  though  peace  had  been  restored,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates  were  £3.400,000  more  than  for  1853.  In  the  second  place,  Corne- 
wall  Lewis— who  had  a  perfect  genius  for  stating  exploded  heresies  as 
if  they  were  truisms— coolly  declared  against  the  doctrine  of  simplification 
of  taxes,  and  went  out  of  his  w^ay  to  endorse  Arthur  Young's  definition  of 
a  good  system  of  taxation  as  one  which  would  "  bear  lightly  on  an 
infinite  number  of  points,  heavily  on  none."  He  therefore  fixed  the 
income-tax    at    7d.,    maintained    the    indirect    taxation   which    had    been 
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imposed  for  war  purposes,  and  generally  resisted  the  attempt  made  by 
Disraeli  aud  Gladstone  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  expenditure.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  abounds  in  passages  of  eloquent  and  almost  passionate 
indignation.  He  declared  his  intention  of  voting  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Disiaeli,  which,  if  passed,  would  have  fox'ced  the  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  their  expenditure,  and  bring  it  down  to  something  like  the 
standard  of  1853.  Mr.  Gladstone's  protest  against  the  growth  of  national 
extiavagance  is  well  worthy  of  quotation : — 

"  Tlie  proposal  of  the  Government  shows  a  glaring,  gross,  and  increasing  deficiency— a 
deficiency  unparalleled  by  anything  I  can  recollect  during  an  experience  of  some  twenty- 
five  years.  The  first  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  say  that  it  will  have  no 
deficiency ;  and  when  we  have  once  said  that,  our  course  will  be  clear,  because  if  we 
are  to  have  no  deficiency  wc  must  square  our  accounts,  either  by  keeping  on  existing 
taxes,  or  by  laying  on  new  taxes,  or  by  reducing  expenditure.  On  a  former  evening  I 
ventured  to  comment  on  the  extraordinary  indifl^erence  of  tlie  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  expenditure,  and  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  dangerous  enlargement  which  our 
expenditure  was  assuming.  ...  I  am  afraid  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  expenditure 
(however  rash  it  may  be)  and  deficiency,  the  deficiency  will  be  preferred ;  because  the 
deficiency  is  prospective ;  it  is  still  a  little  distant ;  it  is  not  immediate,  and  something  or 
other  maj-  happen  in  the  interval  to  avert  it.  .  .  .  Every  year  that  a  man  lives  he  learns  to 
estimate  more  humblj'  his  own  powers  ;  he  must  be  content  to  see  remain  unaccomplished 
much  that  he  may  earnestlj'  desire ;  but  in  this  free,  happy  country  there  is  one  privilege, 
and  one  corresponding  dutj,  which  remains  to  man — it  is  to  bear  his  testimony  in  open 
day  to  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  public  obligations,  and  to  strip  away  every 
veil  from  every  scheme  whicli  tends  to  undermine  this  principle." 

Unfoi'tunately,  I^ord  John  Russell  and  Cardwell  supported  the 
Government,  and  Disraeli's  resolution  was  lost  by  28G  to  200.  Lewis, 
hoAvever,  had  to  give  uj)  his  idea  of  regulating  the  finances  of  the  next 
three  years,  and  confine  himself  to  a  regulation  extending  over  one  year 
only  ;  for  on  the  3rd  of  March  the  Government  suffered  a  defeat  on  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion  condemning  their  Chinese  policy.  But  in  the  following 
Avigust  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  were  fixed  for  three  years,  in  accordance 
with  his  original  intention. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  during  these  years  of  opposition  may 
be  biiefly  stated.   He  chafed  at  the  growing  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
and  raged  at  the  discovery  that  the   income-tax,  w^hich   he 
Financial  Policy    liad    reim])osed    in    oi'der    to    complete    the    work    of    Free 
m  Opposition.      Tiade,    a\ms  being  continued  in   oider  to  maintain  a    high 
rate  of  cxpenditvire  upon    the  military   and    civil  services. 
Knowing    how  much  easier  it    is    to    expand    than    to    letrench,  he    saw 
phiinly   that    the  extinction    of    the    income-tax.   wliicli    he  had    arranged 
for  1800,    was    disappeaiing   into    a    dimmer   and    dimmer   distance.      And 
when     in     1859     Mr.    Gladstone    once     more    became    Chancellor    of     the 
Excliequer,    he  could  not,   of    course,  proceed    as  if    the    nation  had  con- 
tinued   on  the  lines   of    economy  and  sound  commercial  ijolicy  which  he 
had  marked  out  in  1858,      We  shall,  therefore,   avoid  Bagehot's   curiously 
superficial    discovery    of    an     "  entire    inconsistency    in    abstract    principle 
between  the  Budget  of  1853  and  the  Budget  of  1800."  * 

*  "  liiogi-aphical  Studies,"  1895  edition,  )).  113.  There  is  something  attractive  in 
Bagehot's  proposition  that  Mi-.  Gladstone's  iiiiiid  was  more  "adhesive"  to  i)rojects  than 
principles.  Hut  the  one  illustration  which  he  gives,  viz.  Mr.  Gladstone's  income-tax  policy, 
Is  singularly  unfortunate. 
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After  winning  his  election  at  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1859— so  sudden 
a  step  as  his  junction   Avith  a  Liberal  Government  naturally  provoked  a 
contest— Mr,     Gladstone     had     little     time     to     prepare     a 
Budget.  *      The     Chinese    War,     which    culminated    in    the    Again  Chancellor, 
disaster  at    the    mouth  of    the    Peiho    in    Ju^ie,    1859,    had  ^859. 

proved  an  expensive  luxury.  "  Our  predecessors,"  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  leferring  back  to  this  |,eiiod  a  few  years  later,  "in  the 
exercise  of  their  diplomatic  Avisdom,  had  to  instruct  our  ambassador  to 
sign  a  treaty  with  China,  and  it  api)eared  to  them  that  the  signing  of 
a  treaty  Avas  an  operation  which  could  not  possibly  be  satisfactorily 
performed  Avithout  a  large  fleet."  Consequently  there  Avas  a  deficiency  of 
more  than  four  millions  to  be  proA^ded.  Mr.  Gladstone,  true  to  his  owu 
principles,  refused  to  resort  to  a  loan  or  to  increase  indirect  taxation, 
[n  si^ite  of  A'iolent  ojiposition  he  heroically  demanded  and  obtained  an 
increase  of  the  income-tax  from  5d.  to  9d.  in  the  £,  thus  couA'erting  the 
deficit  into  a  surplus,  Avhich,  though  only  estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  resulted,  thanks  to  a  temj)orary  collapse  of  the  aa  ar,  in  a  real 
surplus  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  made  jjossible — for  a  Gladstone — 
the  marvellous  Budget  of  18(50. 

Though  the  Ministry  formed  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859  commanded  a 
large  majority  in  the  House,  the  elements  AA'hich  composed  that  majority 
Avere    not  homogeneous,   and  the  Cabinet  reflected  the   dissensions   of   its 
supporters.    Palmerston  AA^as  against  any  sort  of  domestic  reform  excepting 
only  that  minimum  Avliich  might  be  a  necessary  condition  to  remaining  in 
office.      Lord    John    Russell,   Avho  represented    a  section  of 
genuine    Whigs    and    moderate    Liberals,  Avas    pledged    to     Dissensions  in 
reform ;    but  his  time  and    energies   AA^ere    devoted    mainly       *^®  Cabinet. 
to     foreign    aft'airs.       As    Foreign     Secretary     Lord     John 
shoAA'cd    himself    a    sincere    friend    of    liberty    abroad,    and    especially    a 
chamioion  of  Italian  unity.       Indeed,   a  Avit  aptly  described  his  principal 
aim  as  the  establishment  of  a  Brooks's  Club  in  Florence.     Their  common 
sympathy  Avith    Italian   jjatriotism   drcAA'   Mr.    Gladstone    and    Lord    John 
Russell  together :    and  in  the  long  struggle  for  economy  Avliich  he  AA'aged 
Avith  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  generally 
count  upon  the  support  of  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

Outside  the    Cabinet  he  could  cope   not  unsuccessfully  with  his  great 
riA^al.     Thus  on  July  21,   1859,  Disraeli  made  some  obserA^ations  upon  the 
prudence  and  success  of  the  foreign  and  financial  policy  of 
the  late  GoA^ernment.     Let  the  present  GoA'ernment,  he  said,     Disraeli   on  a 
endeaA'our  to    emulate    and    dcA'elop  their  maxims.      Some    Prudent  Foreign 
people  Avere   not  satisfied    as  to  the  designs    of  France  : —  °  ^^^' 

"I  knoAV  there  are  persons  avIio  had  expected  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  a  Roman  Catholic  prince,  the  first  child  of  the 
Church,  and  exercising  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  SAAay,  AA'as  about  to 
establish  in  Italy  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  British  constitution." 
But  in  spite  of  eA^angelical  disappointment  that  illustrious  prince  ought 
to  be  conciliated ;  CA^ery  cottage  and  cabin  in  England  and  France  ought 
to  be  assured  that  the  "disastrous  system  of  riA'al  armaments"  woidd  be 

♦Palmerston,  coming   in   Avitii   a  larcrc   majority,    had  olTered  IMr.   Gladstone  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  tlie  Exchequer,  and   the   o.'lor  was  accepted. 
2a 
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put  au  end  to,  and  that  "peace  is  really  our  policy."*    Tlie  Cliaucellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  then  look  without  apprehension  to  his  next  Budget, 
and   "England    might    actually    witness    the  tei-mination    of   the    income- 
tax."    Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  is  in  his  best  debating  style. 
Gladstone's        "A  mere  journeyman   Chancellor   of   the  Exchequer,"   like 
Reply.  himself,  was  uneqvial  to  the  range  of  siich  a  speech.     He 

felt  himself  "out  of  his  true  regions."    Nevertheless,  "these 
continual    vaunts    and    flourishes "    were    subjected    to    some    very  severe 
analysis.    He  was  a  scej^tic  as  to  the  "great  and  magical  results"  which 
were  to  be  obtained  by  simply  following  out  the  jiolicy  of  his  predecessor. 
It  was   far   from   likely  that    the    income-tax    would    be    abolished ;    the 
difficulties    in  the    financial    condition    of   the    country  were    "  constantly 
increasing."      A  colleague  of  Lord  Palmerston's  could  not 
The  Growth  of     speak  his  mind  upon  the  growth  of  military  expenditure ; 
Expenditure.       j^^j^  t.he   increase    of    civil  exiDenditure    offered  an   equally 
congenial  topic.    This  increase  had  been  described  as  nattiral, 
legitimate,  normal,  and  proportioned  to  the  growing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  country.    To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  assent : — 

"It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  a  great  expansion  of  social  wants  and  of  social 
demands,  Avhich  entail  increasing  calls  upon  the  public  purse  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  up 
to  the  year  1853 — the  last  year  before  the  Russian  War — you  had  that  same  expansion  of 
wants  and  demands  going  on.  UiJ  to  that  period,  however,  you  had  practically,  by  your 
wise  thrift  and  economy,  been  able  to  meet  those  wants  and  demands  ....  But  what  has 
been  the  state  of  things  since  1853?  It  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  not  merely  within 
the  circle  of  the  public  departments,  but  throughout  the  country  at  large,  and  within  the 
precincts  of  this  House— the  guardian  of  the  purse  of  the  people— the  spirit  of  public 
economy  has  been  relaxed ;  charges  upon  the  public  funds  of  every  kind  have  been 
admitted  from  time  to  time  upon  slight  examination ;  every  man's  petition  and  prayer 
for  this  or  that  expenditure  has  been  conceded  with  a  facility  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  you  have  only  to  continue  for  some  five  or  ten  years  longer  in  order  to  bring  the 
finances  of  the  coantry  into  a  state  of  absolute  confusion,  and  to  drive  this  House  to  the 
alternative  either  of  imposing  permanently  the  severest  taxes  at  their  highest  standard 
upon  the  people,  or  of  purcliasing  an  ignominious  repose  by  the  practice  of  annually 
borrowing  to  meet  your  expenditure." 

In  these  words  we  have  the  keynote  of    Mr.  Gladstone's  later  financial 
policy.     It  was  a  long  series  of   gallant  efforts  to  restore  the    credit  of 
Burke's  favourite    maxim,  Magnum  vectigal  est  pars'hnomn.      He    strove, 
and  for  a  time  Avith  so)ne  success,  to  recall  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country  to  the  temper  and  spirit  Avhich  ruled  public  expenditure  in 
tlie  period  between  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Russian  War 
The  Troubles  of  a    But    he    was    beaten    in    the  end.     What  is  economy  to  a 
Chancellor.        ])()or  is  meanness  to  a  rich  nation.    Tliiee  years  later  Mr. 
Gladstone  o])ened  his  mind  to   a  public  audience  at  Man- 
chester   upon   the    disagreeable    experiences  of   his  second  tenure    of   the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  :— 

"It  is  never  a  very  popular  office.  ...  A  very  large  part  of  his  time  is,  even  under 
the  happiest  circumstanceSj  spent  in  saying  to  those  who  demand  public  expenditure  '  No, 

•  "  Go  to  your  gi-eat  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,"  said  Disraeli,  and  ask  him  "  to 
join  you  in  a  spirit  of  rc^ciprocal  confidence  ....  and  tlnis  acliieve  conquests  far 
more  valuable  than  Lombardy."  This  splendid  oration,  in  which  Disraeli  pinned  his 
political   faitli  to  "a  reduction  of  armaments,"  has  not  received   the  attention  it  deserves. 
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no,  no!"  When  I  first  held  that  office  I  found  the  function  not  altogether  agreeable,  but 
still  practicable.  During  the  second  time  I  held  it  I  found  at  ouce  that  all  the -powers  of 
resistance  and  negation"  so  to  speak,  were  taxed  infinitely  more,  and  that  the  results  were 
infinitely  less.  The  time  of  great  expenditure  is  the  time  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  not  in  a  paradise."* 

The  powers  of  resistance  and  negation  were  called  into  play  chiefly 
by  Lord  Palmerston's  crotchet  for  erecting  useless  fortifications.  Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley,  who  was  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Gladstone  and  Palmerston  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Paimerston.  Exchequer,  has  recorded  in  some  interesting  reminiscences  t 
how  evidentlj'  the  two  misunderstood  and  mistrusted  one 
another.  He  attributes  it  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  thinks,  "was  no  .iudge  of  men  as  individuals,"  however 
IDrofoimd  his  "intuition  of  the  instincts  and  aspirations  which  sway  large 
bodies  of  men."  Secondly  and  especially,  "the  light:  and  airy  mode  of 
treating  questions— inheritance  and  tradition  of  the  school  of  which  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Derljy  were  the  last  representa- 
tives—Avas  an  enigma  to  him."  Oi:9  might  go  further  and  say  that  lie 
detested  that  air  of  indifference  which  may  or  may  not  have  veiled  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Palmerston  Avas 
afraid  of  a  statesman  whose  regard  for  public  econoiny  clashed  with  his 
own  desire  for  exj^enditure  on  national  defence.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
want  to  insure  the  nation  at  too  high  a  rate ;  but  Palmerston  relied  upon 
jingo  exi)enditure  as  well  as  upon  jingo  claptrap  for  his  popularity  in  the 
country.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  too  closely  in  touch  v.-itli  pulDlic 
oi)inion  to  please  his  chief,  whose  own  feelings  about  platform  oratory 
were  exi)ressed  in  the  remark  that  "a  man  may  be  cither  a  Minister  or 
an  agitator."  i 

The  years  1800  and  ISGl  are  important  ones  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  life.      The 
Liberal  party  began    to  regard  him  with  increasing    confidence,  and    his 
popularity,  like    the    jirosioerity    of   the  countrj',  advanced    by  leaps    and 
bounds.      And  yet  at  the  beginning  of  I80O  the  difficulties  v.liich  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  Avell  have  seemed  in- 
superable.    In  the  first  place,  he  had    set    his  heart   upon    a    commercial 
treaty  with  France.     If  it  had  been  necessary  to  arrange  a 
The  Commjrciai    '^vai',    or    even    a  fete,  with  Louis    Napoleon,  the  ordinary 
Treaty  with       di])loinatic    channels    woidd    have   been    available.      But    it 
France  would  have  been   unfair  to  yotnig   gentlemen  Avith  geneal- 

ogies and  incomes  to  exi)ect  from  them  a  knowledge  of 
economic  and  connnercial  ])roblems.  Accordingly  the  treaty,  to  be 
ai-ranged  at  all,  had  to  be  arrangcfl  by  a  layman.  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted, 
and  Cobtlen  Mas  chosen. S  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  treaty  or  the 
method  of  negotiating  it  excitecj  the  greater  disgust  in  the  upper  circles 

*  Speech  at  Manchester,  April  Ith,  l.S(y. 
if  National  He  view,  June,  181)8. 

*  Mr.  Gladstpnc  was  constantly  llireatening  to  resign.  It  was  said  that  Lord 
Palmerston  once  set  Ills  chinniey  on  lire  by  burning  the  letters  of  resignation  which  he 
had  received  during  a  single  Session  from  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

^  The  'J'imes  thought  it  should  have  been  i)laccd  in  the  hands  of  "an  experienced 
diplomatist." 
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of  society.  The  opposition  in  these  influential  quarters  was  reinforced 
by  the  various  protected  interests,  which  saw  that  the  last  hour  of 
their  monopoly  was  about  to  strike.  For  a  short  time  Milner  Gibson 
w^as  away  ;  and  there  Avas  no  one  in  the  Ministry  to  give  any  cordial  or 
useful  support  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  worked  against 
the  treaty.  Milner  Gibson's  absence  tlircAV  some  extra  Avork  on  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  yet  he  found  time  not  only  for  his  OAvn  immediate  Avork,  biit 
also  for  exhaustiA-e  letters— almost  treatises — to  the  officials  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  They,  x^oor  men,  AAanted  not  nicely  balanced  essays  but  in- 
structions, not  pai'allel  lines  of  arguments  but  conclusions,  not  indicatiA^es 
but  iinperatives. 

But  somehoAV  or  other  the  treaty  Avas  concluded,  and  the  last  of  the 
Three  Panics  Avliich  had  excited  the  contemiDtuous  ridicule  of  Cobden* 
ended  very  appropiiately  in  Englishmen  receiving  from  the  natural 
enemies  of  their  race  l.oOO  pairs  of  boots  at  cost  price. 
At  the  beginning  of  February  the  Budget  was  ready  ;  but  Tiie  Budget  of  i860. 
Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  laid  up  Avith  a  cold.  There  Avas  a  delay 
of  tAvo  days.  When  would  the  great  performer  be  in  voice?  Great  Avas 
the  siTspsnse.  "  What  Sir  Robert  Peel's  holiday  toiu*  was  in  October, 
1834,  Mr.  Gladstone's  cold  Avas  in  February,  1860."  But  the  suspense  Avas 
barely  hopeful.  What  coitld  he  make  of  an  estimated  deficiency  of 
£9,400,000?  HoAA"  could  a  tolerable  Budget  be  manufactured  out  of 
materials  so  intolerable  ?  It  AA'as  Avell  understood  that  Mr.  Gladstone- 
Avould  have  to  reucAV  the  income-tax  at  a  figure  Avhich  Avould  require  "all 
the  gilding"  of  his  "  most  oleaginous  oratory"  to  make  it  slip  down  un- 
questioned. And  this  for  the  sake  of  admitting  light  French  wines  at 
reduced  duties  ! 

"Country  squires,  professional  men  of  all  classes  who  cannot  distinguish  vintages  and 
do  not  know  a  Latour  1847,  or  Lafitte  1S44,  from  a  St.  Emilion  1859,  silk  weavers  who  think 
cf  Lyons  as  their  natural  enemy,  and  English  clockmakers  who  speak  with  dread  of  Paris 
clocks,  require  n  very  finished  effort  of  oratory  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  necessity 
of  paying  ninepence  in  the  pound  for  a  change  which  at  first  view  does  not  strike  them  as 
being  worth  the  money."  t 

But  all  these  discontented  munnurs  AA^ere  dispelled  by  the  voice  of  the 
magician.  "At  the  end  of  two  days'  delay,"  writes  Greville,  "he  came 
forth  and  consensu  omnium  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  that 
the  House  of  Commons  cA'er  AA'itnessed." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  AA^as  based  on  a  reimposition  of  the  income- 
tax  at  lOd.  for  one  year  upon  incomes  of  over  £150  and  at  7d.  on  incomes 
not  exceeding  £1.50,  and  of  the  sugar  and  tea  duties  at  the  rates  at  which 
they  had  stood  since  the  Crimean  War.  He  reimposed  the  income-tax 
because  the  high  IcA^el  of  expenditure  AA'as  no  reason  why  "aa'c  shoidd 
arrest  the  process  of  reforming  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  countrj-." 
High  taxation,  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  stopping  short  in  these 
refoi^ms,  "  is,  AAdien  largely  vieAved,  rather  a  reason  why  Ave  should  perscA'ere 
in  them.  For  it  is  by  means  of  these  very  reforms  that  Ave  are  enabled 
to  bear  high  taxation."      The  tea  and  sugar  duties  AA'ere    reimposed    not 

*  The  scare  of  a  French  invasion,  used  if  not  manufactured  by  Pale  srston  as  a  pretext 
for  his  fortification  scheme. 

t  Times,  Monday,  February  Cth.  ISGO. 
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because  tliej'  had  uo  claims  to  be  remitted— for  they  had  a  presiimptive 
claim  to  the  first  consideratiou  as  harmless  and  beneficial  artic4es  and 
articles  of  universal  consumption— bvit  because  "  these  are  not  the  subjects 
on  which  it  has  appeared  to  the  Government  that  they  can  operate  with 
the  greatest  advantage."  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  to  do  something  for  tea  and 
sugar  in  the  future.  But  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  Avere  simple  revenue 
duties.  "They  entail  no  complexity  in  the  system  of  Customs  law;  above 
all,  they  entail  none  of  the  evils  that  belong  to  differential  duties."  It 
was  possible  to  do  even  more  good  to  the  labouring  classes  by  other  means 
than  by  simply  cheapening  their  food. 

"If  you  want  to  do  them  the  maximum  of  good,  you  should  ratlier  operate  on  the  articles 
■which  give  them  the  maximum  of  employment.  .  .  .  Take  the  great  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  ;  it 
may  even  possibly  be  doubted  whether,  up  to  this  time,  you  have  given  them  cheaper  bread  ; 
at  best  it  has  been  but]  a  trifle  cheaper  than  before.  That  change,  however,  is  one  material 
indeed,  yet,  it  may  almost  be  said,  comparatively  immaterial.  But  you  have  created  a  regular 
and  steady  trade  in  corn,  which  may  be  stated  at  £15,000,000  a  year;  by  that  trade  you  have 
created  a  corresponding  demand  for  the  commodities  of  Avhich  they  are  the  producers,  their 
labour  being  an  essential  and  principal  element  in  their  production;  and  it  is  the  enhaiiced 
price  their  labour  thus  brings,  even  uiore  than  the  cheapened  price  of  commodities,  that 
forms  the  main  benefit  they  receive." 

The  ijassage  is  peculiarly  interesting  for  the  complete  confirmation 
"which  it  gives  to  the  vie^vs  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  exj^ressed  in  conversation 
at  the  time  of  the  Corn  Law  Repeal.* 

What,  then,  were  to  be  the  remissions  and  reductions  ?  They  fall  into 
two  classes— those  connected  and  those  not  connected  Avith  the  French 
Commercial  Treaty. 

T.  Under  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.  Loss  to  Revenue. 

A.  Duties  repealed  on — 

Silk  manufactures,  gloves,  artificial  flowers,  watches,  oils,  "\ 

leather,    china,    glass,    musical    instruments,    linen    manu-  ( £^50  OOO 

factures,  woollens,  miscellaneous  ai-ticles  (e.g.  agates,  silks,  C 
cherries,  bonnets,  etc.)  y 

B.  Duties  reduced  on— 

1.  Wine  (from  5s.  lOd.  to  3s.  per  gallon)  £515,000 

2.  Brandy  (from  15s.  to  8s.  2d.  per  gallon)      £225,000 

II.    Not  under  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France. 

A.  Customs  duties. 

1.  Duties  rcjjealed  on— 

Butter,    tallow,    chee.se,   oranges    and    lemons,   eggs,    nuts,") 

nutmegs,  -paper,  liquorice,  dates  and  miscellaneous  articles  [■ £382,000 

(p.rj.  onions,  jet,  quassia,  mustard,  oilcloth,  cinnamon,  etc.)     J 

2.  Duties  reduced  on— 

Timber,  currants,  raisins  and  figs,  and  minor  articles £528  000 

B.  Fxcise  duties. 

1.  Bci)eal  of  the  paper  duty  from  the  Lst  of  July,  1800.  •\ 

2.  Reduction  of  liop  duty.  '  C £900,000 

3.  Reduction  of  game  certificates.  J 

The  total  loss  to  the;  revenue  by  these  alterations  was  therefore  cal- 
culated at  i;:5.()!l(),000 ;  l)ut  it  was  expected  that  the  relief  to  tlie  British 
consumer  ((piite  apart  from  the  reciprocal  advantages  given  by  France  to 

•  Sec  p.  305 
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oar  manufactures)  would  be  £3,931,000.     It  Avas  also  expected  that  this  great 
scheme  of  simplification  would   j^roduce    an  immediate  annual    saving    of 
£50,000  in  the  Customs  department,   and  of  £30,000  in  the  Inland  Revenue 
department.       That    is    hardly    surprising,    for    the    articles    subject    to 
Customs  duties,  which  siiice  1842  had  been  gradually  reduced  from  1,052  to  419, 
were  now  at  one  stroke  brought  down  to  48.    The  repeal  of  the  Excise  duty 
on  paper  was  no  sudden  decision.      As   we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Gladstone    had    already    pronounced    against  it  on    several      Repeal  of  the 
occasions.      Before    taking    a    final    decision   he    asked    the       Paper  Duty, 
agitators    against    the  duty  to  furnish  their  reasons    in  a 
series    of    short    propositions.      They    sent    fifteen    arguments,    and    Mr. 
Gladstone  forwarded  them  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.      '•  The  heads 
of   the    Department    said  that   two    of    the    propositions    were    questions 
of  Political  Economy,   upon  which  they  would  give  no  opinion,  but  that 
with  regard  to  the  other  thirteen  they  agreed  Avith  the  agitators." 

But  the  reiieal  was  not  to  be  accomplished  until  the  following  year. 
Even  in  a  professedly  Liberal  House  of  Commons  there  was  a  wide- 
spread fear  of  the  levelling  influence  of  a  cheap  press.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  fought  hard ;  i^ointed  out  the  "  cluster  of  monopolies " 
which  grew  out  of  the  duty,  and  appealed  on  behalf  of  the  ijoor,  who 
could  scarcely  buy  a  simple  article  of  daily  consumption  which  was  not 
"  Avrapped  in  paper  that  enhances  its  price."  Moreover,  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material  might  lead  to  almost  imlimited  develop- 
ments ;  and  on  one  occasion,  to  enforce  this  point,  he  brought  down  a 
specimen  with  him  to  the  House  in  the  hope  that  persuasion,  if  it  failed 
at  the  ear,  might  enter  in  at  the  eye  : — 

"I  hold  in  my  hand  a  material  which  is  as  rigid  as  corrugated  iron.  It  costs  a  very 
small  fraction  of  what  corrugated  iron  would  cost.  It  is  entirely  uninflammable.  It  is 
not  in  any  degree  acted  on  by  temperature ;  it  is  made  entirely  impervious  to  moisture 
by  a  coating  of  pitch.  It  is  a  sheet  of  corrugated  paper  made  for  ihe  roofing  of  houses; 
and  I  venture  to  tell  my  right  hon.  fi-iend  that  if  we  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
this  material  in  the  winter  of  1854,  when  shelter  was  wanted  for  our  troops  in  the 
Crimea,  and  when  the  best  expedient  was  to  send  out  thousands  of  tents  and  wooden 
huts,  which,  when  they  arrived  at  Balaclava,  could  not  on  account  of  their  weight 
be  taken  up  to  the  camp,  we  might  have  saved  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  treasiu-e, 
but  many  thousand  valuable  lives."  * 

The  Commons  passed  the  Bill  by  dwindling  majorities,  and  the  Lords 
encouraged  by  the  narrowness    of    the    last  division,    and 
])rinied  with    a   quotation    from  the    Latin    Grammar  t  by        The  Lords 
the  venerable  Lord  Lyndhurst,   rejected   it  by  a  majority  oppose, 

of    89.      The    remainder    of    the    history    may    be    briefly 
told.       Lord     Palmerston,      who    was    secretly    well    enough    pleased    at 

*  Hansard,  March  12th,  18G0.  The  device  was  neatly  exposed  five  weeks  later  by 
Lord  Robert  Cecil :— Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  "always  hold  in  their  hand  something," 
he  complained  in  a  clever  attack  upon  the  abolition  of  the  paper  duties  (May  6th,  ISOl). 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  abolishing  the  glass  duty,  lie  had  talked  of  the  uses  to 
which  "  this  beautiful  fabric  might  be  put."  Great  glass  manufactures  would  spring 
up  for  water  pipes  and  watches.  "I  hold  in  my  hand  the  balance  spring  of  a  chrono- 
meter made  of  glass."  So  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  hard  that  the  trick,  revived  after  so 
long  an  interval,  could  not  pass  as  original. 

t  "  The  same  scheme  may  bear  the  impress  of  genius,  of  imprudence,  of  rashness 
Satis  eloquentice  sapientice  parum  is  not  an  irreconcilable  combination. " 
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what  had  happened,  proposed  some  mildly  worded  resolutions  affirming 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  control  taxation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  furious  at  what  he  naturally  and  propeily  regarded  as  an  uncon- 
stitutional course — the  maintenance  by  the  Lords  of  a  tax  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  had  repealed.     But  he  took  his  revenge  in  the 

following  year  by  a  step  which  has    ever    since  excluded 

What  Fcrowed      the    House    of    Lords   from    all   participation    in    financial 

in  1831.  measures.      In    Mr.    Gladstone's    own  words,    "  the    House 

of  Lords  took  little  benefit  thereby,  for  in  the  very  next 
year  we  in  the  House  of  Commons  brought  in  a  measure  which  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  of  the  changes  affecting  Supply  and  Ways  and 
Means  from  year  to  year  should  be  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  one  single 
measure,  Avhich  we  knew  the  Lords  would  not  dare  to  throw  out ;  and 
the  conseqiience  has  been  that  from  that  time  onwards  the  House  of 
Lords  has,  I  may  say,  never  ojoened  its  mouth  on  the  finance  and  taxation 
of  the  country."  * 

Tiie  economic  results  of  the  reform  are,  of  course,  unimpeachable. 
Like  the  glass  duty,  the  brick  duty,  and  the  soap  duty,  the  jsaper  duty 
was  a  barbarous  and  mischievous  impost.  But  the  political  and  socicd 
effects  of  the  rei^eal  have  been  equally  great.  The  wrath  of  the  oligarclis 
was  therefore  intense  Avhen  they  discovered  that  the  only  effects  of  their 
resistance  had  been  still  further  to  reduce  the  power  and  popularity  of 
the  hereditary  Chamber.  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  protest  was  almost  passion- 
ate.     He  was  "absolutely  aghast"  at  the  avidacity  of  the  Chancellor  of 

the    Exchequer.      "  It    has  been   the    practice    hitherto    to 

Lord   Robert       divide  all  measures  of  finance  into  separate  Bills,   and    to 

Cecirs  Invective,    ^^.^^^x    them    up    separately   to    the    House    of   Lords.      But 

now,  for  a  special  political  object,  to  avenge  a  special 
political  defeat,  to  gratify  a  special  piciue,  and  to  gain  the  doubtful 
votes  of  a  special  political  section,  it  is  proposed  to  vary  the  practice  of 
half  a  century."  It  Avas  a  "lever  to  alter  the  Constitution."  The  speaker 
was  confident  that  it  would  fail,  and  that  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  check  the  infatuation  of  the  House  of  Connnoiis  would  be  entirely 
unaltered. t  But  the  protest  did  not  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Budget 
of  1801.  X 

What  critics  have  called  Mr,  Gladstone's  great  intellectual  defect— his 
lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion — is  less  noticeable  in  finance  than  in  other 
departments  of  statesmanship.  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  not  only 
excuses  but  absolutely  requires  detail.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  financier 
to  sweep  the  horizon  with  a  telcscoije,  he  should  also  take  his  microscope 
with  him  into  the  holes  and  corners.  He  ought  to  knoAV  everything 
about  something,  as  well  as  something  about  everything.  It  was  part 
of  Mr,  Gladstone's  plan  to  ansAver  large  questions  in  miniature,  to  silence 

*  Speech  at  Ponicuik,   Murcli  21tl),  1880, 

t  Ilfinsfird,  May  Till,  18G7.  In  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  minority,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone moved  to  adjourn  furtlier  progress  of  the  order  of  the  day,  observing  that  tliis 
course  would  have  the  special  advantage  of  allowing  the  nohle  lord  th6  member  for 
Stamford    "time  to  reconsider  the  vocabulary  in  which   he  has  addressed   us." 

+  The  IHfil  JJudget  provoked  the  remark  that  Mr.  Cladstone  had  wrapped  up  a  penny 
in  paper.  The  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  and  a  reduction  of  the  income-tax  by  a  penny 
formed   two  of  its  leading  features. 
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classes  by  rebuking  individuals,  to  advance  a  reform  Avliicli  lie  had  at 
heart  by  encouraging  a  i-efoi-mei-  with  Avhoni  he  was  in  sympathy.  Thus, 
in  the  spi'ing  of  1860,  AvJien  he  Avas  full  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism  as 
to  the  effect  which  the  cheapening  of  light  French  wines  would  haA^e 
upon  drunkenness,  a  Welsh  jiarson  Avrote  him  a  letter  in  Avhich  (after 
making  an  impudent  demand  that  all  clergymen  Avho  jmid  poor-rates 
should  be  exempted   fi-om    the   income-tax),   he  i)roceeded  to  chastise  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
subject  of  wine  licences.  In  his 
i-eply  (February  2yth,  1860),  which 
A\'as  published  in  the  Guardian,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Avrote  : — 

"I  am  Sony  it  is  your  opinion  that  by 
giving  wine  licences  to  eating-houses  and 
pastrycooks  we  shall  increase  the  '  tempta- 
tion to  get  drunk.'  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
our  Arm  belief  that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons adopt  our  proposal  it  will  be  found 
eminently  favourable  to  sobriety." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  A'ieAA^s  upon  the 
Temperance  question  AA'ere  no  doubt 
largely  based  upon  his  knoAvledge 
of  Continental  countries  ;  and  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  his  adA^ocacy 
of  lighter  and  less  intoxicating 
liqiior,  coupled  Avith  the  financial 
encouragement  afforded  by  the  com- 
}nercial  treaty  with  France,  has 
Ijrought  about  a  considerable  change 
for  the  better  in  the  public  taste.* 

In   the  A'ery  first   year   in   Avhich 

Mr.    Gladstone    held    the    office    of 

Chancellor     of     the     Excheqiier 

I''rederic    Rogers,    than   whom    there    Avas   no   more   shreAAcl   or   competent 

oljserAX'r  of  public  men,  Avrote  to  Dean  Church  about  the  difficulties  AA'hich 

Avould  beset  the  new  Minister  :— 

"He  is  really  so  powerful  a  man  that  whatever  shakes  and  delays  and  loss  of  time 
tlieru  may  In-,  he  must  come  up  near  the  surface.  I  expect  he  will  show  the  best  — 
i.e.  most  politically  powerful— side  of  himself  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxchefpier.  Pursuing  details  is  so  mucli  Ids  power,  if  only  he  is  not 
I'un  away  with  by  it.  I  thiid'C,  if  it  is  not  a  paradox,  he  has  not  poetry 
enough  for  the  formation  of  a  first-i\'ite  judgment,  lie  lias  an  immense 
mass  of  knowledge  most  methodically  arranged,  but  the  sejiarate  items 
must  lie  looked  for  in  tlieir  respective  boxes,  an<l  do  not  float  about  and  combine.  The 
consequence  is  not  merely  Avant  of  play,  but  that  crotchety,  oiu!-sided,  narrowish  way 
of  vir-winga  matter  which  pe()i)le  call  ingenious,  and  subtle,  and  (iladstonian.  He  looks  at 
tlic  flclails,  not  the  asjjccts  of  a  sul).ject,  and  masters  it,  I  should  imagine,  by  ])ursuing 
it  hither  and  thilher  from  one  starting-point,  not  by  walking  round  it.  And  linancial 
sulyccts  will,   I   sn])pose,   bear  this  mode  of  treatment  belter  (ban   any  ()tlier."t 


FREDERIC      ROGEHS     (lOUD      lil.ACirFOUD). 

{from  a  Draving  hy  Oca.  llU-lnnoiiil,  R.A.) 


An  Analysis  by 
Fredeiic  Rogers. 


•   His  enthusiasm   for  ligid    wines  for  the  jiublic  did  not  aireit    his   individual  preference 
for  jiort. 

t    Viilc  Letters  of  Frederic,   Lord   lilachfoid.     Ivliled  by  (u-orge  Eden  Marindin.     P.  150.  i 
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Seven  years  later  Bageliot  wrote  : — 

"He  lays  down  a  principle  of  tremendous  breadth  to  establish  a  detail  of  exceeding 
minuteness.  .  .  .  An  incessant  use  of  ingenious  and  unqualified  principles  is  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  most  prominent  qualities ;  it  is  unfavourable  to  exact  consistency  of 
explicit  assertion  and  to  latent  consistency  of  personal  belief.  His  scholastic  intellect 
makes  matters  worse.  He  will  show  that  any  two  principles  are  or  may  be  consistent ; 
that  if  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy,  they  may  still,  after  the  manner  of  Oxford,  be 
'  held  together.' " 

Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  constantly  gathering  useful  information  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  new  and  illustration  of  old  opinions.  His  mind  Avas 
ahvays  at  work  either  building  or  fortifying.  The  want  of  unity — which 
may  easily  be  exaggerated — should  be  put  down  to  the  exigencies  of  Parlia- 
mentary debate  and  i^latform  exposition.  His  mind  Avas  a  perfect  arsenal 
completely  equipped  for  Parliamentary  attack  and  defence.  He  AA-as 
scarcely  ever  at  fault  for  a  fact  or  a  figure,  and  he  Avas  perhaps  the 
only  great  statesman  of  modern  times  who  did  not  require  the  services 
of  a  priA'ate  secretary  at  the  House. 

The  rapidity  AA'ith  Avhich  he  could  conceive  changes,  and  the  sanguine 
temperament  Avhich  so  often  led  him  to  exaggerate  their  A^alue,  Avere 
only  elements  in  this  larger  habit  of  absorption  in  details,  or  more 
correctly,  of  self-concenti-ation  upon  the  subject  in  hand.^  The  power 
AA^hich  such  a  faculty  gives  to  a  statesman  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated ; 
but  it  had,  of  course,  its  draAA'back.  Thus  in  the  in- 
exhaustible Budget  of  1860,  Avhich  reads  like  half  a  dozen  Defects  of  the 
rolled  into  one,  one  may  easily  find  some  material  for  Budget  of  i860, 
criticism  as  AA^ell  as  much  for  admiration.  Like  its  pre- 
decessor of  1853,  it  AA'as  a  Budget  of  uniA^ersal  peace  at  a  time  AA'hen 
universal  peace  Avas  highly  improbable ;  and  in  the  event  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  Chinese  War,  AA^hich  AA'as  improA'ided  for  rather  than  unex- 
pected, iuAolA^ed  two  appendices— a  supplementary  Budget  in  July,  and 
an  application  for  i^oAver  to  raise  £2,000,000  by  Exchequer  bonds  in  August. 
Then  there  AA'as  the  registration  d,ue  of  a  penny  upon  imports  and  exports, 
from  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  anticipated  "  a  material  improvement  in  the 
statistics  of  our  internal  trade."  *  The  penny  system  of  taxation  Avhich 
ansAA'ered  so  aacII  for  receipts  and  cheques  Avas  to  be  applied  to  imports 
in  the  shape  of  a  duty  leA'ied  at^  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  package, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  calculated  on  its  bringing  in  £300,000  a  year.  It  only 
brought  in  £130,000 — a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  the  Avaste  of 
time  and  the  obstruction  to  commerce  iuA'olved  in  a  petty  tariff  of  units.  + 
Some  other  small  taxes  on  lading  AA'arrants  and  Customs  revenue  turned 
out  to  be  equally  unproductive  and  vexatious. 

On  March  7tli,  1861,   Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff  records  in  his  Diary, 
"A  great  speech  of  Gladstone's  on  Italy,  AAdiich  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
the  best  I  had  CA-er   heard   from    him,   except  his  Budget 
statement    of    1860."      It  AA^as    a  vigorous  defence    of   Lord    a  Great  Speech 
John    Russell's    Italian    policy,    a   natio7ial    jDolicy    in    the  on  Italy, 

highest    sense    of   the    Avord.     Mr.    Gladstone    agreed    Avitli 
the  opinion  that  the  case  of  Naples  Avas  "  that  of  a  country  Avliere  perjury 

*  Letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  G.  C.  GIjti,  M.P.,  Times,  February  17th,  1800. 
t  It  did  not  answer  expectations,  and  was  repealed  in  1863.    Cf.  Times,  April  lOlh,  ISGl. 
Memorial  presented  to  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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is  the  tradition  of  its  kings."  Two  Tory  members  had  come  forward  to 
sijeak  for  the  infamies  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  the 
Papal  States,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  followed  them  :— "  I  think  I  would  rather 
live  in  a  stout  and  well-built  casemate,  listening  to  the  whizzing  of  bullets 
and  the  bursting  of  shells,  than  come  before  a  free  assemblage  to  vindicate 
such  a  cause  as  those  hon.  gentlemen  have  espoused."  (Great  cheering, 
which  made  the  last  words  inaudible.)  Then  came  a  tremendous  list  of 
the  black  crimes  and  lawless  miu'ders  of  Avhich  these  petty  Governments 
had  been  guilty.  But  a  greater  power,  Austria,  Avas  in  the  background, 
sheltering  and  supporting  the  criminals  : — 

"  When  I  speak  of  Austria  I  draw  a  wide  distinction  between  Austria  in  Italy  and 
Austria  beyond  it.  Beyond  Italy  I  wish  her  well  with  all  my  heart,  and  regard  her  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  peace  and  order  of  Europe.  But  in  Italy  I  hold  it  my  bounden  duty 
to  say  that  it  has  been  her  unhappy  and  miserable  task  to  be  the  instrument  of  carry- 
ing affliction  to  a  people,  not  for  her  own  benefit,  but  with  the  result  of  imperillinp; 
her  existence  as  a  State." 

Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  Avith  a  brief  but  moving  peroration  : — 

"The  miseries  of  Itah'  have  been  the  dangers  of  Europe.  The  consolidation  of  Italy, 
her  restoration  to  national  life— if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  grant  her  that  boon — will  be, 
I  believe,  a  blessing  as  great  to  Europe  as   it  is  to  all  the  people  of  the  Peninsula." 

The  statesman  with  w^liom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  co-operating  on 
friendly  ahd  even  affectionate  terms  soon  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a 
rival.    On  July  2'ith,  1861,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  : — 

"My  dear  Lord  J.  Russell, — I  cannot  despatch,  as  I  have  just  done,  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  for  you  without  expressing  the  strong  feelings  which  even  that  formal  act 
awakens.  They  are  mixed  as  well  as  strong ;  for  I  hope  you  will  be  repaid  in  repose, 
health,  and  the  power  of  long-continuing  service  for  the  heavy  loss  we  suffer  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"  Although  you  may  not  hereafter  have  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  personal  debt  I 
owe  you,  and  of  bringing  it  vividly  before  my  mind  by  fresh  acts  of  courage  and  kind- 
ness, I  assure  you  the  recollection  of  it  is  already  indelible. — Believe  me,  most  sincerely 
yours,  W.  E.  Gladstone."* 

On  Lord  John  Russell's  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  slowly  to  be  recognised  as  the  one  great  spokesman  of  advanced 
Liberalism  on  the  Mi*iisterial  benches.  Some  others,  and  notably  Villiers, 
who  jiosed  as  Radicals,  were  secretly  in  full  sympathy  with  Palmorston's 
reactionary  or  do-nothing  jjolicy. 

The     JJudgct    of    1801    was    simple    enough.      The    Chancellor    of     the 

Exchecpier    estimated  the  revenue    at  £71,703,000,   and  the  expenditure  at 

,£()!).{)07,000.     Some   small   imi)ositions   of    taxes,  such  as  the 

The  Budget  doubling  of  the  chicory  duty,  increased  the  surjjlus  by 
of  1861.  £100,(X)0.     The  taxpayer  was  relieved  by  the  abolition  of  the 

paper  duty  and  tlie  reduction  of  a  penny  in  the  income-tax. 

Except  on  the  articles  actually  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
Customs  roloiins  of  1800,  there  had  been  no  expansion  of  ti'ade  like  that 
which  had  followed  the  operations  of  1853.  This  <;oinparative  inelasticity 
made   a   deep   impression   upon    Mr.    (iladstonci's   mind  ;     for   it    could   only 

•Waljiule's  Life   of   Lord  Jolin  LusscU,  vol.   ii.,   p.  337. 
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be    accounted  for    in    liis    opinion    by    the  great    increase  of  expenditure 
which  liad  taken  place  in  the  interval  : — 


Imperial  expenditure  .. 
Local  expeuditui-e 

1853-4. 
£51,250,000. 
£16,000,000. 

1860-1. 
£72.792,000. 
£18,000,000. 

Increase. 

£21,542,000. 

£2,000,000. 

Total 

£67,250,000. 

£90,792,000. 

£23,.542,000, 

The    great    problem    of    the    income-tax    depended    upon  the    scale   of 
expenditure,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  evidently  beginning  to 
view  that  impost  with  greater  and  greater  jealousy  as  an  —  ■'^incoine°tax^° 
instrument  which  leut  itself  too  readily  to  the  prodigality  "^ 
of   a  Palmerstonian    House  of    Commons  and  its  prosperous,    easy-going, 
ostentatious,  middle-class  constituents  : — 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  remissions  of  direct  taxation  are  as  just  and  often  as  desirable 
fas  remissions  of  indirect  taxation];  and  I  as  fully  feel,  as  gentlemen  opposite  may  feel, 
that  our  direct  taxation  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
we  should,  if  we  can,  begin  at  least  to  impart  to  it  a  downward  movement.*  I  do 
not  think  that  the  condition  of  this  country  with  regard  to  its  finances  can  be  wholly 
satisfactory  when  in  time  of  peace  the  income-tax  stands  at  lOd.  in  the  £.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  under  a  special  responsibility,  not  only  for  tlie 
amount,  but  for  the  existence  of  the  income-tax.  It  has  often  been  charged  upon  me,  and 
I  believe  to  this  day  alleged,  that  it  is  my  absolute  duty,  whatever  be  the  circuiustances 
and  whatever  be  the  expenditure,  to  find  the  means  of  abolishing  thaftax,  with  or 
without  a  substitute.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  that  it  is  a  hard  imposition.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  be  the  man  who  could  abolish  the  income-tax.  I  do  not 
altogether  abandon  the  hope  that  the  time  may  come.  .  .  .  Upon  all  sudden  attempts 
to  reduce  it,  and  upon  all  promises  to  make  sudden,  extensive,  and  sweeping  reductions 
in  it,  I  for  one  should  look  with  great  suspicion  and  disfavoui'.  But,  looking  forward 
into  the  future,  and  desirous  to  afford  such  indications  of  it  as  I  can  venture  to  give,  I 
should  hazard  an  opinion  that  if  the  country  is  content  to  be  governed  at  a  cost  of 
between  £60,000,000  and  £02,000,000,  or  even  £64,000,000  a  year,  there  is  not  any  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  so  governed  without  the  income-tax,  providing  tliat  Parliament  shall  so 
will  it  to  be.  ...  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  most  enviable  lot  for  any  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer— I  certainly  do  not  entertain  any  hope  that  it  will  be  mine— but  I  think 
that  some  better  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  some  haiipier  time  may  achieve  that 
great  consummation ;  and  that  some  future  poet  may  be  able  to  sing  of  him,  as  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  suug  of  Godiva,  although  I  do  not  sujipose  the  means  employed  will  be 
the  same — 

'  He  took  away  the  tax 

And  built  himself  an  everlasting  name.'" 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate,  much  less  to  quote,  all  the  purjile  patches 
of    these    Budget    statements.      The    variety  of    the  topics    dealt    with  is 


*  It  may  be  convenient  here    to  show  what  Mr.  Gladstone    did   in    this  and  the  years 
immediately  succeeding : — 

1861-2.  Income-tax  reduced  from  lOd.  to  9d. 

1862-3.  No  change. 

1803-4.  Income-tax  reduced  from  9d.  to  7d. 

1804-5.  „            „            „             7d.    „   {>;!. 

18G5-().  „            „            „             6d.    „    4d. 

The    expenditure,  which  had  risen  to  £72,792,000  in  1800-61,  had  been  reduced  to  £65,914,000 
in  1SG5-G6. 
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astoimding,  but  not  more  so  than  the  versatihty  with  wliich  the  orator 
passes  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the  scientific  to  the  imaginative,  from 
prose  to  poetry.  The  House  of  Commons  was  charmed  and  instructed  by 
digressions  on  the  relation  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,*  the  recii^rocal 
action  of  Customs  and  Excise,  the  various  influences  of  a  bad  harvest, 
the  position  and  proper  use  of  temj^orary  revenues,  the  finance,  history 
and  literature  of  the  Englishman's  taste  for  heavy  Trines,  the  art  of  the 
exciseman,  the  mystery  of  draAvbacks,  the  eternal  straggle  between  Cus- 
toms and  consumjDtion,  the  conflicting  chronology  of  financial  measures 
and  fiscal  receipts,  t  and  the  consequences  of  national  prodigalitN'. 

The  year  1862  opens  a  page  of  national  distress  and  national  error :  and 
sympathy  for  the  distress,  as  "well  as  certain  natiu'al 
Ttie  American  Civil  prejudices,  led  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  statesmen  of 
War,  1SS2.  liberal  tendencies  to  share  instead  of  removing  the  error. 
The  American  Civil  War  had  now  lasted  for  nearly  a 
year.  At  first  English  sympathies  seemed  to  be  lapon  the  side  of  the  Xorth. 
But  antipathy  to  slavery  was  not  proof  against  the  initial  successes  of 
the  gentlemen  Southerners.  The  battle  of  Bidl's  Run  had  taken  place  in 
the  July  of  1861,  and  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  Confederates  in  this  and 
later  engagements  made  up  for  the  badness  of  their  cause.  Hopes  began 
to  be  openly  expressed  in  almost  every  newspaper  and  on  almost  every 
platform  that  the  jDlucky  Southerners  would  be  able  to  make  good  their 
independence.  The  feeling  that  the  Xorth  was  unreasonable  gre^v  into 
conviction  when  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  extended  the  miseries 
of  Avar  in  an  acute  form  to  England.  In  his  Budget  speech  of  April  3, 
1862,  Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  of  "the  deficient,  the  uicreasiugly  deficient 
supply  of  cotton,"  as  a  threatening  and  ominous  cu'cumstance.  The 
cotton  famine  in  Lancashire  had  destroyed  his  hopes  of  a  surplus,  and 
the  only  security  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lay  in  his  utter 
destitution : — "  If  he  does  not  possess  a  surplus  you  cannot  take  it  from 
liim,  or  according  to  an  old  proverb  current  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
kingdom,  Avhich  I  will  translate  for  fear  of  oft'ending  Scottish  ears  by  a 
defective  accent,  'It  is  difficult  to  deprive  a  Highlander  of  that  particular 
garment  which  he  does  not  Avear.' " 

But  Mr.  Gladstone's  feelings  about  the  war,  and,  indeed,  the  general 
groAAth   of  his    political   opinicms,    are   best  exhibited   in    a 

In  the  North.      series   of  remarkable  public  speeches  which  he  deliAered  in 

this  year,  and  by  AAhich  he  A-astly  increased  his  influence  and 

popularity  in  the   country  generally,  but  more  particularly  in  the  North- 

*  "  I  can  never  think  of  direct  or  indirect  taxation  except  as  I  should  think  of  two  attractive 
sisters,  wlio  have  been  introduced  into  the  fray  world  of  London ;  each  with  an  ample 
fortune ;  Vjotli  Jiaving  the  same  parentage  (for  the  parents  of  both  I  believe  to  be  Necessity  and 
Invention),  diflering  only  as  sistei-s  may  differ,  as  where  one  is  of  lighter  and  another  of 
darker  complexion,  or  where  there  is  some  agreeable  variety  of  manner,  the  one  being  more 
free  and  open,  and  the  other  somewhat  more  shy,  retiring  and  insinuating.  I  cannot 
conceive  any  reason  why  there  should  be  unfriendly  rivalry  between  the  admirers  of  these 
two  damsels  ;  and  I  frankly  own,  whether  it  be  due  to  a  lax  sense  of  moral  obligation  or  not, 
that  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  not  as  a  member  of  this  House,  I  have  always 
thought  it  not  only  allowable  but  even  an  act  of  duty  to  pay  my  addresses  to  them  both." 

t  Mr.  Gladstone  drew  attention  to  an  apparent  loss  of  £:jOO,000  in  revenue  owing  to 
the  loss  of  three  days— the  first  tlirough  18.}!MK)  being  a  leap  year,  the  second  because  the 
year  18«0-1  began  and  ended  on  a  Sunday,  »nd  the  third  because  it  included  two  Good  Fridays, 
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On  January  lOtli,  1862,  the  Chancellox'  of  the  p]xcheqner  arrived  in 
Edmburcfh,  and  was  entertained  in  the  evening  at  the  annual  syrnjoosiiun 
of  the  University  Professors.  On  tlie  following  day  he  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  an  episcopal  church  at  Leith,  the  birthplace  of  his  father,  Sir 
John  Gladstone,  whose  munificence  to  his  native  town  Avas  still  remembered 
with  gratitude.  After  laying  the  stone  *  he  was  received  by  a  crowded 
audience  in  the  Assembly  Kooms,  Leith,  where  the  provost  presented  him 
with  a  miinicipal  address.  In  reply  he  spoke  of  his  commercial  origin  and 
of  the  advantages  of  aristocratic  birth.  But  when  lie  remembered  his 
father,  "the  active  and  successful  merchant,  distinguished  by  an  energetic 
philanthropy."'  he  could  never  desire  to  change  him  for  the  father  of  any 
other  man.  Turning  to  the  great  question  of  the  day,  the  war  between 
North  and  South,  he  urged  that  no  unnecessary  cause  for  irritation 
should  be  added  to  those  which  had  already  created  great  susceptibility 
in  North  America. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  time  when  the  convulsion  commenced  there  was  one  man  in 
a  thousand  in  this  country  who  had  any  sentiment  whatever  towards  the  United  States  of 
America  but  that,  so  far  as  we  had  a  selfish  interest  at  all  in  the  matter,  our  interest  was 
that  the  American  Union  should  continue  undistvirbed.  Our  forefathers  have  known  the 
pan.gs  of  national  dismemberment ;  and  this  gallant  country,  after  a  long  struggle,  has 
submitted  to  what  it  then  regarded  as  a  great  calamity,  but  what  we  have  since  discovered  to 
be,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  calamity  at  all,  but  rather  the  accomplishment  of  a 
normal  process  of  nature  herself.  Universal  goodwill  was  the  sentiment  that  prevailed 
towards  America  in  this  country ;  yet  we  coi^ld  not  help  forming  an  opinion  upon  that 
terrific  and  frightful  convulsion  when  it  occurred.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact — I  am  not 
pretending  to  reveal  secrets,  or  to  be  an  interpreter  of  public  opinion  more  than  any  other 
man — but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  of  the  fact  that  all  the  thinking  men  in  this  country  did 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  that  war  which  had  commenced  the  party  which  was 
apparently  the  strongest  had  committed  themselves  to  an  enterprise  which  would  probably 
prove  to  be  completely  beyond  their  powers." 

As  for  the  future — 

"Let  us  hope  that  in  whatever  may  arise  or  remain  to  be  adjusted  a  spirit  of  brotherly 
concord  may  prevail ;  and  together  with  a  disposition  to  assert  our  rights,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  cherish  a  disposition  to  interpret  handsomely  and  liberally  the  acts  and  intentions 
of  others,  and  to  avoid,  if  we  can,  aggravating  the  frightful  evils  of  the  Civil  War  in  America 
by  perhaps  even  greater  evils — at  any  rate,  enormous  evils — by  what,  though  not  a  civil  war, 
would  be  next  to  a  civil  war— any  conflict  between  America  and  England."  t 

Looked  at  from  a  merely  commercial  standpoint,  the  Civil  War  in  America 
had  been  disastrous.  In  the  first  three  months  of  18G0  we  had  exported 
to  America  five  millions'  worth  of  British  prodtice.  The 
exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  18G1  had  shown  a  Effeets  of  the  War. 
falling-off  of  more  than  three  millions.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  boast  that  he  had  called  in  the  Old  to  redress  the  balarice  of  tlie  New 
World  ;  for,  thanks  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  our  exports  to 
that  country  in  the  three  months  of  September,  October,  November,  1861, 
as  compared  with  the  same  three  months  of  1860,  had  risen  from  £1,517,000 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  Demosthenic  contrast  between  the  meanness  of  the  churches  in 
which  the  rich  were  content  to  worship  and  the  luxury  which  characterised  every  apart- 
ment of  their  private  houses ;  but  he  was  happy  to  think  that  in  Scotland  this  reproach  was 
least  likely  to  arise. 

t  Times,  January  13th,  1862. 
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to  £3,017,000,  showing  a  gross  increase  of  more  than  two  millions,  "an 
augmentation  in  the  total  extent  of  the  trade  of  more  than  cent. 
per  cent." 

On  April  21st  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  a  visit  to  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  the 
residence  of  Sir  James  Watts.  He  was  met  at  the  Stockj^ort  station  by 
a  large  deputation,  and  an  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Mayor 
of  Stoclvjiort  thanking  him  for  his  commercial  legislation.  On  the  folloAviug 
day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  accomijanied  by  Sir  James  and  Lady  Watts, 
visited  Manchester,  and  ^\'ent  over  various  warehouses  and  factories, 
afterwards  visiting  the  Exchange,  where  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  short 
speech.  The  next  da^'  (Wednesday,  April  23rd)  found  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  clistributing  the  prizes  which  had  been 

awarded  as  the  result  of  an  examination  by  the  Associa- 

A  Visit  to         tion  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  Lancashire  and    Cheshire. 

Manchester,  1862.    The    address    which    he    delivered    on    this    occasion    deals 

mainly  with  the  value  of  comiDetition  as  a  stimulus  to 
education,  but  is  chiefly  memorable  for  one  passage  of  exquisite  pathos 
in  which  he  couples  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  famine  in 
Lancashire : — 

"In  times  like  these  the  human  mind,  and  still  more  the  human  heart,  searches  all 
around  for  consolation  and  support.  Of  that  support  one  kind  is  to  be  found  in  observing 
that  trials  the  most  severe  and  i^iercing  are  the  lot  not  of  one  station  only  but  of  all. 
And  perhaps  in  the  wise  counsels  of  Providence  it  was  decreed  that  that  crushing  sorrow 
which  came  down  as  sudden  as  the  hurricane,  scarcely  yet  four  months  ago,  upon  the 
august  head  of  our  Sovereign,  should  serve,  among  other  uses,  that  of  teaching  and 
helping  her  subjects  to  bear  up  under  the  sense  of  affliction  and  desolation,  and  should 
exhibit  by  conspicuous  example  the  need  and  the  duty  both  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
mutual  help.  In  many  a  humble  cottage,  darkened  by  the  calamity  of  the  past  winter, 
the  mourning  inhabitants  may  have  checked  their  own  impatience  by  reflecting  that,  in 
the  ancient  Palace  of  our  Kings,  a  Avoman's  heart  lay  bleeding;  and  that  to  the  supreme 
place  in  birth,  in  station,  in  splendour,  and  in  power,  was  now  added  another  and  sadder 
title  of  pre-eminence  in  grief." 

A  mooting  of  the  members  ot  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  Thiu-sday,  and  an  address  of  welcome 
presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  address  recalled  his  last  visit,  nine 
years  earlier,  and  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  then  engaged.  "The 
enlightened  policy  for  Mliich  you  then  contcMidotl  has  .stood  the  test  of 
time,  has  devoloijcd  an  amount  of  connnovoial  prosperity  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  and  is  now  mitigating  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  distress  consequent  upon  the  sudden  interruption  of  our  intercourse 
with  America."  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  speech  on  this  occasion  is  well 
deserving  of  study  by  students  of  finance  as  Avell  as  by  students  of  politics. 
He  contrasted  the  public  economy  of  the  year  1853,  when  the  country 
liad  an  expenditure  of  fifty-one  millions  and  a  surplus  of  three  and  a 
lialf  millioiiH— "an  honest,  a  .sound,  and  a  hoaltlilul  state  for  the  finances 
of  this  country  "—with  i)re.sont  conditions,  when  it  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  revcmie  and  exi)eiiditure  could  \n\  balanced.  "The  utmost  we 
can  say  to  you  is  that  we  have  not  been  drawn  into  that  vortex  into 
wliich  almost  every  other  nation  has  been  dragged— we  have  not  been 
Ix'ggiiig  for  loans  in  the  money  market  to  carry  on  the  Government  iu 
time  of  peace." 
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The  greater  part  of  the  speech  Avas  devoted  to  a  subtle  analysis  of  the 
relations   between  Aniei-iea  and   England,  and  of    the  estrangement   Avliich 
had   gi'own   up  from   oiir  lack   of  response   to  the   demand 
7nade   upon   us   by  the  public  voice  of  the  Northern  States 
"for  what  is  called  sympathy."     The  demand  amounted  to 
this,    "  that  Ave  should  take  such  a  coui-se  by  our  language 
and  by  our  public  acts  as  Avould  place  the  6,000,000  or  the    10,000,000    of 
men  of  the  South  in  permanent  hostility  to  us."     True,   Ave    had  strong 


America  and 
tngland. 


ilU^.       GLADSTONE      IX      IS  I).:, 
(^After  the  Vuintiiig  by  Williinii  Sail.) 

feelings  against  the  Southern  institution  of  slaA'ery.  "  But  that  is  no 
reason  AAdiy,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  Ave  shoidd  pursue  a  course  of 
conduct  that  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  alienation  of  feeling  and  perma- 
nent hostility  betAveen  ourselves  and  those  Avho  may  hereafter  be  a  great 
nation  claiming  to  enter  into  i^eaceful  relations  Avith  us.  .  .  .  We  have 
no  faith  in  the  propagation  of  free  institutions  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ; 
it   is   not   by   such  means   that   the    ends    of    freedom    are    to    be    gained. 

2B 
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Freedom  must  be  freely  accepted,  freely  embraced.  You  cannot  invade 
a  nation  in  order  to  convert  its  institutions  from  bad  ones  into  good 
ones."  He  argued  that  the  secession  of  the  South  could  not  be  prevented. 
"The  position  taken  by  the  Northern  States  is  this,  'We  Avon"t  let  you 
go,'  Avhile  the  position  taken  by  the  Southern  States  is,  '  We  are  deter- 
mined to  go.'  Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  men  of  business,  and  I  ask  you, 
if  one  of  you  has  got  a  partner,  and  that  partner  "wants  to  separate 
from  you,  whether  in  the  long  run  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  hold  him  ? " 

The  question  "svas  Avhether  the  heart  of  the  South  was  set  on  separa- 
tion. If  it  was,  and  "  if  the  blood  of  Washington  and  of  the  men  of 
Virginia  of  his  day  still  runs  in  the  veins  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
Southern  States,  then  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  military  object 
should  be  effected  ;  and.  even  if  it  were,  the  civil  and  political  difficulties 
remaining  Avould  render  that  military  success  itself  a  curse  and  a  misery 
to  those  who  had  achieAed  it."  England,  however,  might  congratulate 
herself  upon  the  neutrality  she  had  observed,  and  upon  the  patience  and 
endurance  she  had  shown  mider  the  miseries  inflicted  by  this  municipal 
and  civil  struggle  ;  and  she  might  find  some  compensation  for  the  stoppage 
of  American  trade  in  the  expansion  of  her  trade  with  France.* 

In  this  speech,  which  ended  his  engagements  in  Lancashire,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  dealt  with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  relations  between 
the  English  Government  and  the  two  contending  parties  in  America  with 
admirable  tact  and  delicacy.  But  in  the  autumn,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Parliamentary  recess,  his  sympathies  got  the  better  of  his 
discretion.  He  had  accepted  quite  a  number  of  invitations  from 
towns  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.  His  first  visit 
At  Newcastia-upon-  was  to  Newcastle,  Avhere  he  stayed  with  Mr.  William 
Tyne,  1862.  Hutt,  then  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was 
with  him.  In  the  evening  of  October  7th,  about  500  guests 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Newcastle  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Gladstone  enlarged 
upon  the  result  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France.  In  the  last  year 
before  the  treaty  our  trade  with  France  had  been  worth  £9,400,000 ;  in 
the  first  year  after  the  treaty  it  had  been  worth  £21,000,000  ;  and  the  total 
value  of  English  manufactured  goods  exported  to  France  had  risen  from 
£2,451,000  to  £0,700,000— an  increase  of  270  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  turned  to  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire,  and 
made  some  very  remarkable  observations  :— 

"Let  us  hope  in  the  first  place  that  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  it  may  be 

remembered   that  the  right  of  tliese   people  is  to  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  purpose  of 

sustaining  not  life  only,  but  health.    Before  you  talk  of  relief  committees 

mu  /^  ....  T.  „!  'ii>d  of  private  charities,  remember  that  that  is  the  sacred  right  of  the 
The  Cotton  Famine.  ,  ,.  ^-^   ^\  t      ,  a^-,  ,.        i  •  i    •     i-  ii     * 

people— a  hen  constituted  by  law  upon  the  property  which  is  liable  for 

the  purpose  of  supporting  them ;    and  let  us  hope  also  that  the  relief 

wliich  is  given  them,  not  under  circumstances  importing  reproach  to  their  character,  but 

under  circumstances  which   illustrate  beyond  all  example  the  strength  and   firmness  and 

*  In  tlie  improvement  of  trade  due  to  the  commercial  treaty  of  18G0,  he  saw  the  germ 
of  a  firmer  friendsliip  between  the  two  Western  Powers,  which  would  gradually  come  about 
as  Frenchmen  and  Lnglislimen  came  to  know  each  other  better.  The  increase  of  com- 
mercial transactions  had  already  brought  with  it  a  practical  corollary  :— "  Whereas  before 
the  treaty  the  letters  between  this  country  and  France  increased  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  immediate  efFect  of  the  treaty  was  that  they  increa-sed  by  20 
per  cent." 
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tenacity  of  the  noble  English  spirit  which  is  in  them— let  us  hope,  a  say,  that  that  relief, 
when  it  is  given,  will  be  given  without  humiliating  them  or  making  them  feel  that  they 
have  lost  ground  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-countrymen  on  account  of  misfortunes, 
of  which  they  are  as  innocent  as  children,  but  which  they  have  borne  like  heroes." 


But  Mr.   Gladstone  did    not    stop    there, 
attack  some  of  the  mill-owners  : — 


He  went  out  of  his  way  to 


"  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  in  that  class,  as  in  other  classes,  men  insensible  to  their 
dvity— men  so  deluded  as  to  make  money  the  object  of  their  worshi]i,  instead  of  using  it  as 
an  instrument  of  good.  I  have  heard  of 
such  transactions  as  a  mill  shut  up,  and 
a  large  stock  of  cotton  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner,  sold  by  him  and 
sent  awaj"  by  night  to  avoid  public  indig- 
nation. The  man  who  has  done  so,  if 
indeed  it  has  been  done,  has  used  the 
rights  of  propert}'.  Yes  ;  but  when  some 
great  landowner,  some  nobleman  who 
owns  almost  an  entire  county,  says  that 
nobody  shall  go  across  that  district,  or 
forbids  the  building  upon  his  estates  of  a 
chapel  where  people  may  worship  God 
according  to  their  conscience,  public  in- 
dignation is  loud  against  him,  because  he 
has  used  the  rights  of  property,  indeed, 
but  has  used  them  in  a  way  whicli  in- 
volves moral  guilt  and  threatens  danger, 
if  the  example  were  extensively  followed, 
even  to  the  rights  of  property  themselves. 
And  so  there  may  be  those  among  the 
owners  of  mills  and  factories— I  trust  they 
are  rare  exceptions— who  are  insensible 
to  the  solemn  and  sacred  claims  of  their 
noble  work-people,  and  who  are  using  the 
rights  of  property  in  a  manner  which,  if 
extensively  pursued,  would  bring  all  pro- 
perty to  desti'uction." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathies 
sui'ely  led  him  into  excessive  and 
inijiolitic  indignation.  The  falling 
off  in  the  shipments  of  American 

cotton  had  made  full  employment  of  the  industrial  population  in  Lancashire 
a  i)hysical  impossibility.  Under  these  cii'cumstances  was  it  the  duty  of  a 
mill-owner  to  keep  his  mill  open,  irrespective  of  profit  and  loss,  until  every 
bale  was  exhausted  ?  Was  there  any  material  difference  between  the 
case  of  a  maniifacturer  who  sold  his  stock  of  cotton  and  that  of  his 
rival  who  had  no  cotton  and  refused  to  buy  it?  Indeed,  in  another 
part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  seen  that  his  resentment 
required  modification  :— 

"  Under  the  pressure  caused  by  the  price  of  cotton,  which  is  now  quadrupled,  and 
which  is  not  met  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  goods,  one-half  of  the 
owners  of  mills  and  factories  (speaking  roughly)  are  keeping  open  their  works.  Of  the 
other  half  we  should  recollect  that  in  every  large  body  of  men  engaged  in  commerce 
there  must  be  a  proportion  of  such  as  are  needy,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
if  those    who  have  closed   their   mills  appear  not  to   have  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
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relief  of  distress  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  portion  of  tlieni  have  probably  been 
precluded  from  doing  so  by  actual  inability  and  tlie  pressure  of  hard  times  -apon  their 
comparatively  narrow  resources.'' 

Turning  from  the  sufferings  of  Lancashire  to  the  struggle  which  was 
causing  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  pleaded  for  a  neutral  attitude  and  a  Ivindly 
temper.  Englishmen  ought  not  to  reciprocate  the  iriitation  Avhicli  the 
Northern  States  felt  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  expressed 
at  times  in  their  diplomacy.  Calmness  Avas  the  more  necessary,  because 
they  were  all  agreed  as  to  what  must  be  the  result  : — 

"  We  know  quite  well  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  have  not  yet  drunk  of 
the  cup  — they  are  still  trying  to  hold  it  far  from  their  lips  — which  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  see  they  nevertheless  must  drink  of.  "We  may  have  our  own  opinions 
about  slavery ;  w^e  may  be  for  or  against  the  South ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an  army;  they  are  making,  it 
appears,  a  navy ;  and  they  have  made  what  is  more  than  either,  they  have  made  a 
nation." 

This  declaration  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time  and  called 
forth  a  vigorous  protest  from  the  American  ambassador  in  London.* 

With  a  subtlety  that  may  be  thought  far-fetched,  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
argued  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  negro  race  that  they  should 
have  to  do  with  their  own  masters  alone  rather  than  Avith  their  masters 
backed  by  the  Avhole  power  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  interests  of  England,  "I  for  one,  exercising  my  OAvn 
poor  faculties  as  I  best  could,  have  never  felt  that  England  had  any 
reason  connected  Avitli  her  OAvn  special  interests  for  desiiing  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  American  Union  ; "  but  he  could  understand  those  who  said 
"  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  of  nations  that  no  State  should 
swell  to  the  dimensions  of  a  continent." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  position  in  relation  to  the  Ameiican  Civil  War  Avas 
a  natural  outcome  of  his  general  ix)litical  i3liilos()|)h>%  as  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore  has  jjointed  out  in  the  coiuse  of  a  very  suggestiA^e  criticism  :— 

"It  lias  been  customaiy  to  condemn,  or  to  defend  so  weakly  as  to  condemn,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  position  with  respect  to  the  secessio:!  of  the  Southern  States.  I  am  glad  of 
this  opjwrtunity  to  take,  in  behalf  of  him  and  of  the  little  knot  of  men  who  thouglit 
with  Jiini,  a  higher  ground.  They  were  not  moved  by  any  tolerant  feeling  towards 
slavery,  l)y  any  sympatliy  for  the  Southern  planter  as  a  fellow  aristocrat,  or  by  any 
mean  jealousy  of  the  growing  greatness  of  the  United  States.  Their  position  was  perliaps 
a  narrow  one ;  historic,  it  may  be  said  academic,  but  perfectly  creditable.  As  disciples 
of  ]'>urke  they  had  admitted  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  States  to  self-government 
and  ii)dci)endence,  if  that  were  necessary  to  self-government,  and  the  wrong  done 
by  I'Jiigland  in  attempting  to  coerce  them  in  the  eighteentii  century.  On  the  same 
ground   they  admitted  tlie  claim  of  the  Southern   States  to  secede  from  a  secession.      It 

*  On  October  2:ird,  Mr.  Adams  (the  American  ambassador)  bad  an  interview  with  Earl 
Russell  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  .speech  at  Liverpool,  in  which  he  was  "obliged 
to  confess,"  so  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward  in  his  report,  "that  T  liad  lately  ))een  called 
soHKrwliat  suddenly  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  my  travelling  equipage. 
.  .  .  .  His  lordship  took  my  allusion  at  once,  though  not  without  a  sliglit  Indication 
of  cnibai-i-assnienl.  .  .  .  His  lordsliip  intimated  as  guardedly  as  ])ossible  that  Lord 
Paluicrstoii  and  other  nicnibers  of  tlu;  (iovernnieiit  regretted  the  s))eech,  and  that  Mr. 
(Gladstone  lilm.self  was  not  disinclined  to  correct  as  far  as  possible  tlie  misinler])retatioi) 
whicli  Jiad  been  made  of  it. 
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was,  in  fact,  tlie  doctrine  of  Home  Rule  ;    and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  majority 
of  the  survivors  of  that  little  band  became  Home  Rulers."  * 

On  the  following  day  (Wednesday,  October  8tli)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone sailed  down  the  Tyne  from  Gateshead  to  Tynemoutli.  It  was  quite 
a   triumphal  progress.      Bells   were    rung,   the   ships   were 

A  Triumphal      decorated  with  bunting,  the  Volunteers  turned  out.     Before 

Progress,  1862.  embarkation  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Gateshead 
came  in  procession  to  a  platform  specially  prepared,  and 
presented  an  address.  This  done,  a  grand  procession  of  steamers  and 
barges,  to  the  accompaniment  of  bands  and  salvoes  of  artillery,  made  its 
way  nine  or  ten  miles  between  banks  studded  with  coal-staiths,  wharves, 
ship-building  yards,  and  smoky  factories.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  the  party  landed  first  at  the  north  pier,  where  an  address  was 
presented  by  the  Tynemouth  Corporation,  then  at  the  south  pier,  where 
the  South  Shields  Corporation  folloAved  suit.  By  the  time  that  the  fleet 
returned  to  Newcastle  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  four  speeches.  Next  day 
the  party  started  early,  reached  Sunderland  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  visited  the  toAvn  and  docks,  Mr.  Gladstone  receiving  and  replying  to 
an  address  at  the  Athenaeum.  At  one  o'clock  they  left  for  Darlington. 
There  they  Avere  met  by  the  Mayor  and  some  leading  ironmasters,  who 
escortetl  them  in  a  special  train  to  Eston  Junction.  From  Eston,  where 
they  went  over  some  ironworks,  they  proceeded  to  the  River  Tees,  where  a 
steamer  was  waiting  to  convey  them  to  Middlesbrough  ;  and  another  river 
procession  ensued,  formed  by  the  craft  of  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough. 

On  reaching  Middlesbrough  the  party  Avent  direct  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  the  toAvn  clerk  read  a  magniloquent  address  about  the  cries  of 
Neapolitan  dungeons,  the  cement  of  commercial  treaties,  and  the  triumphs 
of  academic  learning.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  claimed  the  "  credit  or  the 
discredit"  of  having  "  promoted  revolution  in  Southern  Italy."  So  long  was 
the  speech  that  the  Mayor  began  to  tug  at  the  coat-tails  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  implore  him  to  sit  down.  He  thought  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  only  one  speech  and  that  that  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  banquet 
in  the  evening !  The  worthy  fellow  was  astonished  as  well  as  delighted 
when  he  found  that  the  ciuantity  of  the  after-dinner  speech  was  un- 
diminished by  the  speech  of  the  afternoon.  The  Chancellor  of  the  E.Kchequer 
was  indeed  full  of  life  and  humour  and  good-liunionr.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  was  stimulated  by  the  contrast  betwecMi  the  intellectual  letliargy 
of  Oxford  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  North.  He  felt  (as  he 
said)  that  "  as  we  move  towards  the  North,  while  the  outer  air  cools,  there 
is  a  warmer  glow  within."  He  described  Middlesbrough  as  "an  infant 
Hercules."  Even  "  the  Town  Hall  in  which  we  are  met  is  inadequate  to 
the  Avants  of  the  inhabitants,  just  as  we  see  sometimes  a  fine,  full-grown 
boy  with  his  trousers  a  little  short." 

The  Times  was  surprLsed  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
condescend  to  visit  .so  insignificant  a  ijlace.  Mr.  Gladstone's  perception 
of  industriMl  development  Avas  more  acute  ;  and  marvellous  Avas  tlie  fore- 
sight exhibited  in  some  of  his  remarks  and  comnuMits.  He  noticed  the 
great  advaiitagc^  wliicli  had  just  nccrued  to  Kiigland  through  the  substitu- 
tion of  iron  for  Avood  in  shii)buil(ling  :  — 

•  Fortniuhlly  ncvleu;  June,  1893. 
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"The  strength  of  the  people  of  tliis  island,  their  vigorous  and  masculine  habits,  have 
at  all  events  given  them  an  immense  advantage  in  the  pi'osecution  of  the  trade  in  metals, 
and  whatever  tends  to  substitute  metallic  productions  for  productions  not  metallic  in 
such  an  article  as  ships  is  a  change  and  a  progress  eminently  favourable  to  England." 

He  drew  a  quaiut  comparison  with  the  year  172.'5,  when  coal  came  from 
Suffolk  and  when  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  London  "a  devout  lady 
made  her  journey  to  church  upon  a  Sunday  in  her  carriage  drawn  by 
six  oxen,"  explaining  that  "the  whole  strength  of  six  oxen  was  required 
to  contend,  not  with  the  weight  of  this  good  lady,  but  with  the  condition 
of  the  roads  and  communications  as  they  then  Avere  in  the  wealthiest  and 
most  highly-developed  portions  of  the  country." 

After  these  arduous  exertions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  rested  for  two 
days  as  guests  of  Lord  Zetland  at  his  seat  of  Aske  Hall,  near  Middlesbrough. 
It  had  been  a  great  triumph — a  peaceful  recognition  by  a  thriving  indus- 
trial population  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  the  legislator  and 
administrator  of  Free  Trade.  On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  October,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  left  for  York,  where,  after  a  visit  to  the  Minster,  they  Avere 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  given  in  the  Mansion  House.  In  "the  repose 
of  York,"  Mr.  Gladstone  philosophised  on  the  vigour  of  the  districts  of 
the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  and  confessed  that  the  men  of 
Lancashire  had  more  formidable  rivals  than  he  had  hitherto  been  aware 
of.  The  struggle  in  America  he  regarded  as  a  grave  blow  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  though  he  had  always  felt  "that  there  was  something  in  the 
freedom  of  America  not  quite  of  the  genuine  ancestral  staple  of  the 
freedom  of  England."  Nevertheless  he  would  not  refuse  praise  to  insti- 
tutions "to  which  the  immortal  Washington  gave  his  sanction." 

The  general  monotony  of  the  year  18G3,  black  enough  for  the  historians  of 
Poland  and  Ireland,  is  diversified  for  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
a    small    but    instructive    failure,    which    resulted    from    a 
proposal  very   just,   very    courageous,   and  very   impolitic.  The  Budget  of  1863. 
AVith  a  surplus  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions,  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  to  reduce  the  income-tax  from  9d.  to  7d.,  and  the  tea 
duty  from  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  these  simple  resolutions 
were  passed  without  serious  opposition.      So    far    even    his    most    critical 
critic  was  favourable.     "  This  session,  by  condescending  to  be  commonplace, 
he  has  provoked  no  jealousy  and  disarmed  opposition."  *    But  there  were 
some  minor  provisions  Avhicli   exhibited    an   "uneasy  industry  in  making 
experiments."    There  Avas  actually  a  recommendation  to  an  assembly  of  the 
most    clubbable  men  in  the    Avorld   that  a  sum  of    £17  Is. 
should  be  taken  from  every  club  for  a  licence  to  sell  beer     a  Proposal  to 
and     spirits    to     its     members.       For    the    sake    of    a    few      License  Clubs, 
hundred  pounds    of  revenue   the   clubs  were  to  be  assimi- 
lated  to   public-houses,   and  gentlemen,   like    ordinary  j^eople,   were  to  be 
taxed  for  drinking.     This  unpoi^ular,  or  rather  unparliamentary,   jDroposal 
was  dropped. 

But  there  was  another  and  more  serious  item  in  the  Budget.  An 
end  was  to  be  put  to  the  exemption  hitherto  granted  to  charities  under 
the  Income  Tax  Acts.  When  it  became  obvious  that  a  serious  blow 
would  be  levelled  at  comfortable  dinners  and  social  functions  and  pleasant 

♦  Times,  April  2Sth,  1863. 
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privileges   and   family  patronage,  a    great    outci^y   was    raised.      Virtuous 

and    aristocratic    indignation    swelled    and    swelled    until 

An  Attempt  to     at   last-  it  burst  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  Chancellor 

Tax  Charities,     of    the    Exchequer   in  a    deputation     headed    by   a   Royal 

Duke,  an  Archbishop,  many  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual, 

and  other  ornaments  of  society. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  convinced,  not  that  he  was  wrong,  but 
that  he  was  unappreciated  and  misunderstood ;  and  that  same  night  he 
determined  to  persuade  the  House  : — 

"  One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  system  with  respect  to  charities  is,  that 
while  we  bestow  public  money  on  these  establishments,  we  dispense  with  all  public 
control  over  them ;  and  we  thus  annul  all  effective  motives  for  economical  management. 
Endowed  institutions  laugh  at  public  opinion.  There  is  no  public  opinion  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  The  Press  knows  nothing  of  their  expenditure.  Parliament  knows 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  hospitals  are  managed  by  angels  and 
archangels,  and  that  their  governors  do  not,  like  the  rest  of  humanity,  stand  in  need  of 
supervision,  criticism,  and  occasional  rebuke.  I  do  not  speak  of  malversation  and  cor- 
ruption. I  speak  of  the  innumerable  shades  which  separate  good  and  thrifty  from  bad 
and  wasteful  management.  Therefore,  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  I  object 
to  an  exemjition  which  by  its  very  nature  at  once  removes  the  principal  motives  for 
economical  management.  "When  the  managers  tell  me  that  the  exaction  of  £850  will 
compel  them  to  dismiss  500  patients,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  :  Why  then  do  you  expend 
£220  in  a  feast?  Your  '  cases  '  of  patients  are  estimated  to  cost  some  thirty  shillings  each; 
what  right  have  you  to  eat  up  in  an  hour  150  beds?" 

Mr.  Gladstone  i)i'oceeded  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  a  State 
exemjition  is  equivalent  to  a  State  donation,  and  that  charities  controlled 
by  private  corporations  are  not  proper  objects  for  contributions  from  the 
taxes.  He  always  held  that  what  a  man  can  afford  to  give  in  charity, 
he  ought  to  give  during  his  lifetime.  "What  a  man  gives  on  his  death- 
bed is  not  charity  in  a  high  sense  .  .  .  it  is  not  wise  for  the  State  to 
encourage  death-bed  bequests."  * 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Gladstone,  seeing  that  the  House  was 
against  him,  and  knowing  that  most  of  his  colleagues  were  lukewarm 
or  hostile,  withdrcAv  his  proposal.  But  though  the  jjroposal  was  with- 
drawn, the  speech  was  not  wasted.  A  notice  had  gone  out  that  institutions 
which  would  not  reform  themselves  would  soon  be  reformed  in  spite  of 
themselves. 

I^eateu  on  clubs  and   charities,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  courted  defeat  on  an 

abstract  resolutioii  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Sheridan  against  the  Fire  Insurance 

Duty.     Whether  it  Avas  mainly  a  fluty  on  prudence  or  on 

The  Fire  Insurance  property,    there    is    no    doubt    that    it    was    unnecessary, 

Duty.  odious,  and  unpopular.    Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  really  defend 

the    duty    on    its    merits.      He    tried    to    prevail    upon    the 

House  to  reject  the  resolution  on  technical  grounds  :— 

"I  want  to  know  whether  this  is  a  proper  course  for  the  House  to  take.  ...  Is 
it  right  to  j)ronouiice  an  abstract  opinion,  written  in  the  air  as  it  were,  on  the  merits 
or  denici-its  of  a  jjartlcular  duty,  without  taking  any  step  to  remove  it?  I  protest  against 
any  sucli  step,  and  I  say  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  every  true  conception  of  the 
duties  of  this  House."  f 

*  Cf.  Hansard,  May  4tli,  IHO'.),  and  for  a  corrected  version-  many  of  the  corrections  and 
additions  are  curious  and  interesting-" Gladstone's  Financial  Statements,"  pp.  42(5-402. 

t  Hansard,  July  J4th,  ]H(i:5.  The  abstract  resolution  was  carried  by  lOli  to  07;  and  within 
two  years   the  duty  was  abolished  !    In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Gladstone  became  involved 
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At  one  point,  the  xinfovtnnate  Sheridan  rose  to  explain.  Mv.  Glad- 
stone refused  to  give  Avay :— "  The  hon.  gentleman  has  got  his  speech 
and  his  reply,  and  I  think  he  may  dispense  with  incessant  speeches  in 
the  middle  of  my  leniarks." 

If  the  speech  on  charities  shows  Mr.  Gladstone  foviiter  'hi  re  the 
speech  on  the  Fii'e  Insni'ance  Duty  does  not  shoAV  him  siiaviicr  hi  tnodo. 
In  fact,  he  still  liad  plenty  to  learn  from  Lord  Palmerstou  in  the  art 
of  managing  the  House  of  Commons. 

Outside  Parliament  he  was  not  particularly  active.  A  lecture  in  aid 
of  the  HaAvarden  village  literary  institution,  in  January,  another  at 
Burslem  on  WedgAvood  and  pottery,*  and  an  after-dinner  speech  at  Hales- 
owen, in  Worcestershire,t  almost  exhaust  his  provincial  activities  during 
the  year. 

In  November  he  Avas  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbisliop    of    Tnam — a    terrible  description    of    the  social  and  economic 
miseries  of  Ireland,  AAdiich  AA^ere  already  leadilig  to  Avhole- 
sale  emigration.      The  archbishoi)   spoke  of  "  the   grinding    An  Appeal  from 
machinery    of    tenantry  at  Avill  and   perpetual   notices    to  Ireland. 

quit,  and  the  annual  raising  of  rents,  and  the  ejectment 
of  the  tenants,  and  the  demolition  of  their  houses."  The  landlords,  in- 
deed, had  taken  alarm  at  the  Avholesale  flight  of  their  tenantry  ;  ijut  there 
was  as  yet  no  indication  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  they  would 
connect  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  by  giA'ing  a  certain, 
profitable  and  secure  tenure  of  house  or  fai^m.  "Nor  is  there,  finally,  any 
hope  held  forth  that  those  detested  iirisons,  the  AA'oi-khouses,  shall  be 
abolished.  .  .  .  Nor  is  the  axe  yet  laid  to  the  root  of  that  Indeous  cA'il, 
the  Protestant  Church  Establishment,  so  long  acknowledged,  deplored, 
and  stigmatised  as  the  standing  scandal  of  our  land  and  the  shame  of 
its  GoA'crnment."  t 

On  Januar-y  4th,  18G4,  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  a  reading-room  for  Avoi-king 
men  in  Buckley,  near  Ha  warden,  and  discoursed  on  the  thriftlessness  of  the 
English  as  compared  Avith  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  French  ; 
and    also    explained    at    great    length   the    adA-aiitages    of       in  Praise  of 
Savings    Banks,  making  fun  of  a  not  altogethei-  unnatural       Tiirifc,  1864. 
notion  Avhich  had  somehoAV  got  about  that  the  Government 
AA^as  opening  SaA'ings  Banks  in  order  to  discover  Iioav  nnich  moie  taxation 
the  people  could  beai*. 

In  the  Times  of  April  2nd,  1S64,  will  be  found  an  interesting  corios[)ondence 

in  a  per.sonal  dispute  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  whose  name  had  been  connected  with  a  company 
that  had  come  to  grief.  Ultimately  he  withdrew  his  censure  "so  far  as  Mr.  Slieridan  was 
not  connected  witli  tlie  company."  ilr.  Gladstone's  speech  (Hansard,  Marcli  18th,  18&1) 
was  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  logical  distinctions.  The  final  equilibrium  was  attained 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  March  21st,  1864. 

*  On  October  20th,  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Miss  Gladstone 
and  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Wedgwood  Institute. 

t  At  a  banquet  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Lyttclton  on  October  29th. 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of  the  lethargy  of  the  public  mind,  which  was  mirrored  in  Parliament ; 
and  divided  politicians  into  two  classes,  those  who  say  "let  well  alone"  and  those  who 
say  "move  on."    He  identified  himself  with  the  latter. 

t  Dated  St.  Jarlath's,  Tuam,  November  IGth.  The  fact  that  the  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  proves  that  tlie  eyes  of  reformers  were  beginning  to  turn  to  him. 
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between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  Bath  clergyman  who  ran  a  friendly 
society    "  for    a    hobby,"    and    wished    to    know    whether    it    would     be 

annihilated  by  the  Government  Annuities  Bill.  Mr.  Glad- 
Friendly  Societies,    stone,   in    reply,   writing   from    11,    Carlton   House  Terrace 

on  April  1st,  said  that  experience  must  answer  the 
question  ;  but  he  specified  three  dangers  to  small  self-governing  assurance 
societies  : — 

"Friendly  societies  will  be  in  danger  when,  with  the  idea  and  theory  of  self-government, 
they  allow  their  affairs  to  be  in  the  hands  of  managers  at  a  distance,  whom  the  members  can  no 
more  control  than  the  electoral  body  of  the  country  could,  without  the  House  of  Commons, 
control  the  Queen's  Government.  They  will  be  in  danger  when  their  rules  and  tables  have 
not  been  beyond  all  doubt  ascertained  by  competent  and  instructed  authority  to  be  not  merely 
legal  but  wise  and  prudent.  Lastly,  I  fear  they  will  very  often  be  in  danger  when  they 
transact  their  business  at  the  public-house." 

On  the  3rd  of  April  Garibaldi  landed  at  Southampton.    His  popularity 
was  enormous,    and    ijroved    a   little   embarrassing    to  the 
Garibaldi  and      Government.     Mr.    Gladstone   refused  to  be  orthodox,   and 
Gladstone.        gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  great  man.     Garibaldi  stayed 
for   a   few  days    at    Cliefden    Park,   the    residence    of   the 
Dowager  Duchess    of   Sutherland.      It  is  said  that  when  the  Palmerston 
Cabinet,  alarmed  at  the  susceptibilities  of  foreign  Governments,  was  de- 
liberating how  best  to  hasten  his  departure,  one  Minister  suggested  that 
they  might  render  the  republican  harmless  by  marrying  him  to  the  Duchess 
of   Sutherland.    Anothei-,    better    informed,    objected    that    Garibaldi  was 
already  provided  with  a  wife.      "  That  does  not  matter,"  said  Palmerston, 
*'Ave  can  put  up  Gladstone  to  explain  her  away." 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  financial  statement  on  April  7tli.     He  proposed 
to  devote  rather  more  than  half  of  his  surplus  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
to  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  and  at  the  same  time 
The  Budg-3t  of     to  take  another  jienny  off  the  income-tax,  Avhich  was  thus 
1864.  reduced  to  6d.     In  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  subjects  the 

income-tax  to  another    searching    analysis.      In  favour    of 
its  retention  as  a  permanent  source  of  ordinary  revenue,  it  might  be  urged 
that  its  efficacy  was  enormous.     "  I  do  not  know  any  tax  by  which  in  the 
same  degree  as  by  the  income-tax  you  Avould  be  able  to 
The  Income  Tax    get  at  the  vast  reserved  incomes  of  the  country."      On  the 
Again.  other  hand,  there  was  to  be  considered  the  evil  of  inquisi- 

tion into  private  affairs,  the  hardshij)  with  Avhicli  the  tax 
pressed  on  the  lower  classes  of  incomes,  and  last,  but  not  least,  its  operation 
upon  i)ublic  economy.  It  is  "most  questionable,"  he  declared  emphatically, 
whether  a  return  to  "  reasonable  thrift  "  can  be  accomplished  "  compatibly 
with  the  affirmation  of  the  principle  that  the  income-tax  is  to  be  made 
a  permanent  portion  of  the  fiscal  system  of  this  country." 

On  May  11th  a  great  sensation  was  caused  by  Mr.   Gladstone's  speech 
on  ]iaines's  Borough  Franchise  Bill.     He  fii-st  examined  the 
Working  Men  and  charges  which  were  made  against  the  working  classes  :— 
the  Franchise,  1864. 

\Ve  are  told  tliat  the  working  classes  are  given  to  the  practice  of 

strikes.  I  believe  it  is  the  experience  of  the  employers  of  labour  that 
these  strikes  arc  more  and  more  losing  tlie  character  of  violence  and  compulsory  inter- 
ference witli  the  free  will  of  their  own  comrades  and  fellow  workmen,  and  are  assuming 
that  legal  and,  under  certain  circumstances,   legitimate  character  which  they  possess,  as 
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the  only  means  by  Avhich.  in  tlie  last  resort,  labour  can  fairly  assert   Itself  against  capital 
in  the  friendly  strife  of  the  labour  market." 

This  led  to  the  famous  declai'ation  :  "I  contend  that  it  is  on  those  Avho 
say  it  is  necessary  to  exchide  forty-nine  fiftieths  [of  tlie  working  classes] 
tliat  the  burden  of  proof  rests.  .  .  .  Every  man  who  is  not  presumably 
incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of  personal  unfitness  or  political 
danger  is  morally  entitled  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution," 

Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  thought  to  have  declared  himself  in  favour  of  vmi- 
versal  manhood  suffrage.      "  Surely," 
said  the  Thues— 

"this  is  the  language  of  sweeping  and  level- 
ling Democracy,  of  men  who  have  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  right  divine  of 
Kings  in  ordei'  to  fall  into  the  equally  dan- 
gerous fallacy  of  the  right  divine  of  multi- 
tudes. ...  It  is  Equality  against  Liberty, 
Theory  against  Practice,  abstract  dogmatism 
against  experience,  a  confusion  between  the 
end  and  the  means."  " 

The  DaUii  Ncu^s  said  : — 

"The  fall  of  a  Ministry  could  hardly  have 
raused  more  stir  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
yesterday  afternoon  on  Mr.  Baines's  Borougli 
Eranchise  Bill.  .  .  .  He  has  unfurled  and 
raised  aloft  what  Tories  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  call  '  the  standard  of  domestic 
revolution,'  but  which  the  public  will  recog- 
nise as  the  long-lost  flag  of  the  Liberal  party. 
It  was  with  nothing  less  than  consternation 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  heard  the 
statesman  whose  character,  abilities,  and 
political  rank  mark  him  out  as  its  future 
leader  proclaim,"  etc.  etc.  uoukkixix    (,l.u)M(i_m:. 

The     Mornimj     Star     l^aid     that     he  (Fi-om  a  Drau-iiig  at  llawankn  Castle.) 

would  be  henceforth   "  not   only  the 

most   distinguished   orator  in   the   House   of    Commons,   but   also   the   most 

popular     of     all     Englishmen.     .     .     .     He    is     the     representative     of     the 

luirepiesented." 

To  the  argtiment  that  since  there  was  no  agitation  nothing  need  be 
done,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  : — 

"When  a  working  man  finds  himself  in  such  a  condition  that  he  must  abandon  that 
daily  labour  on  wJiich  he  is  strictly  dependent  for  his  daily  bread,  then  it  is  that  he  gives 
up  the  profitaljle  a])plicatiou  of  his  time ;  in  railway  language  'the  danger  signal  is  turned 
on";  for  he  does  it  because  he  feels  a  strong  necessity  for  action,  and  a  distrust  in  the 
rulers  who,  he  Miinks,  have  drive-n  him  to  that  necessity." 

In   short,   abcent'e   of  agitation  Avas  no  reason   Avhy   Parliament  should  be 
indisposed  to  discuss  or  legislate  upon  a  question. 

At  the   end   of   the   month   Mr.    Gladstone   i)ublished   his   speech  with  a 


*  Times,  May  12th.     And  on  the  following  day: — "At  a  tap  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  wand 
we  awake  to  a  very  ditlerent  scene.     "W'e  have  got  equality  instettd  of  liberty." 
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Yery  carious  preface,  Avliicli  Avas  taken  in  some  quarters  as  amounting  to 
a   recautatio)!.       He    said    that    the     speech    was    not    "  a  deliberate  and 

studied  announcement,"  but  that  the  vieAvs  contained  were 
An  Explanation,    a    "practical    revival    of    a    strain    Avhich,    five  years    ago, 

was  usual  and  familiar  ;  Avhicli  had  then  deiived  abundant 
countenance  from  the  very  highest  organs  of  political  articulation,  and 
which  now  only  sounds  strange  because  Avitliin  that  period  it  has  fallen 
into  desuetude." 

B -iefiy,  according  to  this  preface,  the  expression  of  opinion  in  his 
speech  amounted  to  this :  that  exclusion  from  the  franchise  should  be 
based  on  two  grounds  only :— (1)  Unfitness  due  to  want  of  intelligence 
and  integrity ;  (2)  Unfitness  due  to  political  danger  which  might  arise 
from  admission,  ''  as  for  examj^le,  through  the  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  constituent  body,  or  through  virtual  monopoly  of 
power  in  a  single  class."  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed  at  retrieving  past  arreais 
rather  than  solving  future  problems.  But,  though  the  explanation  might 
serve  to  lull  the  anxieties  of  the  Palmerstonians  and  of  the  '"  historical " 
Liberals  Avho  Avere  A'egetating  on  their  past,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
Avhat  had  hapijened.  Gladstone  had  been  coua  erted  by  Bright  as  Peel  had 
been  couAcrted  by  Cobden. 

After  such  a  jjei^formance  in  Parliament,  great  interest  AA'as  naturally 
felt    in    a    series    of    speeches    Avhicli    Mr.    Gladstone    deliA'ered    in    South 

Lancashire    in    October.      Arriving    at    Bolton    fi-om    Scot- 

Spesches  in        land  on  the    11th,    he    addressed  a  meeting    there    in    the 

Lancasliire,  1864.    afternoon.      He    stayed    the    night  Avith    his   brother,    Mr. 

Robertson  Gladstone,  at  Court  Hey,  and  on  the  fol- 
loAving  day  opened  a  park  at  FarnAvorth,  He  spoke  of  toAA'n  life  and 
the  ]ieed  for  recreation  and  landscape,  asserted  that  the  relation  between 
employers  and  employed  ought  to  be  human,  "not  the  mere  settling 
of  the  casli  account,"  and  lidiculed  the  old  idea  that  loyalty  and  the 
factory  system  Avere  ijicompatible.  He  had  something  to  say  also  about 
property  : — 

"I  tliinlc,   ladies  and    gentlemen,   that  it  is  about   thirty  years  since  a    gentleman    of 

hiji^h  cliaracter  and  groat  ability,  employed  in  the  public  service  in  Ireland,  created  \-ery 

considerable  alarm  and  apprehension  by  ])utting  forth  in  a  concise  and 

The  Duties  of      txjlling  form  what   was  thought  the    somewhat    revolutionary  doctrine 

Property.  ^^'^^  '  Pi'operty  has  its  duties  as  well  as   its  riglits.'     The  doctrine   was 

received   bj-  many  for  the  moment  as  revolutionarj%  as  if  it  were  some 

monstrous  conception  aiming   at  the  breaking  up  of  society ;    but  that 

dreaded   monster,  if  such    it  Avas,  lias  now   become   a  donu'sticatcd    idea.     It  has  entered 

witii  us  into  every  house,  and  it  lies  as  quietly  by  our  tirewides  as  if  it  Avere  the  favourite 

dog  or  cat  of  the  family." 

Tlic  same  night,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  the 
Town  Hall,  lie  made  a  speech  of  such  importaiKte  that  a  sunnnary  of  it 
Avas  transinitted  "by  electric  and  magnetic  telegraph"  to  the  London 
])a.f)(n-s,  and  ap|)ear(!d  on  London  brtudcfast  tables  on  the  folloAving 
morning.  .Mr.  (ijadstone  denoted  hiinst^lf  to  a  defence  of  liis  Jiudget 
against  the  I'^inancial  J^'forni  Association,  wliicli  objected  to  tlie  lowering 
of  the   income-tax.     As   to  financial    reform   gcMieially  he   said  :  - 

"Direct  ta.xation,  I  admit,  if  we  were  to  proceed  upon  abstract  principles,  is  a  sound 
principle.      But,    gentlemen,    have    some    compassion    \\]Mn    those    whose    first    necessity, 
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whose  first  duty,  is  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  public  credit — to  provide  for  the 
defences  of  the  country— to  provide  in  every  department  for  the  full  efficiency  of  the 
public  service.  I  wish  I  could  teach  every  political  philosopher  and  every  financial 
reformer  to  extend  some  indulgence  to  those  who  would  ascend  along  with  them,  if  they 
could,  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  speculation,  but  who  have  weights  and  clogs  tied  to 
their  feet,  which  bind  thena  doAvn  to  earth  and  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  infuse 
large  dilution,  large  participation  of  secondary  matter,  into  that  system  of  abstract  reason- 
ing by  which,  if  they  could,  they  Avould  be  very  glad  to  be  guided." 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of  the  responsibilities  of  extended  empire,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  price  we  paid  was  vulnerability  in  every  part  of 
the  Avorld  ;  and  that  in  the  unequal  association  between  ourselves  and 
our  Colonies,  Avhile  we  protected  them  with  our  army  and  navy,  they, 
contributing  nothing,  were  beginning  to  "  protect "  themselves  against 
our  manufactures.  At  Manchester,  on  the  following  day  (Oct.  13th),  Mr. 
Gladstone  contrasted  the  efficiency  of  the  free  and  voluntary  agency 
emijloyed  in  dealing  with  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  with  the  results, 
in  many  respects  lamentable,  of  the  Government  machinery  which  had 
been  set  to  Avork  to  cope  with  the  Irish  famine.  As  to  the  imperial  loan 
which  he  had  sanctioned  : — 

"In  my  oflBcial  capacity,  when  a  demand  is  made  for  a  public  grant  or  even  for  a 
public  loan,  my  first  impulse  is  to  receive  it  with  a  moderate  but  still  sensible  degree  ol 
.jealousy  and  aversion ;  but  I  can  contidcntially  assure  you  that  I  never  had  the  slightest 
.sentiment  of  that  kind  in  regard  to  the  application  from  Lancashire.  There  wei'e  some, 
but  they  were  Southerners  and  knew  no  better,  who  believed  the  loan  was  only  a  grant 
in  disguise,  and  that  when  the  time  came  there  would  be  found  to  be  much  difficulty  as  to 
the  repayment.  I  for  one  was  convinced  from  the  first  that  the  advances  to  Lancashire 
would  be  regarded  with  the  same  exact  fidelity  as  anyone  among  you  would  show  in 
meeting  a  bill  drawn  upon  you  for  value  received." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  touched  upon  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
M'hich  had  been  brought  about  on  his  own  initiative  in  the  previous  year : — 

"I  look  with  great  satisfaction  on  that  measure,  because  it  shows  that  the  people  of 
England  are  rising  far  above  the  region  of  the  prejudices  by  which  their  judgment  would 
formerly  have  been  obscured.  Some  years  back  we  should  have  had  all  sorts 
Cession  of  the      °^  bugbears  sent  forth   into  the  world,   and  attempts  would  have  been 
Ionian  Islands.      I'lade  to  persuade  the  people  that  Corfu  was  the  gate  of  the  Adriatic;  that 
t  he  Adriatic  was  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean ;    that  the  Mediterranean 
involved  the  Empire  of  the  Seas  ;  and  that  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
•would  be  the  downfall  of  England.      I  do  believe    there    are  j)ersons  who  conscientiously 
entertain  a  view  of  things  not  very  difTcrent  from  that;  but  they  have  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  so  decided  that  their  voices  have  never  risen  beyond  a  political  whisper.      Mr. 
Mayor  and  gentlemen,  in  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  a  marked  homage  has  been  paid  to 
principles  of  justice ;  and  we,  who  liave  gone  about  preaching  to  others  that  they  ought  to 
have  regard  to  national  rights,   feelings,   and   traditions,   have,   by  the  cession  of  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Ionian  Islands,  shown  that  we  are  ready  to  apply  in  our  own  case  the  rules 
and  maxims  which  we  advised  them  to  apply  in  theirs." 

Mr.  Gladstone  eulogised  the  English  Press,  and  took  some  credit  to  him- 
self for  the  rei)eal  of  the  ])aper  duty.     He  quoted  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinion 
that    the    Letters    of    Junius    were    not    so    well   Avritten 
On  the  Press.       as  the  Thucs ;  and  tlien  proceeded  to  distinguish   between 
tlie    influence    exerted    by  the    I'ress    in    domestic    and   in 
foreign  affairs.     In  tlK;  first  region  he  held  "  that  the  Avorking  of  the  Press 
ib  o)i  tlic  whole  nearly  perfect."    But— 
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'•■with  respect  to  foreign  policy  j'ou  cannot  have  so  unmixed  a  result  or  such  unmixel 
good,  because  "when  strong  national  sentiment  arises  with  regard  to  some  question  of 
foreign  policy,  then  the  tide  in  this  country  flows  one  way  in  a  degree  which  is  rarely  the 
case  with  respect  to  domestic  questions,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  grave  risk  that  tlie 
Press,  partaking  of  the  national  sympathies,  will  lose  a  gi-eat  part  of  its  utility  as  a  corrector 
of  error,  and  inflame  the  very  prejudices  which  it  is  desii'able  to  correct  and  remove." 

Events  have  added  irony  to  what  was  at  the  time  an  ahnost  pathetic 
reference  to  the  thirty -two  years  of  public  service  after  which  "  one  begins 
to  think  of  a  future  to  be  passed  otherwise  tlian  in  the  exciting  scenes  of 
political  conflict."  With  the  exception  of  Card  well,  most  of  "the  friends 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel "  had  now  passed  away.  Not  so  the 
necessity  for  reform  ;  changes  were  still  needed  both  in  representation 
and  administration.     And  as  for  finance^ 

"  If  I  refer  to  my  own  department  1  look  upon  that  as  one  in  which  the  business  of  Reform 
can  never  be  brought  to  its  termination,  because  you  know  very  well  that  where  there  is 
money  there  is  temptation.  There  is  temptation  in  the  administration  of  public  money ;  the 
principle  of  decay  and  corruption  is  continually  at  work." 

The   temptation  came  upon  Mr,    Gladstone  himself  in  a  very  amusing 
form    on    the    occasion     of    his    visit    to    Manchester,    as 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  a  provincial     Tempting  the 
journal : — ■  Chancellor  of  the 

"  A  project  for  the  formation  of  a  photographic  gallery  or  miiseum  has 
been  before  the  public  on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  Manchester  City  Council  more  than  once.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Priday  gave  his  assistance 
towards; carrying  out  this  scheme.  Upon  his  arrival  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  at  the  Victoria 
Station  in  the  morning  he  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Town  Clerk,  and  they 
were  immediately  driven  in  the  JMayor's  carriage  to  Mr.  M'Lachlan's  gallery.  Stamp  Office 
Buildings.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  soon  placed  in  a  position  to  admit  of  a  characteristic 
portrait  being  taken  [!},  but  Mr.  M'Lachlan  experienced  a  difficulty  in  determining  upon 
what  object  to' ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fix  his  attention.  In  the  emergency 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  drew  out  a  sovereign,  balanced  it  adroitly  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  look  intently  at  the  coin.  The  object 
was  defeated  by  the  spontaneous  laughter  that  the  act  produced.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked 
that  Mr.  M'Lachlan  had  selected  the  best  possible  thing  for  him  to  look  at — it  was  quite 
a  bait.  Mrs.  Gladstone  said  Mr.  M'Lachlan  had  shown  that  he  possessed  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  natui'e." 

Eventually  two  or  three  successful  "negative  portraits"  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Avere  taken.*  Thirty  years  later  Mr.  Gladstone's  patience  was 
exhausted.  "I  am  very  savage  about  photographers"— so  he  Avrote  to 
Mr.  John  Temple  Leader,  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  "Weg" — 
"  who,  with  autograiDhers,  are  prime  plagues  of  my  life ;  they  usually 
offer  any  number  of  copies  as  bait." 

On  November  8th,  1864,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  presided  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  English  Bar  to  M.  Berryer.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  present,  and  spoke 
with  perhaiDS  unwonted  appreciation  of  lawyers  and  the  law  :— 

"  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Bar  is  inseparable  from  our  national  life,  from  the  security 
of  our  national  institutions ;  but  never,  so  long  as  I  looked  at  England  alone,  did  I  under- 
stand the  full  extent  of  its  value.      Some  years  ago  it  was  my  lot  to 
be  a  witness  of  cruel  persecution  in  a  country  in  the  Soutli  of  Europe. 
There  the  executive  power  did  not  merely  break  the  law,  but  deliberately    •*■  Eulogy  of  I-a'W' 
supplanted  it  and  set  it  aside,  and  established  in  its  stead  a  system  of  >      >  ■ 

X)ure  arbitrary  will.      To    my  astonishment  I   found   that  the  audacity 
of  tyranny,  which  had  put  down  chambers  and  municipalities,  and  which  had  extinguished 

*  See  Manchester  Guardian,  Saturday,  October  loth,  1864. 
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the  Press,  bad  not  been  able  to  do  one  thing— to  silence  (he  Bar.  I  heard  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  under  the  bayonets  of  soldiers— for  they  bristled  with  Ixiyonets— in  -the  teeth 
of  power  and  in  contempt  of  corruption,  lawyers  rising  in  their  places  and  defending 
the  cause  of  the  accused  with  a  freedom  and  fearlessness  which  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  in  free  England,  or  even  by  M.  Berryer  himself." 

On  February  7th,  1885,  Parliament  was  opened  in  a  Queen's  Speecli 
which  Lord  Derby  described  as  one  Aery  proper  to  be  addressed  by  an 
aged  Minister  to  a  moribund  Parliament.  It  had  lived  to  a  good  old  age 
mainly  on  the  pojDularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budgets ;  and 
The  Budg^et  of  1365.  the  last,  which  was  introduced  on  the  27th  of  April,  dis- 
played the  great  financier  in  triumph  with  all  his  calcula- 
tions verified,  his  dreams  almost  realised,  his  reforms  almost  comi^lete. 
With  a  surplus  for  the  past  year  of  over  three  millions,  he  estimated 
that  on  the  existing  bases  of  taxation  the  revenue  for  the  coming 
year  would  be  seventy  millions  and  the  expenditure  sixty-six  millions. 
So  huge  a  surplus  enabled  him  to  make  another  gieat  reduction  in 
both  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  The  tea  duty  was  lowered  from  Is. 
to  6d.  i^er  lb. 

"  This  reduction,  with  tlie  growing  inclination  and  taste  of  the  country  and  with  the 
increased  importation  to  which  it  will  no  doubt  give  rise,  must  impart  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  consumption  of  the  commodity :  and  will,  we  trust,  place  this  most 
valuable  and  most  healthful  of  all  the  commodities  of  the  poor  within  the  reach  of  the 
many  who  do  not  now  enjoy  it  at  all,  or  who  enjoy  it  in  a  very  limited  degree." 

In  the  Budget    of   18G4    Mr.    Gladstone  had   reduced  the  fire  insurance 
dutj'  on  stock  in  trade,  and  the  reduction  was  now  extended  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  insurable  property.      The  yield  of  a  penny  in  the  income-tax  had 
risen  to    £1,300,000 ;     but  Mr.   Gladstone   did    not    sliriuk    from    a  further 
reduction  of  one-third — from  6d.  in  the  pound  to  4d.  in  the 
The  Income-tax     pound.    '"  By  giving  the  income-tax  at  that  reduced  rate  over 
Further  Reduced,  to  the    hands   of   the    new    Parliament,    I    think    we    shall 
accomplish  a  double  object."     If  it  should  be  the  pleasure 
of  Parliament   and    the  country   "  to  approach  the    tax    with   a    view   to 
extinction "  the  tax  would  now  be  assailable ;   but  if  the  view  were  taken 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  retain  it  at  a  low  rate,  "  then  the  rate  of  4d,  is 
the  rate  at  which  in    time    of  peace,    and  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
emergency,  we  believe  it  may  be  most  justly  and  wisely  so  retained," 

After  the  Budget  speech,  interest  passed  fi'om  Parliament  to  the  con- 
stituencies.    His  candidature  for  Oxford  University  involving  no  election 
addresses  or  speeches,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  free  to  turn   himself  to  a  con- 
stituency in  Avhich  he  was   almost  equally  interested.     His 

«7  TT   ^]o^o^..«o„    eldest  son  William  was  standing,  for  the  first  time,  as  one 
•   w.  H.  Giaascone  s  i       p  /-,i  i  . 

Candidature  for      oi  the  candidates  tor  the  borough  oi  Lhestei',  and  in  recom- 
Chester.  mending  him  to  the    constituency  he    ])leaded    eloquently 

for  youth  and  independence.  It  was  important,  he  said, 
for  the  country  that  young  men  should  be  elected,  and  it  was  undesirable 
that  they  should  be  tied  down  by  too  many  i)ledges.  It  was  the  father 
as  well  as  the  statesman  who  spoke  :  "  Generally,  gentlenuMi,  I  i)resume 
to  .say,  I  leave  him  to  the  formation  of  free  opinion.  Never  shall  I  attempt 
to  interfei'ii  Avith  his  conscientious  coiiA'ictions.  I  am  a  lover  of  freedom 
for  tlie  nation  ;  I  am  a  lover  of  freedom  in  the  family."  Nevertheless  the 
son  had  iu;t  been  left  entirely  Avithout  guidance  : — 
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"I  have  advised  him  to  declare  himself  among  you  an  adherent  of  Liberal  principles — 
not  to  measure  too  nicely  and  too  stingily  the  application  of  these  principles,  but  to  take 
the  principles  themselves.  And  what  do  I  understand  by  Liberal  principles  ?  I  under- 
stand, in  the  main,  this  by  Liberal  principles— the  principle  of  trust  in  the  people,  only 
relieved  by  prudence  ;  but  by  the  principles  of  their  opponents  I  understand  mistrust  of 
the  people,  only  relieved  by  fear."  * 


J-!i,lo  :    <  „s>.,ll  ,111,1  C. 
CONVOCATION    UOUSK,    OXTOUl),    IX    WHICH    TIU-.    fNIVEllsITY    IXECTIOXS    AUK    CONULCTK]). 


Meanwhile.  Mr,-  Gladstone's  friends  at  Oxford  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  secure  his  return.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  ^^'as  in  great 
danger.  At  the  previous  election,  in  1859,  a  Tory  of  the  old  school  had 
sujjported  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  ground  that  Disraelites  were  as  bad  as 
Palmerstonians.  He  could  not  I'ecognise,  he  said,  in  any  of  the  remain- 
ing theories  of  the  nominal  Conservatives  "  a  shado^v  of  the  old  i-)i\f 
aris  et  focis— the  doctrine  of  the  sacred ness  of  Governments  and  the 
duties  of  station  and  the  high-minded  defence  of  religion  as  objectively 
triie  for  all  classes  of  the  comminiity."  Mi'.  Gladstone,  therefoi-e,  could 
only  be  accused  of  refusing  to  pla.\'  '"  a  sham  Conservatism."  Of  course, 
those  A\lio  A\ ished  to  be  deceived  could  not  be  held  back  ;    as  foi'  himself^ 


Lirerjiool  Post,  .June  1st,  180." 
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"the  Christianity  of  jNIr,  Disraeli,  the  theology  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the 
churchnianship  of  Sir  John  Pakington  will  deceive  no  more."  *  But  in 
1865  Mr.  Gladstone's  opponents  were  on  stronger  ground.     They  could  point 

to  his  votes   in  favour    of    comity  and    borough    franchise 

Opposition  at      extension  in  1861  (March  13th,  April  20th).    They  could  remind 

Oxford.  the    electors    that    in    the    same    spring    he    had    absented 

himself  from  a  division  on  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
question ;  that  in  1863  he  had  voted  for  the  Qualification  for  Offices 
Abolition  Bill— which  enabled  a  Roman  Catholic  to  become  Irish  Chan- 
cellor—and for  the  Burials  Bill  of  the  same  year  ;  t  that  in  1864  he  had 
voted  for  the  abolition  of  tests  in  the  Univeisity  of  Oxford,!  had  spoken 
and  paired  in  favour  of  Baines's  Bill  for  extending  the  francliise  in  boroughs, 
and  had  voted  against  the  Church  party  (May  12th,  1864)  in  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Education  Inspectors'  Reports  Bill.  To  these  sins  of  omission 
and  connnission  a  great  enormity  had  been  added  in  that  very  spring. 
When  on  [March  28th,  1865,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  member  for  Swansea,  moved  "  That 
the  present  position  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  uiisatisfactory 
and    calls    for    the    early    attention    of   her   Majesty's    Government,"    Mr. 

Gladstone   had  exj^lained  why  the   Government  could    not 

An  Indictment     vote  with  Mr.  Dillwyn  in  a   speech  which   was   simply  an 

of  the  Irish       indictment  of  the   Irish  Establishment.      The  Ministers    of 

Church.  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  had   said,  "  Avould  probably  be   not   a 

little  surprised  if  they  could  look  down  the  vista  of  time 
and  see  that  in  tlie  year  1865  the  result  of  all  their  labours  had  been 
that,  after  SOO  years,  the  Church  which  they  had  endoAx  ed  and  establislied, 
ministered  to  the  religious  wants  of  only  one-cightli  or  one-ninth  part 
of  the  connniuiity."  § 

In  order  to  explain  his  i^osition  to  the  electors  i\Ir.  (dadstone  wrote  on 
June  8th,  1865,  to  the  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  He  would 
not  sketch  out  a  scheme  because  the  question  was  so  difficult  and  so  remote, 
"  apparently  out  of  all  bearing  on  the  loractical  politics  of  the  day."  Tlieio 
was,  howevei-,  one  clear  landmark : — 

"  lu  any  measure  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church,  I  think  (thoufth  T  scarcely  expect  ever  to 
be  called  on  to  share  in  such  a  measure)  the  Act  of  Union  must  he  recognised,  and  must 
have  important  consequences,  especially  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  hierarchy." 

*  Pamphlet,  Oxford  election,  1859. 

T  Mai'cli  4tli,  and  April  l.^th.  He  had  also  absented  himself  from  the  division  on  the 
AfTirmations  Bill,  March  11th, 

1;.  In  tlie  following  year,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  against  a  more  radical  measure — 
Mr.  Goschen's  Oxford  Tests  Abolition  Bill.  He  still  clung  to  the  "principle"  that  the 
government  of  the  University  and  the  colleges  should  be  lodged  in  the  Church  of  England, 
though  he  was  prepared  to  "grant  to  Dissenters  all  that  we  may  safely  give  them."  Mr. 
(ilad.stone's  opjjosition  was  vigorously  seconded  and  developed  by  Lord  Roljcrt  Cecil,  who 
had  no  olyection  to  letting  in  "a  cliance  Presbyterian"  or  a  "mathematical  Wesleyan," 
but  recoiled  from  tlx;  thought  that  the  governing  body  of  the  University  might  inchide, 
besides  ('hurchinen,  "Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Sepaiatists,  Unitarians,  ^Mormons, 
and  Quakers." 

§W)iiteside  (afterwards  Chief  .Tustice)  was  furious:  "Is  it  a  i)r()])er  nuxle  to  deal 
with  a  great  institution,  liid<ed  with  the  monarchy  ....  to  ask  whether  it  is  in 
a  satisfactory  condition?  Why,  the  condition  ot^  the  (Julstian  Church  is  scarcely  satis- 
factory'in  any  part  of  the  world."  Northcote  described  the  speech  as  a  "terribly  long 
btridc "  in  Mr.   Gladstone's  downward  progress. 
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Thi~  v»as  not  likely  to  appease  the  eouiitry  parsons,  wlio  Avere   now,  for 
the  first  time,  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy.     It  is  possible  that  but  for  this  the 
exertions    of    Mr.   Gladstone's    supporters   might  just  have 
saved  the  seat.     As  it  was,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  was  elected       Defeated  at 
by  a  majoi'ity  of  180  over  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  at  the       Oxford,  1865. 
bottom  of  the  ]}oll.     Thus  a  connection  of  eighteen  yeai-s, 
"so  often  (juestioned  in  vain,  Avas  now, at  length  finally  dissolved."'"    The 
"  dangerous  man"  whom  "Palmerston  had  advised  the  moderates  to  "keep 


I'hul,,.     Manll  and  fox.   I'imidiUi/. 

MK.    GATHOK.NE    HARDY    (EAKL    01'    CKANBKOOK)    IX    ISVO 

at  Oxford,  whe:c  he  is  partially  muzzled,"  was  now  let  loose.  Another 
barrier  had  been  i^assed,  another  landmark  obliterated.  "There  have  been 
tAVo  great  (lengths,  or  transmigi^ations  of  spirit,  in  my  jiolitical  existence" 
(so  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  on  the  21st  of  .hily  to  his  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford) — "one,  very  s1oa\%  the  breaking  of  ties  Avitli  my  original  party:  the 
other,  very  short  and  sharp,  the  breaking  of  the  tie  Avitli  Oxford.  There 
will  ]):-jbab]y  be  a  third,  and  no  more." 

P.  W.  Hirst. 


*  Mr.  Gkvlstonc's  -.vords  in  liis  parting  letter  to  the  University,  J;ily  18th,  1865. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

MR.   GLADSTONE  AS  A  CRITIC. 

Functions  of  a  Critic— Mr.  Gladstone's  Preoccupations  with  Tiieology— His  Effusiveness— 
His  Writings  Classified— Art  :  .Tosiah  Wedgwood— Politics  :  Italy  and  Greece ; 
Egypt ;  Montenegro ;  Naples ;  Rome ;  Franco-German  War ;  The  Cabinet ;  Fran- 
chise—Education  :  Universities  ;  Examinations— Biography  :  The  Prince  Consort ; 
Blanco  White;  Macleod ;  O'Connell;  Bishop  Patteson— Literature  :  Homer;  Dante; 
Tennyson;  Sheridan;  Macaulay— Mr.  Gladstone's  Style— A  Critic  of  Theologies: 
As  Anti-Vatican ;  As  Catholic ;  As  Anglican ;  As  Orthodox ;  Nature  of  His  Faith ; 
Bishop  Butler;  The  Setting  Sun. 

THE  aim  of  the  folloAving  pages  is  to  represent  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
critic.  Universality  of  mind,  impartial  appreciation  of  art,  and  of 
poetry,  the  highest  form  of  art ;  sympathy  "with  times  ancient, 
mediaeval,  modern ;  intimacy  through  predilection  or 
Functions  of  a  t^fiining  with  Nature  in  all  its  romance,  and  humanity 
Critic  and  Scope  in  all  its  seriousness,  are  the  qualifications  bespoken  by 
of  this  Chapter,  experts  as  essential  to  the  critical  faculty.  It  Avill  be  my 
effort  to  show  how  far,  and  nnder  Avhat  limitations,  all 
these  are  exhibited  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  writings.  The  scholarly  side  of 
his  intellect  has  been  previously  and  effectively  handled,  with  special 
reference  to  his  Homeric  attainments  and  to  his  studies  in  Italian 
literature.  Yet  another  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  a  survey  of  his 
theological  attributes  ;  and  these  two  departments  of  his  genius,  though 
not  absolutely  ruled  oft"  from  further  consideration,  must  be  admitted 
only  to  such  conunont  as  is  necessary  to  complete  our  purview'  of  his 
mental  habit  in  his  judgment  on  events,  persons,  books.  Indeed,  to 
exclude  theology  altogether  Avoidd  be  to  mutilate  our  critical  present- 
ment. Of  about  a  hundred  acknoA\  ledged  essays  from  his  pen,  two-fifths 
are  directly  or  incidentally  in  defence  of  Catholic  C'hristianity  ;  his  first 
published  book  was  on  Church  and  State,  his  last  "  Soliloquium"  was  on 
the  Validity  of  Anglican  Orders.  From  his  tribute  to  Macaulay's  genius 
he  turns  aside  to  meet  his  author's  strictures  of  the  seventeenth-century 
clergy;  on  Leopardi's  hei-esies  he  lingers  Avith  scarcely  less  unction  than 
on  his  poetry;  the  Pi-ince  Consort's  rationalising  religionism  evokes  a 
dissertation  on  the  varieties  of  spiritual  conviction,  with  an  anathema 
on  Stockmar's  iion-Chiistian  morality.  The  biogra])hies  Avhich  he  cared 
to  review  Avere  those  of  men  piominently  orthodox,  like  Bishop  Patteson, 
openly  defiant,  like  lilanco  White,  piously  anti-dogmatic,  like  MacLeod. 
Tlic^  books  of  other  kinds  on  which  he  ])()unced  most  eagerly  Avere  sxich 
as  "Ecce  Homo,"  Reville's  "History  of  Religion."  Ingersoll  on  Theism, 
Huxley's  cai-pings  at  the  book  of  Genesis;  Avhile  in  his  notice  of  ''Robert 
Elsmere "  Ik;  AA'aves  high  the  banner  of  transcendental  Christianity,  and 
pours  on  Ward's  "Idealised"  Romanism  the  measured  scorn  Avliich  tiiirty 
years  later  rose  almost  to  fury  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Vatican 
Decrees.      For    dogmatic    ix)stulation,     for     hereditary     Catholicism,     for 
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historic  Anf^licanisni,  be  felt  himself  to  hold  a  biief :  Art,  Scholarship, 
Helleuisin,  even  Polities,  irradiated  in  their  turn  by  his  coiupreheusive 
scrutiny,  seemed  subsidiai-y  to  that  which  came  ii])on  him  daily,  the  care 
of  all  the  Churches. 

It  is  not  often  that  erudition  so  Avide  as  I\Ir.  Gladstone's  is  accom- 
panied by  effusiveness  so  uncontrolled.  There  are  men  ^^hose  scholarly 
passion  is  receptive,  not  jDarticipant ;  Avho  dwell  in  •'  god- 
like isolation"  like  Mark  Pattison,  whose  fastidiousness  Mr.  Gladstone's 
deters  them,  as  it  deterred  Henry  Bradshaw,  from  publish-  Effusiveness. 
ing  what  they  alone  knoAv,  but  what  their  later  judgment 
may  supersede.  They  die  and  leave  behind  them  a  single  book,  or  a  few 
sibylline  leaves.  But  with  Mr.  Gladstone  the  amor  haboidi  Avent  hand  in 
hand  AAith  the  passion  to  communicate  ;  he  had  absorbed  Bacon's 
recipe  for  the  full-made  man  ;  the  reading  hardly  ceased  ere  the  confer- 
ence and  the  Avriting  folloAAcd.  I  remember  meeting  him  during  his  A'isit 
to  Birmingham  in  NoAember,  1888.  As  aac  rose  from  breakfast  something 
AA'hich  I  said  made  him  turn  to  me  and  ask  if  I  ,  had  seen  O'Connell's 
Life,  just  published.  On  my  ansAver  in  the  iiegatiA'c  he  ran  upstairs  to 
fetch  the  book,  came  doAvn  Avith  it  open  in  his  hands,  read  out  to  us 
a  long  passage,  then  stood  on  the  staircase  Avhile  Ave  Avere  beloAV  him  in 
the  hall,  deliA^eiing  an  eager  oration  Avith  all  the  familiar  play  of 
countenance  and  trick  of  gesture,  till,  miiidful  of  the  great  effort  aAA'ait- 
ing  him  at  Bingley  Hall  that  night,  his  family  closctl  around  him  and 
persuaded  him  to  desist.  The  talk  had  come  hard  upon  the  reading, 
and  the  Avriting  AA'as  to  folloAv,  in  the  pages  of  the  Xiiiefecnfh  Centuvj/, 
tAVo  months  later. 

To  this  tAA'o-fold  passion  then,  for  absorj^tion  and  for  emission,  is  due 
the  unique  phenomenon,  that  the  most  laboi'ious  statesman  of  the 
century  Avas  also,  so  far  as  first-class  periodical  literature 
is  concerned,  its  most  prolific  Avriter.  In  1879  Mr.  Glad-  His  Writings 
stone  collected  for  iDublication  by  Muriay,  his  lifelong  Under  six  Heads, 
publisher,  all  the  pamphlets,  rcAicAvs,  and  papers  up  to 
that  day,  Avhich  he  thovight  AAortli  keeping.  They  fill  scA'en  mean  little 
volumes  of  an  inferior  Tauchnitz  sort,  uuAVorthy  either  of  the  material 
or  of  the  printer;  an  eighth  being  added  by  his  Avisli  in  1897.  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  June,  1898,  the  editor  catalogues  his  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine,  forty-eight  of  AAdiich  haA'e  not  appeared 
elsewhere.  His  Homeric  vIbaas  AA'ere  first  put  forth  in  the  "  Oxford 
Essays"  of  1857,  compressed  and  popularised  in  his  "Homeric  Primer" 
of  1878.  His  bulkier  A'olumes  are  the  "  Church  and  State,"  the  books  on 
Homer,  the  "Church  Principles,"  the  Horace,  and  the  Butler.  His 
Vatican  "  Expostulations,"  Romanes  Lecture,  Bulgarian  and  Armenian 
protests,  and  a  fcAA^  besides,  remain  in  separate  pamphlets,  mostly  out 
of  print.  His  criticisms  may  be  roughly  classified  as  ^-Esthetic,  Political, 
Educational,  Literary,  Biographical,  Theological.  They  traverse  eveiy 
subject  except  physical  science,  his  ignorance  of  Avhich  appears  to  haA'e 
been  absolute,  and  not  imfrequently  detrimental,  as  Avill  be  noticed 
later  on.  His  genius  seems  to  move  most  easily,  though  not  most  com- 
niandingly,  in  the  domain  of  art.  An  accomplished  connoisseur  and  a 
judicious  collector,  he  was  deeply  imbued  Avith  the  principles  Ruskiu 
had    authoritatively    rcA'ealed ;    noAvhere    is    his    diction    more  felicitoxisly 
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persuasive,   oi'  his  mental   equilibrium   less   shaken   l)y  pole:nic  turbulence, 
than  in  his  address  on  Wedgwood  in  1863. 

Hir;    theme   is   the    association    of   beauty    Avitli    utility    in    the    fictile 
manufacture  of  humble  implements  necessary  to  daily  conxmon  life.     He 
Avas    addiessing    a    Philistine    public,    steeped    in    ugliness, 
Art.  ".ud  proud   of  the  ugliness  Avhich  vitiated  it.     In  ugliness — 

Josiali  WedgT7oocl.  go  ran    the  popular  talk   of  tliat  day— was   something  sub- 
stantial, unpretentious,  British ;    grace  ami  prettiness  were 
French    and    flimsy,    solid    utility    and    cheapness    were    our    own :    "  pro- 
vided  an    article  were  useful,   what  matter  whether  it  were  beautiful  ? " 
In  lofty  language  he  vindicates  the  claims  of  beauty:  as  archetj'pal  paid 


A    AVF.DGWOOD    I'LAQl  K. 

(In  the  Sonllt  Kensiiiglon  Muscuyu.) 


divine,  as  permeating  all  creation,  as  respondent  to  an  inborn  craving 
in  all  but  tlios(»  whom  lust  of  gain  makes  blind  and  callous.  He  admits 
that  a  beautiful  object  will  be  costlier  across  the  counter  than  an  ugly 
one ;  yet  in  the  long  run  taste  fetches  a  price  in  the  world's  markets, 
and  short-sigh tefl  starvation  of  Art  brings  its  own  economic  penalty. 
The  first  P^nglishman  to  realise  this,  to  apply  \nive  art  to  industry,  to 
wed  utility  and  grace,  to  cond)ine  in  all  designs,  chea])  and  humble,  no 
less  than  rare  and  costly,  the  greatest  possible  fitness  and  convenience  with 
the  highest  attaiiial)U'  degi-ee  of  beauty.  Avas  Josiali  Wedgwood.  Mr. 
(iladstone  describes  the  crippled  lad,  ])ondeiiiig  in  enforced  bodily  help- 
lessness tlie  laws  and  secrets  of  his  business,  making  an  Egci'ia  cavern 
of  his  lonely  bechoom.  a  Delpliic  tem])le  of  his  own  searching,  fruitful, 
meditative  mind.  He  converteil  a  coarse  manufacture  into  an  elegant  art, 
rivalled,  out  of  his  p;'iun-y,  the  i-oyally  subsidised  glories  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden,  reversed  the  dependence  of  his  ccmntrymen  on  foreigners  for 
the  finest  porcelain,    Fcatteied    his    ow!i   productions  tl'.rough    the    length 
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and  breadth  of  Europe.  While  to  hhn  is  due  the  resuscitation  in  the 
West  of  the  lost  principles  of  Greek  art.  his  Avorks  were  no  less  notable 
for  adaptation,  softness  of  touch,  hardness  of  colour,  durableness,  imprijg- 
nability  to  heat  and  acids  :  cheapening  ceramic  nianiifacture,  he  never 
A'ulgarised  it ;  the  sixpenny  saucer,  no  less  than  the  costly  ornamental 
plaque,  Avas  unsurpassable  of  its  kind ;  defective  articles  Avere  invariably 
destroyed  as  soon  as  tested ;  perfect  Avorkmanship  is  to-day  amongst 
the  criteria  of  genuine  WedgAvood  Avare.  He  oAved  nuich  to  Flaxman, 
Avhose  study  of  art  was  nursed  in  the  same  Avay  through  a  childhood  of 
<leformity  and  AA'eakness ;  but  his  own  merit  as  a  designer  and  an 
executant  Avas  independent  of  this  valuable  hel}j.  He  "thrcAv"  Avith  his 
oAvn  hands  the  finest  specimens  his  factory  i^roduced  ;  inAcnted  a  pyro- 
meter for  measuring  the  heat  of  kilns,  Avhich  passed  into  extensive  use  ; 
the  ''  silver  pictures,"  or  heliotypes,  printed  by  him  at  Etruria,  AA'^ere,  as 
AA^e  have  lately  learned,  the  precursors  of  photography.  Finally — and  Mr. 
Gladstone  dwells  AA'ith  characteristic  animation  on  the  fact — he  Avas  con- 
scientious, humane,  and  liberal  in  his  relations  Avith  his  factory  hands. 
He  cared  personally  for  their  competence,  health,  morality  ;  he  found  a 
district  of  seven  thousand  underpaid  and  saA^age  operatiA'es  ;  he  increased 
them  to  a  population  of  tAventy  thousand,  fully  employed,  prosperous, 
and  ciA-ilised.  In  1760  John  Wesley,  preaching  at  Burslem.  Avas  pelted 
and  compelled  to  fly ;  in  1780  he  returned,  to  find  "  the  AAdlderness  a 
fruitful  field,  the  country  not  more  bettered  than  the  people." 

Mr.    Gladstone's    Political    Essays    divide    naturally    into    foreign    and 
domestic.     His  surA^ey  of  foreign  states  traverses  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  the 
Franco-German  Avar.     His  strong  Hellenic  feeling  finds  A^ent 
in  a  plea    for    Greece    as    a    predominant    factor    in    the  Politics,  Foreign 
Eastern  problem.      Italy  at  the   AA-orst  period    of    Bourbon     and  Domestic, 
misrule  drcAV  from  him  the  letter  on  the  State  prosecutions 
of  the  Neapolitan  Government,  and  led  him  a  year  later  to    interpose  in 
the  problem  of  the  Pope's  temiDoral  poAAer.    Mr.  Dicey's  utterances  on  the 
Egyptian  question     he   combated    in    terms    CA-en    more    suggestive    noAV 
than  then.     '*  La  Debacle,"  as  narrated  in  M.  LaA'eleye's  A'olumes,  induced 
a  commentary  on    the    great    European    Avar    aaIiosc    i^essimist    appraise- 
ment of  the  French  character  and  prospects  gaA^e  pain  AA'hen  Avritten,  and 
has  been  for  the  most  j^art  happily  falsified. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  to  Byron  and  Canning  before  him,  the  claims  of  the 
Greeks  upon  Christian,  civilised,    educated    nations  appeared  insuj)erable  ; 
rcA'erence    for    their     ancient     benefactions     to    humanity 
augmenting     indignation     at    their     suiferings     in     recent  Greece, 

centuries.  The  slaughter  of  their  leader  by  the  malig- 
nant and  turbaned  Turk,  the  horrible  "children's  tribute,"  the  organised 
tyranny  of  the  Phanariots,  the  massacre  of  Chios,  are  briefly  described ; 
he  traces  the  Revolution  of  1821,  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  the  grudging 
accord  of  territory  by  the  Powers  to  the  ncAvly  constituted  kingdom,  the 
failure  of  Otho  as  a  sovei-eign,  the  cession  of  the  Seven  Islands ;  Avhile 
generous  considei^ation  for  their  interests  in  the  then  approaching  con- 
ference is  Avarmly  pleaded,  Avitli  a  citation  of  the  exquisite  lines  from  the 
"  Siege  of  Corinth,"  themseh'es  an  echo  of  a  not  less  perfect  strain  in  tlie 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel " ;  imaging  the  dead  patriots  of  the  Rca' olution 
M'"ar  as  still  allA'e  and  vocal  in  the  sighing  of  the  AA'inds  and  the  murmur  of 
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the  waters  which  wave  ovei^  or  ripple  past  their  graves.  One  indignant 
apostrophe  demands  large  type  for  English  eyes  to-day.  He  hints  at  a 
whispered  proposal  for  the  annexation  of  Crete.  "  Has  not  Crete,"  he 
says,  "fonght  and  fonght  well  for  freedom  ?  Crete  is  one  of  the  oldest  seats 
of  Enropean  civilisation.  It  is  united  with  the  Greek  continent  by  every 
tie  that  can  bind  men,  save  the  one  still  lacking,  of  political  organisation  ; 
by  common  race,  histoiw.  feeling,  and,  for  the  laige  majority,  religion.  I 
trust  and  believe  we  shall  never  set  the  abojuinabie  precedent  of  reducing 
into  a  nevr  political  subordination  an  island  which  is  a  member  of  a 
recognised  and  partly  free  Christian  family,  and  Avliich  has  written  in 
the  best  blood  of  its  citizens,  scarcely  yet  dry,  its  title  to  share  that 
freedom." 

The   iiassage    is   parenthetic    in  his  notice  of  Mr.   Dicej''s  plea  for  the 
occupation    of   Egypt   by    England.      England    has    occupied    EgyjDt,    and 
his  ai'guments  against  the  step  have  become  academic  ;  but 
E^ypt.  the  article  retains  vitality,  from  its  ]3rotest  against  enlarge- 

ments of  our  Empire  as  increasing  our  alieady  too  great 
burden  of  responsibility  and  labour,  its  examination  of  the  consequences  tiiat 
"vvould  ensue  from  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  its  ethical  assertion  of  a 
doctrine  ever  present  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,  that  oiir  occupation  of  a 
foreign  land,  be  it  Egypt,  Cyprus,  India,  is  morally  defensible  only  on 
the  groiuid  that  it  is  profitable  to  the  nations  thus  subjected,  and  that  we 
can  make  them  see  it  to  be  profitable. 

Appended  to  his  Eastern  Papers  is  a  charming  little  sketch  of  Monte- 
negro, written  as  a  prose  interpretation  of  Tenn^'son's  fine  sonnet,  which 
opened  in  1877  the  Maj'  uirmber  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
I  Montenegro.  and  was  reprinted  in  his  "Ballads"  A'olume  of  1880.  The 
tale  of  that  "smallest  among  peoples,"  beating  back  the 
Ottoman  for  five  hiuidred  years,  is  the  romance  of  modern  history,  a 
heroism  gi-eater  in  triumph  over  numerical  inequality  than  the  repulse 
(jf  Persia  l^y  the  Greeks.  It  has  lacked  a  rates  of  epic  stature,  but  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ardent  narrative  embalms  it.  He  reckons  up  its  chiefs, 
"Vladikas,"  as  they  were  called,  Ivan,  Danilo,  St.  I'eter,  men  of  giant 
mcnild,  of  Homeric  simplicity,  of  moral  no  less  llian  military  ascendancy, 
holding  episcopal  as  well  as  royal  office.  He  tells  of  its  incredible  mili- 
tary prowess  against  enormous  odds.  Over  and  over  again  a  thousand  of 
its  men  discomfit  twenty  thousand  Turks :  once  ten  jneu  hold  a  castle 
against  ten  thousand  Turks.  In  the  war  of  1876  six  actions  are  described, 
in  which  the  carnage  on  one  side,  the  immunity  on  the  other,  may  com- 
pare with  Clive's  victories  over  the  Bengalee,  or  the  Sirdar's  over  the 
Dervishes.  Xor  was  the  race  less  admirable  in  jjcace  than  in  war.  A  code 
of  strictest  rules  prevented  lawlessness  and  licence;  the  mans!a\-er  Avas 
shot,  the  thief  was  hanged,  tlie  coward,  liabited  in  female  clothes,  was 
beaten  by  the  women  Avith  theii'  distafTs.  Eacli  man  has  a  bond  brother, 
or  sociKs;  in  liglit  they  stand  by  one  another;  if  one  falls  mortally 
woiuided  his  brother  slay.i  him  that  he  may  be  saved  from  Turkish  torture 
and  }nulilation.  Seduction  and  luichastity  are  never  knoAvn,  and  the  Avo)neu 
are  as  athletic,  as  Availike,  as  patriotic  as  the  men.  In  this  single  instance 
Mr.  Ghulstone  lapses  into  anecdote.  A  sister  and  four  brothers  encounter 
seven  Turks  ;  all  are  killed  except  the  girl  and  one  Turk  ;  he  otters  her  life 
at  tJie  price  of  her  honour  ;  she  stabs  him  with  her  dagger,  closes  with  him, 
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and  hurls  liim  down  a  precipice.  A  Turkish  Aga  murders  a  Montenegrin  : 
his  wife  intercepts  and  slays  him.  The  Aga's  widow  challenges  her  to 
a  dnel,  bnt  comes  to  the  assignation  accompanied  by  an  armed  horseman. 
The  girl  shoots  him,  seizes  and  binds  her  faithless  antagonist,  and  takes  her 
to  seive  as  a  bondslave  in  her  home. 

We  may  pass  more  rapidly  over  his  remaining  performances  on  the  field 
of  foreign  politics.     In  1848,  as  another  writer  has  shown,  he  had  deliveretl 
a  damaging   speech  against   Lord  Palmerston,   rebuking  as 
impertinent    and    unstatesmanlike    the    assumption    which  Naples, 

made    England   a    censor  morwrn  over  the    acts    of    neigh- 
bouring nations.     But  in  the  presence  of  Neapolitan  tyranny  two  years 
later  he  felt   unable  to   retain   this  theory  of  abstinence.      His  letters  to 


A    BIT    OF    THE    MONTEXFOKTN    COAST. 


Lord  Aberdeen  in  1851,  \\{t\\  his  subsequ(>nt  exi)osure  of  the  lame  and 
inapotent  reply  vouchsafed  by  the  Neapolitan  Government,  were  eagerly- 
adopted  by  Lord  Palmerston,  jmssed  through  many  editions,  exalted  his 
repute  on  the  Continent,  won  the  devotion  of  the  Italian  people,  and 
contr-ibuted  no  slight  moral  aid  to  the  already  smouldering  rebellion. 

The  crimes  and  the  expulsion   of  King   Bomba  are  ancient  history;    so 
is    the   doA\nfall   of   the    temporal    power,   which   Mr.     Gladstone  appro^-ed 
as    righteous    and    ]jredicted    as    inevitable  in   a   revie%v  of 
Farini's    "  Stato    Romano."     His   picture   of  the   dependent,  Rome, 

helpless  P(jpe,    "the  great  mendicant  as  Avell   as   the   great 
incurable  of  Christendom."  ]jerhaps   comes  nearer  to  the  higher   eloquence 
tlian  any  passage  in  his  \\ritten  works.     The  motive  of  his  article  on  the 
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Franco-Geniir.n    war  has,   I    believe,    never    been    revealed.      He    \vrote    it 
under    a    stiong    sense    of    i^iiblic    dnty,   and  wished  it  to  be  anonynions. 

Anonymons  it  could  not  be ;  and  coming  as  an  open  secret 

Franco-German     from  his  pen,  it  ■\^'as  felt    at   home  to  b<i  unbecoming,  and 

Vfax.  bitterly  resented  abroad.    Its  condensed  and  graphic  analysis 

of  German  military  i^roficiency  did  not  balance  the  almost 
minatory  attack  on  Bismarck's  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
the  dislike  towards  himself  Avhicli  it  insjDired  in  Germany  was  long-lived 
and  mischievous.  France,  stripped,  wounded,  and  half  dead,  felt  scant 
gratitude  to  the  mediciner  who  poured  in  not  oil  and  Aviue  but  vinegar 
and  caustic ;  who  detailed  the  infatuation  and  perverseness  which  had 
caused  the  "vvai',  struck  at  the  fallen  Emperor,  taunted  the  prostrate  nation 
with  its  want  of  political  sagacity,  its  inability  to  constitute  itself,  the 
capricious,  unstable  changefulness  Avhicli  caused  unrest  to  all  its  neigh- 
liours.  In  no  less  questionable  taste  was  the  apostrophe  to  "  Happy 
England!"  the  glorification  of  our  noble  selves,  of  our  "  unsurimssed  race," 
our  insular,  imi)regnable  security,  our  maritime  supremacy,  our  monopoly 
of  materials  for  shipbuilding.  Eight  years  later  the  author  acknowledged 
that  certain  of  his  deliverances  had  been  better  unrecorded ;  perhaps 
some  of  us,  though  admitting  the  truth  and  power  of  the  essay,  and 
conceding  that  self-gratulation  was  at  the  moment  natural,  may  even 
confess  to  the  wish  that  he  had  expanded  his  recantation  into  effacement. 
In  his  joapers  on  domestic  politics,  as,  with  this  one  exception,  in  his 
foreign  political  essays,  we  sit  instructed  and  grateful  at  his  feet.    Take 

as    a    specimen  his  description    of   the    British  Cabinet  in 

Domestic  Politics.    "Kin  Beyond  Sea."      He  exhausts  metaphor  in  presenting 

The  Cabinet.       jt ;    it  is  the  Fourth  Power,  parasitical  on  the  other  three  ; 

the  thi-eefold  hinge  on  which  the  portals  of  the  Con- 
stitution tiu'n ;  the  State  centre  of  gravity ;  the  armour  plate  between 
monarcli  and  people ;  the  helm  of  the  federal  ship ;  the  clearing-house 
of  political  forces ;  the  meeting  point  of  conflicting  tides ;  the  buffer 
.spring  which  neutralises  all  shocks  of  social  union.  Time  Avas  its  parent, 
silence  was  its  nurse.  It  rose  noiselessly,  like  Solomon's  temple,  like  the 
tall  palm  of  Heber's  poem.  It  is  integial  both  to  Lords  and  Commons, 
nestling  on  behalf  of  both  within  the  precincts  of  Royalty ;  deferential 
to  all  three,  it  overrules  them.  The  monarch  is  in  theory  infallible, 
in  practice  covenant-bound,  and  it  is  the  Cabinet  which  holds  him  to  his 
bond,  (ircjit  is  the  virtual  power  of  the  Sovereign,  he  is  ptuiiianent  while 
his  Ministers  are  fugitive.  Parliaments  and  JVliiiistrics  pass,  Avhile  he 
abides  in  life-long  duty;  he  is  to  them  as  the  oak  in  the  forest  to 
tlie  aiuiual  hai-vest  in  the  field  ;  serene  and  leisurely  while  they  are 
Innricd  and  hai-assod,  he  has  vast  social  infiuence,  lai-ge  actual  preroga- 
tives; yet  witliout  the  Cal)iii('t  he  cannot  act,  since  theirs,  not  his, 
is  the  responsibility  for  action.  And  further,  in  its  relation  to  the 
SovcvfMg)!,  the  Cabinet  means  the  Premier.  Fnknown  to  the  law,  witli 
)io  official  rank,  no  formal  headship  over  his  colleagues,  he  is  their  mouth- 
piece to  the  Crown,  their  representative  to  Parliament  and  iJeoi)lc  ;  in  his 
adliesion  they  cohere,  his  resignation  scattei-s  them.  In  theoi^y,  Com- 
mons, Lords,  C'rown,  can  each  at  any  moment,  acting  within  its  rigiits, 
])aralyse  the  bofly  ])olitic;  but  tlie  Cabinet  holds  them  all  in  check,  the 
least  visible  yet    most  potent   constituent  in  the  unique  organism  which 
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it  balances.  The  petting  of  the  sketch  is  as  rich  as  the  analysis  is  lucid  ; 
unrivalled  in  delicate  verbal  workmanship,  an  unravelling-  of  subtle,  many- 
sided  imradox,  attainable  only  to  one  who  had  himself  formed  part  of 
the  machine  depictiu-ed,  and  assisted  internally  in  its  operation. 

Of  a  different  kind  is  his  duel  with  jMr.  Lowe  on  the  extension  of  the 
county  franchise.  In  1832  the  middle  class  had  claimed  the  franchise,  and 
the  claim  was  granted.  To  the  late  demand  of  the  nrban 
householder  for  like  privilege  no  reasonable  bar  could  be  Franchise. 
alleged ;  that,  too,  was  conceded  in  1867  ;  and  now  in  1877 
the  villager  was  supplicating  for  equality  with  his  brother  in  the 
towns ;  how  could  it  be  eqxiitably  denied  ?  Mr.  Lowe's  dislike  to  the 
humbler  classes  was  an  idiosyncrasy ;  he  believed  of  them  everything 
bad  and  nothing  good.  To  him  the  county  suffrage  Avas  like  Glosters 
cliff*  in  Lear ;  to  be  precijiitated  from  its  summit  was  to  be  shivered 
like  an  egg.  He  Avas  always  a  rebellious  subordinate.  In  1864  he 
had  resigned  his  x)lace  as  Vice-President  of  the  Education  De^jart- 
ment  over  a  quarrel  about  Church  schools,  I'egretting  his  haste  after  a 
time,  and  making  his  moan  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  line  from  the  Latin 
Grammar — Vapulo,  Venco,  Exxdo,  Flo.  "I  am  beaten,  sold,  turned  out, 
and  done  ! "  In  1866  he  opjjosed  the  Gladstone  Reform  Bill  in  a  series  of 
magnificent  speeches ;  and  now,  when  a  further  instalment  of  the 
accursed  thing  seemed  imminent,  he  remonstrated  by  an  article  to  which 
this  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  an  answer.  It  traverses  Lowe's  arguments  by 
an  aijpeal  to  experience  :  we  fell  down  a  precipice  in  1832,  and  were  the 
better  for  it ;  we  fell  doAvn  another  in  1867,  and  are  none  the  worse — 
wherein  does  this  third  declivity  differ  from  the  other  two  ?  Is  thei'e 
an  essential  distinction  between  the  artisan  and  labourer  ?  Is  the  one 
more  selfish  than  the  other?  Selfishness  is  a  high-class  vice,  decreasing 
as  you  descend.  Is  he  more  swayed  by  passion  ?  Villages,  less  crowded 
than  urban  poi^ulations,  are  less  amenable  to  the  political  electricity  which 
produces  passion,  Hodge  pays  his  taxes,'  creates  Avealth,  takes  social  rank 
as  husband  and  father,  no  less  than  the  operative  or  tradesman  of  the 
town  ;  give  him  citizenship,  make  him  a  patriot,  teach  him  to  love  as  well 
as  serve  his  country.  His  own  views  lagged  far  behind  the  later  electoral 
creed  of  Radicals  ;  he  reiDudiated  payment  of  members,  manhood  suffrage, 
redistribution  of  seats,  cordially  hated  the  idea  of  women's  electoral  rights, 
defended  the  plural  vote.  Yet  ever  and  again  peeps  out  his  trust  in  the 
working  man,  Avhich  found  vent  in  his  famous  "flesh  and  blood"  protest; 
a  dictum  Avhicli  earned  for  him  the  sneers  of  the  few,  but  enthroned  him 
in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  multitude.  It  is  worth  while  to  read 
Lowe's  I'eply,  a  piece  of  clever  special  pleading,  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  too, 
kneAV  how  to  quibble,  as  his  Avritings  often  show ;  so  that  the  reply  and 
the  rejoinder  taken  together  make  an  instructive  exhibition  of  sword-play. 

Mr.    Gladstone's    educational    dissertations  were  rightly  limited    to  the 
history  and  work  of  Universities.     He  had  no  experience  as  a  teacher,  but 
his  brilliant  University  career  and  his  long  connection  Avith 
Oxfoi'd  as  its  Member  invested  him  Avith  academic  authority.        Education  : 
In    his    inaugural  address  as    Lord    Rector    of    Edinburgli,       Universities. 
assuming — A\hat  ]nobably  cannot  be  maintained — that  Uni- 
A'ersities    arc   essentially   Christian   institutions,   he    i^ictures   them  as  the 
garners    in    Avhich  are  stored  the   mental  treasures  accumulated  by  each 
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generation  ;  intellectual  factories  for  the  methodising  and  application  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  as  they  came  successively  into  existence.  The 
seven  sciences  blazoned  to-day  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Oxford  schools 
sufficed  for  early  times :  to  them  were  added,  first  Roman  law,  then  Greek, 
then  medicine.  Througli  turbulent  medi;eval  times  they  sheltered  learning, 
established  a  far-reacliing  guild  of  philosoiDhic  energy,  terminated  feudal 
isolation,  set  up  a  higlier  iniiversal  in  the  place  of  a  lower  local  life.  Sadly 
he  adinits  the  decadence  in  the  Universities  of  the  i)resent  time ;  the  loss 
of  intellectual  enthusiasm,  study  immpered  by  endoAvments,  learning 
valued  for  itself  no  longer,  but  for  its  bearing  on  mateiial  success.  Yet 
he  fondly  dwells  upon  the  corporate  feeling,  the  venerated  traditions, 
the  affectionate  associations,  inspired  by  the  Universities  of  to-day,  adulates 
the  "princely  gift"  of  teaching  power  which  stamps  the  best  professors  as 
the  posterity  of  Bacon,  Grosseteste,  Rich  ;  upholds,  with  the  onesidechiess 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  subjects  he  undervalued  were  unknown,  the 
paramount  value  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  instruments  to  train 
and  not  t(i  stock  the  mind. 

With  yet  more  personal  feeling  and  Avith  a  sense  of  closer  continiiity  he 
returned  thirty-two  yea  is  later  to  his  theme  in  an  addiess  at  Oxford.  The 
lai)se  of  time  had  infused  greater  breadth  into  his  views.  At  Edinburgh  the 
Universities  Avere  to  him  (Uiughters  or  handmaids  of  tlie  Chuich,  at  Oxfortl 
they  represent  the  seU'-asseition  of  the  lay  mind  as  an  independent  and 
rival  element,  the  "  A\'orld-power  "  inherent  in  them  gainiiig  upon  the  Church- 
poAA'er  as  years  Avent  on.  The  oldest  modern  Universities  he  pronounced  to 
be  Italian,  folloAving  the  intellectual  impulse  gained  Ijy  Christendom  from 
the  Crusades  ;  in  one  place  grafted  on  the  popular  teaching  of  an  indiA'idual, 
in  another  springing  up  through  Aoluntary  combination  of  local  scholars,  or 
jjerhaps  from  instruction  supplied  by  tlie  great  monastic  bodies.  The  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second  saA\'  Oxford  formally  constituted,  AAdth  near  three 
thousand  students,  jn-esenting  an  unbroken  list  of  famous  schoolmen  in 
one  century,  of  Renascence  luminaries  in  another.  Feeble  in  Reformation 
times,  she  yet  reared  Richai'd  Hooker  and  founded  tlie  Royal  Society  ;  but 
confronts  the  Cambridge  triad.  Bacon,  3Iilton,  XcAvtoii,  Avith  no  greater 
name  than  that  of  Locke.  E\'en  in  her  eighteenth  century  decay  she  pro- 
duced John  Wesley,  Dr.  Johnson,  Adam  Smith,  Gibbon,  Berkelej',  Butler. 
Superficial  and  from  Avithout  as  compared  Avith  such  essays  as  that  of 
Mark  I'attison  on  Oxford  studies,  it  is  a  gaily  written  yet  learned  lecture, 
opening  side  lights  into  literary  history,  at  once  a  soothing  tribute  to 
academic  self-comjilacency  and  a  useful  abstract  of  Oxonian  annals. 

In  an  address  to  the  Lancashiie  Mechanics'  Institute  in  1800,  he  surveyed 

the   subject   of    examinations,    A'iewing   them   as   first   in  value  among    the 

material  and   social   changes  of  the   day.     He  saAV   in   them 

Examinations,  the  lUH-essary  educational  stimulus  of  an  age  too  busy  to 
love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  yet  luHMling  knowknlge 
as  an  aveinie  to  success  and  ])i'ogress  ;  saAV,  too,  their  ])ractical  value  as 
an  automatic;  discoverer  of  the  men  best  (pialified  for  public  service; 
dwelt  on  their  power  of  generating  ready  eonimand  of  knowledge,  clear 
jierception  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  facts  absoiJKMl,  facility 
in  concentrating  th(!  energies  upon  each  single  point  in  turn.  Finally, 
with  a  flash  of  his  habitual  tenderness  towards  the  i)i'()lc!tarian  class,  he 
noted  that    of   one    hundred   and   eighty   ix'i-sons    receiving    at   his  hands 
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certificates  and  prizes,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were 
wage-earning  Avorkers,  "  stealing  the  fragments  of  their  time  from  rest 
and  sleep,  and  offering  them  iip.  like  solitary  Avidows'  mites,  in  the 
honest  devotion  of  an  eti'ort  after  self-improvement." 


Wior.i .-  M,i;ii(ll 
THE    PRIXCE    CONSORT. 


Biographical  criticism  is  reflex :    the  biographer   is   boinid  to  his  hero., 
and  nuist  bring  out  impartially  all  his  manifestations  :    the  critic  reveals 
his   OAvn   moral    elements    by    raising    into  ])rominence    for 
eulogy   or  disapproval   selected   i)oints   in    tlie   biographers        Biograpby. 
delineation.       Applying      this     to      the      most      ])rolonged 
and   thoughtful   of  IMr.    Gladstone's  biographical  notices,  his  i-eview  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  life,  Ave  find  him  marking  off'  for  admiration   three  points 
in   the   Prince's  character.      First,   his  Avell-ordered  life,  Avhicli   found  room 
for    botlily    exercise,    artistic    enjoyir.ent.    Court    functirns,    family    cUities, 
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public  business,  practical  pliilaiitliropy ;  seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing 
it  whole,  grasping  all  its  aspects  Avitli  pliilosoiihic  penetration  no  less 
than  external  activity.  Secondly,  his  retention  into 
Prince  Consort,  maturity  of  youthfid,  boyish  freshness ;  he  was  Avhat 
Xovalis  has  called  a  grown-up  child.  Thirdly,  his  untiring 
sense  of  duty ;  not  as  au  absti'act  conception,  but  as  the  will-service  of 
one  living  ever  in  his  Great  Taskmaster's  eye.  Much  he  owed  to  external 
aids ;  to  the  supi'enaely  methodical  German  education,  from  which  all 
Avaste  is  eliminated  ;  to  the  personal  influence  of  his  uncle  Leopold  and  his 
tutor  Stockmar.  The  first  schemed  his  marriage,  Avith  preparations  so 
skilfully  concealed  as  to  leave  full  room  for  the  romance  of  voluntary 
choice ;  the  second  guided  not  only  his  celibate  youth  but  his  early 
diJBicult  wedded  years,  Avith  a  sagacity  Avhich,  failing  sometimes  on 
Ijoints  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner,  was  as  invaluable  as  it  was  systematic 
and  devoted.  A  more  difficult  task  than  that  imijoscd  on  the  young 
Prince  is  haidly  to  be  found  in  history  ;  he  Avas  to  neutralise  by  mas- 
culine aid  the  jjcculiar  difficulties  of  a  female  ruler,  yet  to  live  a  relatiA'c  life, 
sinking  his  own  indiAiduality  in  hers.  The  highest  intellectual  superioritj^ 
Avas  to  be  abnegated  by  Cfpiivalent  moral  self-denial ;  his  unwearied  and 
"all-embracing  energj',  ijulsing  along  evei-y  social  avenue  of  his  adopted 
country,  Avas  to  elfect  itself  only  through  his  Avife  ;  rcAersing  Milton's 
arrogant  epigram,  she  Avas  to  be  for  England  only,  ho  for  England  in 
her.  The  marriage  Avas  '"an  experiment  in  the  science  and  art  of 
polities  for  the  ciA'iliscd  AAorld  "  :  and  its  amazing  success  Avas  absolutely 
due  to  him.  JSouic  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  high  and  low  by  the  Aviuning  Royal  object  lesson  of  those 
twenty  ha])py  yeais ;  Queen  and  Prince,  together  in  the  A'isible  unity  of 
tender  domestic  love  or  the  associated  jjursuits  of  highest  culture,  a 
source  of  joy  and  admiration  to  the  millions  Avho  beheld  them  in  their 
i-epeated  progresses,  and  who  exchanged  the  languor  ol:  traditional  loyalty 
ior  the  flow  of  jDcrsonal  affection  ;  the  metiopolitau  commercial  anima- 
tion generated  by  the  presence  of  a  splendid  Court  ;  the  beneficent 
agency  of  that  Court  in  comi)elling  a  lofty  standard  of  conduct  Avithin 
th(!  highest  circles  of  society,  frowning  doAvn  and  puttii'.g  out  of  fashion 
A'tilgar  ostentation,  selfish  idleness,  conjugal  immorality. 

Popular,  Ml'.  Gladstone  admits,  tJie  Prince  Avas  not :  the  insular  pre- 
judice against  foreigners  retarck'd  even  his  convincing  refutation  of  its 
icasonableness ;  jealousy  of  his  occult  ascend;incy  in  the  royal  closet 
swelled  at  one  time  into  au  angry  outcry,  Avliich,  so  soon  as  it  found  A'oice 
in  Parliament,  was  silenced  once  for  all  by  the  l>alf-contcm])tuous  denials 
and  energetic  assurances  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Ilis  ])ure  life  rel)uked  and  irritated  the  licentiousness  of  rank  and 
wealth  :  his  cautious  rule  of  never  A'isiting  a  lady  witliout  the  comimny  of 
ail  ('(lueriy,  while  it  i)ievenled  scanthil,  maintained  aloofness  and  i)re- 
vented  intimate  regard.  Mr.  Gladstone  specifies  these  draAvbacks,  dwells, 
too,  on  tin;  J*rince's  manifest  endeavour  to  pick  the  brains  of  every  man 
with  Avliom  he  came  in  contact  for  his  own  mental  improvement,  as 
l)i«'venting  absolute  ease  in  his  society.  With  a,  smile  avc  i)icture  our 
great  talker,  eager  then  as  now  to  pour  out  liis  boundless  stores,  checked 
and  sliglitly  mortified  by  the  persistence  of  lii>  Prince,  too  busy  to  be  an 
andilor  IdiifKin.  liolding  fast  by  courtly  jjrcrog;',)  i ve  the  ro/r,' of  (luestionex-. 
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His  notice  of  Blanco   Wliite,   the  gifted,   the  picturesque,    the  linpless, 
whose  autobiography  is  amongst  the  five  or  six  "Confessions"  Of   minds 
powerful  and    tempest-tossed  which  claim   an    exceptional 
niche    in    the    library   of  the   psychological   humanist,  is   a      Blanco  White, 
theological    allocution    merely.       Throiighout    the    man    is 
sunk    in    the    heretic.      The    notable    Norman  Macleod,   Glasgow    minister, 
editor  of  Good    Words,   Court  jDreacher  and  Queen's    favourite,   a  shieAvd 
man    of   the    woi'ld,   elastic,    receptive,   mobile,   appeals    to 
the  Presbytei'ianism  in  his  Scottish  blood,  shocks  his  rigid  Macleod. 

dogmatism.  Like  all  original  and  progressive  men  Avho 
abide  through  life  in  the  ecclesiastical  trammels  of  their  youth,  Macleod 
bristled  with  diverting  contradictions.  A  "sound  Calvinist,"  he  defied 
the  Westminster  Confession ;  an 
'•  Establishmentarian  from  top  to 
toe,"  he  hated  and  tried  to  evado 
subscription;  he  disbelieved  eternal 
punishment,  demolished  Sabba- 
tarianism, prayed  for  the  dead, 
jjreferred  the  "  living  Church  to 
the  dead  Bible,"  yet  retained  the 
full  confidence  of  his  narrow  de- 
nomination and  the  passionate  love 
of  his  jealously  polemical  flock. 
And  if  his  aberrations^  are  amusing, 
so  are  Mr.  Gladstone's  comments 
on  them.  Xot  educated  in  Xew- 
'he  had  not  full 
the  grounds  of 
to  the  wiles  of 
the  i-ationalising  sjiirit,  he  "  never 
Avas  at  heart  a  rationalist '' ;  he 
"  sailed  over  the  abysses  of  specu- 
lation, but  failed  to  sound  them  "  ; 
his  intellect  threatened  to  swami) 
the  slii]).  but  his  large  heart 
ti'immed  it.  An  ei)isode  in  the 
i-evicAv  is  an  exhortation  to  the 
English   clergy   to    take    a    lesson 

from  Scottish  pulpits :  Mr.  Gladstone's  respectful  alhxsions  to  the  jejune 
commonplace  of  Anglican  i^reaching  testifies  pathetically  to  innximerable 
Sundays  in  which  the  great  Church-goer  paid  for  his  pious  regularity  at 
prayers  by  his  reluctant  martyrdom  under  sermons. 

His  handling  of   O'Connell  is  magnanimous  and  tender,   singularly  free 
from    allusions    to   the    Home    Ride    struggle  —  at    its    fiercest    when    the 
book   came    out.      He    sees    in    the    famous    Liberator    the 
greatest  Irishman  who  ever  lived  ;  leader,  not  unsuccessfully,         O'Connell. 
of  the  weakest  among  nations  against  the   strongest.     The 
classes   of   Ireland    were  against   him  ;   by  direct  single-handed   agency   he 
disciplined   and  led  its  masses.     His  domestic  life  was  touchiiigly  beautiful ; 
his   love  of  justice   boinidless,   over-riding  all   ijersonal   or  party  bias.     Ex- 
cepting   Follett,   he  Avas  the  ablest  advocate   of   the   century;    interior  to 
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Broiigliani  in  Parliaiuentai y  eloquence,  far  befoie  liini  as  a  platform 
orator.  Over-censured  and  undervalued  by  Englishmen  in  his  lifetime, 
he  was  yet  a  prophet,  and  deserved  a  prophet's  reward  :  genei-oiisly  and 
disinterestedly  Mr.  Gladstone  devotes  himself  to  bespeak  it. 

Unreserved  and  devout  is  the  homage  paid,  in  the  one  more  biographical 

tribute    we    need    examine,    to    the    noble    missionai-y.    Bishop    Coleridge 

Patteson.      I    well    remember    him    at    Oxford,    one    of    a 

Bishop  Patteson.    charming   Balliol   and   Trinity  set,  a   cricketer   and  a    hard 

readei',  full  of  fun  and   frolic.     He  kept  his  sei-iousness  out 

of   sight :  at   fourteen   years  old   a   sermon   from  Selwyn,  departing  to  his 

New   Zealand  mission  field,    had  deteimined    his   futui-e  career  ;  and  after 

a    short     spell    of    curate    work    at 
home,   following    on    his   degree   and 
fellowslii}!,  he  left  England  for  ever, 
to   become  the  gi'eat   prelate's  right 
hand  in  Southern  seas,  to  take  charge 
ere    long,    himself  as   bishop,  of  the 
Melanesian  Islands,   to  carry  out   in 
them  the  double  task  of  converting 
heathens  to  Chiistianity,  savages  to 
civilisation.      Eoi-     eleven    years    his 
beneficent  career  continued ;  his  death 
at   Xukapu,   a   victim   not  to  native 
hostility,   but   to    British    greed  and 
cruelty,  Avill  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
He  turned   to    account    his    extraor- 
dinary   genius     for     languages ;     he 
spoke  twenty-three  Oceanic  tongues, 
reducing  many  of  them  to  gi'ammar. 
Max  Midler  has  sadly  told    us    how 
nuich    comparative     philology,    how 
nuu-h  linguistic  science  not  to   be  re- 
claimed,    lie     l)uried    with     him     in 
Pacific   depths.      The  lives   of  saints 
ai-e    Avont     to     nauseate  :     but     Mr. 
Gladstone  could   not   cant,   and   Pat- 
teson soar(?d  high  above  the  typical 
paragon  of  the  sNiiagogues  ;  as  Thel- 
wall    in  the  Alfoxden  glen  elected  to  forget  the  jars  and  conflicts  of  the 
world    of    ]K)litics,    so    in    this    quiet    threnody   the    affectations    of    sect- 
arianism and  the  bitterness  of  theology    exhale:    there  remain  the  hope- 
fulness   and    serenity,    the    courage    and    triumi)h.   of   the    religion    which 
animates   the   brave   man's   conflict   here,    and    lights    his    Avay,    past  mis- 
concei)tion  and  disappointment, 

"To  where,  beyond  these  voice.s,  there  is  j)eaee." 

We  have  next  to  consider  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  literary  ciitic.  His 
Homeric  writings,  from  IS.IS  onwards,  have  been  deftly  sketched  in 
these  i)ages ;  and  my  memory  goes  back  to  his  first  ajjpearance  as  a 
Homerologist.  a  year  before  the  i)ublication  of  the  earliest  m ork  there  cited. 
The    "Oxford    Essays"  of    1857   opened    with    a    paper  from    his   pen   on 
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"  The  Place  of  Homei'  in  Classical  Editcation  and  Historic  Inquiry,"  whose 
novelty  and  power  accredited  him  for  the  first  time  as  a  Homeric  teacher. 
I    recollect    him    as    a    guest    at    the    Oxford  Vice-Chancel- 
lor's in  1858,   the   dinner  party  being  folloAved   by  a  large        Literature, 
gathering    of    college    tutors    anxious    to    hear    his    views.  Homer. 

I  can  see  him  as  he  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing- 
room,  the  broad  forehead  and  gleaming  eyes,  the  arms  crossed  upon 
the  bi-east,  wdiile  the  men  thronged  around  him  to  question  and  to  listen ; 
the  infirm  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Williams,  joining  them,  his  lame  leg 
resting  on  a  chair.  I  recall  his  authoritative,  didactic  delivery — "  I  aiu 
of  opinion — I  conceive — my  judgment  is  " — the  pronouncement  of  a 
recognised  dictator  on  points  which  he  had  mastered,  and  in  which 
those  around  him  bowed  to  his  instruction.  The  object  of  his  paper  was 
to  vindicate  for  Homer  the  position  not  only  of  a  poet,  but  of  a 
historian,  as  a  trusty  chronicler  of  religion,  ethics,  civil  polity,  history 
and  ethnology,  manners,  art,  society,  in  a  palaeozoic  world  ;  as  achieving 
for  the  Aryan  races  what  was  done  for  the  Semitic  by  the  Old  Testament, 
recovering  and  recording  the  original  form  of  Euroijean  as  distinct  from 
Asiatic  civilisation.  To  him,  and  not  to  the  Greek  dramatists,  he  sends  us 
for  primaeval  Hellenic  life  ;  to  his  fresh  and  genuine  narration,  not  to  their 
second-hand  and  imitative  mannerism.  To  relate  history,  not  myth,  was, 
he  argued,  the  obvious  intention  of  the  poet ;  his  minute  precision, 
his  elaborate  detail,  point  to  conscious  accurate  record ;  sometiiues  even 
poetic  beauty  is  sacrified  to  historic  purpose  where  matter  interesting 
to  particular  Greek  races  can  be  produced ; .  while  merely  imaginative 
embellishment  would  have  been  tested  and  contradicted  in  every  such 
case  by  the  comparatively  recent  traditions  of  his  hearers. 

Proceeding  on  to  more  debatable  ground,  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  the 
date  of  the  xooeni  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  siege,  pronounces  the 
text  to  be  trustworthy,  showing  incidentally  his  illimitable  knowledge 
of  each  and  every  line ;  asserts  the  authorship  of  a  blind  Maeonides  one 
and  indivisible,  recalls  his  heroic  personages  from  the  land  of  fable  and 
shadow  to  the  substantiality  of  flesh  and  blood.  Let  boys— is  the  moral 
deduced— let  boys  read  Homer  for  his  grammar,  diction,  poetry;  let 
men  read  him  as  revealing  an  antiquity  religious,  social,  moi-al ;  as  mapping 
that  humanity  wdiich  is  the  proper  study  of  mankind. 

This  summary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views,  on  both  their  hortatory  and 
critical  side,  is  amplified  in  his  later  works.  How  is  it  sustained,  modified, 
or  contradicted,  by  the  resultant  of  Homeric  scholarship  to-day'?  The 
historical  A'alue  of  the  poems  is  now  cordially  accepted  ;  they  are  held 
to  occupy  the  blank  which,  thus  filled  by  them  alone,  unbrokenly  de- 
velops into  the  later  Hellenic  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of 
their  authorship  is  discarded.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  referred  incon- 
testably  to  the  minds  of  separate  creators.  The  tale  of  Troy  is  a  poetic 
ci-eation  resting  on  no  evidence  but  the  poet's  own  :  it  would  be  fantastic 
to  treat  it  as  a  solar  myth,  illogical  to  deduct  the  supernatural  element 
and  claim  the  residuum  as  historical.  A  Troad  city  may  have  been  cap- 
tured by  Greek  Avarriors,  an  Agamemnon  have  abducted  a  Briseis,  an 
Achilles  slain  a  Hector ;  further  than  this,  the  canons  of  historical 
criticism  forbid  to  go. 

Devoted  to  the  study  of  Dante,    and    quoting    him    incessantly   in    all 
2d 
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his  wiitingp.   it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone  slionlcl  have  added  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  Dantesque  literatnie  which  has  of  late  years  proceeded 

from  English  pens.      He  cites  him  as  a  great  Churchman, 
Dante.  a   great  theologian,  a  profound   thinker  :    one  wishes   that 

he  had  lived  to  read  the  eloquent  dissertation  of  Signor 
M.  Perini,  published  not  long  after  his  death,  to  prove  the  great  poet's 
surprising  knowledge  of  the  highest  problems  in  science.  In  his  poems 
he  alludes  to  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation,  describes  accurately 
the  origin  of  rain,  understands  the  prismatic  character  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  In  the  imperfect  condition  of  existing  astronomy,  he  seems 
to  have  embraced  only  those  conceptions  which  later  researches  liaA^e 
shown  to  be  correct :  the  true  theory  of  the  tides,  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  structure  of  the  galaxy.  One 
thinks  how  eagerly  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  caught  at  facts  like  these, 
alien  to  his  own  reading,  yet  shedding  glory  on  his  idol. 

Of  English  poets  Tennyson  held  unquestionably  the  closest  place  in 
his  regard.      In  many  of  his  essays,   thought  after  thought    finds    shape 

in  Tennysonian  imagery.     In  the  Prince  Consort's  character 
Tennyson.        he  sees    "that  pure  severity  of  perfect  light"    to   which 

poor  Guinevre  came  too  late  to  render  homage  ;  extracts 
lines  fiom  the  same  poem  to  express  his  bewilderment  at  Macaiilay's 
ineradicable  equanimity ;  compares  the  House  of  Lords,  biding  its  time 
for  sinister  action  against  the  Commons,  to  Modred  eyeing  Lancelot ; 
applies  William's  sneer  at  Harold  to  the  Conference  considering  the 
claims  of  Greece,  the  last  campaigns  of  yielding  France  to  the  "ruining 
and  overthrow"  of  Arthur's  closing  fights. 

Let  us  learn  from  his  own  pen  what  were  the  qualities  of  this  great 
wi'iter  which  so  closely  enthralled  and  informed  him.  His  review, 
written  in  1859,  covers  less  than  one-half  of  Tennyson's  published 
poems,  extending  only  to  the  first  instalment  of  the  Idylls.  Within 
these  limits,  comprising  probably  the  flower  of  his  verses,  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  imi^ressed  by,  first,  the  stern  infanticide  with  which,  as  his  genius 
matured,  he  suppressed  those  eai^lier  poems  which  fell  below  his  ascending 
standard  of  perfection.  Secondly,  he  hails  him  as  the  poet  of  woman ;  not, 
that  is,  like  Tasso,  as  the  favourite  of  women  readers  rather  than  of  men, 
but  as  studying  and  representing  women  in  form,  motive,  capability. 
He  thirdly  notes  the  increasing  freqtiency  and  felicity  of  metaphor  and 
simile  which  mark  his  later  verses,  placing  him  Avith  a  somewhat  rash 
superlative  at  the  head  of  all  poets  in  his  dexterously  conceived  and 
articulately  drawn  raids  into  nature  for  appropriate  illustration  of  his 
thoughts.  Fourthly,  he  praises  his  severity  of  diction,  so  far  softening 
even  coarse  images  as  never  to  lapse  into  vulgarity,  together  with  his 
chastity  of  style,  which  disentangles,  poetises,  elevates,  the  most  intract- 
able and  rude  materials :  sees  in  him,  finally,  "  the  form  and  fashion  of 
a  true  poet ;  delicate  insight  into  beauty,  refined  x'^'i'ception  of  haiinony, 
sympathetic  observance  of  nature,  dominance  of  the  constructive  faculty, 
and  that  rare  gift,  the  tliorotigh  mastery  and  loving  use  of  his  native 
tongue." 

Tlie  value  of  the  detailed  criticism  is  subjective,  revealing  rather  the 
fasliioning  of  tlie  critic's  taste  than  the  excellence,  patent  or  recondite,  of 
the  ijoet.     With  Homer  here  as  ever  on  the  brain,  lie  challenges  CI^]none 
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as  classical  not  Tioad,  Ulysses  as  a  restricted  fragment  from  a  cosmic 
character.  He  shows  oblivion  rather  than  disparagement  of  some  among 
the  exquisite  early  lyiical  pieces ;  the  Shakespearian  insight  of  Isabel, 
the  organlike  swell  of  the  Dying  Swan,  the  unsiii-passed  music  of  the 
Lotus-eaters  and  the  Gardener's  Daughter,  the  antiphone  of  the  Two 
Voices,  the  magnificent  sermon  of  the  Palace  of  Art ;  while  in  honouring 
the  "Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington"  as  "worthy  of  its  immortal 
subject,"  he  counters  the  general  consensus  which  sees  in  it  the  first  of  the 
Laureate's  decadent  pieces.  "In  Memoriam"  he  touches  briefly,  refusing 
to  analyse  intrusively  that  sacred  aijotheosis  of  grief.  One  penetrating 
criticism  he  offers,  that  it  is  impersonal  as  well  as  personal,  rescued 
throughout  from  egotism  as  being  the  cry  of  the  whole  human  race 
rather  than  of  the  single   mourner. 

In  dealing  with  the  Idylls  he  lay  under  a  two-fold  disadvantage  :  he 
could  but  conjecture  the  line  which  their  later  expression  was  to  follow, 
and  he  knew  the  prose  romance  only  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  compila- 
tion. The  genesis  and  growth  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  first  as  Breton 
folk-tales,  then  shaped  by  Geoft'rey  of  Monmouth  into  a  pseudo-historical 
narrative,  swollen  by  the  engraftment  of  independent  legends.  Catholicised 
by  the  late  inventions  of  San  Graal  and  the  stainless  knight  Sir  Galahad, 
had  not  passed  into  our  literary  history  at  the  time  he  wrote.  His  dis- 
cernment in  his  personages  of  consanguinity  with  Homeric  types  will 
strike  most  of  us  as  far-fetched,  nor  can  the  poems  without  violence  be 
compacted  into  an  epic.  In  Tennyson's  sequences,  as  in  their  original  in- 
ception, they  remain  a  series  of  distinct  romances,  the  actors  connected 
by  genealogical  ties,  and  bound  up  in  a  common  relation  to  Arthur.  To 
weave  the  tales  into  a  whole  would  be  to  mar  the  integrity  of  each,  as 
pearls  suffer  from  the  pei-foration  Avhich  vinites  them  in  a  necklace. 
Tennyson's  own  idea  was  rather  that  of  Spenser,  allegorical;  "by  King 
Arthur  I  always  meant  the  Soul,  and  by  the  Round  Table  the  passions 
and  capacities  of  a  man."  Into  the  workmanship  of  these  splendid  pieces 
Mr.  Gladstone  enters  Avitli  passionate  delight ;  his  admiration  rising 
through  Enid  with  her  Griselda-like  fortunes,  Vivien,  the  Maid  of  Astolat, 
till  before  the  wonderful  interview  in  Guinevre  between  the  forgiving 
husband  and  the  repentant  wife  the  critic  melts  into  the  worshipper. 

His    vindication    of    Sheridan,    one    of    the    last    things    he    Avrote,    is 
scrappy ;     more    like     dinner-table    talk    than    measured    contribution    to 
literary   history.     It  jDrotests   against  the  current  view  of 
him    as    a  brilliant    evanescent    meteor,   shining    out    once         Sheridan, 
for  all  in  the  Begum  speech,  then  scattered  into  darkness  ; 
asserts   his  diligence  as  a  statesman  no  less  than  his  pre-eminence  as  an 
orator,  says  nothing  of  his  sparkling  comedies.     Its  motive  is  to  be  found 
probably  in  what  he  calls  the  "moral   grandeur"    of  Sheridan's    sustained 
opposition  to  the  Irish-  Union,  at  the  head  of   a  small  minority  enfeebled 
by  Fox's  secession. 

But  of  high  and  lasting  value  is  the  prolonged  declamation  iia  which, 
having  knelt  before  the  shrine  of   the  first   contemporary 
English  poet,  he  laj^s  a  AVioath  upon  the  tomb  of  its  most         Macauiay. 
brilliant  historian  and  essayist.      In  richness  of  colouring, 
effectiveness  of  grouping,  and  rhetorical  point,  this  paper  seems  to  me  the 
best  he    ever    wrote.      Steeping    himself    in    Macaulay's    Avritings,   he   kad 
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caught  something  of  Macauhiy's  style  ;  the  resonant  antithesis,  the  clatter 
of  historic  nllnsion,  the  squandered  wealth  of  nietajjhor,  the  niuniiicent 
prodigality  of  praise,  tlie  measured  hnality  of  j^eroration.  There  was  much 
common  to  the  two  men,  their  love  of  books  as  books,  body  as  Avell  as  soul, 
habiliment  as  well  as  text,  their  onniivorous  reading,  their  fluency,  their 
partisanship,  their  rushing  into  talk  and  writing  as  a  pliysical  relief  to  the 
o'er-fraught  brain,  their  i)assionate  absorption  in  the  toj^ic,  weighty  or 
trivial,  of  the  moment,  their  unbrokeu  moi-al  rectitude.  Spots  there  are 
in  the  Macaulay  sun,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  )noves  uneasily  in  tracing  thein. 
His  dislike  of  IVel  shocks  Feel's  devoted  follower;  it  is  admitted  sadlj' that 

he  had  not  wrought  the  Christian 
dogma  into  the  texture  of  his  mind, 
an  ojjeration  which  might  or  might 
uot  have  been  to  him.  as  to  his  critic, 
'"a  s])ring  of  improvement  and  de- 
light,"' but  under  which  Macaulay 
Avould  certainly  have  ceased  to  be 
Macaulay.  His  love  of  j)olygamic 
Milton  revives  Mr.  Gladstone's  an- 
cient horror  of  the  Divorce  Court; 
his  contempt  for  St.  Augustine  and 
superficial  conception  of  Bacon  in 
the  i)ast,  his  hatred  of  Brougham, 
underrating  of  Carlyle,  flagellation 
of  Croker  and  of  poor  Robert  Mont- 
gomery in  the  present,  grate  suc- 
cessively on  his  admirer's  nerves, 
though  we  may  thank  this  last 
merciless  vivisection  for  a  delicious 
epigram,  in  which  the  public  is  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Gladstone  "  to  look  on 
and  see  the  immortal  terrier  woriy- 
ing  the  mortal  mouse." 

But  his  appreciation  of  ^lacaulay's 
merits  is  at  once  discriminating  and 
com])lete.  lie  is  pronounced  luiicjue  among  mortals  in  his  combination  of 
intell(!ctual  with  ethical  endowments.  Their  combination  is  even  paradoxical ; 
he  was  at  once  splendid  and  simple,  vindictive  and  tender,  luisentimental 
yet  teai'fully  emotional,  a  frank  worldling  yet  a  preux  clicralicv.  His 
b:)unty  kept  j)ace  with  his  success,  his  fame  with  both.  Of  the  vices  incident 
to  authorship  he  is  categorically  acquitted,  while  to  his  fastidious  care  in 
comj)osition  and  his  jealousy  of  solecism  and  incorrectness,  the  literature  of 
a  slipshod  generation  owes  an  ineffaceable  debt.  The  poetical  element  in 
hi ■;  tcm[)erament  \\'as  no  less  pervading  than  the  rhetorical;  if  his  memory 
sometimes  swamj)ed  his  mind,  if  the  scenic  habit  of  liis  genius  dulled  his 
cai)acity  for  analysis,  if  his  ])reter)iatuially  luminous  view  of  what  he 
recognised  as  truth,  and  "the  incredible  mass  of  know  ledg<'  which  sustained 
it.  made  him  inexorably  in-picgnable  to  contradiction,  these  defects,  no 
less  than  his  goi-geoxis  (pialities  of  ease  in  movement,  perspicuity  of  matter, 
wealth  of  illustration,  force  of  impact,  against  \\  hich  they  weigh  as  dust 
ill    the    balance,    constitute    his    literary    completeness.       Posterity    may 
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study  liiin  perhaps  Avith  some  reserve  and  scrutiny,  with  help  from,  rather 
than  acceptance  of,  his  sohitions  of  historical  i)roblems.  But  study  him 
they  must  and  Avill ;  Avhile  the  names  of  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  ring 
in  the  ears  of  civilised  men,  with  them,  though  on  a  lower  throne  and  in  a 
less  imperial  chamber,  Macaulay  Avill  inevitably  be  found. 

In   vicAV  of  this  finely    appreciative  estimate    it   is  apposite  to  inquire, 
apart    from  the    didactic    value    and    self-revealing    enlightenment    of   his 
written    works,   into    the    merits    of  Mr.   Gladstone's  style. 
With  the  great  masters  of  prose  in  this  century,  with  De    Mr.  Gladstone's 
Quincey,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Newman,  no  one,  we  suppose,  ■\\'ill  "Style." 

class  him.  Diversity  of  learning,  firmness  of  gi'asp,  width 
of  range,  directness  of  informing  utterance,  stamjo  almost  eveiy  paragrajih 
of  his  voluminous  writing ;  he  is  never  tawdry,  never  hackneyed,  never 
grandiloquent,  incongruous,  commonplace  ;  and  yet— he  is  never  eloquent ! 
Probably  no  single  passage  from  his  pen  could  rank  among  the  choice  morsels 
of  pure  prose  which  we  cull  from  the  models  of  English  style.  His  speeches 
owed  their  transcendent  force  to  other  than  literary  merit :  dissociated  from 
the  personality,  the  gleaming  eye,  bell-like  voice,  enforcing  gestures, 
torrential  evidence  of  self-conviction,  they  flashed  forth  no  bursts  of 
rhapsody,  celestial  at  once  in  imagination,  loicturesqucness,  melody,  such  as, 
in  Bvirke's  arraignment  of  Hyder  Ali  or  the  Chseronea  fight  of  Demosthenes^ 
made  the  hearers  gasjD  and  hold  their  breath  as  in  the  presence  of  super- 
natural inspiration.  And  his  writing  lacked  the  instinct  or  the  leisure  for 
the  limce  labor,  for  the  revising,  correcting,  reshajiing,  perfecting  toil  on 
Avhich  inspiration  waits.  Macaulay  subjected  the  headlong  transcri^jt  of 
first  impressions  to  what  someone  calls  "terrible"  labour.  The  copyists  in 
the  Indian  Education  Office  Avere  able  to  pick  out  at  a  glance  any  manu- 
script of  his  from  a  pile  of  othei's  by  the  multiplicity  of  black  erasive  blurs 
which  marked  each  page.  The  pioofs  of  the  blotted  copy  Avere  blotted  in 
their  turn,  until  every  line  of  text  satisfied  both  eye  and  ear,  every  paragraph 
concluded  with  a  telling  sentence,  every  sentence  floAved  like  running 
Avater.  With  Mr.  Gladstone  the  thought  Avas  everything,  its  framework 
less  than  secondary.  He  Avauted  the  i^oetical  fastidiousness  requisite  to 
perfect  prose,  which  is  unmetiical  jjoetry.  Robert  Hussey  used  to  say  of 
his  tAvo  brilliant  contemporary  pupils  that  Gladstone's  compositions  Avere 
full  of  grandeur,  in  rough,  half-fashioned  dress,  Charles  WordsAVorth's 
exquisite  in  Avorkmanship,  Avitli  not  much  substance.  To  the  last  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ignored  in  his  estimate  of  others  the  magic  of  literary  elegance  AA'hen 
the  Avriter  or  the  subject  fretted  him  ;  thought  the  "Vie  de  Jesus"  dull, 
could  not  read  George  Eliot. 

His  OAvn  sentences  are  sometimes  ungainly— one  longs  to  correct 
them,  as  Tennyson  longed  to  rewrite  tlie  "  Christian  Year  "—sometimes  so 
obscure,  that  many  readings  hardly  clear  them.  He  OA'crlooks  the  Avarn- 
ing  of  Horace— difjicile  est  iwoprie  coniinunia  dicere,  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
troduce vulgar  sayings  apjoropriately — if  AA^e  may  for  our  purpose  utilise 
John  Wilkes's  rendering  of  a  nuich  disputed  joassage.  "  It  Avas  Prussia," 
he  says,  "  Avho  bolted";  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  hash  of  the 
Schoolmen ;  sauce  for  the  gander  illustrates  a  grave  impeachment  of  the 
Pope,  Avho  is  also  said  to  enlai'ge  the  Canon  LaAV  off  /its  oicii  bat.  Tho 
horse  has  been  brought  to  the  Avater  so  often  that  a  ncAver  metaphor 
might  liaA'e  been  applied  to  the  Roman  States.    We  are  not  to  aggraA'ate 
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religious  controversies  by  "pouring  into  them  Cayenne  pepper."  Dr. 
Reville  on  the  book  of  Genesis  seems  to  score  one  Avhen  he  discovers  that 
Seth  had  a  sou.  Patroekis  is  hutton-held  by  Nestor  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Iliad.  In  his  paper  on  Tennyson,  he  lauds  the  power  of 
puiging  out  vulgarity  from  ideas  ordinarily  tinged  with  it  as  an  incom- 
municable privilege  of  genius  ;  he  has  not  in  these  cases  exercised  it. 
An  extensive  list  might  also  be  framed  of  strange  words  used  by  him, 
not  defensible  on  the  ground  of  their  peculiar  appositeness :  clerisy, 
constitutive,  clamant,  tJieurgic,  actuation,  may  possibly  be  found  in 
dictionaries ;  hardly  curialism,  .  inerrahility,  transeleniental,  henotic, 
cheirotony,  illogic,  inequalitarian,  %>tochocracy.  He  sometimes  airs  quota- 
tions which  are  not  apt  or  new ;  facilis  descensus,  etc.  ;  nee  vigct 
quicquam,  etc.,  twice  if  not  three  times;  sic  vos  non  vohis ;  P.P.,  clerk  of 
this  parish  ;  the  hackneyed  line  from  Wordsworth's  Ode.  I  think  it  is 
Mr,  Frederic  Harrison  who  says  that  a  familiar  extract  may  be  gracefully 
imbedded  in  a  sentence,  but  is  aggravating  in  inverted  commas.  His 
Avritten  compositions,  to  sum  up,  are  virile,  practical,  convincing,  always 
impetuous,  often  brilliantly  imaginative,  soiuetimes  prophetic,  sonaetimes, 
though  rarely,  sermonic ;  crammed  with  priceless  knowledge,  instinct 
with  life  -  long  culture — but  his  phrases  are  not  inevitable,  his  tonic 
resources  not  flexible,  his  prose  not  melodious  or  rhythmic,  his  style 
in  no  sense  classical. 

Mr.    Gladstone's    quality    as     a    theologian    has    been    treated  in    this 
volume  by  an  able  pen  ;  but  the  side  of  him  which  I  am  called  upon  to 
delineate  will  be    marred     by  incompleteness    unless  some- 
A  Critic  of       thing  may    be  said,   less  as  to  the  beliefs    which   he    had 
Theologies.        accumulated  for  his  own  consumption,  than    as  to    his  in- 
vestigation and  judicial  estimates  of  other  forms  of  faith 
and  unfaith— unless,  that  is,  I  may  briefly  notice  him,  not  as  a  theologian, 
l)ut  as  a  critic  of  theologies.     It  was  due  to  his  mental  constitution  that 
he  should    approach  these,    where    they    crossed    his    own,    in    a   warlike 
rather   than    a    speculative    spirit,    with    generous    recognition    and    inci- 
dental   accord,    but    by   invaiiable    comparison,    tolerant    or    hostile,  with 
his  own  im)iiutable    stand])oint.      From  that  flxed    centre  he   sAveeps  the 
circle  of  theological  antagonism,  rides  forth  armed  as  (1)  Catholic  against 
Ultramontane ;     (2)    historical    and      dogmatic    against     individualist    and 
undenominational:  (3)  Anglican  against  Papist;  (4)  orthodox  against  ration- 
alist.   His  "swashing    bloAV,"    as    the    serving-man    in    Romeo    and   Jidiet 
called  it,  is  dealt   at  Vaticanism,    according    to     the     law 
As  Anti-  wliich  most  embitters  controversialists  against  the  deviations 

Vatican.  which  come  nearest  to    themselves.      In    his    "Courses    of 

Religious  Thought"  he  magnifies  the  imposing  title  of 
the  Roman  Church,  its  closely  serried  organisation,  traditional  continuity, 
note  of  holiness  through  the  devout  millions  of  atlhercnts  Avhom  its 
machinery  controls  and  its  teaching  noiuishes.  But  he  denounces  un- 
sparingly its  vices ;  hostility  to  modern  culture  and  mental  freedom, 
incomijatibility  Avitli  advanci)ig  i)rogress,  jealousy  of  an  luirestricted 
Bil)le,  tendency  to  foster  immoi-ality  in  the  States,  unveracity  in  the 
individuals,  who  imbibe  its  influence.  Finally,  in  his  tract  on  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  he  thunders  against  the  Papal  Chair,  as  forfeiting  her  ancient 
boast  of  semper  eadem  to  unwarranted  novelties  of  faith,  to  the  assertion 
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of  temiDoral  aiitliority  over    civil    governments  ;    as    maintaining   for    the 
first  time  in  ecclesiastical  history  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

Allegiance  to  his  conception  of  a  historic  Church,  and  jealovisy  of  the 
merely  personal  devotion  which  ignores  it,  comes  out,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  almost  all  his  writings.  Leaning  Avith  his  Avliole  weight 
on  the  now  somewhat  discredited  Vincentian  Canon,  he  As  Catholic, 
postulates  the  acceptance  of  a  certified  body  of  truths, 
expressed  in  formal  creeds,  graced  by  sacramental  symbols,  issuing  in 
theoretically  i^erfect  morality,  as  established  by  universal  and  continuous 
Christian  testimony,  and  therefore  fortified  by  an  intellectual  authority 
which  cannot  be  disregarded  Avithout  haimful  spiritual  defect.  Yet  he 
had  to  reckon  Avith  the  fact  that  the  A'ast  multitude  AA'hom  he  groups 
vmder  the  name  of  "  Undenominational  Protestant,"  though  sincerely 
and  undeniably  Christian,  repudiates  this  "historic"  vieAv.  He  deals 
Avith  them  in  his  papers  on  "  Heresy  and  Schism,"  on  the  "  EA'angelical 
MoA^ement,"  on  the  "Coiu-ses  of  Religious  Thought."  He  pronounced  their 
theology  unscientific,  their  intellectual  basis  unsound.  Yet  betAveen  these 
irreconcilable  disputants,  the  independent  liberty-loAang  dissenters  and 
the  rigid  sacerdotalist,  was  maintained  a  strong  mutual  regard.  He  saA\^ 
in  English  Nonconformity  a  robust,  consistent  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  business  of  national  life.  He  saAV  that 
when  public  politics  crossed  the  line  of  public  morality,  the  dissenting 
pulpits  AA'cre  clamorous  for  lighteousness,  justice,  mercy,  AA'hen  the  clergy 
were  too  often  silent,  or  actiA'e  on  the  other  side.  And  they  loved 
him  in  their  turn,  not  only  on  political  grounds,  or  through  pleasure  at 
his  Irish  Disestablishment,  but  recognising  religious  affinities  in  their 
common  distaste  for  Erastianism,  their  common  hatred  for  tyranny, 
respecting  even  in  early  days  his  idealism  and  earnestness  in  contrast 
to  the  cynical  opportunism  of  his  greatest  political  op])onent.  And 
already  since  his  death  their  affection  for  his  memory  has  been  elo- 
quently A^oiced  by  one  of  the  ablest  among  their  political  and  religious 
representatiA'es. 

He  AA^as  Anglican  as  against  Anglo-Romanist.    NoAA'here  has  he  put  this 
more  forcibly  than  in  his  powerful  revicAV  of   "Ward's    Ideal."      He  saAV 
in    the  English    Church   the    sole    divinely  accredited  AA'it- 
uess  to    religious   truth    Avithin  these  realms ;     he    saAV   in       As  Anglican. 
English     Romanists     a    schismatic    and    an    excised    com- 
munity.      Some    of    his  coaeA^als,   like  Manning   and    Hope-Scott,  Avent  on 
to  Rome,  some,  like  Maik  Pattison,  Avent  back  to   Rationalism,  but,  "the 
aged  statesman    on   his  HaAA'arden   death-bed    Avas    still,"   says   his    friend 
Mr.    Meynell,    "  the   Oxford  undergraduate  in  his  religious  attitude,  doAA'u 
even  to  the  detail  of  clinging  to  NeAAman s  Avords." 

Into  his  assaults  on  Rationalism  he  thrcAV  something    pf  moral  indig- 
nation.     The    jjositions    he  here    assumes    mark  a    perpetually  noticeable 
limitation  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  :  he  had  ncA'cr  grasped 
the  scope  and  force  of  the  scientific  demurrer  to  accepted      As  Ortliodox 
revelation.    His  paiDcr  on  Shepi^ard's  Bible,  his  answers  to 
ReAdlle  and  Huxley,     sIioav    his    entire  luiconsciousness    of    the    reflux  in 
Biblical  criticism,   the  readjustment  of  men's  attitude  toAAards  the  Divine 
economy  as  operative  on  the    moral  and  physical    development    of   man- 
kind,   which  becomes  imperatiA^ely  consequent  on  recent   discoveries  and 
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doctrines.  He  could  meet  particular  details,  the  swine-miracle,  the 
Mosaic  firmament,  the  cosmogonic  succession,  with  dialectic  biit  nescient 
dexterity ;  the  main  assault  he  left  altogether  unopposed .  because,  like 
his  old  friend   Liddon,   he  had  never   been  educated  to  understand  it. 

Its    apprehension    would  have  validated  his  criticism,  would  not  have 

impaired  his  faith.      For,   first,   his  reason  Avas  implicit ;  his  tendency  to 

belief  was  fortified  by  moi'al  predisposition ;  he  approached 

Nature  of  his>       dogmatic    statements    with    an    antecedent  })i'esumption  in 

Faith.  their  favoui-   supplementary   to  the   explicit   evidence  they 

presented.      Newman,  in  his  Grannnar  of  Assent,  has  made 

the  phenomen(m  intelligible.     There  are   minds,    he  tells  us,   Avhich  find   it 

easier  to  believe  implicitly  anything  AAliich  they  oiujlit  to  believe,  than  to 

"svoi'k  out  trutlj  independently  Avithout 
reference  to  injunctions  which  press  on 
them  as  authoi-itative.  And  such  a 
mind  was  Mr,  Gladstone's ;  his  quick 
and  vigilant  conscience,  his  unbetrayed 
spii'itual  experience,  saw  proof  where 
mei-e  intelligence  hesitated,  reasoning 
not  by  logical  rule  but  by  an  inward 
faculty. 

And,  secondly,  his  intellect  reposed 
thi'ough  life  on  the  teaching  of  the 
great  doctor  to  whom 
he  owed  in  Ijoyhood  his  Bishop  Butler, 
equipment  for  metaphy- 
sical and  theological  research,  and  to 
whom  he  turned  in  his  decay  for  the 
riaticuni  of  his  latest  change, — "A  te 
principiin)i,  iihi  dcsinet.''  He  had 
leai-ned  from  Bishop  Butler  that  the 
guide  to  practical  wisdom,  moral  action, 
religious  belief,  is  probable  or  presump- 
tive evidence  ;  that  wlieie  the  affirma- 
tive chance  of  truth  predominates  over 
the  negative,  we  are  bound  to  follow 
its  ])reponderance.  Absolute  scientific 
certainty  cannot  exist,  since  even  if  a  deiiionstration  as  presented  to  us  be 
inti'insically  perfect,  xjossibility  of  error  lurks  in  the  fallible  human  faculty 
wliicli  a])i)ropriates  it.  Virtual  certainty  exists  in  the  domain  of  "necessary 
matter,"  where  doubt  is  excluded  and  iirational.  There  remains  a  i)rob- 
able  region,  into  which  doubt  nuist  enter,  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
undci'standing  to  compare  and  distinguish  favourable  and  unfavo\irable 
evidence,  and  to  believe  or  re.iect  as  the  confiiniing  evidence  is  in  excess 
or  in  defect;  and  this  is  the  region  of  intellectual  belii'l".  Walking  by  this 
i-ule,  he  had  trained  himself  to  measure  cAidence,  expecting  sufliciency  not 
I)erfectness  of  proof;  had  found,  as  he  believed,  sufficient  pioo!"  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  righteous  self-r(!vealing  (jod,  of  the  binding  force  of  (iospel  dogmas, 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Chiu-ch,  as  ti-uths  at  once  sui)i)orted 
by  external  witness  and  satisfying  deepest  needs.  His  "Butler  Studies" 
formed  the  last  sustained  effort  of  his  pen,  and  he  fl.ung  into  them  all  his 
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strength.    Nothing  in  his  last  years  is  more  touching  than  this   senile  lo- 
version  to  the   studies  of  his   intellectual   boyhood.     Ojiening  the  Analogy 
in  his  college  clays,  he  had  found  in  it  a  scientific  founda- 
tion for   life-long  religious   stability ;    had   laid  it  by,  with  Tlie  Settins  Sun. 
other  scholastic  equipage,  during  the  storm  and  stress  of  a 
life  full   charged  with   absorbing   labour  and    anxiety ;  and  now,   on   the 
verge  of  the  grave,  dedicated  his  new^-found  leisure  to  formulate  for  his 
own  deliglit  and  as  a  bequest  to  other  minds  the  principles  on  which  his 
immaturity   had    been    nursed.      In  the    closely-reasoned    preface,    in    the 
defence  against  impugnei's,   in  the    skilful   analysis    of    the   chapters    and 
illuminating    commentary    on    the    text,    his    mind    leaps  the  intervening 
chasm,  and  across  threescore  years  and  ten  the  ardent  youth  of   eighteen 
years  beginnijig  life  joins  hands  Avitli  the  time-worn  veteran  of    eighty- 
eight  who  was  resigning  it  :— 

"  Thus  when  the  sun,  preparea  to  rest, 
Hath  gained  the  precincts  of  tlie  west, 
Tliough  his  departing  radiance  fail 
To  illuminate  the  holloAv  vale, 
A  lingering  light  he  fondly  throws 
On  the  dear  hills  where  first  he  rose." 

W.    TUCKWELL. 
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MR.    GLADSTONE    AS    LEADER    OF  THE    HOUSE  AXD   REFORMER, 

1865-68. 

Causes  of  the  Defeat  at  Oxford — A  Candidate  for  South  Lancashire — "Unmuzzled" — 
Death  of  Paliaerston  :  An  Appi-eciation — Mr.  Gladstone  Leader  of  the  House — Another 
Sui-plus— The  Coal  Supply  Panic — Beginning  the  Reduction  of  the  Xational  Debt- 
Coercion  for  Lreland— A  New  Era— The  Reform  Bill  of  1S66— The  Adullamites— The 
Second  Reading:  The  Great  "Banner"  Speech— The  Division— Replying  to  an  Liter- 
ruption  of  Disraeli's — Resignation  of  Earl  Russell's  Government — A  Visit  to  Rome- 
Manning's  Anxiety  to  Conciliate  Gladstone — An  Literview  vrVAi  the  Pope — Disraeli 
"  Dishes  "  the  Whigs — Mr.  Bright  and  the  Tea-room  Party — The  Compound  Householder 
Again— The  Reform  BiU  Passed — 'Sir.  Gladstone  on  Trade  Unions— Receiving  a 
Deputation  of  Trades  Unionists— Disraeli  and  Gladstone  Face  to  Face — The  Lrish 
Establishment  Doomed— The  Three  Resolutions — Parliament  Dissolved. 

MR.  GLADSTOXE"S  defeat  at  Oxford,  recorded  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IX., 
had  been  dictated  by  considerations  more  purely  political  than  are 
iisuallj'  associated  with  a  learned  or  ecclesiastical  body.     Previous  contests. 

Archdeacon  Denisou   notwithstanding,    had  turned  mainly 

Causss  of  the  Defeat  on    academic     problems,    theological     difficulties,    Anglican 

at  Oxford,  1865.     privileges.    This  was  hardly  surprising.     There  Avas  a  change 

in  the  country  as  Avell  as  in  the  L'jiiversity.  The  reactionai'y 
movement  at  Oxford  reflected,  as  usual,  a  progressive  movement  in  the 
nation.  For  more  than  thu-ty  years  the  settlement  of  1832  had  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers.  The  opiate  of  Palmerstonian  snpremacy 
seemed  to  have  deadened  every  form  of  ])olitical  agitation,  and  to  have 
made  Lord  John  Russell's  nickname*  something  more  than  a  political  jest. 
In  fact,  Lord  John  himself,  ti"1io  had  l^een  so  eager  for  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage  in  the  fifties,  was  content  in  1S63  to  "rest  and  be  thankful;" 
and  about  the  same  time  John  Bright  admitted  sorrowfully  to  some  stout 
Liberals  whom  he  happened  to  meet  as  he  was  passing  through  Huddersfield, 
"We  shall  never  do  any  good  until  that  old  heathen  [Palmerston]  is  out 
of  the  waj'." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  Bainos's  Borough  Fi^anchise  Bill  had  set 
the  question  of  Reform  once  more  upon  its  legs ;  and  it  was  hardly 
surprising  if,  to  put  it  in  his  own  words,  it  lost  him  the  "  indxilgeut 
confidence"  of  his  erudite  but  reactionary  constituents.  At  the  General 
Election  of  1863,  he  continued— 

"the  cup  of  my  ofTences  was  full  and  running  over,  and  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  liave  been  able 
to  learn  or  judge,  that  the  final  delinquency  which  put  my  case  beyond  all  patience  and 
beyond  all  bearing  was  that  I  ]ia<l  made  a  declaration  in  debate,  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  suVjject  of  Pailiamentary  Reform,  to  the.efiect  that  if  wc  were  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  our  fellow-countrymen  it  became  us  to  show  good  cause  why  oui*  fellow- 
countrymen  should  not  be  admitted  to  that  privilege. 

•  "Finality  Jack." 
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"  Great  was  the  horror  tliat  was  produced  by  that  revolutionary  declaration:  It  was  im- 
possible to  find  words  to  paint  the  violent  and  dangerous  character  of  my  opinions  without 
going  back  to  the  agitated  and  excited  period  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  I  was  told 
across  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  gentleman  who  [afterwards]  became  the  hero  of 
Reform  [Disraeli],  that  I  had  revived  the  doctrine  of  Tom  Paine ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
fastening  upon  me  a  relationship  to  that  now  almost  forc'otten  hero  of  his  day,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  fairly  fiightened  the  University  of  Oxford  out  of  returning  me  to  Parliament."  * 

So  that  the  £10  suffrage  whicli  had  been  the  badge  of  revohitiou  in  1832 
was  ah'eady  in  1865  regarded  in  the  same  quarters  as  the  very  basis 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  test  of  political  orthodoxy.  But  the  same 
causes  which  had  slowly  undermined  his  position  at  Oxford  had  given 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  labouring  classes : — 

"My  loss  of  that  much-prized  and  valued  honour,  the  representation  of  the  University, 
enabled  me  to  submit  my  name  and  character  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
great  and  distinguished  county  [of  Lancashire],  and  it  enabled  the  electors  ....  to 
return  me  to  Parliament,  upon  forty-eight  hours'  notice,  as  member  for  the  most  populous 
district  and  for  the  most  extended  county  constituency  in  England." 

Mr,  Gladstone  had  lost  no  time.     As  soon  as  his  death  in  Oxford    was 
certain,   his   soul  was  marching  on  in  South  Laucashire.t     On  the  18th  of 
July,  1865,  he  was  in  Manchester,  and  made  a  great  speech 
Candidate  for  South  in    the  Free  Trade   Hall,   in   which    he    recorded  and    vin- 
Lancashire,  1865.    dicated   the   long    roll    of    Liberal  measures :    "  the    eman- 
cipation of  Roman    Catholics  ;   the  removal  of  tests  from 
Dissenters  ;  the   emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  the  reformation  of  the  Poor 
Law ;   the   reformation  ....  of  the  Tariff ;    the   abolition    of   the    Corn 
Laws ;    the    abolition    of    the    Navigation    Laws ;    the    conclusion    of  the 
French   Treaty ;    the   laws   which   have    relieved    Dissenters    from   stigma 
and  almost  ignominy,  and  which  in  doing  so  have  not  weakened,  but  have 
strengthened,  the  Church  to  which  I  belong." 

But    the    most    memorable     part  of     his     speech     is    that     in    which, 
tearing    himself    painfully    from    his    past,    he      exults,    almost    fiercely, 
in    his    newly -found    freedom.      A    deputation    from    South    Lancashire 
had  asked  him  to  stand  several  years  before.      He  therefore  began:  "At 
last,  my  friends,  I  am  come  among  you — and  I  am  come,  to 
"Unmuzzled."       use  an   expression  which  has  become  very  famous,  and  is 
not    likely   to   be   forgotten,    I  am  come  among  you  'un- 
muzzled.'"    Then,  after  a  noble  declaration  of   unalterable  attachment  to 
his  University,  t  he  proceeded  : — 

"  But  don't  mistake  the  issue  which  has  been  raised.    The  University  has  at  length,  after 

*  Speech  at  Orraskirk,  December  19th,  1867. 

+  "  I  will  remind  you  of  the  remai'kable  song  used  during  the  late  struggle  in  America— the 
song  of  Captain  Brown : — 

'  Old  .John  Brown  is  dead, 
But  his  soul  is  marching  on.' 

I  lay  dead  in  Oxford  ;  but  in  some  manner  or  other  I  believe  that  in  South  Lancashire  I  am 
'marching  on.'"— Speech  at  Liverpool  on  -July  I'Jth,  ISG.%  Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking 
"  on  'Change  "  from  a  window,  and  it  was  remarked  that  his  voice  was  heard  distinctly  in 
all  parts  of  the  "flags." 

*  See  p.  150. 
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eighteen  years  of  self-denial,  been  drawn  by  what  I  might,  perhaps,  call  the  overweening 
exercise  of  power,  into  the  vortex  of  mere  party  politics.  Well,  you  will  readily  understand 
why,  as  long  as  I  had  a  hope  that  the  zeal  and  kindness  of  my  friends  miglit  keep  nie  in  my 
place,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  abandon  them.  Could  they  have  returned  me  by  but  a 
majority  of  one,  painful  as  it  is  to  a  man  at  my  time  of  life,  and  feeling  the  weight  of  public 
cares,  to  be  incessantly  struggling  for  a  seat,  nothing  could  liave  induced  me  to  quit  that  Uni- 
versity to  which  I  had  so  long  ago  devoted  my  best  care  and  attachment.  But,  by  no  act  of 
mine,  I  am  free  to  come  among  you.  And  having  been  thus  set  free,  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  it  is  with  joy,  with  thankfulness,  and  enthusiasm  that  I  now,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  a 
candidate  without  an  address,  make  my  appeal  to  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  South  Lancashire, 
and  ask  you  to  pronounce  upon  that  appeal.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  aware  of  no  cause  for  the 
votes  which  have  been  given  in  considerable  majority  against  me  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  except  the  fact  that  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  human  mind  can  receive,  that 
an  overpowering  sense  of  the  public  interests,  that  the  practical  teachings  of  experience,  to 
which  from  my  first  youth  Oxford  herself  taught  me  to  lay  open  my  mind— all  these  have 
shown  me  the  folly— I  will  say  the  madness— of  refusing  to  join  in  the  generous  sympathies  of 
m3'  countrymen,  by  adopting  what  I  must  call  an  obstructive  policy." 

On  the  same  night,  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  an  immense 
meeting  in  the  Royal  Amphitheatre  ;  his  son  William,  who 
had  just   been  elected  for  Cheshire,  being  on  the  iDlatform.    speech  at  Liver- 
Here,  too,  he  tonched  eloquently  upon  the  breaking  of  the        P°o^'  i^^^- 
tie  with  Oxford  : — 

"  If  I  am  told  that  it  is  only  by  embracing  the  narrow  interests  of  a  political  party  that 
Oxford  can  discharge  her  duties  to  the  country,  then,  gentlemen,  I  at  once  say  I  am  not 
the  man  for  Oxford.  ...  In  my  humble  and  insignificant  person,  on  the  one  hand  reprasenting 
that  ancient  body,  on  the  other  hand  placed  now  for  many  years  in  the  administration  of 
the  most  responsible  offices  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  country,  I  have  honestly, 
I  have  earnestly,  although  I  may  have  feebly,  striveii  to  unite  that  which  is  represented 
by  Oxford  and  that  which  is  represented  by  Lancashire." 

In  South  Lancashire  he  found  a  new  set  of  conditions — the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  the  growth  of  enterprise,  the  progress  of  philan- 
thropy, above  all  the  prevalence  of  toleration  and  an  ardent  desire  for 
freedom.  He  had  clung  to  his  University  "with  desperate  fondness,"  and 
to  his  Church  with  steadfast  loyalty.  But  there  could  be  no  standing 
still:  "if  the  Church  of  England  is  to  live  among  us  she  must  flourish  and 
she  must  grow."  When  he  turned  to  finance  and  showed  how  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  he  had  succeeded,  during  a  period  of  great  pros- 
perity and  elastic  revenues,  in  reducing  expenditure  from  seventy-two  to 
sixty-five  millions,  a  voice  came  from  the  hall :  "  That's  a  nut  for  Dizzy 
to  crack."  Such  was  the  prevailing  opinion.  The  great  majority  of 
business  men  had  been  won  over  by  the  Budget  of  1853.  From  that  time 
the  middle  classes  placed  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  time 
for  desertions  had  not  come  in  1805.  The  enthusiasm  was  tremendous. 
People  felt,  as  one  speaker  expressed  it,  that  "  they  owed  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  noble  University  of  Oxford,  which  in 
its  wisdom  and  in  the  su]3erfluity  of  its  learning  had  thought  fit  to 
dismiss  a  practical  man  from  its  representation."  The  scholar  is  often 
better  appreciated  in  the  factory  than  the  practical  man  in  the 
academy. 

The  General  Election  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Whigs  and 
Liberals.      Two     Conservatives    headed     the    poll    in    South    Lancashire; 
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but    Mr.   Gladstoiie    v.as   elected  third.      Lord    Palmerston,    whose    health 
had  long  been  failing,  died  on  the  18th  of  October.      The  bearing  of  this 

event  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  jjosition  may  be  inferred  from 

the  correspondence  of  Dean  Church : — 

"  We    have    lost    Palmerston.      While   he    lived    there    was    a    tacit 

understanding   that    no    internal    battles    of    consequence    were    to    be. 

fought   o^   great    issues  raised.      He  was   like   a  great-grandpapa    to  the   English  political 

■world,  whose   age  was   to  be   respected,  and    whose    vivacity,   .spirit,   and  tact  saved   him 

from  the  fate  of  old  men.  Now  he  is 
gone,  and  no  one  knows  what  is  coming. 
.  .  .  The  great  interest  is  to  see  how 
Gladstone  will  comport  himself.  It  is  an 
awful  time  for  him.  The  '  heart  of  all 
Israel  is  towards  him.'  He  is  very  great 
and  very  noble.  He  has  been  the  one 
man  who  has  done  any  effective  work 
in  government  lately.  But  he  is  hated 
as  much  as,  or  more  than,  he  is  loved. 
He  is  fierce  sometimes,  and  wrathful, 
and  easih'  irritated  ;  he  wants  knowledge 
of  men,  and  speaks  rashly,  and  I  look 
with  some  trembling  to  see  what  will 
come  of  this  his  first  attempt  to  lead  the 
Commons,  and  to  prove  himself  fit  to 
lead  England."  * 

The  antithesis  between  the  past 
and  the  future  leader  conies  out 
in  a  brief  note  written  by  Lord 
Houghton  to  his  wife :  "I  sat  by 
Gladstone  at  the  Delawares'.  He 
Avas  very  much  excited,  not  only 
about  iDolitics,  but  cattle-plague, 
china,  and  everything  else.  _  It  is 
indeed  a  contrast  to  Palmerston's 
Ha  !  ha  !  and  laissez  faive" 

At   the    beginning    of  the    fol- 
lowing   year    it    fell    to    the    new 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  ]nove  that  an  atldress  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  praying  her 
Majesty  to   give  directions    for  a 
monmnent  to  be  erected*  in  the  collegiate  cliiu-ch  of   Saint    Peter,    West- 
minster, U)  the  memory  of  Lord   Palmerston.      "  It    was    his    happy  lot," 
said    Mr.   Gladstone,    "as   Foreign    Minister   and    as  Prime 
An  Appreciation    ^linistei-  of  this  country,  to  be  closely  associatetl  with  that 
of  Palmerston,      vemarkable   extension  of   constitutional  freedom   in   Europe 
^®^^-  which   has    been    among    the   happy   characteristics  of  the 

l)r('sent  age.  I  need  not  speak  of  lielgium  :  I  need  not  speak 
of  the  i'eMiiisula  :  but  as  to  Italy  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Loi-d  Palmer- 
ston was  one  of  the  first  and  most  i)rophetic  of  those  Avho  in  England 
discerned    the    growing    and    gathering    destinies    of  that  country;    and   I 
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believe  it  would  not  be  exti-avagant  to  say  that  in  that  kingdom  his  name 
may  claim  a  place  by  the  side  and  on  a  level  Avith  that  of  her  iiio.st 
distinguished  ijatriots."  Lord  Palmerston  had  also  exhibited  a  deep  and 
unfailing  interest,  not  by  words  merely,  but  by  actions,  in  the  fate  of 
"  the  xnihappy  African  race,  whose  history  is  for  the  most  part  written 
only  in  blood  and  tears."  Mr.  Gladstone  touched  on  Palmerston's  popu- 
larity in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  indicated  in 
two  or  three  happy  sentences  the  secret  of  the  dead  statesman's  power : — 

"All  who  knew  Lord  Palmerston  knew  his  genial  temper,  and  tlie  courage  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  de- 
bates in  the  House ;  his  incom- 
parable tact  and  ingenuity,  his 
command  of  fence,  his  delight — 
his  old  English  delight  —  in  a 
fair  stand-up  fight.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  possession  of  these 
powers,  I  may  say  I  think  there 
was  no  man  whose  inclination 
and  whose  habits  w-ere  more  fixed, 
so  far  as  discussion  was  concerned, 
in  avoiding  whatever  tended  to 
exasperate,  and  in  having  recourse 
to  those  means  by  which  animosity 
might  be  calmed  down.  He  had 
the  power  to  stir  up  angry  pas- 
sions, but  he  chose,  like  the  sea- 
god  in  the  ^Eneid,  rather  to 
pacify  : 

"  '  Quos  ego—sed  motos  pr;i3.stat 
componere  fluctus.' " 

On  the  whole,  of  course, 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
either  admire  or  like  Lord 
Palmerston  ;  but  he  Avas  al 
most  always  ready,  in 
private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic, to  recognise  his  good 
qualities.  At  first,  indeed, 
it    was     otherwise  ;     for    he 

once  told  a  friend  how  intense  was  his  surprise  as  well  as  delight  at 
Lord  Palmerston's  reception  of  the  Letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  The 
first  time  they  met  after  publication  "vvas  in  the  House.  As  Mr.  Gladstone, 
coming  in  from  a  division,  jiassed  between  the  Treasury  Bench  and  the 
table,  Lord  Palmerston  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  greeted  him  with  a 
hearty  "Well  done!" 

The  Ministry  was  now  reconstructed.  Earl  Russell  being  Prime  Minister, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen,  Leader  of-  the  House 
of    Commons.      A    great    deal    of   curiosity   Avas  felt  and   a  Mr.  Gladstone  Be- 
great  deal    of    scepticism   exhibited    as  to    Mr.   Gladstone's    comes  Leader  of 
qualifications.     Nor  did  he  himself  underrate  the  difficulties    ^^®  ^°'^^^'  ^®^^- 
of  his  ijosition.      One    of   his  favourite  dicta    in    later  life 
bore    upon    leadership.        "It    is     a    difficidt    ta.sk,"    he    would    .^ay,    "to 
lead    the  House  of  Commons,   a  more  difficult    one  to  manage  a   Cabinet 
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Council ;  but   to   lead  an    army   in   the    field    must   be    the   most    difficult 
of  all." 

Several  new  men — Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue — were  admitted  into  the  Ministry  of  Earl  Russell ;  and  on 
December  11th  Dean  Church  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Asa  Gray  :-- 

"  .  .  .  .  "Well,  you  -will  ere  this  have  heard  of  the  issue  of  the  great  election 
fight.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  a  Quaker  becomes  the  'Right  Honourable'  and  sits  in 
tlie  Council,  only  making  an  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath.  For  the  first  time  the  Irish 
Lord  Chancellor  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  .  .  .  But  we  have  a  Ministry  of  newer  blood 
and  more  detached  from  the  old  routine  than  any  within  living  memoiy.  The  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  made  up  of  much  the  same  materials,  and  Gladstone 
will  have  a  tough  job  to  keep  it  in  order.  There  never  was  a  man  so  genuinely 
admired  for  the  qualities  which  deserve  admiration — his  earnestness,  his  deep  popular 
sympathies,  his  unflinching  courage ;  and  there  never  was  a  man  more  deeply  hated 
both  for  his  good  points  and  for  undeniable  defects  and  failings.  But  they  love  him 
nmch  less  in  the  House  than  they  do  out  of  doors."  * 

Mr.   Gladstone's  first  business  was  finance ;    and  since  the  yield  of  the 
taxes  was  increasing  at  the  same  time  that  the  national  expenditure  was 
diminishing,   there  was  once  more  a  handsome  surplus  of 
Another  Surplus,    one-and-three-quarter  millions  to  be  disposed  of.     In  pursu- 
1886.  ance  of  a  commercial  treaty  just  concluded  with  Austria 

it  was  proposed  to  repeal  what  remained  of  the  timber 
duties.  This,  with  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  pepper,  involved  a  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  £400,000.  With  the  remainder  of  his  surplus  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proposed  to  operate  upon  the  National  Debt. 

If  it  were  asked   Avhy  he  did  not  continue  his  policy  of  I'cducing  the 

income-tax,  there  woiild   be  one  simple  and   sufficient  answer.     The   yield 

of  a  penny  in  the  income-tax  had  now  risen  to  £1,400,000; 

The  Coal  Supply    ^^^^  th^  available  surjDlus  only  amounted  to  £1,350,000.     But 

ani  the  National  in  any  case  Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  have  preferred 

•  the  relief  of  the  future  to  that  of  the  present  taxpayer. 

In    1864    he  was    already   busy    converting    perpetual    into 

terminable  annuities ;   and  it  is  evident  from  the  Budget  speech  of  that 

year   that    even    then    he    was    looking    forward    to    a    reduction    of    the 

National    Debt    as    the    true    sequel    to  his    Free    Trade    measures :    "  The 

National  Debt  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  formidable  burden,  grave  and 

serious    even   in  the    midst   of    our  wealth  and  prosperity,   and  likely  to 

become  even  more  grave    and    serious    in    its  jjressure,   if   our  prosperity 

turned    out   to    be  less  permanent    and  less  stable  than    most  of    us    are 

disposed  to  believe."    His  attention  had^  also  been   drawn  to  coal  by  the 

debates   on  the  lltli  clause    ot    the    Commercial   Treaty   with   France    (in 

1800),  and  by  his  interest  in  the  Flintshire  coalfield. +      At  the  beginning 

of  18GG  Messrs.  Macmillan  sent  him  Jevons's  book  on  the  "  Coal  Question," 

in  which    that    brilliant    economist    concluded    from   geological  and  other 

*  liifc  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church,  p.  178. 

tOn  December  30th,  18G4,  a  lecture  on  the  subject  was  given  at  IMold,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  in  a  remarkiil)le  speocli,  in  which  he 
displayed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tlie  conditions  of  tlie  Flintsliire  coalfield,  and 
ended  by  saying:  "There  is  notliing  which  I,  for  one,  sliould  contemplate  with  such  appre- 
hension as  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  its  supplies 
of  coal." 
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data  "that  "we  cannot  long  maintain  onr  present  rate  of  increase  of 
consumption,"  and  that  "  tlie  check  to  onr  progress  must  become  per- 
ceiotible  considerably  within  a  century  from  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Gladstone  acknowledged  the  book  in  a  letter  dated  Windsor 
Castle,  24th  February,  1800. 

"My  dear  Sir,— I  am  not  certain  whether  I  owe  to  your  kindness  or  to  that  of  Mr. 
Jevons,  my  early  opportunity  of  perusing  his  work  on  coal ;  but  I  have  perused  it  with 
care  and  with  extraordinary  interest.  It  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and 
strengthens  the  convictions  I  have  long  entertained,  but  with  an  ever-growing  force,  as 
to  our  duty  with  regard  to  the  National  Debt.  I  think  it  is  a  masterly  review  of  a 
vast,   indeed  a  boundless,  subject. 

"But  I  feel  that  I  have  not  the  scientific  knowledge  which  alone  would  make  me  a 
competent  judge  of  the  grave  conclusions  involved  ;  and  I  sliall  look  with  the  utmost 
interest  for  other  and  weightier  opinions  upon  this  remarkable  product  of  the  English 
economic  school."* 

The  Coal  Question,  taken  up  by  Mill  as  well  as  by  Gladstone,  soon 
became  a  coal  jjanic.  The  book  was  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  undoubtedly  had  an  immediate  effect  in  developing,  if  not  detei- 
inining,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  financial  policy.  Shortly 
afterwards,  when  Professor  Jevons  paid  a  visit  to  London,  Mr.  Gladstone 
received  him  in  a  very  gratifying  manner — "  was  pleasant  and  communi- 
cative— in  fact,  talked  so  that  I  could  get  little  in."  + 

In  his  Budget  speech  of  1860,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  marked 
the  change  in  his  financial  policy  with  consummate  skill.  After  j^re- 
paiing  his  hearers  by  an  exordium  of  more  than  Gladstonian  mystery, 
he  kept  them  in  suspense  for  at  least  an  hour  while  he  discussed  the 
abolition  of  the  pepper  duty  and  the  reduction  of  the  omnibus  duty  to  a 
farthing  per  mile.  But  the  grave  emphasis  laid  on  these  and  other  ijetty 
fiscal  changes  had  a  special  rhetorical  meaning.  It  was  intended  to  enforce 
the  great  thesis  of  the  si^eech,  that  the  brilliant  period  of  fiscal  revision 
was  at  an  end  and  a  new  age  about  to  begin  in  which  public  savings 
should  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
A  long  series  of  operations  upon  the  Customs  and  Reducing  the 
Excise  duties  had  relieved  the  springs  of  industry.  The  National  DeDt,  i836. 
nation  seemed  to  be  at  the  height  of  its  ijrosperity, 
and  it  Avas  its  plain  duty,  he  insisted,  to  face  the  question  of  the  National 
Debt.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce  a  burden  which  would  weigh  so 
heavily  in  case  of  war  or  of  diminishing  trade  ;  and  he  i^ointed  out  that 
the  latter  calamity  might  easily  come  about  should  the  country  lose  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  cheap  production  of  coal.  It  was  idle,  of  course,  to 
attempt  to  put  a  duty  on  the  exportation  of  coal.|  He  proposed,  therefore, 
to  attack  the  Debt,  and  thus,  so  far  as  possible,  to  relieve  the  counti  y 
of    a    heavy    mortgage    before    the    time    arrived    for    the   decline    of   iio 

*  "  Letters  and  Journal  of  AV.   Stanley  Jevons,"  p.  218. 

t  Aboiit  tlie  same  time  Mr.  Forster  sent  his  wife  an  account  of  a  similar  experience : — 
"I  went  with  Gibson  to  Gladstone  at  ten,  and  talked  hard  with  him  till  almost  twelve. 
He  was  very  free  and  cordial,  and  let  me  talk  as  much  as  he  lets  anyone  ;  but  he  does 
as  much  of  the  talking  as  Johnny  does  little.  I  went  over  the  Reform  question  with  him, 
up  and  down,  and  I  think  he  really  took  in  what  I  said." 

X  Though,    as  Vice-Px-esident   of  the    Board  of   Trade,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed    it 
for  the  sake  of  revenue. 
2E 
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manufacturing  siipi'omacy.  Tlie  attack  ivas  to  be  inaiignrated  by  two 
operations,  called  A  and  B  respectively,  which  were  based  on  the  princiijle 
of  converting  peri^etual  into  terminable  annuities.  By  operation  A,  a 
Savings  Bank  book  aebt  of  £24,000,000,  Avhich  involved  a  charge  for 
interest  of  £720,000  a  year,  was  converted  into  terminable  annuities. 
These  would  terminate  in  1885,  involving  in  the  meantime  an  annual 
charge  of  £1,725,000.  By  operation  B,  further  stock  was  to  be  converted ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  that  if  his  proposals  were  acceiited,  £37,000,000 
of  the  National  Debt  would  be  cancelled  by  1888. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  remain  in  oftice  long  enough  to  carry  through 
these  changes.  The  success  of  the  Prussian  breech  -  loaders  at  Sadowa 
and  the  advent  of  Lord  Derbj'  to  office  in  Jiily,  1866,  put  an  end  for 
the  time  being  to  anything  so  hiunble  and  useful  as  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt.  By  the  23rd  July  supplementary  estimates  for  the 
Army,  Xavy,  and  Civil  Services  had  created  a  deficit  which  Disraeli  met 
by  abandoning  the  Savings  Bank  Bill.  However,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
let  the  matter  drop,  and  in  the  following  year  (1867)  Disraeli  thought  it 
politic  to  adopt  operation  A,  the  first  and  most  important  half  of  his  rival's 
scheme.*  Mr.  Gladstone  congratulated  Disraeli  on  having  "resisted  the  temp- 
tations to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected  ;"  and  urged  that  the  efi:orts 
to  reduce  the  Debt  should  not  be  slackened  but  redoubled,  and  that 
Ministers  should  turn  their  eyes  not  upon  Continental  nations,  "  Avhich 
were  wasting  their  resources  on  "^hat  was  either  idle  parade,  or,  worse, 
a  positive  source  of  mischief,"  but  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  believed,  and  was  acting  on  the  belief,  that  the  true  source  and 
secret  of  future  power  lay  in  a  steady  and  rapid  reduction  of  the  Debt. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  Ireland  Tvas  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
A  ^jaragraph  had  been  inserted  in  the  Address  which  Avas  intended,  said 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  opposing  an  amendment,  as  a  solemn  denunciation  of 
Fenianism.  The  discovery  that  arms  were  being  manufactured  and 
collected  pointed  to  a  Avidespread  conspiracy,  and  on 
Coercion  for  Ire-  the  17th  of  February  a  Bill  which  introduced  a  tempo- 
land,  1866.  rary  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland 
passed  rapidly  through  both  Houses.  The  policy  of 
coercion  had  become  necessary  because  the  policy  of  conciliation  had 
never  been  carefully  conceived  or  consistently  applied.  Ireland  had 
become  a  police  state  ;  and  it  Avas  to  remain  over-taxed  and  rack-rented 
under  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  an  alien  Chiirch  and  the  mundane 
economy  of  absentee  landlordism,  luitil  at  last  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
Prime  Minister,  too  late  for  loyalty  though  not  too  late  for  justice. 

But  Eai'l   Russell's  Government  had,  apart  from  Ireland,  a  task  which 

•  Glad.stone's  reputation  as  a  financier  Avas  at  this  time  .so  great  tliat  in  Parliament 
even  Disraeli  treated  him  with  the  utmost  deference.  Some  idea  of  tJie  style  and  method 
adopted  by  Disraeli  in  his  country  criticisms  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  which 
(jccurred  in  one  of  his  Ayle.sbury  speeches.  Wliat,  he  a.skcd,  had  Mr.  Gladstone  done  with 
the  Terminable  Annuities?  "It  was  a  feat  of  legerdemain,  which  exceeded  any  conjuring 
of  M.  Ilobert.  He  took  one  million  and  turned  it  into  ducks,  and  another  million  and 
turned  it  into  drakes  ;  and  for  half-an-hour  these  ducks  and  drakes  flcAv  cackling  about 
the  House  of  Commons,  till  at  last  we  got  ashamed  of  one  another  and  we  ordered 
fetrangers  to  withdraw,  and  determined  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  until  Parliament 
was  dissolved." 
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proved  beyond  its  powers.     "  Your  hands  will  be  entirely  free.      Yon  are 

pledged  probably  to  no  one,  certainly  not  to  me.     But  any  Government 

now    to    be    formed    cannot    be    wholly    a    continuation ;    it  must    be  in 

some    degree    a    new   commencement."     So    Mr.    Gladstone 

had    Avritten    to    Lord     Russell    immediately    after    Lord       A  New  Era. 

Palmerston's     death.       The     "  new    commencement "     was 

indicated  in  the  speech    from    the    Throne  — "such    imiorovements  in    the 

laws  which  regulate  the  right    of   voting    in  the  election  of  members  of 

the  House  of  Commons  as  may  tend  to  strengthen  our  free  institutions, 

and  conduce  to  the  jDublic  welfare." 

For  many  years  Parliamentary  Reform  had  been   in  a   curious  plight. 
All  parties  had  agreed  to  "  the  principle,"   i.e.  the  desirability  of  passing 
a   Bill    to    be    called    a    Reform    Bill.     But    at    this    point 
unanimity    ended.     Radicals    were    in    favour    of   manhood     Parliamentary 
suffrage.     The  bulk  of  the  Liberals  was  prepared  to  concede  Reiorm. 

— what  all  genuine  Tories  and  a  section  of  Palnier- 
stonians  violently  opposed — a  doAvnward  or  vertical  extension  of  the 
franchise.  The  General  Election  had  turned  largely  upon  this  point- 
should  the  extension  of  the  franchise  be  vertical  or  lateral?  "What 
says  Lord  Derby,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  his  ijrophet  Disraeli?" 
asked  John  Bright  of  his  constituents  at  Birmingham,  and  answered : 
"  Why,  he  says  lateral  extension  of  the  franchise  is  what  is  wanted." 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1866  may  be  regarded  as  a  personal  triumph  for 
John  Bright,  .just  as  the  Corn  Law  Bill  of  1846  may  be  regarded  as  a  personal 
triumph  for  Richard  Cobden.  Or,  again,  the  Bill  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  alliance  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright ;  and 
this  aspect  was  forcibly  brought  out  in  an  Aristophanic  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  measure  which  Disraeli  had  cunningly  i^repared  for  the 
benefit  of  the  malcontent  Whigs: — 

"  What,    then,    is    the    origin   of    this    £7  Franchise   Bill  ?      The   origin     of   it    is    this : 
that     ....     the    Chancellor  of    the    Exchequer    [Mi-.    Gladstone]    came    down  to    the 
House     one    fine     summer     morning     appropriated    to     one    of     those 
dreary    debates    on    the    £6    franchise    to    which    we    all    look     back 
with    a  feeling  of    horror— made    a    most  remarkable  speech,  in  which       ^  yfe^  Wnies™^ 
lie  established  the  franchise  on  the  rights  of  man,    and    at    the    same 
time  announced  his  conviction  that  the  working  classes  of  the  country, 
on  whom  he  pronounced  a  high  panegyric,   possessed  no  share,   or  only  an  infinitesimal 
share,  of  that  franchise ;  the  inevitable  consequence  being  that  a  large  measure  should  be 
brought  forward,  as  an  approximation  to  the  rights  of  man,  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  the 
working  classes.     That  speech  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  party  in  this  House — not 
a  numerous  party,   but  represented    by  great  talent — while  among  liis   followers  are  men 
of  activity,   intelligence,   and  experience  in  organisation.     They  have  also  a  party  in  the 
country,   not  a  contemptible  party,   though  I    think  not  a  predominant  party;    and  from 
that  moment  this  party  has  been  at  work— working  on  the  declaration  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer— checked  for  a  moment  by  the  prudence  of  Lord  Palmerston ;    but  the 
moment  he  left  us,  instantly  a  new  character  was  given  to  the  Administration,  and  the 
consequence    has    been  the  measure  we    have    now    before    us  —  a    measure    of  piecemeal 
reform."* 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  liad  introduced  the  subject  as  a 
branch  of  the  rights  of  man.  He  had  advocated  the  claim  of  working 
men  on  grounds  of  humanity.    "Are  they  not  our  own  flesh  and  blood?" 

*  Hansard,  April  27th,  1866. 
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Such  a  priuciple  ^vas  too  large  for  the  Bill.  There  was  a  dash  of  bathos 
in  the  contrast  between  pure  flesh  and  blood  and  flesh  and  blood  limited 
by  a  £7  qualification.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  introducing  the 
measure  was  a  fine  example  of  hicid  exposition.     It  was  proposed,  he  said, 

to  raise  the  constituency  in   England  and   Wales  by  400.000 

The  Reform  Bill    from  600,000  to  1.300,000 "  votes.     The  total  number  of  adult 

of  1853.  males   was  5,800,000,    so  that  if    the  Bill   were   carried  the 

proportion  of  the  voters  to  the  non- voters  would  be 
increased  to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  in  four.  The  legislative  pro- 
posals by  wliich  this  very  modest  extension  was  to  be  effected  weie 
recapitulated  hy  Mr.  Gladstone  as  follows  : — 

"The  first  is  to  create  an  occupation  franchise  in  counties,  for  houses  alone  or  houses 
with  laud,  beginning  at  £14  rental  and  reaching  up  to  the  present  occupation  franchise 
of  £50.  The  second  is  to  introduce  into  counties  the  provision  that  copyholders  and 
leaseholders  within  Parliamentary  boroughs  shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that 
in  which  freeholders  in  Parliamentary  boroughs  now  stand  for  the  purpose  of  county 
voting,  without  any  alteration  in  the  relative  amounts  of  qualification  for  household  and 
copyhold  as  compared  with  freehold. 

"  Tlie  third  is  a  Savings  Bank  franchise,  which  will  operate  in  both  counties  and  towns, 
but  which  will,  we  think,  have  a  more  important   operation  in  the  counties. 

"In  towns  we  propose  to  place  compound  householders*  on  the  same  footing  as  rate- 
paying  householders.     We  propose  to  abolish  tax  and  ratepaying  clauses. 

"  We  propose  to  reduce  £10  clear  annual  value  to  a  £7  clear  annual  value,  and  to  bring 
in  the  gi-oss  estimated  rental  taken  from  the  rate-book  as  the  measure  of  the  value,  thus 
pro  tanto  making  the  rate-l)ook  a  register. 

"We  propose  also  to  introduce  a  franchise  on  behalf  of  lodgers  .  .  .  the  qualification 
for  which  will  be  the  £10  clear  annual  value  of  apartments  without  reference  to 
furniture. 

"We  propose  to  abolish  the  necessity  in  the  case  of  registered  voters  for  residence  at 
tlie  time  of  voting. 

"And  lastly  ...  we  propose  to  follow  the  example  set  us  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  and  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  in  1859,  and  sustained  and  supported,  I 
uuLst  say,  bj'  a  gi-eat  many  autliorities,  to  introduce  a  clause  disabling  from  voting 
pcr.sons  who  are  employed  in  Government  yards  while  they  concinue  to  be  so  employed,' 

^Ir.  Gladstone  urged  that  the  Bill  was  liberal,  moderate,  and  safe, 
^linisters  had  remembered  that  "  the  limbo  of  abortive  creations  was 
peopled  Avith  the  skeletoiis  of  Reform  Bills,"  and  did  not  wish  to  add 
to  the  number  of  those  unfortunate  miscarriages.  If  they  were  accused 
of  liaving  done  too  little,  their  reply  Avas  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  suddenly  to  invest  the  working  classes  with  preponderating 
l)o\ver.  As  for  those  "  who  have  protested  almost  in  principle  "  against 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  downwards — 

"  I  would  Ijeg  them  to  consider  what  an  immense  value  there  is  in  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  for  its  own  sake.  Liljcrty  is  a  thing  which  is  good,  not  merely  in  its  fruit,s,  but 
in  itself.  This  is  what  we  constantly  .say  in  regard  to  English  legislation,  when  we  are 
told  that  afralrs  are  managed  more  economically,  more  cleverly,  more  effectually  in  foreign 
countries.  'Yes,'  we  answer,  'but  here  they  are  managed  freely;  and  in  freedom,  in  the 
free  discharge  of  jwlitical  duties,  there  is  an  immense  power  both  of  discipline  and  of 
education  for  the  people.' 

•"The  compound  householders  should  be  treated  exactly  like  the  ratepaying  house- 
liolders,"  for  "it  is  perfectly  certain  as  an  economical  truth  that  the  rates  upon  the 
liouse,  though  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  landlords,  are  ultimately  and  truly  paid 
by  the  tenants." 
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"  Wc  have  felt  that  to  carry  enfi-anchisement  below  the  present  line  was  e.ssential ; 
essential  to  character,  essential  to  credit,  essential  to  usefulness ;  essential  to  the  character 
and  credit  not  merely  of  the  Government,  not  merely  of  the  political  party  by  which  it 
has  tlie  honoiu'  to  be  represented,  but  of  this  House,  and  of  the  successive  Parliaments 
and  Governments  who  all  stand  pledged  with  respect  to  this  question  of  the  representa- 
tion. We  cannot  consent  to  look  upon  this  large  addition,  considerable  although  it  may 
be,  to  the  political  power  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  as  if  it  were  an  addition 
fraught  with  mischief  and  with  danger.  We  cannot  look,  and  we  hope  no  man  will  look, 
upon  it  as  some  Trojan  horse  approaching  the  Avails  of  the  sacred  city,  and  filled  with 
armed  men,  bent  upon  ruin,  plun- 
der, and  conflagration.  We  cannot 
join  in  comparing  it  with  that 
monstriim  infelix ;  we  cannot 
say— 

'.  .  .  .  Scandit  fatal  is  ma- 
china  muros, 
Fojta    armis  :     mediteque    minans 
illabitur  urbi.' 


/ 


/ 


.::% 


m     'I. 

1'."'  i'l; 

'  :  '^'i'}t/r  i/, 


I  believe  that  those  persons  whom 
we  ask  you  to  enfranchise  ought 
rather  to  be  welcomed  as  you 
would  welcome  recruits  to  your 
army,  or  children  to  your  family. 
We  ask  you  to  give  within  what 
you  consider  to  be  the  just  limits 
of  prudence  and  circumspection  ; 
but,  having  once  determined  those 
limits,  to  give  with  an  ungrudging 
hand.  Consider  what  you  can 
safely  and  justly  afford  to  do  in 
admitting  new  subjects  and  citi- 
zens within  the  pale  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary constitution  ;  and,  having 
so  considered  it,  do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  perform  the  act  as  if  you 
were  compounding  with  danger 
and  misfortune.  Do  it  as  if  you 
were  conferring  a  boon  that 
will  be  felt  and  reciprocated  in 
grateful  attachment.  Give  to  these 
persons  new  interests  in  the  Con- 
stitution, new  interests  which,  by 
the  beneficent  processes  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  Providence,  .shall 

beget  in  them  new  attachment ;  for  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Throne,  the 
institutions,  and  the  laws  under  which  they  live  is,  after  all,  more  than  gold  and  silver, 
more  than  fleets  and  armies,  at  once  the  strength,  the  glory,  and  the  safety  of  the  land." 


Phutu :   FniiUlU  iin^l   Vuiarr.  /:r,i,;,t,  Utrect. 
llOJiERT    LOWE    (VISCOUNT    SHERBUOOKE). 


The   Bill  was  not  favourably  received.     Sedition  began  at  once  in   the 
Liberal  ranks.      Lowe    commenced    that  famous    series  of    speeches  which 
placed"  him  for  a  single    session  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
Parliamentary  debaters  ;   and  Horsman,  though  little  better  The  AduUamitss. 
than  a   windbag,   achieved    for    the    time    being    a    similar 
vogue.      To   Horsman   belongs   the   distinction    of  priority — for  lie   at  once 
denounced   the   Bill  as  another   ijolitical    fraud  and  Parliamentary    juggle ; 
and  the  still  greater  distinction  of  eliciting  fr,om  Bright  what  Mr.  (Gladstone 
regarded    as    among    the    most    successful     of    Parliamentaiy     witticisms. 
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Bright,  wlio  gave  the  Bill  Ms  support  as  a  simple  and  Iiouest,  though 
inadequate  measure,  said  that  Horsman  had— 

"retired  into  ^vhat  may  be  called  his  political  Cave  of  Adullam,  to  which  he  invites 
everyone  who  is  in  distress,  and  everyone  who  is  discontented.  He  has  long  been 
anxious  to  found  a  party  in  this  House ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  member  at  this  end  of  the 
House  who  is  able  to  address  us  with  effect,  or  to  take  much  part,  whom  he  has  not 
tried  to  bring  over  to  his  party  and  his  cabal.  At  last  he  has  succeeded  in  hooking  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Calne  [Lowe.]  I  know  it  was  the  opinion  niany 
years  ago  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  two  men  could  make  a  party.  When  a  party 
is  formed  of  two  men  so  amiable  and  so  disinterested  as  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen, 
■we  may  hope  to  see  for  the  first  time  in  Parliament  a  party  perfectly  harmonious  and 
distinguished  by  mutual  and  unbroken  trust.  But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  it  is 
impossible  to  remove.  This  party  of  two  is  like  the  Scotch  terrier  that  was  so  covered 
with  hair  that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail."  * 

Lowe  followed  in  a  masterly  speech,  in  which  he  made  great  play  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  very  infelicitous  reference  to  the  Trojan  Horse.t  It  was 
disfigured,  however,  by  a  rather  coarse  attack  upon  the  disfranchised 
working  classes:  "If  you  want  venahty,  if  you  want  ignoi^ance,  if  you 
want  drunkenness  and  facility  for  being  mtimidated  ....  do  you  go  to 
the  top  or  the  bottom  ? "  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  XDOst- 
poned  until  April.  In  the  Easter  recess  the  Conservative  party,  meeting 
at  the  residence  of  Lord  Salisbury,  decided  to  oppose  the  Bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  mass  meetings  were  held  in  the  country  to  stipport  the 
Government,  and  at    a  great  demonstration    in    Liverpool,  on  April    5th, 

yiv.  Gladstone  pledged  Lord  Russell   and  his  colleagues  to 

Burning  stand  or  fall  by  Reform,     The  constantly  growing  cajDacity 

th 3  Boats.         of  the  working    classes  had  come  to  constitute    "not  only 

a  fitness  but  in  a  moral  sense  a  right "  to  the  franchise. 
The  Governmeiit  felt  its  responsibilitj',  and  3Ir.  Gladstone  declared  amid 
a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm — 

"  We  stake  ourselves— we  stake  our  existence  as  a  Government— and  we  also  stake  our 
political  character  on  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  in  its  main  provisions.  You  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  us  that  we  sliould  tell  you  what  we  mean,  and  that  the  trumpet  which  it  is 
our  business  to  blow  should  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  Its  sound  has  not  been,  and,  I 
trust,  will  not  be,  uncertain.  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon— we  have  broken  the  bridge,  and 
burned  the  boats  behind  us." 

On  the  12tli  of  April  Mr,  Gladstone  moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill  in  a  closely  reasoned  speech  of  great  eloquence.  After  exposing  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods  which  had  been  put  into  print  by  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Reiieic,  he  showed  the  reasonableness  of  the  claim  of  the 
working  classes,  avIio  actually  suffered  from  a  smaller  representation 
than  had  been  accorded  to  them  under  the  system  that  had  prevailed 
before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  :— 

"  Neither  must  the  House  forget  that  since  1832  every  kind  of  beneficial  change  has  been 
in  operation  in  favour  of  the  working  classes.  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  religious 
influences  were  more  active  than  in  the  period  I  now  name.    It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 

•Bishop  Wilberforcc  wrote  at  the  time  about  "Gladstone's  new  Coinniaiidnient,"  which 
was,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  Adullamy." 

t  The  quotation,  it  has  been  suggested,  probably  came  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind 
because  it  was  in  a  part  of  the  yEneid  which  he  always  knew  by  heart,  having  recited 
it  as  a  boy  at  Eton  on  the  Fourth  of  June. 
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say  that  since  that  period  the  civilising  and  training  powers  of  education  have  been  not  so 
much  improved,  as  I  might  almost  say,  brought  into  existence  as  far  as  the  m.ass  of  the 
people  is  concerned.  As  regards  the  Press,  an  emancipation  and  an  extension  have  taken 
place  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  I  will  not  believe  that  the  mass  of 
gentlemen  opposite  are  really  insensible  to  the  enormous  benefit  that  has  been  effected  by 
that  emancipation  of  the  Press,  when  for  the  humble  sum  of  a  penny,  or  for  even  less,  news- 
papers are  circulated  from  day  to  day  by  tlie  million  rather  than  by  the  thousand,  in  numbers 
almost  defying  the  powers  of  statistics  to  follow,  and  carrying  honrie  to  all  classes  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  accounts  of  public  affairs,  making  them  feel  an  interest  in  the  transaction  of 
those  affairs,  and  containing  articles  which,  I  must  say,  are  written  in  a  spirit,  with  an  ability, 
with  a  sound  moral  sense,  and  with  a  refinement  that  have  made  the  penny  Press  of  England 
the  worth j^  companion — I  may  almost  say  the  rival — of  those  dearer  and  older  papers  which 
have  long  secui'ed  for  British  journalism  a  renown  perhaps  without  parallel  in  the  world. 
By  measures  relating  to  labour,  to  police,  and  to  sanitaiy  arrangements.  Parliament  has 
been  labouring,  has  been  striving  to  raise  the  level  of  the  working  community,  and  has  been 
so  striving  with  admitted  success.  And  there  is  not  a  call  which  has  been  made  upon  the 
self-improving  powers  of  the  working  community  which  has  not  been  fully  answered. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  working  men's  free  libraries  and  institutes  throughout  the 
country ;  take,  as  an  example  of  the  class,  Liverpool.  Who  are  the  frequenters  of  that 
institute?  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  careful,  honest,  painstaking  students  who 
crowd  that  library  are  men  belonging  to  the  woi-king  classes,  a  large  number  of  whom 
cannot  attend  without  making  some  considerable  sacrifice.  Then  again.  Sir,  we  called  upon 
thein  to  be  provident,  we  instituted  for  them  Post-office  Savings  Banks,  which  may  now 
be  said  to  have  been  in  full  operation  for  four  years ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  .  .  . 
There  are  now  650,000  depositors  in  those  Savings  Banks.  .  .  .  Parliament  has  been 
striving  to  make  them  fitter  and  fitter  for  the  franchise ;  and  can  anything  be 
more  unwise  and  more  senseless  than  to  persevere  from  year  to  year  in  this  plan  and 
then  blindly  to  refuse  to  recognise  its  legitimate  upshot — namely,  the  increased  fitness 
of  the  working  classes  for  the  exercise  of  political  power?  The  proper  exercise  of  that  power 
depends  upon  the  fitness  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it.  That  fitness  you  increase  from  day 
to  day,  and  yet  you  decline,  when  the  fitness  is  admitted,  to  give  the  power." 

Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to  keep  the  Trojan  Horse  on  all  fours,  and  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  by  impeaching  an  analogy  which  Lowe 
had  drawn  from.  Herodotus  and  the  Hyperboreans.  Lowe,  replying  on 
April  20th,  the  seventh  night  of  the  debate,  made  another  brilliant 
speech,  in  which  he  argued  that,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  principles,  since  all 
were  of  one  "  flesh  and  blood,"  this  Bill  would  lead  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  all.  He  added  "one  more  excerpt"  from  the  story  of  the 
poor  old  Trojan  Horse,  after  which  he  promised  that  the  noble  animal 
should  be   "  turned  out  to  grass  for  the  remainder  of  its  life." 

This  debate,  among  the  greatest  in  our  Parliamentary  annals,   and,  in 
spite   of   classical    quotation,    one    of    the    most    passionate — for    Disi-aeli's 
imperturbable    coolness    only   inflamed    the    vehemence    of 
his   great  rival — was    concluded   on    the  morning    of    April     Disraeli's  Final 
20th.      Disraeli     made     a     last     insidious     appeal     to     the  speech, 

prejudices  of  the  Whigs  and  weak-kneed  Liberals.  He 
taunted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  his  '*  pilgrimages  of 
passion,"  and  with  his  speech  at  the  Oxford  Union  Society  in  1832,  * 
and  accused  him  of  having  become  a  confederate  of  Bright  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "Americanising"  our  institutions.  What  would  be  the  sequel 
to  this  Bill  if  passed? — 

"There  will  be  no   charm  of  tradition;    no  prescriptive    spell;   no   families   of  historic 

*See  p.  130. 
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lineage  ;  none  of  those  great  estates  round  which  men  rally  when  liberty  is  assailed  ;  no 
statesmanship;  no  eloquence;  no  learning;  no  genius.  Instead  of  these  you  -will  have 
a  horde  of  selfish  and  obscure  mediocrities,  incapable  of  anything  but  mischief,  and  that 
mischief  devised  and  regulated  by  the  raging  demagogue  of  the  hour." 

Rising  at   one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  Avind-uio  tlie  debate,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone   touched,    in    two    famous     passages,    the    high-water    mai'k    of    his 
impetuous  eloquence.     In  the    first  of    these   he    spoke    of 
The"  Banner"     his    relation  to  the  Liberal  party;    and  it  is    surely   won- 
Speech.  derful  that,  with  his  leadership  scarcely  established,  when 

a  great  majority  Avas  melting  away  before  his  eyes,  Avheii 
he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  malice  of  inferior  rivals,  when  he 
could  not  but  be  stung  by  the  defection  of  men  on  whose  support  he  might 
fairly  have  counted,  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  a  strain  the  torrent 
of  eloquence  should  have  been  directed  by  a  sense,  not  of  the  i^erfidy  of 
the  few,  but  of  the  loj^alty  of  the  many. 

"  My  position,  Sir,  in  regard  to  the  Liberal  party,  is  in  all  points  the  opposite  of  Earl 
Russell's.  ...  I  have  none  of  the  claims  he  possesses.  I  came  among  you  an  outcast 
from  those  with  whom  I  associated,  driven  from  them,  I  admit,  by  no  arbitrary  act,  but 
by  the  slow  and  resistless  forces  of  conviction.  I  came  among  you,  to  make  use  of  the 
legal  phraseology,  in  forma  23ai(^2^crts.  I  had  nothing  to  olfer  you  but  faithful  and 
honourable  service.     You  received  me,  as  Dido  received  the  shipwrecked  iEncas— 

' .     .     .     Ejectum  littore,  cgcntem 
Excepi,' 

and  I  only  trust  you  may  not  hereafter  at  any  time  have  to  complete  the  sentence  in 
regard  to  mc— 

'  Et  regni,  demons,  in  parte  locavi.' 

You  received  me  with  kindness,  indulgence,  generosity,  and  I  may  even  say  with  some 
measure  of  confidence.  And  the  relation  between  us  has  assumed  such  a  form  that  you 
can  never  be  my  debtors,  but  that  I  nuist  for  ever  be  in  your  debt." 

The  note  of  apology  and  gratitude  for  the  past  is  quickly  followed 
by  tlic  note  of  defiance  for  the  present,  and  of  confidence  in  the 
futur(; :— 

"But,  Sir,  we  are  assailed;  this  Bill  is  in  a  state  of  crisis  and  of  peril,  and  the  Govern- 
ment along  with  it.  We  stand  or  fall  with  it,  as  lias  been  declared  by  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Russell.  We  stand  with  it  now;  we  may  fall  with  it  a  short  time  hence.  If 
we  do  so  fall,  we,  or  others  in  our  places,  shall  rise  with  it  hereafter.  I  sliall  not  attemjit 
to  measure  with  precision  the  forces  that  are  to  be  arrayed  against  us  in  the  coming- 
issue.  Perhaps  the  great  division  of  to-night  is  not  the  last  that  must  take  place  in  tlie 
struggle.  At  some  point  of  tlie  contest,  you  may  possibly  succeed.  You  may  drive  u^s 
from  our  seats.  You  may  bury  tlie  Bill  that  we  have  introduced,  but  we  will  write 
upon  its  gravestone  for  an  epitaph  this  line,  with  certain    confidence    in    its  fulfilment — 

'  Kxoriafe  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor.' 

You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side.  The  great  social  forces  which 
move  onwards  in  tiieir  mig]>t  and  majesty,  and  which  Ihc  tumult  of  our  debates  does  not 
for  a  moment  imiiedc;  or  disturb  -those  great  social  forces  are  against  you;  they  are  m.ar- 
shalled  on  our  side;  and  the  banner  which  wc  now  carry  in  this  fight,  thougli  perhaps 
at  some  moment  It  may  droop  over  our  sinking  lu-ads,  yet  it  soon  again  will  fioat  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  and  it  will  be  l)orne  l)y  the  firm  liands  of  the  united  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  jjcrliajjs  not  to  an  easy,  Init  to  a  certain  and  to  a  not  far  distant  victory." 


DISRAELI    WINDING-UP    THE    DEBATE    FOli    TUE    OPPOSITION. 
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The  division  was  taken  amid  a  scene  of    tremendous  excitement,  and 

when  the  figures,   giving  a    bare    majority    of   five    for    the  Government, 

were  announced,  the  joy  of  the  Tories  and  their  Adullam- 

Tiie  Division.  ite  allies  was  loud  and  demonstrative.  Lowe  waved  his 
hat  in  triumphant  circles,  and  a  si^ectator  noticed  that 
his  white  hair  shone  brighter  than  silver,  and  that  his  complexion  had 
■deepened  into  something  like  "bishop's  purple." 

Two  minor  incidents  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  about  this 
remarkable  debate.  The  first  illustrates  the  sharpness  of  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  great  leaders  who  were  now  beginning  to  cross  swords 
•on  an  equal  footing.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  dra^^ni  an  argument  from  the 
more  democratic  municiiDal  franchise,  in  which  the  working  men  numbered 
224,000.  Was  not  that  a  dreadful  state  of  things  ?  "  Yet  there  had  been 
EQo  explosion  of  class  feeling,  nor  any  attempt  to  confiscate  property, 
nor  any  fulfilment  of  the  terrible  evils  predicted  by  the  Conservative 
party  in  1835,  the  party  who  occupied  the  seats  of  hou.  gentlemen 
opposite." 

Here  Disraeli  interposed  :     "  "WTiere  were  you  sitting  then?" 

Mr.  Gladstone :  "If  such  questions  are  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  benches  of  that  party ;  but  I  Avas  not  one  of  those 
who  siipported  the  argument.  Where  was  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
sitting  at  that  time?  He  was  not  sitting,  indeed,  for  he  did  not  sit  at 
all ;  but  he  was  standing  somewhere  or  other  in  the  interests  of  the 
'  Mountain,'  far  above  the  benches  behind  me." 

The  other  incident  is  related  by  the  late  Su'  William  Gregox'y, 
cnember  for  Galway — a  brilliant  Adullamite  : — 

"  On  the  21st  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  magnificent  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  stigmatised  that  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  who  were 
about  to  vote  for  Lord  Grosvenor's  amendment  as  'depraved  little  men.'  'Yes,'  added 
he,  laughingly,  '  and  77opaKf<cojiijoitVci  ("  crooked ")  also.'  The  same  evening,  at  Lady  Walde- 
^rave's  party,  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  It  quite  gave  me  pleasure,  when  we  were 
dividing,  to  think  I  had  in  the  other  Lobby  a  sympathiser  in  one  respect,  in  love  and 
Temembrance  of  Ai-istophanes.'  I  replied,  'I  was  so  pleased  at  hearing  an  old  friend 
quoted,  that  I  did  not  mind  the  delinquencies  you  imputed  to  us  ;  but  I  hardly  think 
the  word  napaK€Ko^fj.tvai  is  Well  expressed  by  "crooked";  I  believe  it  refers  to  coins  "badly 
struck."'    To  this  he  assented,   but  insisted  that  'crooked'  conveyed  the  meaning." 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  political  excitement  was  still  intense, 
the  doorkeeper  put  into  Gregory's  hands  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  : — 

"  April  30tli,  '66. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Gregory, — I  thought  a  little  about  the  proper  mode  of  rendering  the  word 
cTapaKCKOM/uiiVa,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  term  best  fitted  to  convey  the  meaning  was 
*  misbegotten,'  corresponding  closely  as  it  does  with  'mis-struck,'  or  'struck  awrj-,'  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  in  its  first  intention.  But  such  a  translation  was  evidently 
inadmissible,  so  I  adopted  one  which  was  simi)le,  and  seemed  near  enougli  to  the  mark. 
I  am  open  to  your  criticism,  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  I  did  not  jjroceed  in  the  matter 
lightly,  and  that  I  am  aware  of  the  responsibility  of  attempting  in  anj-  way  to  represent 
or  render  Aristophanes."  * 

There  were  only  two  courses  left  open  to  a  Goverument  ])ledgcd  to 
Reforiu.      It  must  resign  or  jDersist  in  endeavouring  to  cari-y  its  scheme. 

•  Autoljiogranhy  of  Sir  William  Gregory,  pp.  211,  215, 
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The  second  alternative  \Yas  adopted,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.  A 
Hedistribntion  Bill  was  ija.ssed  withont  opjjosition.  Several  amendments 
w^ere  defeated,  withdrawn,  or  accepted.  But  the  struggle  vras  inglorious 
if  not  humiliating ;  and  when  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Dunkellin, 
^vliicli  substituted  i-ating  for  rental  as  the  basis  for  the  borough  franchise, 
Avas  carried,  the  Government  determined  to  resign. 

At  first  the  Queen  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  her  Ministers, 
feeling  that  a  change  would  be  dangerous  on  the  eve  of  a  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia.      But  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstoue  were  resolved 
that  resignation  was  the  only  lionoui-- 
iible    course,    though  they    did   not   le- 
commend  a  dissolution, 
KesignationofEarl   on    account    of    "the 
KusseUs  Govern-    apathy  of  the  south  of 
ment,  1866.  i-r      i   '    ,  .,  .1  1 

England  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform.  They 
decided  ui^on  retirement,  because  they 
•covdd  onl>'  remain  in  office  by 
yielding,  and  if  they  yielded  they 
Avould  "inciu'  just  reproach  on  the 
part  of  the  public  as  having  aban- 
doned theii'  principles  antl  forsaken 
their  measures  on  light  and  insufficient 
ground."  *  The  fall  of  the  Ministry 
seems  to  have  at  last  roused  the  Lon- 
doners. Meetings  were  held  in  Trafal- 
gar Square,  and  on  June  28tli  thousands 
of  Reformeis  marched  in  procession  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  house  in  Carlton  House 
'Terrace.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  absent,  but 
Mrs.  Gladstone  and  other  members  of 
the    family    appeared  on    the    terrace, 

not,  as  the  Times  suggested,  to  "receive  an  ovation'"  from  "persons  of 
the  lowest  class,"  but  at  the  re(i|uest  of  some  police  officers,  who  thought 
that  if  they  would  appear  the  crowd  Avould  tlisi)erse  quietly  and 
rapidly. t 

In    October    and    November    Mr.    and    Mis.    Gladstone    were    in  Rome. 
Manning  got  wind  of  the  visit,    and  a\  rote   to  Mgr.   Talbot  : — 
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"Gladstone  is  coming;  to  Rome  in  October;  sltn^r  hbn  all  the  kindness  you  can.  I 
Sim  anxious  about  liim.  He  has  been  driven  and  p;oaded  into  extremes,  and  may  become  ver> 
dangerous.  But  for  a  long  time  he  has  been  silent  about  Rome  and  the  Temporal  Powei-. 
And  he  has  been  helping  us.  He  stayed  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning  to  support 
■our  clause  for  the  workhouse  children  at  my  request,  and  would  have  spoken  if  there  had 
heen  need." 


*  Cf.  Walpole's  Life  of  Earl  Russell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  414.  In  another  letter  to  the  Queen, 
dated  June  9th,  Lord  Russell  -said  he  "  would  ill  serve  your  Majesty's  interests  and  those 
of  the  country  if,  by  any  premature  concession,  he  were  to  expose  his  own  character 
and  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  lo.ss  of  public  confidence."  After  his  resignation  Lord 
Eussell  began  to  withdraw  from  political  life. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Daily  Neus,  June  30th   1S6G. 
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And  again, 

'"Gladstone  is  inuch  softened.  He  fuliy  holds  that  the  Holy  Father  must  be  indepenclent. 
But  his  head  is  full  of  schemes.  I  think  he  will  do  nothing  hostile.  Towards  us  in 
England  and  towards  Ireland  he  is  the  most  just  and  fargoinu;  of  all  our  public  men."  * 

Grotesque  aecoiints  of  conversations  with  the  Pope  during  this  visit  to 
Rome  were  published  by  the  Corriere  Italiano  and  other  newspapers. 
The  tem])oraI  power  of  the  Pope  was  aheady  tottering,  and  it  was  said 
that   Mr.    (Gladstone  had    sympathetically    discussed    the   vaiious  places  — 


I'll.l.lM,    IujW.N    Tllli    llVDli    I'AUK    n.\Il.IN(i-. 


including  Ireland— where  the  Pope  might  find  refugee  if  (hivcii  from  the 
Vatican.  These  absurd  reports  were  denied  at  the  time 
and  forgotten:  but  when  two  years  later  Mr.  (Gladstone 
proposed  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Chinch  he  fotnid  it 
ncccssai-y  again  to  deny  jmblicly  "that  when  at  Rome  1 
made  arrangements  Avith   the    Pope;  to  destroy  the   Chiu'ch 

Kstal)lislini('nt    in    Ireland,    with  some   other  like   matters,    being   myself  a 

Ron)an  Catholic  at  heart." 

Thiee  other  Cabinet  Ministers  wei'e   in   Rome,  and    had    audiences  with 


An  Interview 

with  the  Pope, 

1866. 


*  Mr.  Purcell's  Life  of  Manning,  vol.    ii.,   p.    378. 
course  between  Gladstone  and   Manning  in  1861. 


There    had    been   a  lenewal  of  inter- 
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the  Pope.     So  had  Mr.  Gladstone,  seated  on  a  stool  in  front  of  his  Holiness. 
The  Pope  is  believed  to  have  collated  his  impressions  afterwards  as  follows : — 

He  liked  but  did  not  understand  Mr.  Gladstone. 

He  understood  but  did  not  like  Mr.  Cardwell. 

He  liked  and  understood  Lord  Clarendon. 

He  neither  liked  nor  understood  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Lord  Derby  was  now  Prime  Minister,  but  Disraeli  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
what  followed.  He  saw  that  the  agitation  in  London  and  the  great  towns  of 
the  North  was  a  real  agitation,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
Reform  could  not  be  long  postponed.  Now  that  the  Hyde  "Dishing"  the 
Park  railings  had  been  pulled  down,  why  should  not  Reform  wwgs,  1867. 
be  carried  by  the  Tories  ?  Only  a  man  whose  political 
conscience  was  a  blank  could  have  tried ;  only  a  man  whose  i)olitical 
courage  was  an  unlimited  quantity  could  have  succeeded.  Divested  of  the 
one  and  invested  with  the  other,  Disraeli  usurped  Radicalism,  dished 
Whiggism,  and  edvicated  Toryism.  Prom  that  time  the  Conservative  party, 
liaving,  in  Lord  Cranborne's  words,  "borrowed  the  ethics  of  the  political 
adventurer,"  and  having  learned  at  the  appropriate  moment  to  sink  its 
l^rejudices,  ceased  to  be  '"'  stupid."  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unprepared  for  this 
sudden  jjiece  of  strategy,  and  during  the  whole  session  of  1867,  he  w^as, 
comparatively  speaking,  under  a  cloud,  appalled  by  his  rival's  successful 
audacitj^  "aw^ed  by  his  diabolical  cleverness."  Besides,  as  Lord  Houghton 
pointed  out,  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  had  been  a  genuine  collapse  ;  and 
the  '•  real  fervour  of  conviction  "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  shown,  though 
it  had  won  him  the  attachment  of  300  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  inspired  horror  among  the  historical  and  retrospective  Liberals. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  the  Reform  question  remained,  Disraeli  could  not 
be  said  to  have  been  governing  with  a  minority ;  and  as  the  Reform 
"Resolutions"  with  which  he  opened  the  session  of  1867  were  of  a  perfectly 
innocuous  type,  and  as  the  "Ten  Minutes"  Bill  which  was  substituted, 
under  ijressure,  was  at  first  mild  and  intricate  and  unwoikable,  the 
leader  contrived  to  let  his  followers  down  gradually.  Of  the  first  proposals 
Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  said  (at  Liverpool,  OctolDer  14th,  1868)  that  they 
would  actually  have  "  narrowed  and  lowered "  the  influence  of  the  working 
classes.  "  True  100,000  w^orking  men  would  have  been  enfranchised ;  but 
there  ^vas  another  iDrovision,  under  the  name  of  the  dual  vote,  which 
Avould  have  "  doubled  in  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes  of  this 
countrj'  the  votes  of  300,000  persons."  Disraeli's  great  object  was  to  pass 
such  a  Reform  Bill  as  would  be  a  useful  advertisement  for  himself  and 
his  party  at  the  General  Election,  which  could  not  be  far  distant;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  "vvas  essential  to  agree  with  the  majority. 

A  biography  which  attemi^ted  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  session  of  1807 
would  probably  be  tedious  and  certainly  inaccurate.  In  any  case,  Disraeli 
])layed  the  first  i)art.  He  was  the  obliging  manager.  It  was  not  a  question 
■which  should  "decide  the  fate  of  Ministries;"  it  was  "not  for  the  wx'al 
of  England  that  this  settlement  should  be  delayed."  Accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  system  of  checks  and  "  fancy  franchises "  as 
a  system  of  frauds,  Disraeli  genially  invited  the  OjDpositiou  to  reform  his 
Reform  Bill—"  act  with  us  cordially  and  candidly  ;  you  will  find  on  our 
side  complete  reciprocity    of    feeling."      Earl    Russell    and    Mr.    Gladstone 
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were  positively  alarmed  at  the  facilities  offered.  The  former  recalled  a 
saying  that  "  the  concessions  of  the  Whigs,  which  Avei'e  once  concessions 
to  intelligence,  were  now  concessions  to  ignoi'ance  "  ;  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
noted  with  alarm,  when  the  Bill  reached  its  final  shape,  that  n  few  thousand 
agricultural  labourers  would  be  enfranchised  under  it !  *  When  the  Bill 
went  into  Committee,  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  bind  the  Committee  by 
Instructions.  Forty  or  fifty  Liberals  and  Radicals,  including  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant  Duff  and  Professor  Fawcett,  objected  to  the  policy,  and  formed  a 
Cave  Avhicli  was  compared  to  the  cave  of  the  Adullamites.  In  consequence, 
Mr.  Gladstone  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  leadership,  though  he 
"would  still  be  ready  to  serve  when  a  suitable  occasion  presented  itself. 
But  the  Tea-room  party,  as  they  were  called,  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it, 
and  soon  repented  of  their  independence.  On  the  22nd  of  AjDril  Mr.  Bright 
si3oke  out  on  the  subject  at  Birmingham : — 

"I  will  venture  to  say  this,  that  since  1832  there  has  been  no  man  of  the  official  rank 

or  class  who    has   imported    into  this  question    of    Reform    so    much  of    earnestness,    so 

much  of  zeal,  as  has  been  imported  during  the  last  two  years  by  the 

present  leader   of  the   Liberal   party.      Who  is  there    in  the  House    of 

^5,:    ^^^^*   ^^^    Commons     who      equals      him     in     the     knowledge     of     all     political 

Party  questions  ?     Who    equals    him    in    earnestness  ?      Who    equals    him    in 

eloquence?    If    these    gentlemen,   who    say    they    will    not    follow  him, 

have    anyone  who  is    equal,   let    them    show  him.      If  they  can  point 

out  any  statesman  who  can  add  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  stature  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 

let  them  produce  him." 

He  compared  the  action  of  the  Tea-room  paity  to  that  of  a  coster- 
monger  and  a  donkey  upsetting  a  great  express  ti'ain,  and  treated  it 
as  a  revival  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  thrown  out  the  Liberal 
Government  and  "  an  honest  and  an  acceptable  Bill."  In  a  few  days 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  persuaded  that  he  was  the  real  and  only  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party.    From  that  time  there  Avas  no  open  mutiny. 

As  the  spriiig  advanced  the  debates  became  warmer  and  Avarmer.  In 
May  that  difficult  and  mysterious  jjersonage,  the  Compound  Householder^ 
made  his  appearance  again.  On  the  11th  of  that  month 
The  Compound  Mr.  Gladstone  made  an  angry  speech  to  a  provincial 
Householder  again,  deputation  about  "the  absurd,  lirejiosterous,  and  mis- 
chievous distinctions  of  personal  rating "  contained  in 
the  Bill.  If  they  were  carried  he,  for  his  jjart,  would  not  passively 
accept  the  law,  but  would  endeavour  by  all  legitimate  means  to  alter 
it.  Disraeli  referred  to  this  in  the  House  by  an  allusion  to  "sioouters 
of  stale  sedition."  However,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  way.  In  spite  of 
Lowe's  desperate  appeal  to  "  the  gentlemen  of  England  Avith  their 
ancestry  behind  them  and  their  posterity  before  them,"  personal  payment 
of  rates,  the  last  "principle"  upon  Avhicli  Disraeli  pretended  to  stand,  Avas 
pia(;tically  abolished.  The  change  came  aboiit  as  follows.  The  Liberals 
had  been  denouncing  the  refusal  of  a  Aote  to  the  compounders  as  a  thing 
almost  too  Avicked  for  Avords.  Ministers  Avere  equally  emphatic  and 
api)ar(;ntly  ('(|ually  determined  that  the  one  principle  Avhich  they  had 
not  abaiKioiicd  should  be  maintained.     One  night  the   House  had  emptied, 

*  The  Reform  Hill  of  1867,  carried  witliout  any  mandate  from  the  country,  is  certainly 
a  good  illustration  of  the  vuluelessness  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  check  upon  constitu- 
tional changes. 
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as  xisual,  at  the  dinnei^  hour.  Mi\  Disraeli  I'ose  at  aboiit  nine  o'clock.  There 
seemed,  he  said,  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  compound 
householders  should  have  votes.  He  himself  liad  no  strong  views,  but  the 
Opposition,  it  appeared,  had.  The  question  was  of  little  importance,  and 
for  tlie  sake  of  expediting  his  Bill  he  was  quite  ready  to  accommodate 
the  O]}position.  About  an  hour  later  the  House  began  to  fill.  Most  people 
Avere  highly  amused  by  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  thrown  over 
his  colleagues.  Not  so  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  was  furiously 
indignant,  and  thundered  at 
Disi-aeli's  ignorance  of  his 
own  Bill.* 

On  July  15th,  after  bitter 
and  indignant  speeches  from 

C  r  a  n  b  o  r  n  e 

The  Reform  Bill    and  Lowe,  the 

Passed,  1367.       Reform    Bill 

jD  a  s  s  e  d  its 
Third  Reading  and  a  month 
later  i-eceived  the  Royal  As- 
sent. For  the  time  being- 
Disraeli  Avas  tiiumphant ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  boasted 
that  he  would  "  hold  down  " 
his  rival  "  for  twenty  years." 
For  the  next  few  months, 
indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas 
comparatively  subdued.  On 
August  8tli  he  wrote  to  a 
correspondent  in  New  York 
admitting  that  his  attitude 
had  been  Avrong  in  the 
struggle  between  North  and 
South  ;  "  yet  the  motive  Avas 
not  bad." 

Parliament    assembled    on 
NoA'ember  19th  on  account  of 
a  jiroposed  Abyssinian  expedition, 
becoming  very  dangerous,  and  Mr 
policy  on  the  subject  of  Irish 


AVKKNETH    MECHANICS*    INSTITUTE,    OLDHAM. 


The   agitation   in   Ireland,   Avas    again 
Gladstone  asked  for   a  declaiation  of 
Land  Tenure.      He  also  questioned  the  em- 
ployment of  Indian  troops  in  Abyssinia.      But  Mrs.  Disraeli  AA^as  very  ill, 
and    Mr.    Gladstone   chivalrously    abstained   from    political 
hostilities.     He  AA'as  already  preparing,  hoAA^ever,  for  a  ncAV       Speeches   in 
and    A'ictorious    campaign.     ,The    first    note    Avas   struck   on   Lancashire,  1867. 
December  18th,  Avlien  he  opened  a  mechanics'  institute  at 
Werneth,     a     suburb    of    Oldham,     and     made     thiee     speeches    on    that 
on.e  tlay.      An  achh-ess   Avas    i^reseiited   to  him    by  the    mayoi-,    aldermen, 


*  Cf.,  for  the  hi.story  of  the  1867  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone'.s  speech  at  Liverpool 
October  14th,  1868.  Mr.  Glad.stone  carried  out  his  views  completely  in  1869  by  the  Poor  Rate 
Assessment  and  Collection  Act  (32  and  33  Vict.,  c.  41). 
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and  burgesses,  putting  education,  the  condition  of  Iieland,  and  national 
expenditui-e  as  the  foremost  questions.  As  to  Irehuid  Mr.  Gladstone 
said:  "We  must  not  get  on  the  high  horse  and  say  we  will  entertain 
no  questions  "with  regard  to  the  measures  of  relief  until  what  is  called 
Fenianism  is  extinguished.  No  ;  when  you  attack  social  evils,  don't 
attack  them  in  their  manifestations,  but  attack  them  in  their  roots  and  in 
their  causes."  The  increase  of  expenditure  was  to  be  deplored  and  resisted, 
"  because  public  economy  is  associated  with  public  virtue,  and  because 
extravagance  in  public  establishments  is  associated  with  bribery  and  the 
extension  of  jDolitical  Adces."  As  to  education,  he  said,  speaking  in  the 
evening,  that  he  entertained  a  sanguine  hope  that  "  what  we  called  the 
religious  difficulty,"  Avhich  stood  in  the  Avay  of  an  extension  of  popular 
education,  "might  be  got  over."  He  Avould  not  tliscuss  in  detail  the 
means  by  which  "an  equal  system"  might  be  formed,  but  expressed  the 
ojjinion  that  a  Bill  introduced  in  the  previous  yeai-  by  Bruce  and  Forster, 
further  considered  and  matured,  would  offer  a  practical  basis  on  which 
they  might  hope  to  proceed. 

Many  disclosures  damaging  to  Trades  Unions  had  been  made  before 
Commissioners  recently  appointed.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  the  people  of 
Oldham  that  he  would  speak  out  freely  on  the  subject.  "  The 
Trades  Unions,  name  of  trades  unions  has  within  the  last  six  or  twelve 
months  come  under  a  shade  darker  than  any  that  has  rested 
upon  it  for  a  long  time."  In  the  first  place,  he  laid  it  doA\'n  as  a  principle 
that  the  association  of  working  men  in  general  is  desirable— much  A\as 
to  be  said  for  it  and  nothing  against.  But  what  of  sti'ikcs?  A  strike,  he 
said,  involves  interference  Avith  contracts  and  diminishes  tlie  total  fund  of 
Avealth  for  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  increase  the  Avork- 
iug  man's  share  of  that  fund ;  and  it  A^•as  in  one  A\ay  "  of  enoiinous 
adA'antage  to  society,"  because  "of  all  the  stimulants  and  incentives  to 
amendments  in  machinery,  none  are  equal  to  strikes.  .  .  .  Finally,  I 
think  eA'ery  sensible  man  Avill  feel,  as  it  used  to  be  said  of  competition 
in  raihvays,  by  making  ucaa^  lines,  that  the  threat  of  conqietition  Avas 
better  in  many  respects  than  the  making  of  neAA^  lines,  so  it  may  be  that 
the  threat  and  the  fear  of  a  strike  Avill  do  more  good  than  a  strike, 
and  lead  to  mutual  concessions  Avhich  the  strike  itself  Avould  fail  to 
achieve." 

AN'ith    rules    in    restraint  of   industry   Mr.    Gladstone    dealt  in    a    very 

suuunary    fashion.       "1    shall  venture  to    say  Avitli    great    deference,  but 

Avith  great  confidence,  that  all  rules  in  I'estraint  of  labour 

Rules  in  Restraint  and  industry  made  by  any  iniion,  association,  or  authority 

of  Industry.  Avliat(n'er  are  bad  from  begimiing  to  end."  He  gave  as 
instances  rules  prohibiting  Avomen  and  children  from  com- 
])c(iiig  wilii  men,  rules  limiting  apprentices,  and  rules  prohibiting  piece- 
work.    In  short — 

" 'i'lic  Aviiolc  attempt  to  reduce  labour  to  a  unifonu  standard.^  to  make  all  men  equal,  to 
luing  the  p;ood  labourer  down  to  the  level— I  Avon't  say  of  the  Avorst,  but  of  the  middllnp: 
laiK)Uier— is  the  greatest  injury  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  lal)()urin,L^  class  could  wish  to 
liave   inflicted  upon   it.      The  best  condition  of  thin.s^s  for   the  labourinj^  classes  is  that  in 

*  It  was  jxiintcd  out  to  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  that  a  minimum  need  not  mean  a 
uuiforiii  liitc  of  waf^e.s. 
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AThich  it  shall  be  easiest  foi-  the  able  or  the  diligent  man  to  rise  out  of  them.  That  is  the 
state  of  things  most  honourable  to  the  labouriiif!;  classes ;  and  that  is  the  state  of  things 
that  will  keep  life  and  warmth  and  vigour  and  energy,  and  the  si)irit  of  progress,  of  im- 
provement, of  duty  and  of  honourable  competition  alive  among  its  members." 

Mr.  Gladstone  welcomed  every  extension  of  machinery.  H(^  lik(Ml 
to  hear  of  oi-ders  being  sent  abroa-d,  because  av(^  should  tievei-  gt^t  on 
it'  foreign  UMtioiis  did  not  keep  "  ti-eading  on  our  heels."  It  was  n,  sikh'cIi 
of   ronarkable   coin-age.      Seldom   does   m.  dcjuocratic   leader   on   tlu>   ev(;  of 

a  gi-eat  campaign  think  it  his  duty 
to  convey  an  unpahi table  warning 
to  a  large  section  of  newiy  enl'ran- 
chised  voters. 


HAAVAHDKN    CAtiTI.i:, 


rhotn  : 
I'llOM    TIIK    SOCTH-WKST. 


I\Ir.  Gladstone  spent  tlie  Christmas  at  TTawarden.  As  he;  was  watching 
the  felling  of  a  tree  a  splinter*  i\e,w  into  his  eye,  (tansing  foi-  somc^  time 
nuicii  pain  and  incoivvenience.  By  tlu;  .'Jrd  of  Fcibruai'y,  1808,  how(^vei', 
he  was  able  to  give  the  villagers  a  I'eruiy  Reading  from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

On  .January  14tli,  1S()S,  a  meeting  of  trades  unionists  was  held  at  Bell  Inn, 
Old   Bailey,  to  consider  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at   Oldham 
and  some  correspondence  arising  out  of  it.      Mr.  Gladstone   Action  of  Trades 
])ad  offered    "  either  to  receive  and  consider  any  Avritten    Unionists.  1868. 
«Iocument  in  answer  to  what  I  have  said,  or  to   hear  any 
arguments  from   persons    who   might    be    appointed    by    stich    a    meeting 
as  is   intended,   and  freely  to  converse   with  them   in  a  friendly  spirit  as 
2f 
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lueu  who  have  a  couimoii  object  in  view,  under  the  condition,  however, 
that  they  would  be  good  enongli  to  select  and  state  those  proiDositions  of 
mine  which  they  might  consider  to  call  for  animadversion."  He  denied 
having  made  any  speech  "denunciatory  of  trades  unions";  indeed,  at 
Oldham  he  had  stated  that  "  unions  of  working  men  were  rather  to  be 
commended  than  otherwise."  The  meeting  decided  that  it  was  most 
imjDortant  that  all  misunderstandings  should  be  removed  between 
themselves  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  "Erroneous"  Avas  there- 
fore substituted  for  "  denunciatory,"  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  deputa- 
tion should  be  selected  to  interview  Mr.  Gladstone.    Eight  delegates  were 

chosen,  among  them  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  Mr.  George  Potter, 

A  Deputation  to    and    the    meeting   took  place   on    Tuesday,   February  18th. 

Mr.  Gladstone,      gi^^  %\^q  artisans  who  had  come  to  insti'uct  Mr.  Gladstone 

found  that  they  were  mere  children  in  his  hands.  Even, 
on  questions  relating  solely  to  trades  unions,  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  be 
teacher  rather  than  pupil.  One  passage  in  the  discussion  excited  great 
attention.    Mr.  Gladstone  said  :— 

"  I  believe  there  are  rules  among  masons  to  the  effect  that  the  stone  which  is 
quarried  may  not  be  'dressed,'  as  it  is  called,  in  the  quarry  itself,  but  must  be  taken  to 
the  place  where  it  is  put  in  the  building.  Now,  is  it  possible  as  a  matter  of  reason  to 
denounce  too  strongly  such  a  rule  as  that  ?  It  is  a  rule  worthy  of  savages.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  Corn  Law  a  bit  worse  than  that.  It  is  waste  of  human  labour.  It  is 
refusing  to  make  God's  gifts  go  as  far  as  He  intended  them  when  you  require  labour 
to  be  done  in  accordance  with  such  a  useless  regulation.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  a  trade  union  regulation  or  not."  (Mr.  Potter  and  some  other  members  of  the  deputa- 
tion, "No.">     "I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

It  turned  out  that  this  was  a  regulation  made  by  a  number  of  local 
branches,  and  affecting  18,000  or  20,000  masons,  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
substantially  right.  The  incident,  which  was  reported  in  the  daily  press, 
illustrates,  if  it  did  not  actually  prompt,  a  witticism  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Robert  Lowe  and  also— very  much  less  plausibly— to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself:  "Deputation  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying  many 
but  not   signifying  much." 

The  delegates  went  away  greatly  pleased  with  their  reception.  "Mr. 
Gladstone,"  said  Mr.  Potter,  a  few  days  afterwards,  "had  met  the  depvita- 
tion  like  a  statesman,  and  had  stated  his  own  views  in  an  honest  and 
straightforward  manner."  On  one  point  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  complete 
satisfaction.  "I  have  not  a  word  to  say,"  he  declared,  "against  regu- 
lations imi)Osed  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  social 
considerations." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  not  only  the  real  but  also  the  titular  leader 
of  the  Libeial  jmi-ty.  Lord  Russell  had  formally  announced  his  resignation 
at  Christmas.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  his  attachment  and  regard  in  an 
affectionate  and  courtly  letter :  "  So  long  as  you  have  been  leady  to 
lead  I  have  been  ready  and  glad  to  follow.  ...  I  trust  the  remainder 
of  my  political  life,  which  I  neither  expect  noi'  desire  to  be  very  long, 
may  be  jjassed  in  efforts  which  may  have  your  countenance  and  ap- 
proval." At  the  end  of  February  Lord  Deiby  resigned  the  Premier- 
ship, and  Disraeli  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen  and  at  once  formed  au. 
Administration.  Thus  the  two  great  contemporaries,  natural  opponents, 
born  leaders,  became  almost  simultaneously,  by  an  appropriate  coincidence, 
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the  formal  and  acknowledged  rnlers  of  tlie  two  great  parties  into  which 
the  English  political  world  tends  and  Avishes  to  be  divided.     The  coniniejit 
of   Lord    Chelmsford — who,   as  Mr.    Russell    obsei'ves,*  had 
been   "abruptly    dismissed"    from    the    Chancellorship    by   The  Rivals  Face 
Disraeli — upon   the    new   Ministry  was    very  brief.      "  The         to  ^^.ce. 
old  Government  was  the  Derby  ;    this  the  Hoax." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  not  long  to  be  "hoaxed"  or  "held  down." 
He  was  consolidating   his  forces  for  a  grand   attack.     On  March  18th  the 
signal  was   given  by   an  outburst  of   social  activity.      Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Gladstone  entertained   a   distinguished  company    Preparing  for  a 
at  Carlton  House  Terrace  and  afterAvards  held  a  large  re-  spring, 

ception,    which  was   attended    by    the    Premier    and    Mrs. 
Disraeli.      On  the  following  afternoon  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Earl  Granville, 
Chichester  Fortescue,  Bi-and,   Bright,   Cardwell,  and  a  few  others  met  at 
their  leader's  house  to  discuss  the  future  policy  of  the  Liberal  pax'ty. 

The  result  of  this  consultation  was  soon  to  appear.     On  February  19th 
a    Church  Rates  Abolition    Bill,  introduced    by  Mr.   Gladstone,  had   been 
read  a  second  time  after  an  important  speech  from  its  promoter,  in  which 
he  hinted  his  conviction  that  the  Irish  Establishment  had 
completed  its  term.      On  March  IGth,  in   a  debate  on  the    The  Irish  Estab- 
state   of   Ireland,   he  was  more  explicit ;    for  he  expressly  lishment  Doomed, 
referred  to  his  speech  on  Mr.  Dillwyn's  motion  in  1865,  and 
reaffirmed  the  opinion  then  for  the  first  time  expressed  in  public — that  the 
Irish  church   "as  a  State  Church,"  must  cease  to  exist.     And   he   added 
eloquently — 

"  If  we  be  prudent  men,  I  hope  we  shall  endeavour,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  contingencies  of  a  doubtful  and  possibly  dangerous  future.  If  we  be 
chivalrous  men,  I  trust  we  shall  endeavour  to  wipe  away  the  stains  which  the  civilised 
world  has  for  ages  seen,  or  seemed  to  see,  on  the  shield  of  England  in  her  treatment  of 
Ireland.  If  we  be  compassionate  men,  I  hope  we  shall  now,  once  for  all,  listen  to  the  tale 
of  woe  which  comes  from  her,  and  the  reality  of  which,  if  not  its  justice,  is  testified 
by  the  continuous  migration  of  her  people— that  we  shall  endeavour  to 

'  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  from  her  brain. 
Pluck  from  her  memory  the  rooted  sorrow.' 

But,  above  all,  if  we  be  just  men,  we  shall  go  forward  in  the  name  of  truth  and  right, 
bearing  this  in  mind— that  when  the  case  is  proved,  and  the  hour  is  come,  justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied." 

On  March  23rd,  after  his  consultation  Avith  the  leading  members  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  three  Resolutions,  the  fli'st  declaring 
the   necessity  for   the    disestablishment  of   the  Church    of 
Ireland,    the    second    the    expediency    of    suspending    the        The  Three 
exercise  of  public  patronage  in  connection  with  the  same.  Resolutions,  i£C8. 
and  the  third  praying  that  her  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
■disposed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Paiiiament  her  interest  in  the  tem- 
poralities    of     the    Irish    Church.       It    is   amusing     to    trace     Disraeli's 
-contortions.    Should  he  accept  the  ncAV  policy  and  earn  the  friendship  of 
Rome,  or  appeal  to  Protestant  prejudices?    He  must  "quiz"  the  Irish  crisis 
somehoAv.      Bright  compared   him  to  Addison's  mountebank,   who  offered 
to  sell  x>ills  to  the  country  people  Avliich  AA'ould  be  A^ery  good  against  eai'th- 
quakes.       But  Avlicn  almost  simultaneously   the  Roman  Catholics  refused 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  p.  196. 
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his  offers  and  his  enemy  came  ont  of  ambush,  Disraeli  had  to  declare  him- 
self against  Disestablishment ;  and  a  mild  amendment  to  Mr,  Gladstone's 
Resolutions  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Stanley,  son  of  the  ex-Premier,  and 
Foreign  Secretai-y. 

On  March  30tli  the  debate  began.  Mr.  Gladstone  first  asked  that  tlie 
Resolutions  be  read,  and  then  spoke  elocjuently  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  failure  of  the  Irish  Establishment.  *  Disraeli's  reply  was  very 
feeble,  but  one  sentence  indicates  the  quarter  in  which,  after  balancing 
chances,  he  had  determined  to  look  for  votes  : — "  The  High  Church 
Ritualists  and  the  followers  of  the  Pope  have  been  long  in  secret 
combination,  and  ai^e  noAV  in  open  confederacy."  The  policy  was 
amplified  in  an  elaborate  letter  dated  "  Hvighenden  Manor,  Maundy 
Thursday."  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  oiDtimism  was  justified  and  his  oppor- 
tunism successful.  The  attack  xipou  the  Irish  Cliurc]i  recalled  the  Whigs 
and  Avavering  Libei-als.  Lowe,  "  emerging  from  his  cave  or  some  more 
cynical  habitation,"  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  favour  of  the  Resohitions, 
and  Lord  Russell,  waiving  his  preference  for  concurrent  endowment,  gave 
them  his  moral  siipport.  Stanley's  amendment  was  defeated 
by  331-270,  and  the  first  of  the  Resolutions  carried  by  The  First  Resolu- 
330  to  265.  Disraeli  refused  to  resign,  saying  that  he  had  tion  Passed, 
advised  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  the  autumn. 
Meanwhile,  to  the  intense  indignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  proposed  to 
continue  in  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  full  of  confidence,  and  had  already 
begun  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  measure,  as  a  published  letter  to 
Lord  Westbury  clearly  sho^^s. 

The   Government   suffered   defeats   almost  daily.      Mi-.   Gladstone's  Sus- 
pensory Bill,  to  prevent  for  a  limited  time  any  new  appointments  in  the 
Church    of    Ireland,    jjasscd    the    House   of    Commons,    but 
was    throAvn    out    by    192    votes    to    97    in    the    House    of    The  Suspensory 
Lords,    and    the    door   was    thus    opened    to    ecclesiastical  ^i^^- 

jobbery.    It  was  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  fault  that  during  its 
last  days  the  Church  which  he  had  set  himself  to  i^urify  was  allowed  to 
forget  the  aether  in  order  to  choke  itself  in  dust  and  bury  itself  in  the  earth. 

Disraeli's  idea  of   giving  a  charter  to  a  Roman  Catholic  University  in 
Ireland  had  been  hastily  dropped.     It  had  oft'ended  friends  without  pro- 
Initiating  enemies.     The  success  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  was  the  one 
bright  spot    on  the    Ministerial    horizon,  and   even    that    was  spoiled    by 
stagy  extravagance.    Napier,  said  Disraeli,  had  hoisted  the  standard  of  St. 
George  upon  the  niOTintains  of  Rasselas,  and  had  "  led  the  elephants  of  Asia 
bearing   the    artillery  of    Europe  over  broken  passes    which    might    have 
startled  the  trapper  and  appalled  the  hunter  of  the  Alps." 
Tawdry  braggadocio  !    Yet  this,  with  a  tasteless  affectation        Parliament 
of  royal  favour,  was  all  that  Disraeli  had  to  furnish  him    Dissolved,  i868. 
against    the    coming    elections.       On    July    31st    the    last 
Parliament    elected  under  the  Reform    Bill    of    1832   was    i^rorogued,    and 
the  Golden  Age  of  Liberalism  began  to  dawn. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 


•  For  the  peroration  see  pp.  503-4. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Budget  Speech— Some  Specimens  of  liis  Eloquence— His  Retirement 
in  1875— His  Intervention  in  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  Debates — Turning 
upon  Sir  William  Harcourt — A  Reminiscence  of  1877 :  A  Supreme  Oratorical 
Triumph— The  High- Water  Mark  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Orator}'  :  The  Bradlaugh 
Debates — The  Speeches  Introducing  the  Home  Rule  Bills— Piloting  the  Second  Bill 
through  Committee—"  Drawing  Gladstone  "—His  Magnanimity— Bantering  Mr. 
Chamberlain — His  Memorial  Eloquence — His  Last  Speech  in  the  House — His  Elo- 
quence compared  with  Pitt's — His  Action— His  Sarcasm— Lashing  Mr.  Chaplin — Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  Compared  as  Orators— Mr.  Gladstone's  Superiority  to  all 
Rivals— His  Delightful  Causeries—A  Master  of  Every  Weapon  of  Parliamentary 
Warfare. 

RARELY  in  biographical  history  is  it  possible  to  trace  the  career  of 
a  great  orator  to  the  springing  board  of  a  particular  speech.  It 
has  been  shown  liow  the  fame  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Refornt 
Bill  of  1832,  delivered  before  the  Oxford  Union,  filled  all  the  colleges  ; 
how,  rejoort  of  it  being  carried  to  Clumber,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
made  a  note  of  so  promising  a  young  man,  and  when  the  General  Election 
ensued,  his  Grace  "selected"  him— Mr.  Gladstone,  even  in  1832,  was  nice 
in  his  distinction  of  words,  and  would  not  admit  "nominated" — as  candi- 
date for  his  pocket  borough  Newark. 

The  attention  Mr.  Gladstone  commanded  in  the  mimic  senate  of  Oxford 
was  instantly  bestowed  upon  him  at  Westminster.  The  long-accepted 
assertion  that  his  maiden  speech  was  on  the  question  of  slave  labovir  in 
the  West  Indies  is  disposed  of  in  an  earlier  cliapter.  Nevertheless,  the 
speech  delivered  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1833,  on  the  slave  question,  being 
a  more  elaborate  performance,  and  dealing  with  a  larger  subject,  seems  to- 
have  obscured  inemory  of  the  eailier  effort  even  among  contemporaries 
present  at  both.  It  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  others  dealing: 
with  the  tojncs  of  the  day.  His  speech  in  the  Don  Pacifico  debate,  iu 
the  session  of  1850,  planted  his  steadily  advancing  footsteps  in  the  first 
rank  of  Parliamentary  orators  and  debaters.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
then,  as  in  later  years,  he  set  himself  to  wrestle  with  what  Avas  not 
yet  knoAvn  as  the  "jingo"  spirit.  A  further  coincidence  to  be  noted 
in  this  speech  is  his  use  of  the  phrase  Peace  with  Dignity,  which  many 
years  after  found  perhaps  unconscious  echo  in  the  more  famous  phrase 
Peace  with  Honour. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Budget  speech,  forerunner  of  a  series  whose  brilliancy 

was  equalled  only  by  tlie  substantial  benefits  accruing  to  the  nation  from 

the  scliemes  they  ixnfolded,  was  delivered  on  the  18th  of 

The  First  Budget   Ai)ril,  1853.     It  was  a  masterly,  far-reaching  scheme,  dealing 

Speecli.  ^)^^^  boons  to  all  classes  by  the  magic  manipulation  of  what 

at  tlie  outset  was  a  trifling  surplus  just  exceeding  £800,000. 

The  speech  occupied  five  hours  in  the  delivery,  an  ordeal  cheerfully  born© 

by    the    entranced    audience.      When   the   still    young    Chancellor  of   the 
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Exchequer  resumed  his  seat  the  prolonged  cheering  from,  both  sides  assured 
him  of  triumph.  "  These  are  our  proposals,"  he  said,  in  the  peroration 
then  inevitable  with  any  important  speech  from  either  front  bench  : — 

"They  may  be  approved,  or  they  may  be  condemned,  but  I  have  this  full  confidence* 
that  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  sought  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  ;  that  we  have  not  concealed  those  difficulties  either  from  ourselves  or 
from  others ;  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  counteract  them  by  narrow  or 
flimsy  expedients ;  that  we  have  prepared  plans  Avhich,  if  you  adopt  them,  will 
go  some  way  to  close  up  many  vexed  financial  questions,  which,  if  not  now  settled, 
may  be  attended  with  public  inconvenience  and  even  with  public  danger,  in  future 
years,  and  under  less  favourable  circumstances ;  that  we  have  endeavoured  in  the  plans 
we  have  now  submitted  to  you  to  make  the  path  of  our  successors  in  future  years  not 
more  arduous,  but  more  easy;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  Avhile  we  have 
sought  to  do  justice  to  the  great  labour  community  of  England,  by  furthering  their 
relief  from  indirect  taxation,  Ave  have  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to  piit  one  class 
against  another.  We  have  felt  we  should  best  maintain  our  own  honour,  that  we  should 
best  meet  the  views  of  Parliament,  and  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  by 
declining  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction  between  class  and  class,  by  adopting  it  to 
ourselves  as  a  sacred  aim  to  diflfuse  and  distribute  the  burdens  with  equal  and  impartial 
hand.  We  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  by  proposals  such  as  these  avc  contribute, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  not  only  to  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  but  to 
knit  the  various  parts  of  this  great  nation  yet  more  closely  than  ever  to  that  Throne 
and  to  those  institutions  under  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live." 

Citations  from  his  speech  on  moving  the  Resolutions  on  which  the 
Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  was  subsequently  based,  and  from 
that  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  will  testify  to  the 
empyrean  heights  at  which  his  eloquence  soared  when  he  Avas  deeply 
moved.  The  first  of  these  speeches  Avas  delivered  on  March  13th,  1868  ; 
the  second,  on  introducing  the  Lan(:  Bill,  on  February  15th,  1870.  On 
the  Irish  Church  resohttions  he  said : — 

"  There  are    many  who  think  that    to  lay  hands   upon  the  National  Church  Establish 
ment  of  a  country  is  a  profane  and  unhallowed  act.     I  respect  that  feeling,  I  sympathise- 
with  it,  while  I  think  it  my  duty  to  overcome  and  repress  it.    But  if 
it  be  an   error  it  is  an  error  entitled  to  respect.      There  is  something   The  Irish  Churcti. 
in  the  idea  of  a  national  establishment  of  religion,  of  a  solemn  appro- 
priation of  a  part  of  the  Conamonwealth  for  conferring  upon  all  Avho  are  ready  to  receive  it 
what  we  know  to  be  an  inestimable  benefit  ;  of  saving  that  portion  of  the  inheritance  from 
private  selfishness,  in  order  to  extract  from  it,  if  Ave  can,  pure  and  unmixed  advantages 
of  the  highest  order  for  the  population  at  large,   there   is  something  in  this  so  attractive 
that  it  is  an  image  that  must  ahvays  command  the  homage  of  the  many.    It  is  somewhat 
like  the  kingly  ghost  in  Hamlet,  of  which  one  of  the  characters  of  Shakespeare  says: — 

'  We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.' 

But,  Sir,  this  is  to  view  a  religious  establishment  vipon  one  side  only,  upon  what  I  may 
call  the  ethereal  side.  It  has  likewise  a  side  on  earth.  .  .  .  The  Church  Establish- 
ment, regarded  in  its  theory  and  in  its  aim,  is  beautiful  and  attractive.  Yet  Avhat  is 
it  but  an  appropriation  of  public  property,  an  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labour  and 
of  skill,  to  certain  purposes,  and  unless  these  purposes  are  fulfilled  that  appropriation 
cannot  be  justified.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  must  set  aside  fears  Avhich 
thrust  themselves  upon  the  imagination,  and  act  upon  the  sober  dictates  of  our  judg- 
ment. I  think  it  has  been  shoAvn  that  the  cause  for  action  is  strong— not  for  precipi- 
tate action,  not  for  action  beyond  our  powers,  but  for  such  action  as  the  opportunities 
of  the  times  and  the  condition  of  Parliament,  if  there   be  but  a  ready  Avill,    Avill  amply 
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and  easily  admit  of.  If  I  am  asked  as  to  my  exijcctations  of  the  issue  of  this  struggle 
I  begui  by  frankly  avowing  that  I,  for  one,  would  not  have  entered  into  it  unless  I 
believed  the  linal  hour  was  about  to  sound — 

'Venit    summa   dies   et   ineluctabile  fatum.' 

The  issue  is  not  in  our  hands.  "What  we  had  and  have  to  do  is  to  consider  well 
and  deeply  before  we  take  the  first  step  in  an  engagement  such  as  this ;  but,  liaving 
entered  into  the  controversy,  there  and  then  to  acquit  ourselves  like  men,  and  to  use 
every  effort  to  remove  what  still  remain  of  the  scandals  and  calamities  in  the 
relations  which  exist  between  England  and  Ireland,  to  make  our  best  efTorts,  at  least, 
to  fill  up  with  the  cement  of  human  concord  the  noble  fabric  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  folloT\ang  is  the  final  passage  of  his  speech  on  iutroduciiig  ^vhat 
proved  to  be  a  succession  of  Irish  Land  Bills : — 

"If  I  am  asked  what  I  hope  to  eflfect  by  this  Bill,  I  certainly  hope  we  shall  effect 
a     great    cliange    in     Ireland.     But    I     hope     also,     and     confidently     believe,     that    this 

change  will  be  accomplished  by  gentle  means.  Every  line  of  the  measure 
Irisli  Land.  has  been  studied  with  the  desire  that  it  shall  import  as  little  as  possible 

of  shock  or  violent  alteration  into  any  single  arrangement  now  existing 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  done.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  miich  to  be  improved  on.  What  we  desire  is  that  the  work  of  this  Bill  should 
be  like  the  work  of  Nature  herself,  when  on  the  face  of  the  desolated  land  she  restores 
what  has  been  laid  waste  by  the  wild  and  savage  hand  of  man.  Its  operations,  we  believe, 
will  be  quiet  and  gradual.  We  wish  to  alarm  none ;  we  wish  to  injure  no  one.  AVhat 
we  wish  is  that  where  there  has  been  desi^ondency  there  shall  be  hope ;  where  there 
has  been  mistrust  there  shall  be  confidence ;  where  there  has  been  alienation  and  hate 
there  shall,  however  gradually,  be  woven  the  ties  of  a  strong  attachment  between  man 
and  man.  This  we  know  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  The  measure  has  reference  to 
evils  which  have  been  long  at  work.  Their  roots  strike  far  back  into  bygone  centuries. 
It  is  against  the  ordinance  of  Providence,  as  it  is  against  the  interest  of  man,  that 
immediate  reparation  should  in  such  cases  be  possible.  One  of  the  main  restraints  of  mis- 
doing would  be  removed  if  the  consequences  of  misdoing  could  in  a  moment  receive  a 
remedy.  For  such  reparation  and  such  effects  it  is  that  we  look  from  this  Bill;  and 
we  reckon  on  them  not  less  surely  and  not  less  confidently  because  we  know  they  must 
be  gradual  and  slow ;  and  because  we  are  likewise  awai-e  that  if  it  be  poisoned  by 
the  malignant  agency  of  angry  or  of  bitter  passions,  it  cannot  do  its  proper  Avork.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  hope  of  its  entire  success,  it  must  be  passed — not  as  a 
triumph  of  party  over  party  or  class  over  class ;  not  as  the  lifting  up  of  an  ensign 
to  record  tlie  downfall  of  that  which  lias  once  been  great  and  powerful — but  as  a 
common  work  of  common  love  and  goodwill  to  the  common  good  of  our  common 
country.  With  such  objects  and  in  such  a  spirit  as  that,  this  House  will  address  itself  to 
the  worlc  and  sustain  the  fceble  efforts  of  the  Government.  And  my  hope,  at  least, 
is  high  and  ardent  that  we  shall  see  our  work  prosper  in  our  hand,  and  that  in  that 
Ireland  which  we  desire  to  unite  to  England  and  Scotland  by  the  only  enduring  ties — 
those  of  free-will  and  free  affection— peace,  order,  and  a  settled  and  cheerful  industry 
will   diffuse  their  blessings  from  year  to  year,  from   day   to  da}%   over  a  smiling  land." 

When  the  Parliament,  fruit  of  the  General  Election  in  February,  1871, 
met  for  tlie  despatch  of  business,  the  decimated  and  disheartened  Liberal 
raembcr.s  were  summoncMl  by  the  customary  circular  letter  signed  b.y  Mi". 
Gladstone.  It  was  promptly  followed  by  the  first  of  two  famous  letters  to 
"My  dear  Granvilk;,"  in  Avhicli  the  tlefeated  chief  aiuiounced  that  "at  my 
age  I  must  I'cserve  my  entire  freedom  to  divest  myself  of  all  the  responsi- 
))iliti(!S  of  leadersliip  at  no  distant  time."  This  is  one  of  the  lii'.st  public  rc- 
ferencc's  to  advniiciiig  years,  as  compelling  thoughts  of  retirement,  xised  by 
Mr.  (iladstone,  then  in  his  .sivty-fourth  year.  Twenty  years  Inter,  again 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  charge  of  a  liotly  contested  measure, 
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the  reference  in  slightly  varied  form  became  habitual.     "At  my  time   of 
life"  was  a  phrase,  Avritten  or  spoken,  constantly  in  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  spring  of  1874  Mr.  Gladstone  deliberately 
contem])lated  retirenaent  from  the  political  arena,  a  decision  formally  and 
finally  coninuniicated  to  Lord  Granville  on  the  18th  of  January,  1875.  At 
the  ojiening-  of  the  session  of  1874,  the 
oratoi-  -who  for  more  than  a  cpiaiter  of 
a  century  filled  a.  foremost  place  in  the 
assembly,  almost  ostentatiously  eschew  ed 
it.  Occasionally  he  looked  in  at  (^iies- 
tion  time,  but  was  careful  by  miniite 
details  of  dress  and  conduct  to  indicate 
the  casual  nature  of  his  appearance.  He 
did  not  advance  along-  the  Front  Oppo- 
.sition  Bench  beyond  the  modest  end 
aligned  Avitli  the  Sjjeaker's  footstool. 
Avhere  ex- Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasui'.\' 
and  formei-  Under-Secretaries  blush  un- 
seen. He  invariably  brought  with  him 
not  only  stick  and  gloves,  but  his  hat, 
^vhich,  for  the  first  time  A\ithin  memory 
of  members  of  less  than  thirty  years' 
standing,  he  wore  whilst  the  Speaker 
^vas  in  the  chair. 

This  abstention  from  daily  attend- 
ance, made  all  the  more  striking  the 
orator's  sudden  savoo])  down  upon  the 
House  with  all  his  ancient  lires  ablaze. 
The  incursion,  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  July.  1874,  when  younger  mem- 
bers were  beginning  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  leaving  town,  chanced  in 
connection  A^itli  the  Public  Worship  Re- 
gulation Bill.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Tait,  inti'oduced  the  measm-e 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  througli  Avhich 
it  quietly  passed.  When  it  came  doAvn 
to  the  Commons,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney.  the  Government  suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly developed  a  keen  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  personally  espoused 
its  cause,  describing  it  in  a  memorable  phi-ase  as  "  designed  to  put  down 
Ritualism."  Sir  William  Harcourt,  anticipating  a  line  of  conduct  taken 
at  an  equally  late  x^ei'iod  of  a  session  tAventy-four  years  latei',  joined 
hands  across  the  table  AA'ith  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Gladstone  entered 
the  lists  armed  Avith  that  sheaf  of  resolutions  Avhich  had  for  him  at- 
traction as  irresistible  as  the  "  three  courses."  As  in  those  July  days, 
Avhen  the  town  Avas  fading  under  stress  of  a  jjrolonged  season,  he  stood 
at  the  table  fulminating  Avith  flashing  eyes  and  magnificent  gestures 
against  the  Bill  thus  strangely  fa\oured,  it  AAas  i)ei'ceived  that  the  old 
lion  was  not  dead  nor  cA^en  sleeping.  Not  long  had  the  new  members  been 
kept  Avaiting  for  a  taste  of  the  great  oiator's  quality. 
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Personal  interest  liis  reappearance  gave  to  the  debate  was  heightened 
by  the  attitude  of  an  old  lieutenant,  whose  knightly  spurs,  one  of  the 
ex-Premiers  latest  gifts  to  his  colleagues,  still  shone  with  the  gloss  of 
newness.  At  this  new  turn  in  the  history  of  the  Liberal  j^arty,  there 
were  passing  some  marked  courtesies  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sii' 
William  Harcourt,  observed  Avith  anuised  interest  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ex-Solicitor-General  publicly  hailed  the  Conservative  Premier 
as  "  a  leader  of  this  House  wlio  is  proud  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

of  whom  the  House  of  Commons  is 
in-oud."  ""  We  may  well,"  he  con- 
tinued, swinging  about  to  turn  his 
Inick  upon  his  old  cliief  sitting  at- 
tenti\-e  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
beach,  ""  leave  the  vindication  of 
the  reputation  of  this  famous  as- 
sembly to  one  who  will  well  know 
how  to  defend  its  credit  and  its. 
dignity  against  the  ill-advised 
lailing  of  a  rash  and  rancorous 
tongue." 

That  there  might  be  no  doubt  as 
to  who  was  thus  assailed,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  proceeded  to  reply 
to  Mr.  (iladstone's  sjieech,  pouring 
contumely  and  scorn  on  its  erudi- 
tion, its  wide  and  intimate  ac- 
(luaintance  Avith  the  dark  ])laces  of 
canon  law.  He  Avould  have  none 
of  such  subtleties,  insisting  on  ar- 
guing the  (question  on  the  grcmnd 
of  common  sense  and  conuuon  law. 

This  scene  happened  on  a  Friday. 
It  Avas  ha  If- past  ten  Avhen  Sir  Wil- 
liam  rose,  an  hour  at  Avhich,   Avhen 
del)ate   is   interesting,    the   House   is 
accustomed    to   pi'esent    a    crowded.   oA^en    hilarious,   appearance.      Nothing- 
the  Avhite-neckticd  gentry  ojjpositc;  had  ]iartaken   of  at  dinner   gave   them 
such   keen  enjoyment  as   this  belabouring  of  the  ex-Premier  by  one  of  his 
own  young  men.      Mr.  (dadsttme  bided  his  time.      It  came  fiAC  days  later, 
when   Sir    AVilliam    Harcoui't    att(Mn))ted   to  rt>i)ly  on  those 
Turning  upon  Sir    very    lines    he    had    scoiii fully    deprecated.      >Mr.    (Jladstone 
William  Harcourt.    ^y.^^^    down    upon    him    with    crushing    rapidity    and    foi'ce. 
"  I    confess,"    said    he.    in    one    of    his     happiest    debating 
efforts,      '"I      greatly     admire     the      manner     in     Avhich     the     hon.      and 
learned    gentleman  "     the    Hous(>    \vas    (piick    to    note    the    significance    of 
this    distant    mo(l(!    of    icference    to    a    formei-    colleague  -  "  has    used    his 
time  since    Friday   night.      On    Friday    night    he    was,  as  he    says,   taken 
l)y  surprise.     The   lawyer  Avas  tak(>n  by  surprise,  and  so  Avas  the  ])rofessor 
of  law  in  tlie  University  of  ('anihridge.     The  lawyer  Avas  taken  by  sxu'prise^ 
and,    in   conse(|nence,     he?   had    nothing    to   deliver    to  the    House   excejjt   a 
series  of  propositions   on  which  1   Avill  not  comiHcnl {^''inding  that  he- 
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has  delivered  to  the  House  most  extraordinary  propositions  of  law  and 
history  that  Avill  not  bear  a  moment's  examination,  my  lion,  and  learned 
friend  has  had  the  opportunity  of  spending  four  or  five  days  in  better 
informing  hiinself  upon  the  subject,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  come  dowrb 
to  this  House,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  display  and  develop  the- 
erudition  he  has  thus  rapidly  and  cleverly  acquired.  Human  nature  could 
not  possibly  resist  such  a  temptation,  and  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  has- 
succumbed  to  it  on  this  occasion." 

In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  proposing  a  public  funeral 
to  Mr.   Gladstone,   Mr.   Arthur  Balfour  finely  said— 

"I  suppose  each  one  of  us  who  have  had  the  good  fortvine  to  be  able  to  watch  any  part, 
of  his  wonderful  careei-  mu.st  liave  in  his  mind  some  particular  example  which  seems  to 
him  to  embody  the  best  and  the  greatest  excellences  of  this  most  excellent  member  of 
Parliament.  The  scene  which  comes  back  to  my  mind  is  one  relating  to  an  outworio/ 
and  half-forgotten  controversy,  now  more  than  twenty  years  past,  in  which,  as  it  happened, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  placed  in  the  most  difficult  position  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to- 
occupy — a  position  in  which  he  finds  himself  opposed  to  the  united  and  vigorous  forces  of 
his  ordinary  opponents,  but  does  not  happen  at  the  moment  to  have  behind  him  more 
than  the  hesitating  and  somewhat  timid  sympathy  of  his  friends.  On  this  particular 
occasion  I  remember  there  was  one  of  those  preli:ninary  Parliamentary  debates — I  ought, 
to  say  series  of  debates — which  preceded  the  main  business  of  the  evening.  In  this  Mr.. 
Gladstone  had  to  speak  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times,  and  it  was  not  until  hour 
after  hour  had  passed  in  this  preliminary  skirmish  in  a  House  Iiostile,  impatient,  and 
utterly  wearied,  that  he  got  up  to  present  his  case  with  that  conviction  that  he  was 
right  which  was  his  gi-eat  strength  as  a  speaker  in  or  out  of  the  House.  I  never,  Sir, 
shall  forget  the  impi-ession  that  speech  left  on  my  mind.  As  a  niere  feat  of  physical 
endurance  it  is  almost  unsurpassed ;  as  a  feat  of  Parliamentary  courage,  Parliamentary 
skill,  Parliamentary  endurance,  and  Parliamentary  eloquence,  I  believe  it  will  always 
be  unequalled." 

The  episode  which  thus  dwelt  in  the   memory  of   the    Leader    of   the 
House  in  the  session  of  1898  dates  back  to  the  session  of  1877.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone, called   from  his  retirement  by    the    irresistible    cry 
that    wailed    over    the    blood-stained    plains    and    harried        a  Notable 
hamlets    of    Bulgaria,   resumed    constant    attendance    upon         Triumph, 
the    House    of    Commons.      In    spite  of   Lord   Hartington's 
official  position,   he  inevitably  resumed  the   real  leadership  of  the  Oppo- 
sition.    His  return  was  viewed  with  mixed  feelings  on  the  benches  to  the- 
left  of  the  Speaker.      There  was  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that   it  was 
hardly  fair  to  Lord  Hartington,   who,   in   obedience  to  the  call  of  duty, 
had,  at  a  time  of  apparently  hopeless  depression,  undertaken  the  leader- 
ship.    He  had  fulfilled  his  part  patiently,   with  a  certain  massive  dignity. 
For    the    lost    Leader,    who    had    voluntarily,    in    the    hour    of    defeat, 
abdicated,  now  to  come  back  and  supersede  the  nominal  Captain  of  the 
Opposition  -was  a  condition  of  things  that,  naturally  and  properly,  grated 
on  the  feelings.      Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Avhilst  the  sight  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone storming  in  the  van  had  the  effect  of  closing  up  the  ranks  of  the- 
Ministerialists,  it  further  disorganised  a  political  party  whose  most  con- 
spicuous quality  is  not  cohesion. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  read  at  the  table  the  text  of  the  Five  Resolutions 
he  proposed  to  move,  the  slight  cheering  on  the  Opposition  benches  made 
more  marked  the  ominous  silence  that  brooded  over  that  quarter  of  the 
House.     The  Resolutions  expressed  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct 
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of  the  Ottoman  Porto,  and  declared  that  until  guarantees  on  behalf  of 
the  subject  populations  were  forthcoming,  Turkey  should  bo  deemed  to 
have  lost  all  claim  to  receive  either  the  material  or  moral  support  of  the 
British  Crown.  At  this  time  of  day  the  idea  of  the  British  Crown 
proposing  to  extend  either  material  or  moral  support  to  the  Sultan  is  so 
remote  from  actuality  that  the  mere  suggestion  is  startling.  It  was  very 
different  in  the  spring  of  1877,  Avhen,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  since  admitted, 
he  and  his  political  friends,  at  the  time  supported  by  the  preponderance 
of  public  opinion,  were  '-putting  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse."  Not  for 
the  first  time  in  his  political  career,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  twenty  years  ahead 
of  public  opinion.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  then  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ]ierceiving  the  disintegrating  possibilities  of  the  Five  Resolutions 
moved  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  cheerfully  set  apart  a  day  for  their 
consideration.  Ko  sooner  was  this  done  than  Sir  John  Lubbock,  then 
ranking  as  the  safest  of  Liberals,  was  put  up  to  give  notice  to  move  the 
previous  question. 

This  happened  on  the  SOtli  of  April,  1877.  A  week  later,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  moving  the  Resolutions,  Mr.  Gladstone  came  down  to  find 
the  House  peopled  as  it  only  is  on  rare  occasions.  Outside,  at  the  gates  of 
Palace  Yard,  a  crowd,  long  waiting  his  coming,  hailed  with  ringing  cheer 
the  man  who  had  already  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of  the  masses  by  the 
magnificent  orations  in  which  he  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  hapless 
Bulgaria.  There  was  no  echo  of  the  applavise  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  accordance  with  ordinary  usage,  as  soon  as  questions 
were  over  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  risen  and  commenced  his 
speech.  Before  he  found  his  opportunity  much  happened,  irritating, 
embarrassing,  fatal  to  any  but  the  supromest  orator.  First  of  all  Sir 
George  (then  Mr.)  Trovolyan  rose  from  below  the  gangway  and  asked 
Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  objection  to  vary  the  terms  of  his  second 
resolution.  The  Ministerialists,  shrewdly  i^erceiving  in  this  the  sign  of  an 
arrangement  botAveen  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  perturbed  friends,  riotously 
cheered.  The  hilarious  demonstiation  was  renoAved  when,  Mr.  Gladstone 
assenting,  Lord  Hartington  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Resolutions  and 
advised  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  Ministerialists,  assembled  in  large  numbers  and  in  high  spirits  in 
expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  Gladstone  flouted  by  his  own  party,  did  not 
conceal  their  mortification  at  the  iinexpected  turn  of  events.  The  modifica- 
tion of  the  second  lesolution  accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  merely 
verbal.  It  was  a  golden  bridge  built  with  the  object  of  enabling  the 
Leaders  of  the  Ojjjiosition  to  cross  over  and  join  the  man  whom  a  week 
earlier  they  had  tried  to  slay  Avitli  a  stony  stare.  There  followed  a  scene 
that  might  well  burn  itself  into  the  generous  memory  of  the  young 
member  for  Hoitford,  Avhom  at  the  time  none  thought  to  see  in  the  seat 
of  the  Leader.  AN'henever  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  at  the  table  AA'ith  intent 
to  o])en  his  si)coch,  Conservative  gentlemen  of  the  standing  of  Mr.  Greene, 
Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Bontinck  ("Big  Ben")  rose  in  succession. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  they  managed  to  harry 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  fully  half  an  liour.  So  surely  as  ho  stood  at  the  table, 
one  or  otlier  —  at  one  inoment  all  three  —  Averc  on  their  feet,  rising  to  a 
point  of  order.  If  there  had  been  marshalletl  behind  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
united  and    enthusiastic   body   of    followers,   this   badgering  Avould  hardly 
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have  been  possible.  A  burst  of  angry  indignation  would,  at  any  rate, 
liaA'e  materially  shortened  it.  As  it  was,  he  stood  practically  alone  in 
his  Avhole-hearted  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Bulgarians.  Warned  by 
the  growing  murmur  out  of  doors,  his  former  colleagues  found  it  expedient 
mot  to  range  themselves  in  open  opposition  to  him.  But  at  least  they 
would  not  support  him  with  their  cheers. 

It  was  seven  o  'clock  when,  the  resources  of  obstruction  exhausted,  Mr. 
<}ladstono  was  permitted  to  embark  upon  his  siieech.  Beyond  the  irritation 
iind  exliaustion  attendant  upon  this  baiting,  he  was  handicapped  by 
the  period  of  the  sitting  now  reached.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
House  of  Conunons  enables  one  to  realise  the  difference  between  rising 
■to  deliver  an  important  speech  at  five  o'  clock  in  the  afternoon  and  having 
"the  opportunity  postponed  till  seven  o'clock.  These  accumulated  difficulties 
anade  greater  the  triumph  that  followed.  The  orator  spoke  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  right  through  the  dinner-hour,  a  period  ordinarily  fatal 
■to  the  most  entrancing  eloquence.  At  the  beginning  the  unruly  conduct  of 
members  oj^posite  ^vas  renewed.  Gradually,  as  he  proceeded,  the  spell  of 
his  oratory,  the  fire  of  his  righteous  indignation,  overcame  everything. 
"When  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  Speaker  rose  to  submit  the  first 
Resolution,  it  was  some  moments  before  the  latter  could  make  his 
voice  heard  above  the  tumult  of  cheers  that  filled  the  House.  Two 
•days  after  the  Resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table,  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  division  made  by  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  tinctured  by  despondency,  i^roduced  a  list  of 
•eighty-nine  members  who  were  certain  to  follow  him  into  the  division  lobby, 
rseveii  beiug  marked  as  wavering.  On  the  eve  of  the  division,  Mr.  Gladstone 
■contributed  another  speech,  his  rising  now  being  greeted  by  prolonged 
•cheering  from  the  Opposition.  When  the  figures  were  announced  it  appeared 
that  223,  x^ractically  the  full  muster  of  the  Opposition,  had  gone  with  him 
into  the  division  lobby.  Rarely  in  Parliamentary  history  has  such  a 
victory  been  won  by  any  orator  against  overwhelming  odds. 

This  nari-ative  goes  some  way  in  the  direction  of  sustaining  Mr.  Balfour's 
vicAV  that  here  we  have  the  climax  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary speaker.     For  my  part  I  am  disjiosed  to  fix  upon 

The  Bradiaugii    the  Bradlaugli  debates  as  the  epoch  upon  which  the  future 
Debates.  historian  will  dwell  Avith  fullest  appreciation.     There  Avere 

coiniected  with  it  circumstances  almost  terrible  in  their 
intoisity  and  i)athos.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,  his  writings— as  finally 
illustrated  in  that  noble  document  his  last  will  and  testament— and  above 
all  his  daily  life,  testified  to  his  devotional  habits  of  mind,  the  spirituality 
•of  his  character.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  admission  to  the  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  claimed  for  him  by  the  electors  of  Northampton  Avas  challenged 
•on  tlie  si)ecific  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Almighty  (jJod.  Such  a  frame  of  mind  in  any  intelligent  luunan  being  AA'as 
■as  shocking  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  it  Avas  inexplicable,  not  to  say  unnatiu^al. 
It  proved  too  much  for  Lord  Randolph  Cliurchill,  Sir  Henry  Wolff",  and 
.Sir  Jolui  Gor.st.  They  entered  upon  a  crusade  against  the  atheist  as 
iintiriiig,  as  implacable,  as  any  achievement  of  the  ancient  Inquisition. 
By  the  si(i(;  of  the  avowed  atheist,  facing  these  sturdy  Christians,  stood 
JMr.  (j!ladst(jiie. 

Ajjart  from   personal  convictions  and    i^rcdilections,  the  cour.se  adopted 
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by  liim  as  rreniier  involved  enormous  sacrifices.  The  Fourth  Party  and  the 
•Conservative  OpiDOsition,  who,  with  the  significant  exception  of  tlie  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  John  Holker,  joined  in  the  protest  against  the  claim 
to  make  affirmation,  were  not  alone  in  their  repugnance  to  Mi-.  Brad- 
laugh.  As  successive  divisions  showed,  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  followers, 
fresh  from  the  polls  where  victory  had  been  won  by  the  glamour  of  his 
name,  proved  contumelious.  Soon  there  ^vas  presented  the  curious  spectacle 
of  the  Premier,  nominal  captain  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  retiring, 
so  to  speak,  to  a  back  seat  when  the  Bradlaugh  question  in  its  many 
phases  came  up,  leaving  the  leadership  of  the  House  to  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  In  this  opening  session  of  the  Parliament  of  1880-5,  the 
Liberal  painty  suffered,  in  connection  with  the  Bradlaugh  affair,  a  blow 
from  which  the  Administration  never  Avholly  recovered.  Mr.  Gladstone  knew 
the  price  he  paid  for  doing  what  he  held  to  be  right.  But  then,  as  six 
years  later  Avhen  he  was  faced  Avith  the  Home  Rule  problem,  he,  not 
counting  the  cost,  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

The  peculiar  and  i^ainful  difficulties  of  the  situation  brought  out  in 
fuller  force  the  splendour  of  his  oratorical  gifts.  "  I  have  no  fear  of 
atheism  in  this  House,"  he  said  in  the  course  of  his  sijeech  on  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Affirmation  Bill,  brought  in  after  three  years' 
wrangling  around  the  Bradlaugh  question  : — 

"Truth  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  however  little  oui'  feeble  vision  may 
be  able  to  discern  the  means  by  which  God  may  provide  for  its  preservation,  we  may  leave 
the  matter  in  His  hands.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  firm  and  coui-ageous  application  of 
every  principle  of  equity  and  of  justice  is  the  best  method  we  can  adopt  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  influence  of  truth.  I  must  painfully  record  my  opinion  that  grave  injury  has 
been  done  to  religion  in  many  minds— not  in  instructed  minds,  but  in  those  which  are 
ill  instructed  or  partially  instructed,  and  which  have  large  claims  on  our  consideration— in 
consequence  of  steps  which  have  unhappily  been  taken.  Great  mischief  has  been  done 
in  many  minds  through  tlic  resistance  ofl'ered  to  a  man  elected  by  the  constituency  of 
Northampton,  which  a  portion  of  the  people  believe  to  be  unjust.  When  they  see  the 
profession  of  religion  and  the  interests  of  religion  ostensibly  associated  with  what  they  are 
deeply  convinced  is  injustice,  they  are  led  to  questionings  about  religion  itself.  Unbelief 
attracts  a  sympathy  which  it  would  not  otherwise  enjoy,  and  the  upshot  is  to  impair 
those  convictions  and  that  religious  faith  the  loss  of  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  iu- 
■expressible  calamity  which  can  fall  either  upon  a  man  or  upon  a  nation." 

The  lofty  tone  of  this  exquisite  i^assage  loervades  all  the  long  series 
of  contributions  to  a  memorable  and  prolonged  debate.  Almost  his  noble 
eloquence  achieved  the  desired  end.  The  overwhelming  majority  against 
which  through  three  years  he  struggled  to  do  justice  to  a  man  whose 
views  were  abhorrent  to  him  was  finally  reduced  to  three.  After  this 
Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  the  combat.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  take  his  seat  as  member  for  Northamj)ton  with  the  tacit 
■consent  of  a  powerful  Conservative  Ministry,  unchallenged  by  the  party 
Avhich,  four  years  earlier,  had  hounded  hun  out  of  the  House  and  hustled 
him  down  the  stairway  into  Palace  Yard.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  on  his 
<leath-bed  when  news  came  to  him  that  the  House  of  Commons,  luider 
Gonservative  predominancy,  had,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  erased 
from  the  order  book  the  resolution  carried  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Randolph  Chm-chill,  declaring  that  "Charles  Bradlaugh,  having  taken 
the  oath,  is  as  dead." 

When,  in  the  early  days  of  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  crown  his 
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task  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland  by  bestowing  Home  Rule  upon  the  country, 
he  was  long  past  the  age  at  which,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  man's  life  is 
but    labour   and    sorrow.     "  My  time    of  life "  lacked   only 
The  Home  Rule    three  years  of  fourscore.     For  a  man  whose  life  for  half  a 
Debates,  century  had  been   one   of    incessant  labour    it  would  have 

sufficed  if  he  hatl  been  ccjntent  to  make  the  round  of 
his  official  duties  as  easy  as  iK)ssible.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year  deliberately  luidei'took  what  Avas  perhaiDs  the  most  arduous 
task  even  of  his  Avonderful   career.      Here  again,  as  hapiiened  in  the  case 

of  his  duel  Avitli  Mr.  Disi'aeli's  Govern- 
ment on  the  Eastern  Question,  had  he 
been  backed  by  a  united  party  his 
load  AA'ould  liaA^e  been  greatly  lightened. 
His  first  direct  moA'ement  on  the  path 
of  Home  Rule  Avas  marked  by  the 
breaking  up  of  his  Cabinet,  the  disin- 
tegration of  his  party,  the  severing  of 
life-long  friendshijis,  and  the  bursting 
aiound  him  of  a  storm  of  contumely 
that  must  have  been  startling  CA'en  to 
his  long  and  A'aried  experience.  The 
thanes  fled  from  him.  His  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  Avere  those  of  his  oaa'u 
household.  But  he  abated  lujt  one  jot 
of  heart  or  hojie. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  18S(),  in  a  speech 
that,  measured  by  the  clock,  occupied 
three  hours  and  a  half  in  deliA'ery,  and 
was  a  inarA'el  of  lucid  exposition,  cogent 
argument,  and  lofty  appeal,  he  unfolded 
his  scheme  for  endoAving  Iri'land  Avith 
Home  Rule.  The  disclosure  hastened 
and  extended  the  desertions  from  his  flag.  He  deliA'ered  another  great 
sjjcech  on  the  Second  Reading.  But  the  cause  Avas  ho]jeIess.  Returned  at 
the  General  Election  in  December,  1885,  Avith  a  majority  only  two  votes 
short  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Conservatives  and  Rarnellites,  he  saAV 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  188(5  throAvn  out  by  a  majority  of  thirty,  albeit 
the  Irish  Nationalists  A-oted  Avith  him  to  a  man. 

This  was  more  than  defeat.  It  Avas  a  rout.  It  resulted  in 
exclusion  from  office  for  six  years,  a  period  he  ()ccui)ied  in  prejiaring 
for  fresh  efCorts.  When,  as  he  avoAved  at  Oxford,  speaking  on  the  eve 
of  the  session  of  1878,  his  puri^ose  day  and  niglit,  Aveek  by  Aveek,  month 
by  month.  Avas  tf)  counterwoik  Avliat  Ik;  believed  to  be  the  i)ini)ose  of 
Lord  Beacoiisiiejd  in  the  Eastern  Question,  he  embarked  upon  Avluit  proA'ed 
to  be  th(!  first  of  a  series  of  memorabh;  oratorical  cann)aigns  in  Midlothian. 
l'\-ice(l  in  tlie  summer  of  18!)2  l)y  the  prospect  of  a  (Jeneral  Election  upon 
Avhicli  dcpendetl  his  last  hope  of  carrying  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  he  once 
more  turned  his  face  nortliAvard,  carrying  the  fiery  cross  oAer  the 
Border  on  to  the  familiar  V>attle  ground  of  Midlothian. 

Those  privileged  to  accompany  him  in  earlier  campaigns,  Avatching  his 
})rogress   through   lliis   closing  scene,    recognised    the   ditteience  Home  Ride 
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had  wrought  in  the  popular  attitude  towards  the  member  for  Midlothian. 
Crowds  still  peopled  the  halls  where  he  spoke— at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or 
adjacent  centres  of  population.  But  the  wild  enthusiasm  that  seethed 
around  him  in  1879.  preluding  the  great  victory  of  1880,  was  not  now 
paralleled.  In  no  i^art  of  the  kingdom  had  Liberalism  suffered  on  account 
of  Home  Rule  more  grievously  than  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  have  been  blind  to"  the  signs  of  the  times.  But  he  w^as  successful 
in  disguising  apprehension,  and  his  eloqiience  was  as  full  as  ever  of 
fire  and  inspiration.      The   only  notable  effect  of  popular   apathy  was  to 
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redouble  the  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  preach  the  crusade. 
"  Too  small !  too  small ! "  he  said,  slowly  shaking  his  head  Avhen  the  final 
result  of  the  poll  giving  him  a  majority  of  forty  Avas  communicated  to 
him  in  the  library  at  Dalmeny.  That  was  the  only  cry  approaching 
despair  that  issued  from  his  lips. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1892,  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  ask 
leave  to  biing  in  a   new  Home  Rule  Bill,   a  measure  with  which  he  had 
interwoven  the  sad  experience  of  the  i)i'eceding  six  years. 
As  in   1880,  it  was  a   great    speech,    delivered    to   a   ma gni- The  New  Home  Rule 
flcent    audience.      At  six  o'clock  in  the   morning   members         ^^'  ^892- 
came  down  struggling  for  seats.     As  soon  as  the  Strangers' 
Galleries    were    open,    noble    lords    foiight    for    places    as    if    the    Peers' 
Gallery    were    the    pit    entrance    of    a    transpontine    theatj-e.      For    the 
2g 
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second  time  in  Parlianientai-y  history  attempt  "was  made  to  enlarge  the 
accommodation  of  the  House  by  filling  up  the  floor  space  with  roAVs  of 
chairs.  Driving  througli  a  cheering  midtitude  at  the  gates  of  Palace 
Yard,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  received  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Liberal 
party  iipstanding  and  loudly  applauding.  He  Avas  in  fine  form,  beaming 
with  hope.  For  two  hours  and  a  quarter  he  kept  the  audience  entranced. 
Having  expounded  the  details  of  his  measure,  he  laid  aside  his  notes  and, 
turning  to  the  House,  taking  in  all  quarters  in  the  pleading  glance  of 
moist  eyes,  he  besought  members  to  lose  no  time  in  stamping  and 
sealing  the  deed  tJiat  should  efface  the  long-standing  animosity  between 
sister  islands.  For  himself  he  never  Avould  be  a  party  to  bequeathing 
to  his  country  a  continuance  of  the  heritage  of  discord  handed  doAvn 
from  generation  to  generation  through  seven  centuries.  "It  would  be  a 
misery  to  me,"  he  said  in  a  voice  broken  Avith  emotion,  "if  in  these  closing 
years  of  my  life  I  had  omitted  any  measures  possible  for  me  to  take 
towards  upholding  and  promoting  what  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  not  of 
one  party  or  of  another,  but  of  all  parties  and  all  nations  inhabiting  these 
islands.  Let  me  entreat  you,"  he  added  in  last  Avords,  spoken  in  Ioav  but 
clear  voice  that  Aibrated  through  the  hushed  audience,  "if  it  Avere  with 
my  latest  breath  I  AAould  entreat  you,  to  let  the  dead  bury  its  dead.  Cast 
behind  you  cA^ery  recollection  of  Ijygone  eA'ils  ;  cherish,  loA^e,  sustain  one 
another  through  all  the  A'icissitudes  of  human  aff^'airs  in  the  times  that 
are  to  come." 

A  niarvellous  achieAxment  this  leading  of  a  forlorn  hope  burdened 
Avith  the  Aveight  of  more  than  fourscore  years.  Old  age,  long 
kept  at  bay,  Avas  beginning  to  shoAV  signs  of  the  ineA'itable  A'ictory. 
ToAvards  the  end  of  the  second  hour  the  Premier  betrayed  physical 
distress,  and  his  A^oice  through  long  passages  greAV  hoarse.  But  for 
intellectual  achieA^ement,  oratorical  force  and  beauty,  this  speech,  AA'ith 
its  long-sustained  peroration,  Avill  bear  comparison  Avith  some  of  his 
earlier  and  otherAvise  unai)proacliable  efforts. 

The  almost  nonagenarian  Premier's  connection  Avith  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1892  A\as  not  confined  to  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  great  speeches,  AA'orthily 
culminating  in  a  splendid  oration  moving  the  Third  Reading.  He  took  charge 
of  the  measiu-e  in  conunittee,  i^iloting  it  through  dangerous  reaches  Avith 
unwearied  solicitude,  infinite  skill.  His  fame  as  an  orator  has  a  tendency 
to  eclipse  his  reputation  in  the  less  florid  field  of  the  debater.  In  this 
he  Avas  luiequalled,  save  perhaps  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  His  only  fault  AA'as 
excessiA'e  i-eadiness  to  exjjlain.  So  superabundant  AAas  his  energy  eA-en  in 
the  last  session  of  his  Parliamentary  career  that  he  could  not  sit  quiet  and 
rest  if  twittering  or  caA\'ing  from  AvhatsoeA'er  inconsiderable  nest  in\'ited 
him  to  noin   in  the  conversation. 

It  Avas  a  study  of  this  generous  Aveakness  that  had  giA'en  Lord  Randolph 
Clnucliili  his  earliest  opening.  To  "draAV  Gladstone"  Avas  the  first,  most 
s(;(luh;usly  practised  duty  of  the  nascent  Fourth  Party.  Had  Lord 
Pvandol))!!  and  his  merry  men  had  Disraeli  to  deal  Avith,  the  Fourth 
Party  would  haA-e  Ijeen  unknown  to  fame.  As  Mr.  Ilorsman  and 
iVlr.  Bentinck  discovered,  theie  Avas  little  use  in  butting  heads  against 
the  stone  Avail  of  Disraeli's  imperturbability.  When  they  girded  at 
him  he  had  a  Avay  of  folding  his  arms  and  assuming  a  far-aAvay  look  that 
Avas   fatally  chilling.     Mr.   Gladstone,   in   the  plenitude   of  his  power,  Avas 
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anybody's  game.  Lord  Randolph  Cliiircliill,  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  and  Sir 
John  Gorst  reduced  to  a  science  the  art  of  cunningly  recruiting  him  in 
the  service  of  obstruction.  Quite  inferior  persons,  like  Mr.  Warton, 
sometime  member  for  Bridport,  and  Sir  (then  Mr.)  E.  Ashraead-Bartlett, 
were  equ.ally  successful.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  able  to  practise  more 
self-restraint,  and  had  treated  with  contemiDt  attacks  that  had  really  no 
importance,  Mr.  Warton  would  never  have  secured  a  colonial  judgeship, 
nor  Avould  the  Anglo-American  Avho  in  the  1880-5  Parliament  represented 
Eye  have  become  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  a  knight  to  boot. 

Had  anyone  of  less  exuberant  powei*  been  in  charge  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  in  the  session  of  1886,  it  would  not  have  occupied  eighty-two 
days  in  passing  its  successive  stages.  On  the  Third  Reading  Mr.  Gladstone 
mentioned  that  459  speeches  had  been  made  in  committee.  "An  awful 
roll,"  he  said,  unconscious  that  for  its  accumulation  he  personally  was 
largely  responsible.  His  continuous  presence  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
interrupted  only  by  the  time  necessary  for  a  hasty  meal,  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  The  biggest  bore  kiacAV  that  if  the  benches  on  both  sides 
emptied  at  his  rising  he  would  have  an  eager  audience  in  the 
Prime  Minister,  If  he  spoke  long  enough  he  might  peradventure  succeed 
in  bringing  the  right  lion,  gentleman  to  his  feet,  and  in  the  local  news- 
papers it  would  be  seen  how  "  the  Prime  Minister  rose  to  reply "  to 
him.    At  any  rate  he  would  try ;  and  so  speech  droned  along. 

Doubtless  at  the  base  of  this  inconvenient  habit  of  listening  and  this 
fatal  readiness  to  be  drawn  into  debate  was  natural  courtesy.  Whether 
in  pviblic  or  in  private  Mr.  Gladstone  instinctively  practised  those  habits 
of  courtesy  we  truly  call  old-fashioned.  If  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  duly  elected  representative  of  a  constituency,  thought  he 
had  something  to  say  on  a  question  before  the  House,  he  should  be 
listened  to,  perhaps  the  more  punctiliously  because  of  the  unconcealed 
indifference  of  others  to  pay  attention.  If  he  was  in  error  on  a  matter 
of  fact  or  muddled  in  his  argument,  it  was  only  polite  to  put  him  right. 

Few  puWic  men  have  been  more  bitterly   reviled  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 
None  has  left  in  his  speeches  fewer  tx^aces  of  reprisal.     During  the  1880-85 
Parliament,    when    it    became    a    painful    and    reluctantly 
avowed  necessity  to  bring  in  a  Coercion  Bill,  the  personal    Mr.  Gladstone's 
bearing  of  the   Irish  }nembers  towards  the  statesman  who     Magnanimity, 
had     disestablished     an     alien    Church     and    freed     Irish 
land   was    simply    atrocious.        It    remained    unparalleled    in    public    life 
until   the    schism    of  Committee-room    No.    15    turned    tlieir  swords    upon 
each    other.      It    was    too  miich   for    Mr.    Bright,    whom    a    modified    ex- 
perience   of    the    same    character    drove    into    the    enemy's    camp.      Mr. 
Gladstone    never   by    word,    sign,    or    act    disclosed    remembrance    of    the 
insults   heaped  ixpon  him.     One  of   the  most  blatant  of  his  assailants  in 
the  1880   Parliament  Avas,   in   the  session  of   1886,   received  as    a  guest  at 
Hawarden,  and  for  the  remaining  term  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliamentarj'- 
life  was  dignified  by  reference  in  debate  as  "my  hon.  friend."    The  same 
m.agnanimity   marked    his    bearing    towards    the    sundered    friends    who 
thwarted  his  darling  purpose  and  made  possible  in  his  despite  the  long 
existence  of  a  Conservative  Government,     He  never  made  response  to  the 
bitter    attacks    of  the    Duke    of   Argjdl,   which  towards  the   end,   having 
the    excuse    of   failing  health,    Mr,    Bright  more    than    once    echoed.      He 
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never  sj^oke  of  Lord  Hartington  save  in  terms  of  affectionate  regard.  He 
took  an  opportunity  in  the  very  heat  of  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
to  pay  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  sou  of  the  most  active,  the  most 
capable,  and  the  most  implacable  deserter  from  his  flag,  a  generosity 
shortly  after  repaid  by  the  father  likening  him  to  King  Herod  on  the 
eve  of  his  awful  and  Avell-earned  fate. 

Only  once  did  he  yield  to  Avhat  to  ordinary  mankind  must  have  been 
the  daily  temptation  to  turn  and  rend  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  was  an 
occasion  the  delight  of  which  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  those  present. 
It  happened  in  the  last  session  of  the  first  Salisbury  Parliament,  through- 
out which  the  seceders  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  of  1886  somewhat 
embarrassingly  insisted  on  their  right  to  share  Avith  him  and  his  more 
faithful  colleagues  the  privilege  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  From, 
this  coign  of  vantage  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  one  of  his  sharply 
pointed  speeches,  rapturously  cheered  by  the  Conservative  party 
opposite.  It  was  designed  deeply  to  wound  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  possibly 
in  other  moods  it  might  have  had  the  effect.  By  happy  chance,  instead 
of  striking  the  old  chief  between  the  shoulder  blades,  it  tickled  him  in 
the  midriff.  He  literally  came  up  smiling,  and,  regardless  of  etiquette, 
turning  his  back  upon  the  Speaker,  he  bent  over  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  pro- 
vokingly  benevolent  face,  Avith  possibly  just  a  flash  of  malice  in  the 
gleaming  eyes  as  he  probed  him  to  the  quick.  It  was  not  often  he 
indulged  in  this  light  sword  play.  The  speech,  biibbling  through  a  con- 
tinuous roar  of  laughter  and  cheering,  shoAved  him  perfect  master  of 
this  branch  of  the  orator's  art. 

Amongst  the  most  difficult  phases  of  Parliamentary  oratory,  certainly 
the  one  mai'ked  by  feAA'est  successes,  is  the  duty  of  lamenting  the  great 
dead.  From  time  to  time  it  happens  that  the  tAVo 
As  a  Memorial  front  benches  in  both  Houses  are  called  iipon  to  join 
Orator.  ^y^     lamenting     the     passing     aAAay    either    of     a    former 

colleague  or  of  someone  illustrioiis  outside  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  The  A^ery  elaboration  of  pre])aration  militates  against  the 
impulse  and  movement  of  true  oratory.  The  House  is  croAAcled  ;  the  scene 
is  stifliy  set ;  each  speaker  has  his  cue,  and  is  conscious  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  do  something  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
hoAV  at  one  such  time  Mr.  Disraeli,  exceiitionally  diffident  of  his  own 
resources,  "conveyed"  the  exordium  of  a  French  orator,  and  with  boldly 
slight  alteration  moulded  it  to  his  current  need.  It  Avould  be  invidious 
to  run  through  the  brief  list  of  Cabinet  and  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  of 
the  j)resent  day  to  AA'hom  the  lot  of  pxiblic  lamentation  has  fallen  and 
discuss  their  manner  of  accomplishing  their  task.  None  had  longer  experi- 
ence or  a  Avider  A-ariety  of  topic  than  Mi-.  Gladstone.  None  approached 
the  perfection  of  his  style. 

Comparatively  early  in  his  Ministerial  career  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
second  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  ncAvs  reaching 
it  of  the  death  f)f  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  in  this  speech  that  he 
quotes  fr(j!n  Sir  AV'alter  Scott  the  lines  that  have  already  been  cited 
in  these  ])ages.*  This  musically  melancholy  verse,  first  tuned  by 
Scott  at  tlie  bier  of  IMtt,  murnuired  again  through  the  House  of 
Commons  Avheu,  on  a  bright  sxunmer  day  in  1898,  it  once  more  adjourned, 

*  See  p.  83. 
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a  Parliameutary  man  as  great  as  Pitt  liaviiig  answered  to  tlie  old  Lobby 
cry,  "  Wlio  goes  home  ?  " 

Less  than  tvro  years  after  Peel's  death,  Mr.  Gladstone  joined  in  the 
tribnte  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  died 
during  the  recess.  There  is  one  passage  in  this  speech  worth  quoting,  not 
only  as  an  example  of  this  phase  of  his  oi'atory,  but  as  presenting  in  the 
concluding  sentences  a  characterisation  which  with  curious  minuteness 
and  fidelity  fits  himself:— 

"  While  many  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  while  many  of  the  qualities  he  possessed,  are  un- 
attainable by  others,  there  are  lessons  which  we  may  all  derive  from  the  life  and  actions  of 
that  illustrious  man.  It  may  never  be  given  to  another  subject  of  the  Crown  to  perform 
services  so  brilliant  as  he  performed.  It  may  never  be  given  to  another  man  to  hold 
the  sword  which  was  to  gain  the  independence  of  Europe,  to  rally  the  nations  around  it, 
and  while  England  saved  herself  by  her  constancy,  to  save  Europe  by  her  example.  It 
may  never  be  given  to  another  man,  after  having  attained  such  eminence,  after  an  un- 
expected series  of  victories,  to  show  equal  moderation  in  peace  as  he  had  shown  great- 
ness in  war,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  internal  and 
external  peace  for  that  country  which  he  had  so  served.  It  may  never  be  given  to  anothei- 
raan  to  have  equal  authority  both  with  the  Sovereign  he  served  and  with  the  Senate 
of  which  he  was  to  the  end  a  venerated  member.  It  may  never  be  given  to  another 
man  after  such  a  career  to  preserve  even  to  the  last  the  full  possession  of  those  great 
faculties  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  to  carry  on  the  services  of  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  State  with  unexampled  regularity  and  success,  even  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  life.  These  are  circumstances,  these  are  qualities,  which  may  never  occur 
again  in  the  history  of  this  country.  But  there  are  qualities  which  the  Duke  of  "Wellington 
displayed,  of  which  we  may  all  act  in  humble  imitation.  That  sincere  and  unceasing  devotion, 
to  our  country ;  that  honest  and  upright  determination  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
on  every  occasion ;  that  devoted  loj'alty  which,  while  it  made  him  ever  anxious  to  serve  the 
Crown,  never  induced  him  to  conceal  from  the  Sovereign  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth ;  that  devotedness  in  the  constant  performance  of  duty ;  that  temperance  of  his  life, 
which  enabled  him  at  all  times  to  give  his  mind  and  his  faculties  to  the  services  he  was 
called  on  to  perform;  that  regular,  consistent,  and  unceasing  piety  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished at  all  times  in  his  life  :  these  are  qualities  that  are  attainable  by  others,  and  these 
are  qualities  which  should  not  be  lost  as  an  example." 

The  humble  imitation  recommended  by  Mr,  Gladstone  in  the  mid* 
century  was  closely,  if  luidesignedly,  folloAved  by  him  throughout  his  life. 
In  the  speeches  delivered,  whether  in  the  Lords  or  Conuuons,  when  proposal 
was  made  to  honour  Mr.  Gladstone  Avith  a  public  fuucual  and  a  memorial 
in  AVestminster  Abbey,  there  was  heard  no  more  exact  and  comprehensive 
appreciation  of  his  character  than  is  found  in  his  own  poitraiture  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr.   Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  differing  sharply  at  all  points  of  their 

puljlic    and   private    life,   Avere    oddly  alike    in   the  manner  of  their  final 

exit    from   the    House   of  Commons.     In  the  case  of  both 

Last  Speech  in      last   speeches  only  a  small  inner  circle  of   colleagues  Avas- 

the  House.        aAvaro    tliat    never    again     would     the    si)eaker    stand    at 

the    table    of    the     House.       It    Avas    from     the    morning 

ncAvsjjajK'is    tlie    public    k'arned    that   the    old    familiar    friend    Benjamin 

Disraeli  Avas   thenceforward  Earl  of    Beaconslield.     Fi'oin  the  same  source 

of  infoi-inulion  came  the  news  that  3Ir.  Gladstone  had  resigned  the  Premier- 

shij).     It  is  true  that  for  some  time  i)reA'ious  to  the  1st  ol"  .March.  lSi)4,  there 

had    been    rumours   of   intended    resignation.      Mr.    Gladstone   had    lately 

reluriied  from   Biarritz,   Avhere  he  had  spent  a   recess  Avhich  lightei\ed  iw 
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session  opening  on  the  31st  of  Jannary  in  one  year,  closing  on  the  5th  of 
March  in  the  next.  It  was  said  that  liis  eyesight  Avas  failing,  and  that  he 
had  resolved  to  go.  When  on  the  1st  day  of  March  he  briskly  entered 
from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  his  appearance  Avas  closely  scanned.  It 
did  not  suggest  a  broken-down  physique,  nor  did  the  speech  that  followed 
indicate  failing  mental  power. 

Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  occasion  personal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
sitting  was  a  critical  one.  The  House  of  Lords,  not  satisfied  with  having 
earlier  in  the  long  session  thrown  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  wrecked  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  had  laid  rough  hands  on  the  Parish  Councils  Bill. 
"  HoAV  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?"  What  attitude  Avould  Mr.  Gladstone 
assume  under  this  fresh  rebuff,  this  ncAV  nullification  of  the  action  of  the 
peojDle's  representatives  ?  The  Radicals  below  the  gangway  Avere  eager 
for  AA^ar.  Noaa'  or  ncA^er  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  time  to  try  conchisions 
Avith  the  House  of  Lords.  Would  Mr.  Gladstone  give  the  signal  for  the 
battle  ? 

The  Parish  Councils  Bill  had  come  back  to  the  Commons,  and  the  business 
of  the  sitting  Avas  to  consider  the  Lords'  amendments.  A  ringing  cheer,  an 
unmistakable  battle-cry  from  the  Ministers,  greeted  the  veteran  captain  as 
he  stood  at  the  table.  He  seemed  to  respond  Avhen  in  the  opening  sentence 
he  emphatically  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  process  of  sending  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  backward  and  forAvard  between  the  two  Houses  had  continued 
long  enough.  The  fierce  outburst  of  cheering  evoked  by  this  declaration 
died  aAvay  when,  lowering  his  note,  he  AA^ent  on  to  shoAv  that  the  Lords' 
amendments  to  the  Bill,  though  serious,  affected  only  isolated  clauses.  It 
AA'ould  therefore  be  better  not  to  complete  the  Avreck  of  the  session  by 
dropping  this  Bill,  but  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  it  was  left  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  Radicals,  spoiling  for  a  fight,  heard  this  decision  in  moody  silence. 
But  the  master  hand  kncAV  how  to  touch  the  lyre  e\'oking  at  Avill  its 
stormiest  music  :^ 

"  The  fact  is  that  these  amendments  and  the  treatment  of  several  Bills  of  great  im- 
"portance  which  this  House  has  sent  to  the  Hoiise  of  Lords  after  unexampled  labour  raise 
a  question  of  the  gravest  character.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  very  old  question.  .  .  . 
We  have  come  to  a  more  acvite  stage  of  the  controvei'sy.  The  question  is 
w^hether  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  merely  to  modify  but  to  annihilate  the  whole  work 
of  the  House  of  Commons— work  which  has  been  performed  at  an  amount  of  sacrifice  of 
time,  labour,  convenience,  and  perhaps  health,  but  at  any  rate  an  amount  of  sacrifice 
totally  unknown  to  the  House  of  Lords.  We  have  not  been  anxious  to  precipitate  or 
unduly  to  accentuate  that  crisis.  We  have  been  desirous  to  save  something  from  the 
wreck  of  this  session's  work.  We  feel  that  this  Bill  is  of  such  value  tliat  upon  the  whole, 
great  as  we  admit  the  objections  to  be  to  the  acceptance  of  these  amendments,  the 
objections  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  are  still  graver,  and  Ave  desire  to  do  nothing  which 
would  lead  to  its  rejection.  We  are  compelled  to  accompany  the  acceptance  with  the 
sorrowful  declaration  that  differences  not  temporary  or  casual  merely,  but  differences  of 
conviction,  differences  of  prepossession,  differences  of  mental  habit,  differences  of  funda- 
mental tendency,  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  appear  to 
have  reached  a  development  in  the  present  year  such  as  to  create  a  state  of  things 
of  which  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  in  our  judgment  it  cannot  continue.  .  .  . 
Without  presuming  ".to  judge  of  motives,  without  desiring  or  venturing  to  allege  imputa- 
tions, I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  state  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  indisputable  facts. 
That  issue  which  is  raised  between  a  deliberative  assemljly  elected  by  the  votes  of  more 
than  six  millions  and  a  deliberative  assembly  occupied  by  many  men  of  virtue,  by  many 
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men  of  talent— of  course  with  considerable  diversities  and  varieties — but  not  so  elected,  is 
a  controversy  which  when  once  raised  must  go  on  to  its  issue.  It  has  been  long  post- 
poned. I  rejoice  to  say  it  has  been  postponed  in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  that  discretion,  circumspection,  i-eserve  in  the  use  of  enormous  privileges  which  the 
House  of  Lords  on  various  occasions  in  my  recollection— in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  in  the  time  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  others— has  used.  But  I-  am  afraid 
that  the  epoch,  the  days  of  that  reserve  and  circumspection,  may  be  gone  by.  I  won't 
abandon  all  hope  of  it.  But  I  must  say  of  the  present— I  do  not  like  to  say  that  the 
situation  is  intolerable,  because  it  is  a  hard  and  may  seem  a  dictatorial  word.  But  I 
think  gentlemen  opposite  must  ieel  as  I  feel,  that  in  some  way  or  other  a  solution  will 
have  to  be  found  for  this  tremendous  contrariety  and  incessant  controversy  upon  matters 
of  high  principle  and  profound  importance  between  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  those  who  fill  the  nominated  Chamber." 

Noble  lords  crowding  the  Peers'  Gallery  looked  down  on  a  stirring 
scene.  BeloAv  the  gangway  members  rose  to  their  feet  waving  hats  and 
wildly  cheering.  The  outburst  was  renewed  when  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tinued : — 

"  It  is  not  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  this  subject. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  itself  a  party  in  the  case.  But  I  have  no  difficulty  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  issues  that  have  been  raised 
between  the  two  Houses.  We  take  frankly,  fully,  and  finally  the  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  a  final  judge  in  its  own  case,  and  I  am 
by  no  means  anxious  to  precipitate  proceedings  of  that  kind,  however  they  may  be 
invited  by  an  impatience  most  natuial  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  No  doubt,  Sir, 
there  is  a  higher  authority  than  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  which  must  in  the  last  resort  decide.  Happilj',  we  are  all  of  us  sufficiently  trained 
in  habits  of  constitutional  freedom  to  regard  that  authority  as  absolutely  final.  The 
time  when  that  judgment  is  to  be  invited  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  to 
be  invited,  constitute  questions  of  the  gx'avest  character  which  the  executive  Government 
of  the  day  can  alone  consider  and  decide." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  speech,  which  occupied  in  delivery  just 
half  an  hour,  that  indicated  intention  on  the  part  of  the  tired  warrior 
to  make  his  helmet  a  home  for  bees.  Looking  back  upon  it,  one  recognises 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  events  a  farewell  note.  "For  me,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  dropping  his  hands  and  retiring  half  a  pace  from  the  brass-bound 
box  that  through  sixty  years  had  suffered  so  much  at  his  hands,  "my 
duty  terminates  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  it  is 
really  impossible  to  set  aside  —  that  in  considering  these  amendments, 
limited  as  their  scope  may  seem  to  some  to  be,  we  are  considering  a 
part,  an  essential  and  inseparable  part,  of  a  question  enormously  large,  a 
question  that  has  become  profoundly  acute,  a  question  that  will  demand 
a  settlement,  and  nnist  at  an  early  date  receive  that  settlement  from  the 
liigliest  authority." 

Mr.  Disraeli's  last  speech  was  delivex^ed  late  at  night.  He  left  the 
Hoixse  .i"st  before  the  adjournment,  varying  his  ordinary  practice  by 
walking  down  the  floor  and  passing  out  into  tin;  Lobl)y.  inst(nid  of  taking 
the  usual  Ministerial  way  out  behind  the  Speakei-'s  chair.  Mi'.  Gladstone, 
having  made  an  end  of  speaking,  sat  down  as  if  nothing  particular  had 
happened,  as  if  no  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  just  accomi)lished,  as  if  to-morrow  he  would  be  back, 
taking  his  accustomed  part  in  the  business  of  the  House.  He  stayed  for 
the  debate  and  the  divisions,  and  then  walked  out  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair,  to  come  Ijack  never  more. 
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In  his  masterly  study  of  Pitt,  Lord  Rosebery  writes  :— 

"His  eloquence  must  have  greatly  resembled  that  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
fascinated  two  generations,  not  merely  in  pellucid  and  sparkling  statement,  but  in  those 
rolling  and  interminable  sentences  which  come  thundering  in  mighty  succession,  like 
the  Atlantic  waves  on  the  Biscayan  coast— sentences  which  other  men  have  neither  the 
understanding  to  form  nor  the  vigour  to  utter.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  lacked  the 
variety  and  the  melody,  the  modulation  of  mood,  expression,  and  tone  which  lend  such 
enchantment  to  the  longest  efforts  on  the  least  attractive  subjects  of  his  great  successor." 

Not  perceiving,  certcainly  not  applying,  the  similitude,  Mr.    Lecky,  in   his 
"  History  of  England  in  ithe  Nineteenth  Century,"  incidentally  confirms  it  :— 

"  Pitt  had  every  requisite  of  a  great  debater :  perfect  self-possession ;  an  unbroken  flow 
of  sonorous  and  dignified  language;  great  quickness  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  and 
especially  of  reply ;  an  admirable  gift  of  lucid  and  methodical  statement ;  an  extraordinary 
skill  in  arranging  the  course  and  symmetrj'  of  an  unpremeditated  speech ;  a  memory 
singularly  strong  and  singularly  accurate.  No  one  knew  better  how  to  turn  and  retort 
arguments,  to  seize  in  a  moment  on  a  weak  point  or  an  unguarded  phrase,  to  evade  issues 
which  it  was  not  convenient  to  press  too  closely,  to  conceal  if  necessary  his  sentiments 
and  his  intentions  iinder  a  cloud  of  vague,  brilliant,  and  imposing  verbiage." 

Without  accepting  the  testimony  of  the  spiteful  contemporary  who 
said  Pitt  spoke  as  if  he  had  a  mesh  of  Avorsted  in  his  mouth,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  advantage  in  the  matter  of  voice. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  or  better  managed  organ 
than  that  which  sounded  in  many  keys  through  more  than  sixty  years 
of  English  public  life.  Its  range  was  marvellous,  as  was  testified  by  his 
command  and  final  subjection  of  the  unmily  multitude  that  gathered  to 
hear  him  at  Blackheath.  A  later  occasion  when  he  over- 
On  the  Platform,  came  what  appeared  to  ordinary  mankind  insuperable 
difficulty  happened  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  Midlothian 
campaigns,  Avhen,  in  the  Market  Hall  at  Edinburgh,  he  addressed  a 
crowd  equal  to  the  poptilation  of  a  hamlet.  The  vast  square  was  so 
densely  packed  that  fainting  men  and  Avomen  Avere  passed  OA^er  the 
heads  of  the  croAvd  toAvards  the  door  as  if  they  Avere  portmanteaus. 
Absolute  stillness,  broken  noAv  and  then  by  a  simultaneous  roar  of 
api:)lause,  testified  to  the  orator's  command  OA'er  the  remotest  recesses. 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  happily,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  absolutely 

the  easiest  i)lace  in  the  Avorld  to  speak  in.      On  ordinary  occasions  it  Avas 

not  necessary  for  Mr.   Gladstone  to  raise  his  voice  aboA^e 

In  the  House.  conversational  pitch.  But  he  knew  how,  at  the  proper 
moment,  to  fill  the  Chamber  Avith  the  music  of  uplifted 
tones  full  and  strong  as  the  peal  of  an  organ.  Even  to  look  at  him 
when  in  the  full  flood  of  oratory  AA'as  an  insi)hing  sight.  His  eyes 
gleamed  Avith  marvellous  light.  E\^ery  muscle  of  his  mobile  face  AA'as 
in  action.  Each  turn  of  successiA'e  sentences—and  his  sentences  Avere 
exceedingly  sinuous— had  its  appropriate  gesture.  His  gestures  Avere  not 
the  least  remarkable,  nor  the  least  effective,  eliunent  of  Iiis  great  speeches. 
They  Jiad  the  charm  and  A^ariety  of  naturalness.  Ihtd  it  been  possible  to 
bring  the  cinematograph  in  operation  Avhilst  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  deliA'ering 
one  of  his  speeches  o)i  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  or  the  Bratlhuigh  business, 
he  Avould  have  been  amazed,  even  incredulous,  in  vieAV  of  the  lesult.  Curi'an, 
Avho  in  the  fervour  of  his  speech  used  occasionally  to  bend  doAvn  till  he 
bcrutched  the  floor    Avith  his  finger-nails,   once    publicly  thanked    God    ho 
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had  no  gestui'es.  Mr.  Gladstone  doubtless  was  ignorant  of  the  frequency 
and  occasional  fnrionsness  of  his.  Mi".  Disraeli's  self-congratulation  that 
between  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone  there  stood  so  substantial  a  piece  of 
furniture  as  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  old  story.  A 
favourite  action  in  the  frenzy  of  argument  was  to  hold  out  his  left 
hand  palm  upward,  and  beat  it  with  his  right,  the  resounding  clap  some- 
times droAvning  the  sound  of  the  very  word  he  desired  to  emphasise. 
In  the  same  mood  he  banged  the  brass-bound  box  with  a  violence  that 
threatened  dislocation  of  the  finger  joints. 

For  the  most  part  Mr.  Gladstone's  oratory  swept  on  in  stately,  now 
and  then  tumultuous,  flood,  pitched  on  levels  of  loftiest  heights.  Intensely 
eainiest  about  everything,  big  or  little,  he  had  no  time  for  toying  with 
topics.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  ho 
was  devoid  of  humour.  His  gift  of  sarcasm,  though  not  often  indulged  in, 
was  supreme.  Better  still,  and  more  often  in  tise,  was  his  banter.  To 
Mr.  Chaplin  the  House  of  Commons  has  often  been  indebted  for  ebiTllitions 
of  this  humour.  The  late  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  was  another  member 
who  undesignedly  endeared  himself  to  the  House  by  the  iiu^esistible  temp- 
tation his  interposition  in  debate  proved  to  bring  Mr.  Gladstone  up  in 
his  lighter  mood.  A  brilliant  flash,  more  than  usually  scorching,  delighted 
the  House  in  the  fustigation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  already  mentioned. 

The  nearest  parallel  to  that  scene  is    to  be    found    some    dozen    years 
earlier.    It  was  early  in  the  session  of  1S7",  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  back 
to  the  wall,   was  fighting  almost  single-Lc.uded  for  down- 
trodden   Bulgaria.         The    hostile    feeling    of    the    Minis-      Bantering  Mr. 
tei'ialists  was  at  fever  height,   the  sitiiation  being  as  yet  Chaplin, 

unrelieved  by  any  comforting  rally  of  his  own  friends. 
On  this  particular  night  he  rose  to  call  attention  to  a  despatch  addressed 
during  the  recess  by  Lord  Derby  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  then  British  Minister 
at  Constantinople.  The  House  was  crowded  from  floor  to  topmost  range 
of  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  Members  not  able  to  find  seats  on  the  floor 
flocked  into  the  side  gallei'ies.  A  crowd  stood  at  the  bar  attentive  through 
the  hour  Mr.  Gladstone  fulminated  against  the  Government  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  the  iniquities  of  the  Turk.  In  ringing  voice  and  with  indignant 
gestures,  he  called  upon  Ministers  definitely  to  state  whether,  after  all 
the  cruel  Avrong  the  Turk  had  wrought  daring  the  last  tAvelve  months, 
it  was  possible  that  Christian  England  should  still  be  bound  by  the 
Treaty  of  1856  bolstering  up  the  Porte. 

An  angry  speech  from  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  wrought  the  Jingoes,  numerically  vastly  predominating  the 
audience,  to  a  pitch  of  passion  approaching  frenzy.  Mr.  Chaplin  fitly 
expressed  this  in  an  acrimonious  speech.  Binding  a  glowing  eyeglass 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  addressing  him  personally,  enforcing  his  points  with 
animated  gestures,  the  Squire  of  Blankney  rode  upon  the  whirlwind  and 
directed  the  storm. 

"At  the  right  lion,  gentleman's  door,"  he  said,  pointing  across  the 
floor  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  turning  round  to  meet  the  frantic  cheering^ 
of  friends  behind  him,  "lies  the  Avhole  responsibility  of  the  Eiu-opean 
crisis." 

Mr.  Chaplin  always  amused  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  even  this  hard 
saying  did  not  disturb  the  smiling  equanimity  with  which  he  sat  regarding 
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the  heated  orator.  But  there  is  a  point  at  which  forbearance,  contemptuous 
or  magnanimous,  halts.  3Ir.  Chaplin,  intoxicated  with  the  quite  unusual 
cheering  tliat  punctuated  his  remarks,  ]3resently  jjassed  that  jjoiut.  "As  a 
man  of  honour,"  he  said  with  accusatory  foreiinger  i:>ointing  at  Mr, 
Gladstone,  '"there  is  only  one  course  open  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman." 

Mr.  Gladstone  sprang  to  his  feet  with  catapultic  speed  and  force.  From 
a  seat  behind  him  at  the  same  moment  rose  Colonel  Muir.  who  appealed 
to  the  Si)eaker  to  say  ho^'  much  further  these  personalities  were  to  be 
carried.  "  I  also  rose,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  to  ask  whether  I  am  to  be 
instructed  by  an  hon.  member  as  to  what  is  the  only  couise  I  may  take 
as   a  man  of  honour." 

It  was  a  jDeculiarity  Avith  Mr.  Gladstone,  never  varied  through  the  long 
succession  of  scenes  above  Tvhich  his  mighty  figure  tOAvered,  that  once  on 
his  feet  he,  under  whatever  provocation,  instantly  regained  self-command. 
To  see  him  when  he  leaped  up  at  the  last  touch  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  lash, 
his  eyes  blazing  in  his  terrible  white  face,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  would  break  forth  into  tempestuous  speech,  his  body  rocked  by  angry 
gestures.  Here  he  was  standing  at  the  table  Avith  arms  hung  limjily 
doAvn,  putting  a  question  of  order  to  the  Speaker  in  quiet  conAersational 
tone. 

The  Speaker,  thus  appealed  to,  ruled  Mr.  Chaplin  out  of  order.  He 
straightway  AvithdrcAA-  the  offending  exi^ression.  But,  he  hotlj'  added,  now 
or  at  any  more  couAenient  time  he  would  haA'e  ijleasure  in  giA'ing  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself. 
*'3IoA'e!  moAel"  cried  members  behind.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
sitting  opposite  acted  on  the  gentlemen  of  England  of  that  day  much  as 
a  red  flag  Avaved  in  his  face  stirs  an  infuriate  bull  in  the  arena  at  Madrid. 
Carried  away  by  the  tumult,  Mr.  Chaplin  bellowed— the  AAord  is  historically 
Parliamentary—"  I  beg  to  inoA'e  that  this  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Mr.  Gladstone  haAing  already  spoken  in  the  debate  was  precluded  by 
the  rules  of  the  House  from  further  contributing  to  it.  Mr.  Chaplin's  motion, 
being  in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  raised  a  new  question,  upon  Avhieh 
members  who  had  spoken  earlier  in  the  sitting  might,  if  thej'  pleased, 
deliver  their  souls.  A  wilder  shout  of  applause  Avent  up  from  the  Minis- 
terialists. It  was  instantly  stilled  by  discovery  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas 
standing  at  the  table.  ''I  beg  to  second  the  motion,"  he  said  in  the  same 
quiet  voice  that  had  marked  his  pi'eA'ious  utterances. 

The  cheers  broke  forth  afresh,  this  time  from  the  Opposition  benches. 
Rarely  had  such  quick  dramatic  moA'emeut  taken  place  in  Parliamentary 
debate.  In  the  ordinary  course  some  other  member  Avould  haAc  seconded 
the  motion,  the  Speaker  AAould  have  risen  to  put  it  from  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  might,  if  he  ijleased,  have  interposed.  That  would  haA'e 
been  a  tame  performance  compared  Avitli  this  prompt  jjicking  up  of  the 
glove  almost  before  it  had  touched  the  floor. 

When  the  cheering  AAas  hushed  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in  a  low  A'oice, 
evidentlj-  agitated  l^y  i^rofound  emotion,  protested  against  the  insulting 
language  addressed  to  him.  After  a  little  while  he  began  to  take  a  calmer, 
juster  vicAV  of  the  real  A'alue  of  such  turgid  talk.  He  lapsed  into  his 
oAvn  familiar  manner  Avhen  dealing  AAith  3Ir.  Chaplin,  and  peal  after 
peal  ol"  laughter  rose  from  the  croAvded  House  as  he  lashed  the  irate  orator 
with  the    finest,   though   not   therefore   the  least  painful,   cords   of  irony. 
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He  ended  in  a  more  serions  mood,  Avith  .a  noble  peroration,  recalling-  to 
the  Honse  the  gravity  of  the  question  out  of  which  this  personal  incident 
had  arisen. 

Some  time   before  his  death  Mr.  Bright,   talking  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Charles   McLaren,   made    a    shrewd    ciiticism  of    Mr.   Glad- 
stone's   style    of    oratory.       "People   say   my    mind    is   too     Gladstone  and 
subtle,"  Mr.  Gladstone  had  remarked  to  his  old  friend  with   bright  compared. 
an  air  suggesting  complaint  that  the    charge  Avas   unjust. 
"  I    don't    know  what    you    mean    by     subtle,"    Mr.    Bright    had    replied, 


INTERRUPTED. 


"but  I  know  wliat  other  people  mean  by  it.  Here  is  the  chart  of  an 
argument.  There  are  three  or  four  prominent  headlands.  I  dAvell  on 
them  at  length,  and  so  do  you.  Bvit  you  go  into  all  the  little  creeks  and 
bays  and  inlets,  and  enlarge  on  them  with  equal  detail  and  elaboration, 
instead  of  biinging  out  the  great  promontories  of  your  argument  forcibly, 
and  so  your  audience  lose  sight  of  them.  When  you  use  so  many  small 
arguments,  people  think  you  have  no  big  ones.  Those  are  not  the  argu- 
ments that  convince  people.  I  leave  out  the  little  creeks  and  dwell  on 
the  projecting  headlands  only.  If  I  can  convince  a  hearer  on  one  of 
them,  I  have  got  him.    But  you  dwell  on  small  and  great  arguments  alike." 
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There  is  much  truth  in  this.  It  was  a  constitutional  infirmity,  the 
fruit  of  excessive  intellectual  capacity.  Observing  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his 
feet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  confronting  a  difficulty  suddenly  sprung 
upon  him,  one  understood  how  the  habit  grew.  Cautious  by  tempera- 
ment, subtle  in  distinction  of  the  meaning  of  words,  having  in  stock  an 
illimitable  quantity,  he,  as  he  iwoceeded,  saw  pitfalls,  morasses, 
stone  walls  non-existent  to  ordinary  vision.  The  involutions,  paren- 
theses, modifications  of  his,  on  the  average,  i^rodigiously  long  sentences, 
were  divagations  designed  to  get  round  or  burrow  under  these,  pex'- 
haps,  imaginary  dangers.  Listening  to  him,  one  has  often  "won- 
dered where,  on  sea  or  laud,  a  particular  sentence  would  finally  end. 
The  closest  attention  was  not  equal  to  following  all  its  tortuous 
turns.  But  when  read  in  print  it  was  perceived  that  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
least  did  not  lose  his  "^^ay.  Whilst  he  spoke  he  was  thinking  out  the 
position.  Being  on  his  legs,  he  must  need  fill  up  the  interval  with  words. 
These  —  '"'  a  cloud  of  vague,  brilliant,  and  imposing  verbiage  " — were  spun 
out  till  his  active  mind  had  arrived  at  a  decision  upon  the  precise  line  to 
take.  Often  at  critical  moments  of  foreign  or  home  policy  he  has  been 
suddenly  assailed  with  an  awkward  question.  An  ordinary  Minister  thus 
cornered  would  take  advantage  of  the  formula  that  jDei'mits  him  to  ask 
for  notice.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  stooped  to  that  expedient.  He  answered 
forthwith,  sometimes  at  considerable;  length,  and  with  apparent  wealth  of 
detailed  information.  But  if  he  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  take  the 
House  into  his  confidence,  no  embarrassment  to  the  Ministry  followed 
upon  his  reply.  The  embarrassment  was  rather  with  the  questioner, 
who,  straining  his  attention  to  follow  the  meaning  and  catch  the  cohesion 
of  the  "svell-ordered  sentences  welling  in  easy  flood  from  the  lips  of  the 
Premier,  was  painfully  conscious  of  temporary  brain  ]Daralysis.  He  could 
not  in  the  thicket  of  words  see  a  ray  of  light  on  the  situation  he  had 
submitted.  He  had  evidently  missed  a  link,  and  would  find  it  all  right 
when  he  read  in  the  morning  papers  a  Aerbatim  repoit  of  the  answer. 
Studying  that,  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  had  talked 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  had  positively  said  nothing.  Which  was,  indeed, 
his  purpose. 

"The  only  difference  between  him  and  me,"  said  Mr.  Bright  in  the 
■conversation  already  quoted  from,  "  is  that  he  takes  twice  as  long  to  say 
a  thing  as  I  do,  and  that  he  says  twice  as  many  things."  Mr.  Bryce 
<iarries  on  this  personal  compaiuson  from  another,  perhaps  more  impartial, 
point  of  vieAV\  "Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,"  he  writes,  "were  neither  so 
concisely  telling  as  Mr.  Bright's,  nor  so  finished  in  diction.  But  no  other 
man  among  his  contemporaries— neither  Lord  Derby,  nor  Lowe,  nor  Mr. 
Disraeli,  nor  Bishop  Wilberforce,  nor  Bishop  Magee — deserved  comparison 
with  him.  And  he  rose  superior  to  Mr.  Bright  himseH:  in  readiness,  in 
variety  of  knowledge,  in  persuasive  ingenuity.  Mr.  Bright  required  time 
for  jireparation,  and  was  always  more  siiccessful  in  alarming  his  adver- 
saries and  stimulating  his  friends  than  in  either  instructing  or  convincing 
anybody.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  do  all  these  four  things,  and  could  do 
them  at  an  hour's  notice,  so  vast  and  well-ordered  was  the  arsenal  of 
his  mind." 

This  is  sound  criticism  admirably  put.  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  before 
him  the  task    of    delivering    a    speech    on    the    intricacies    of   a    Budget 
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scheme  or  the  chiuses  of  an  epoch-making  Bill,  sketched  ont  in  advance 
the  general  line  of  his  argument  and  illustration.  But  some  of  his  most 
striking  and  successful  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  been 
delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  without  a  note  of  preparation. 
Nothing  in  the  long  and  luminous  array  of  his  House  of  Commons 
speeches  was  more  delightful  than  his  Tuesday  or  Friday  evening 
causeries  towards  the  end  of  his  Parliamentary  career.  At  that  time 
private  members  still  had  these  nights  at  their  disposal,  and  "were  able 
to  utilise  them  for  the  discussion  of  miscellaneous  questions.  Mi'.  Glad- 
stone, coming  back  probably  after  a  morning  sitting,  would  sit  listening, 
obviously  Avithout  settled  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  debate.  Someone 
accidentally  struck  a  chord  of  memory  or  association,  and  he  was  on  his 
feet  discoursing  the  most  Avinning  eloquence. 

As  Mr.  Balfour  aptly  said  in  his  speech  proposing  a  public  funeral, 
from  the  conversational  discussion  approjDriate  to  committee  work  up 
to  the  most  sustained  eloquence  fitting  some  high  argument  and  some 
great  histoiic  occasion,  every  weapon  of  Parliainent  A\aifare  "was  wielded 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  sureness  and  ease  of  perfect,  absolute,  com- 
plete mastery.  On  whatever  theme  he  spoke,  upon  Avhatever  occasion, 
he  poured  out  his  very  self  upon  his  audience.  It  was  a  great  soul,  a 
lofty  mind,  an  instrument  incapable  of  striking  a  mean  or  faulty  note. 
Through  his  long  life  and  close  association  with  the  House  of  Commons 
he  bestowed  upon  it  by  his  speeches  a  boundless  store  of  intellectual 
delight.  Rarer  guerdon  still,  he,  by  his  very  presence,  by  the  spectacle 
of  his  pure  life,  his  lofty  aims,  distinctly  elevated  the  tone  of  the 
assembly. 

"  His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council  hall 
For  ever;  and  whatever  tempest  lour 
For  ever  silent ;   even  if  they  broke 
In  thunder,  silent ;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  you,   and  the  Man  Avho  spoke ; 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve   the  hour, 
Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  Power." 

-  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
MR.    GLADSTONES   FIRST   PREMIERSHIP,    1868-1874. 

The  Issues  at  the  General  Election :  Taxation  and  Finance ;  The  Condition  of  Ireland ; 
Land  and  Church— A  Great  Election  Address— Financial  Policy  of  the  Conservatives- 
Decay  of  Economy— Charged  with  Promoting  Popery — Co-operation — Local  Taxation — 
A  Campaign  of  Calumny— Tory  Democracy— Justice  to  Ireland  the  Main  Issue — 
Defeated  in  South  Lancashire  but  Elected  for  Greenwich— The  New  Ministry- 
Conciliation  for  Ireland— The  Irish  Church— Report  of  a  Royal  Commission— Im- 
possibility of  Reform— The  Disestablishment  Bill  Introduced— A  Sop  for  Irish  Land- 
lords—The Surplus— The  BiU  Passed— Mr.  Bright's  Fling  at  the  House  of  Lords- 
University  Reform— Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinets— A  Meeting  with  Jowett— The  Irish 
Land  System— Irish  Grievances— Ulster  Tenant  Right— The  First  Irish  Land  Bill— 
The  Elementary  Education  Bill— Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Franco-German  War  and 
European  Politics— The  Protection  of  the  Pope — Release  of  Fenians— Civil  Service 
Reforms— Woolwich  Dockyard  Closed— Foreign  Affairs— The  Ballot— The  Match-Tax 
— Army  Purchase— Home  Rule— A  Great  Speech  at  Blackheath— Sir  Robert  Collier's 
Appointment — The  Ewelme  Case — Republicanism— The  Ballot— The  Alabama  Claims — 
The  Licensing  Act — Archaeology — The  Irish  University  Bill- The  Government  Defeated — 
Disraeli  refuses  to  take  Office — More  Misfortunes— Contemplating  the  Abolition  of  the 
Income-Tax — Parliament  Dissolved, 

THE  Ministi'y  which.  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  after  the  General  Election  of 
18G8,   the    greatest    Peace    Ministry  of   modern    times,   exhibits    in    its 
measiires  and  its  acts,  in  its  legislation  and  its  administration,  a  harmony, 
a  unity,  and  an  individuality  which  are  never  observed  in 
Characteristics  of  collective  bodies  except  when  they  are  controlled  by  a  master 
the  Ministry.      hand  and  are  subordinated  to  a  master  mind.     In  one  sense 
the  narrative  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life  up 
to  this  point  is  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  policy  of  his  first  Ministry. 
In  a  more  immediate  and  determinate  sense  that  policy  dates  from  the  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1868.      In  South  Lancashire  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  before  the 
people  in  broad  outline  the  great  reforms  which  he  afterwards  proposed 
and  carried  through  Parliament.     He  alone  among  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
England  was  eqiially  great  as  an  administrator,  a  Parliamentary  debater, 
and  a  platform  orator.     It  is  on  the  platform,  when  he  comes  into  direct 
touch  with  the  jjeople,  that  he  speaks  his  mind  most  freely ;   and  if  his 
.speeches    in    the    autumn  of   1868  are    among    the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  English  polities,  they  deserve  equal  weight  and  consideration 
in  any  attempt  to  estimate  his  personality. 

The  appeal  to  the  country  was  made  and  decided  on  three  main  questions 
— the  history  of  the  last  Reform  Act,  public  economy,  and  the  Irish  qtiestion. 
On  the    first,   Disraeli's    contemiitible    opportunism    offered 
The  Issues  at     '^'^    easy    target.      On   the    last    two    it    Avas    necessary    tc 
the  General       educate  and  win  over  the  people.     Mr.   Gladstone  lost  no 
Election,  1868.     time    in     opening    the    campaign.      In    his    first     speech- 
delivered     at    St.     Helens    on    August    5th  —  he    carefully 
selected  tlie  ground  on  which  the  great  battle  was  to  be  fouglit  and  won. 
There  was  "the  vital  question  of  taxation  and  finance,"  the  question  as 
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to  what  should  be  the  scale  of  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  estimates  of 
the  country  in  its  regular  service  : — 

"It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  record  the   fact  that   since  the  change  of 
Government  which  took  place  two  years  ago,  with  no  sufficient  justifi- 
cation that  I  am  aware  of,  under  no  pressure  from  the  country  or  the       Taxation  and 
House  of  Commons,  her  Majesty's  present  advisers  liave  thought  it  their  Finance. 

duty  to  adopt  measures  and  malvc  proposals  by  which  a  sum  of  little 
less    than    three   millions    a    year   has   been  added  to  the  permanent  expenditure  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  Gladstone  advised  the  electors  to  invite  Conservative  candidates 
to  go  into  this  subject  "very  much  at  large, 

and  to  explain  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  your  satisfaction,  why  it  is  and  wherefore 
that  after,  for  a  series  of  five  or  six  years,  a  Liberal  Government  of  this  country — 
which  certainly  was  not  supposed  to  be  fanatically  economical— had  found  the  means 
of  continually  operating  some  reduction  in  the  charges  and  burdens  of  the  country, 
why  it  is  that  upon  the  accession  of  what  is  called  a  Conservative  Government 
to  power,  it  is  suddenly  discovered  that  the  tide  has  turned,  and  that  from  month  to 
month  almost,  as  new  estimates  are  produced,  every  estimate  and  every  charge  made 
upon  you  is  in  advance  over  and  is  in  excess  above  those  that  had  preceded  it."' 

But  even  the  question  of  economy  faded  into  insignificance  before 
what  was  at  that  juncture  the  question  of  paramount  importance,  namely, 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  respect  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone recalled  the  "  painful  sensations  "  with  which,  shortly  Ireland, 
after  becomiiig  a  member  of  Earl  Russell's  Cabinet,  he 
together  with  his  colleagues  became  acquainted  with  those  particulars 
which  proved  to  them,  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  that  there  was  no  choice 
but  to  ask  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  so  place  in 
abeyance,  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  principal  guarantee  of 
personal  liberty.  Many  Irish  emigrants  had  served  as  officers  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  they  were  known  to  be  returning  in  large  numbers 
"with  the  design  of  lighting,  if  they  could,  the  flame  of  civil  war  in 
Ireland."  The  original  siTspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland 
was  for  six  months  only  ;  bvit  it  had  now  been  rencAved,  not  causelessly, 
for  three  years.  The  Tory  Government  might  congratulate  itself  on  the 
"  tranquillity  "  of  Ireland  ;  not  so  the  Opposition  : — 

"We  have  looked  at  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  with  very 
diff'erent  views.  Do  not  conceal  from  yourselves  this  fact,  that  when  you  have  arrived 
at  the  point  at  which  you  are  compelled  to  place  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  in 
abeyance,  you  have  arrived  at  a  point  only  one  stage  removed  from  civil  war  .  .  .  We 
thought  it  was  our  duty  to  look  in  the  face  this  dark  fact  of  Irish  discontent  .  .  .  We 
asked  ourselves  whether,  in  this  formidable  state  of  things,  we  stood  clear  in  the  face 
of  the  Irish  people  and  of  the  world ;  whether  the  laws  and  institutions  which  prevail  in 
Ireland  are  such  as  ought  to  prevail ;  whether  they  are  such  as  in  the  face  of  national 
danger  we  should  ourselves  think  proper  or  be  bold  enough  to  maintain.  If  they  are, 
maintain  them  by  all  means,  maintain  them  at  all  hazards,  though  even  civil  war  or 
foreign  war  should  blaze  throughout  the  land ;  but  if  they  are  not,  then  don't  wait  for 
the  moment  of  civil  war  or  of  foreign  war— nay,  more,  do  not  wait  to  continue  from  year 
to  year  the  painful,  the  ignominious— I  would  almost  say,  the  loathsome  — process  of 
suspending  personal  liberty  in  order  to  keep  large  portions  of  the  Irish  people  down  by 
force ;  do  not  be  content  with  such  a  policy  as  this,  but  set  right  your  laws  and  institutions. 
And  when  you  have  set  them  right,  then,  with  a  just  confidence  in  the  Almighty  God 
who  rules  the  affairs  of  men,  you  may  abide  whatever  is  in  store." 

2H 
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The  Irish  question  had  many  branches,  but  the  two  principal  ones  for 
the  consideration  of  the  coming  Parliament  would  relate  to  the  land  and 
the  Church.  As  to  Irish  land,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  with  a  sincere  desire  and  determination  to  secure  to  the  Irish 
cultivator,  "than  whom  no  man  is  more  tenderly  attached  to  -the  soil 
on  which  he  is  born,"  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  enable  him  "to 
pursue  his  lot  and  his  career  in  the  land  Avhere  the  Almighty  has  ordained 
that  he  sliould  be  born,  instead  of  looking  for  a  home  across  the  Atlantic." 
This  security  must  be  given  "with  the  fullest  regard  to  the  rights  of 
property."  Mr.  Gladstone  was  proceeding  gradually  to  religious  tenures 
when  an  impatient  person  called  out   "  Irish  Church ! " — 

"A   friend   in   the  extremity  of   the   room    calls   out  the    'Irish  Church,'  and  I  assure 

him    that    lie    only    anticipated    me    by  one    single    moment.      But    as    he    has    said    'The 

Irish  Church,'  I  will  read  you  a  few  words  from  the  writings  of  a  very 

■"ho  Irish  Church    distinguished  and  eminent  man,  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  who  I  believe 

says    as    follows  :—' We    talk    of    "Irish    bulls,"  but  the  words   "Irish 

Church"  ai-e  the  greatest  bull  in  the  language.     It  is  called  the  Irish 

Church  because  it  is  a  church  not  for  the  Irish.'     I  cannot  deny  that  proposition  of  Lord 

Lytton's ;  I  wish  I  could.    A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  myself,  I  should  be  very 

glad  indeed  if  my  Ii-ish  fellow-countrymen  were  disposed  to  take  the  same  view  of  matters 

with  me ;  but  they  are  not.    I  cannot  constrain  them,  and  I  must  consider,  while  I  would 

exact  a  jealous  regard  for  our  rights  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of 

any  other  religious  body,   I  nmst  ask  myself  whether  wo  have  paid  the  same  regard  to 

the  rights  of  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people." 

A  Commission  which  had  been  sitting  had  incubated  a  scheme  for 
reforming  the  Irish  Church;  u])on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  "You 
cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  you  cannot  take  the  breeks  off  a 
Highlander.  There  are  )nany  things  impossible,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  reform  of  the  Irish  Church.''  Still  there  were  plenty  of  Conservative 
candidates  abroad  who  would  sell  the  electors  plans  of  Irish  Church 
Reform— as  many  as  they  liked  to  buy— "for  the  moderate  price  of  their 
political  support."  But  these  schemes  of  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church 
were  like  the  razors  that  were  carried  to  a  certain  fair,  with  respect  to 
which  the  man  who  had  them  said  they  were  not  made  to  shave,  but 
they  were  made  to  sell.  The  experiment  proposed  was  not  new  ;  it  had 
been  tried  before  :— 

"  We  tried  it  in  1833.  In  1S33  we  cut  off  ten  bishops,  and  we  pitched  them  out  of  the 
carriage  to  the  wolves,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  Russia  it  sometimes  happens,  I  am 
told,  that  a  carriage  going  post  over  the  plains,  with  a  number  of  horses  to  draw  it  at 
full  gallop,  is  pursued  by  a  herd  of  wolves,  and  the  common  practice  is  to  cut  off  now 
one  horse  and  then  another,  turning  tliem  loose  from  the  traces,  in  the  hope  that  the  wolves 
will  fasten  upon  them  and  allow  the  carriage  to  escape.  That  is  the  way  we  did  with 
the  ten  bishops  in  1833,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  wolves  fed  upon  those  ten  bishops ; 
but  they  are  now  in  full  course  again,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Commission  that  has  been 
sitting  is  going  to  recommend  a  repetition  of  the  very  same  experiment,  not  on  so  liberal 
a  scale,  but  tliey  are  going  to  advise  that  we  should  throw  overboard  four  bishops,  in 
the  hope  that  the  wolves  will  be  satisfied  for  a  short  time  by  devouring  their  carcases. 
Now,  I  don't  want  to  throw  over  bishops  at  all.  I  am  for  letting  every  religious  communion 
liave  as  many  bishops  as  they  please,  or  as  their  reasonable  necessities  require,  of  which 
they  must  be  the  ultimate  judges.  But  rely  upon  it,  I  don't  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
the  day  for  changes  of  this  kind  is  gone." 

In  short,  there  were  only  two  phiiis  :  that  to  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
committed  himself  and  the  party,  and  that  towanls  wliich  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
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Ibeeu  mauceuvriug  in  the  spring — until  he  decided  to  plump  for  the  Anglican 
vote — when  he  said  that  he  had  a  great  objection  to  levelling  down, 
but  none  to  levelling  up.  "  You  have  but  two  plans  really  to  choose 
between,  and  you  must  make  your  option.  You  will  either  have  to  take 
siAvay  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  as  we  recommend,  or  else  you  must 
build  up  some  others  beside  it."  It  "would  be  objected,  of  course,  that  the 
<lestruction  of  the  Establishment  would  involve  the  reproach  of  "  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Roman  Catholic  jjopulation  of  Ireland.  My  answer 
to  that  is  this :  We  are  combined  irrespective  of  religious  persuasion 
for  the  purpose  of  recognising  and  acknowledging,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  and  working  out,  a  design  which  is  founded  on  jjrinciples 
of  natural  and  civil  justice,  such  as  all  Christians — nay,  such  as  all  men — 
ought  to  acknowledge." 

On    October   2nd    Disraeli    issued    an  address    to  the  electors  of  Bucks 
on  the  transient  efforts  of  the  philosopher  and  the  sectarian.     He  would 
take     upon     himself    to    guard    the     Irish     Establishment 
because    "the  connection  of  religion  with  the  exercise    of  Disraeli  Champions 
political    authority    is    one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  the    ^^^  ^^^^^  Churcii. 
eivilisatiou  of  man."      A  week  later  came  the  counterblast 
from  Hawarden,  a  formidable  document  which  shall  be  given  nearly  in 
full,   not  only  because  it  was  in  itself  characteristic  of  the  man  and  worthy 
of    the    statesman,     but    on    account    of    another   jieculiar 
feature.    The  promises  were  few,  and  they  were  performed,    a  Great  Election 
Disraeli     followed    the    usual    rule,    and    sowed    his    seed      Address,  1868. 
strictly  with  a    view    to  the  General  Election.      His  rival 
looked    through    and    forward    to    the    time    when    his  hopeful    projects 
should  prove  good  on  the  Parliamentary  threshing-floor.      The  manifesto 
begins  as  follows  : 

"TO    THE   ELECTORS   OF    SOUTH-WEST  LANCASHIRE. 

"  Gentlemen, — From  you,  the  electors  of  the  South--svestern  Division  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  I  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  trust  vhicli  was  confided  to  me  in  1865,  in  a  manner 
demanding  from  me  peculiar  gratitude,  by  the  Constituency  of  the  entire  Southern 
Division. 

"  I  then  came  before  you  as  the  advocate  of  a  policy  of  trust  in  the  people,  tempered  by 
prudence,  and  averse  to  violent  and  hasty  change. 

"In  the  spirit  of  that  profession,  I  was  a  party  in  1866  to  proposals  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  which  I  thought  the  smallest  that  could  meet  the  just  claims  of  the  un- 
enfranchised classes,  and  which  were  studiously  limited  in  order  if  possible  to  disarm 
jealousy,  prejudice,  and  fear. 

"We  wei'e  met  by  an  opposition,  not  indeed  as  direct,  but  yet  as  persevering  and  detri- 
mental, as  was  ever  offered  to  any  measure.  At  length  a  point  was  reached  at  which  the 
Government  of  Earl  Russell  found  that  the  resignation  of  their  offices  appeared  to  be  the 
most  becoming  method  by  which  they  could  secure  the  early  triumph  of  Reform. 

"We  resigned  accordingly.  The  result  was  that  the  opponents  of  reduction  in  the 
franchise  took  office,  and  found  themselves  compelled  by  the  public  sentiment,  after  much 
^vacillation,  to  make  proposals  on  that  subject  which,  though  not  only  narrow,  but  strongly 
reactionary  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were  presented  to  Parliament,  issued  in  the  passing 
of  a  measure  larger  and  more  democi-atic  than  the  Bill  which,  in  1866,  we  were  told,  by 
tlie  highest  authority,  would  reduce  our  institutions  to  the  pattern  of  the  American  Republic. 

"From  the  extensive,  though  unequal,  enfranchisement  which  has  thus  been  secured 
for  the  people,  past  experience  and  all  present  signs  lead  me  to  anticipate  increased  strength 
tor  our  institutions,  and  a  more  vigorous  march,  both  of  legislative  and  administrative 
policy.  .  .  . 
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"  The  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  especially  among  the  classes  of  the  greatest  activity  and 
enterprise,  has  led,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  to  a  diminished  watchfulness,  outside  the 
walls    of    Parliament,    respecting    the    great    and    cardinal   subject    of 
PuWic  Economy      economy  in  the  public  charges,  and  the  relation  between  the  income  of 
the  State  and  its  expenditure.     I  earnestly  desire  that  the   paramount 
interest    of  the    lately    enfranchised    classes    in    thrifty    administration 
may     operate    powerfully     to    bring     about    a    change.       This    tendency    cannot   but   be 
strengthened  by  the  present  decline  of  the  permanent  revenue,  and  by  the  addition,  since 
the  present  Government    took    office,   of  three  millions  (in  round  numbers)  to  the  public 
charges,  apart  fi'om  the  demands  of  the  Abyssinian  War.     This  increase  has  extended  not 
less   in  the  civil  than  in  the  military  and  naval  departments.     In  my  opinion  it  has  not 
been  justified  either  by  the  wishes  of  the  country  or  by  the  demands  of  the  public  service, 
"I  perceive,   with  satisfaction,  that  attention  has   of  late   been  increasingly  directed  to 
the  local  charges  of  the  country.     Their  amount,  the  manner  of  their  incidence,  and  the 
means  provided  for  their  administration  and  control   appear  to  demand  careful  consider- 
ation.   It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  just  and  politic  to  allow  to  ratepayers,  by  the  principle 
of  representation,  a  control  over  county  expenditure." 

A  paragraph  on  Primary  Education  followed.    Mr.   Gladstone  referred 

to  the  two  principles  laid   down  by  Lord  John  Rnssell  in  1839  on  behalf 

of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government — that  it  Avas  the  desire  of  her  Majesty 

that  the  rights  of  conscience   "  should  be  respected,   and  that  the  youth 

of  the  country  should  be  religiously  brought  up."    Further 

Primary         legislation  TA'ould  be  necessary  to  establish  the  first  of  these 

Education.         principles,    and     in    order    to    enforce    it    the    State    must 

resign  the  responsibility  of  teaching  in  its  primary  schools 

the    creed    of    a  sect  at  the    expense    of    the    nation.      The  address  then 

proceeds  : — 

"  At  this  time  one  question,  or  group  of  questions,  overshadows  all  the  rest.  The  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  actual  temper  of  no  small  portion  of  its  people  towards  the  Throne 
and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  imperatively  demand  the  care  of  all  public  men, 
and  of  all  good  citizens,  who  would  seek,  not  merely  to  live  by  expedients  from  day  to  day, 
but,  looking  onwards  into  the  future,  to  make  provision,  as  far  as  human  means  avail,  for 
the  strength,  concord,  and  stability  of  the  Empire. 

"The  object  of  a  truly  Liberal  policy  is  by  equitable  but  decided  measures  to  make  the 
name  of  law  in  Ireland  respected  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain  ;  to  make  it  respected  by  making 
it  loved  ;  and  to  create  this  attachment  by  creating  in  the  national  mind  the  conviction 
that  law  is  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy ;  the  friend  of  every  class,  but  especially  of  those 
classes  which  have  the  greatest  need  of  its  protection. 

"  The  present  House  of  Commons  has  four  times  been  called  upon  to  suspend  the  Act  for 
securing  personal  liberty  in  Ireland ;  but  it  has  not  forgotten  the  work  of  improvement 
in  that  country. 

"In  1806,  the  Government  of  Earl  Russell  addressed  itself  to  one  absolutely  vital  portion 
of  this  woi'k,  by  introducing  a  Land  Bill,  for  seciiring  to  tenants  the  value  of  their  im- 
provements, which  the  obstruction  of  the  Ministers  now  in  power  prevented  from  passing 
into  law. 

"  But  this  year,  those  Ministers,  rightly  judging  that  the  necessity  of  coercion  did  not 
impair  the  obligations  of  justice,  very  deliberately  proposed  a  policy  for  Ireland;  did  not 
shrink  from  the  questions  of  Education  and  Religion ;  asked  to  establish,  at  the  charge 
of  the  Exchequer,  a  Roman  Catholic  University;  and  declared  their  readiness  to  recognise 
the  principle  of  religious  equality  in  Ireland  by  a  great  change  in  the  status  of  the  un- 
endowed clergy  of  that  country,  provided  always  that  the  Established  Church  should  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity.  In  this  statement,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  I  have  adhered 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  language  which  they  used. 

"  We  thought  that  Ministers  had  mistaken  alike  the  interests  and  the  convictions  of  the 
country'.  We  refused  to  open  a  new  source  of  discord  through  the  establisliment  by  the 
State  of  any  denominational  university.     We  repudiated  the  policy  of  universal  endowment. 
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But,  agi-eeing  with  the  Government  that  the  subject  was  ripe,  we  proposed  a  counterplan 
of  disestablisliment  of  the  existing  Church,  with  strict  regard  to  the  riglits  of  property 
and  to  vested  interests,  but  without  establishing  any  other  Chuix-h,  and  with  a  general 
cessation  of  State  endowments  for  religion  in  Ireland." 

Then  came  an  indictraeut  of  the  Irish  Church.  "  Every  argument 
which  can  now  be  used  in  favour  of  civil  establishment  of  religion  is  a 

satire  on  the  existence  of  this  Church."  It  Avas  not  sur- 
Ttie  Irish  Cliureli.   prising  that  the  relative  number  of  Protestants  in  Ireland 

had  declined  since  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws.  The 
Established  Church  was  the  Chvirch  of  a  minority  of  the  nation.  But  its 
members  wei'e  not  the  poor ;  they  Avere  the  rich,  the  well-educated,  the 
powerful.  Its  funds  were  misappropriated.  Its  existence  Avas  a  standing 
memorial  of  the  oppression  of  the  past.  Its  constitution  embittered 
theological  controA'ersies,  and  brought  the  polemical  spirit  into  politics. 

"  In  the  removal  of  this  Establishment,"  the  address  continues,  "  I  see  the  discharge 
of  a  debt  of  civil  justice,  the  disappearance  of  a  national,  almost  a  world-wide  reproach, 
a  condition  indispensable  to  the  success  of  every  effort  to  secure  the  peace  and  content- 
ment of  that  country';  finally,  relief  to  a  devoted  clergy  from  a  false  position,  crampecJ 
and  beset  by  hopeless  prejudice,  and  the  opening  of  a  freer  career  to  their  sacred 
ministry    .... 

"In  the  manner  of  proceeding,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  governed  by  three  considera- 
tions :  a  regard  for  Ii-ish  intei'ests  and  feelings ;  an  enlarged  equity  towards  those  who 
would  lose  in  point  of  civil  privilege ;  and  a  careful  heed  to  the  spirit  of  equal  dealing 
throughout  the  detailed  arrangements. 

''After  all  that  these  rules  can  Avarrant  has  been  done,  there  may  remain  a  consider- 
able property  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  The  mode  of  its  application  can  only,  in  my 
judgment,  be  suggested  to  Pai-liament  by  those  Avho  as  a  Government  may  have  means 
and  authority  to  examine  fully  the  provisions  now  made  by  laAv  for  the  various  public 
and  social  wants  of  Ireland,  and  to  compare  in  each  case  both  the  urgency  of  the 
demand  and  the  facility  of  meeting  it  with  general  satisfaction.  It  Avould,  however,  ill 
consist  with  the  principle  of  the  measure  for  which  we  are  now  contending,  if  the 
State,  having  disestablished  the  Church,  Avere  to  apply  its  funds  to  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  any  other  form. 

"  To  suni  up  this  gi-eat  subject — 

"Rest  as  we  are,  by  common  consent,  we  cannot.  Endowment  of  all,  after  the  events 
of  the  last  Session,  is  out  of  the  question.  Retrenchment  or  mutilation  of  the  existing' 
Church,  by  reduction  of  its  spiritual  offices,  has  been  proposed  by  a  Royal  Commission  J 
but  I  do  not  learn  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  declarations  of  the  JNIinistry 
that  they  adopt  that,  or  indeed  any  other,  method  of  proceeding.  "We  of  the  Opposition, 
Gentlemen,  liave  done  our  pai't.  The  matter  now  rests  Avith  you.  One  path,  at  least, 
lies  before  you,  broad,  open,  and  Avell  defined.  One  policy  has  advocates  Avho  do  not 
slirink  fi-om  its  avowal.  It  is  the  policy  of  bringing  absolutely  to  an  end  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  has  received  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
representatives  whom  the  nation  chose  in  1865.  For  this  line  of  action,  the  only  one 
just,  and  the  only  one  available,  I  confidently  ask  your  approval." 

The  war  had  noAV  begun  in  earnest.  In  the  course  of  iiA'e  weeks,  Mr. 
Gladstone  delivered  speeches  at  Warrington,  LiAcrpool,  Overton.  South]3ort, 
Ormskirk,  AVlgan,  Bootle,  Garston,  Widnes,  and  Preston.  The  Warrington 
speech  is  in  some  I'espects  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Avhole  series. 
He  had  been  criticised  for  the  language  he  had  used  at  St,  Helen's  on 
the  subject  of  public  expenditure  ;  and  a  jmck  of  mendacious  financial 
placards  had  been  i)ut  about  the  coimtry  by  the  enemy.  It  Avas  thought 
that  he  might  (lualify  or  retract.  NeA'cr  Avas  a  greater  error.  "I  intend, 
on  the   contrary,  both  to  corroborate  and  to  enlarge  the  assertions  I  have 
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made."        Counter-statements    had    been    brouglit    forward,    asserting    the 
superior  economy  of  the  Conservative  Government  and  of  the  Conservative 
party.      First    then    for   tlie    poh'cy    of    the    Conservatives 
when   in  opposition.     It  might  be   supposed  from  the  elec-  Financial  Policy  of 
tion    addresses    tliat    tliey    had    either    done    their   best  to   the  Conservatives 
restrain  expenditure,      or  at  least  remained    silent    in  the      ^^    pposinon. 
matter.    Whereas  the  fact  was  that  of  the  questions  asked 
and  the  motions   proposed    with  a  view  of  forcing  the   Government  into 
a  higher  expenditure,  "  three-fourths,  or  perliaps  nine-tenths  .  .  .  proceeded 
from  the  Conservative  party  then  sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  Opposition." 
Again,  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Conservatives  in  office.     Let  thenx 
consider    the    case    of    the    Abyssinian    War.      The    estimate    in    March 
was  that   it  would  cost   five   millions.    That  was   said   by 
the   Government  to  be  an  outside  estimate,    and  the  war      And  in  Office, 
was  then  practically  at  a  conclusion.     "  But  I  am  told  that 
we    shall   have    another    bill    to    pay."     Then    there     was    a    still    graver 
question.      Three    millions    had    been     added    in    a    couple    of    years    to 
the    perinanent    expenditure.      What    was    the    apology    for    this    i-apicl 
augmentation     of     the     x^ublic    charges?      "Efficiency."      But    experience 
had    shoAvn    that,    whenever    there    is    a    disposition    to    sjjend    money, 
some    great    authority    apiiears    and    pronounces    that    the    services   are 
not  efficient,   and    as  soon  as  the  money  is  spent,   some   other   authority 
comes  forward  and  says  the  same :  and  so  you  are  led  round  and  round 
in  a    delusive    cii'cle.      Efficiency,   tlierefore,   Avas    a    plea  that    ought    not 
to  be   admitted  Avithout  a  great    deal    of    careful    scrutiny.      One    of   the 
three  millions  had  been  spent  ui^on  the  Civil  Service,    and    for    this  the 
defence  which  liad  been    set  up  by  the  friends    of   the  Government  was 
that  there  "svere  new  wants  Avhich  required  to  be  met : — 

"  Of  coui'se  there  were.  Who  supposes  that  in  a  country  tliat  spends  seventy  millions 
every  year,  or  sixty-five  millions— it  is  now,  J  am  sorry  to  say,  beyond  seventy — who  supposes 
that  of  that  seventy  millions  evsry  farthmg  is  always  applied  to  the  same  purposes?  You 
cannot  stereotype  the  wants  of  a  great  empire.  New  wants  are  always  coming  forward  ; 
but  where  there  a,re  new  want*  pnd  where  provision  is  made  for  those  new  wants,  that 
provision  ought  to  bf  greptlj^  co'interbalanced  bj'  new  economies."  * 

But  the  "new  wants"  which  the  Government  had  been  so  precipitate 
in  meeting  were  not  al'/Vays,  or  even  generally,  supplied  iTpon  these  high 
imperial  grouiids  of  efficiency  and  security.    So  far,   at  any  rate,   as  the 
civil  expenditure  was  concerned,   "I  affirm  this,   that  they 
have    adopted    a.    system    which    was    once    applied    in    a      Making  Things 
different  sense — bnt  the  phrase  is  a  very  expressive  one —  Pleasant  all  Round, 
they   have    adopted    a    system    of   what    is    called   making- 
things  i^leasant    all    round."     And    Mr.    Gladstone    drove     the    accusation 
home    by    reference  to    the  specific  case  of   a  Conservative    M.P.     whose 
address  to  the  electors   and  appeal  for  the   continuance  of  their  favours 
was    modelled  round  the   great   fact   that  a  public  loan   to   the   town    of 
£20,000,  which  the  Government  of  Earl  Riissell  had  refused 
to  remit,   had   been    remitted    by  the    Government   of    Mr.    Decay  of  Economy. 
Disraeli  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  £2,500.     As  a  matter 
of  principle,    however,    the    blame   was    not    to   be  laid    exclusively  upon 
the    existing    Administration.      A    philosophic    observer   of    public   affairs 
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both  within  aud  without  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not 
but  be  sensible  of  two  truths— in  the  first  place,  that  the  peoi^le  are  the 
natural  defenders  of  their  own  purses,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
vigilance  with  which  the  public  mind  had  at  some  former  periods  been 
directed  to  the  control  of  pviblic  expenditure  was  then  greatly  relaxed. 
Bu.t  without  the  aid  of  public  opinion  no  Government,  however  well 
disposed  to  economy,  Avould  be  able  to  keej)  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  within  moderate  bounds. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  made  the  election  turn  u])on  public 
economy  he  would  i^robably  have  saved  his  own  seat  in  South  Lancashire. 
But  the  Irish  question,  of  course,  overshadowed  all  others,  and  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  in  Lancashire,  from  which  the  county  voters  were 
drawn,  entertained  so  hearty  a  dislike  for  the  Irish  emigrants  that  they  were 
inclined  to  be  unenthusiastic  and  even  unfriendly  towards  Irish  reforms. 

Mr.   Gladstone  returned  to  the  question   again   and  again. 

Unpopularity      ^^^^  it  is  noticeable  that  in  most  of   his   platfoi'm   speeches 

of  Irish  during   this  campaign   he  began   with  some  popular  topic 

Questions.         ^-^^^^    only    passed    on    to    Irish    questions     when    he    had 

completely  won  over  his  audience.  Thus  at  a  great  meeting 
in  the  Liverpool  Amphitheatre  on  October  14th  he  devoted  his  first 
hour  to  the  subject  of  Reform,  and  especially  to  the  manoeuvres  of 
Disraeli  in  1867.  Xothing  could  have  been  better  than  his  descrii)tion 
of  Disraeli's  Bill,  nothing  clearer  than  his  exposition  of  the  process  by 
Avhicli  the  Opposition  got  rid  of  five  principles  aud  ten  objections, 
and  finally  transformed  fancy  franchises  into  household  suffrage.  The 
Bill  was  one  thing — it  would  actually  have  reduced  the  influence  of 
the  "working  classes— the  Act  was  quite  another  thing.  Xevertheless 
the  provisions  about  the  compound  householder,  even  as  amended, 
were  complicated,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  promised,  "  if  he  were  a  member 
of  the  Parliament  about  to  be  elected,"  that  one  of  his  first  steps  should 
be  to  put  the  matter  right. 

A  few  days  later,  at  Leigh,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the  weaving-shed 
of  the  Co-operative  Mills.  It  was  noticed  as  an  unusual  occurrence  that 
the  voters  brought  their  wives  and  daughters  to  this  meeting,  and  that 
"  the  scene  had  a  much  more    i^leasiug    character    in    consequence."     Mr. 

Gladstone  naturally  began  with  Co-operation,   and  his  re- 
Co-operation,       marks     upon     the    system    are    very    interesting    though 

elaborately  cautious.  He  thought  that  a  good  deal  of 
very  needless  alarm  Avas  felt  about  the  i^elations  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  for  lie  liad  sufficient  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  his  country- 
men to  feel  sure  that  they  would  find  their  way  through  the  meshes 
and  mazes  of  that  problem  to  a  satisfactory  solution : — 

"Gentlemen,  certainly  one  class  of  measures  to  which  I  look  with  the  greatest  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  in  the  attainment  of  that  solution  are  the  measures  which, 
without  removing  the  labouring  man  from  the  class  of  labouring  men,  nevertheless  give 
liim  some  of  the  sentiments  and  some  of  the  interest  of  the  capitalist.  Do  not  suppose 
from  what  I  have  said  that  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  function  of  the  retail 
tradesman,  of  the  distributor  of  commodities,  can  be  either  permanently  or  beneficially 
supplanted.  That  I  do  not  believe.  I  believe  that  the  union  of  working  men 
among  themselves  in  Co-operative  Societies  may  perhaps  be  highly,  beneficial  as  a 
check  upon  that  more  ordinary  method  of  manufacture  through  great  capitalists,  and  of 
distribution  through  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen;  but    tliat    it    will    supplant    these 
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methods  I,  for  one,  wholly  di.sbelieve.  And,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  but  fair  to  saj'  two 
things.  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  convinced  it  is  only  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  the 
labour  or  wage-earning  classes  that  Co-operation  can  be  at  all  possible  or  advantageous 
to  them  ;  and  therefore,  whenever  I  see  it  producing  locally  a  good  eflfect,  I  re.joice  in 
it,  mainly  as  a  proof  that  in  that  particular  neighbourhood  the  labouring  class  is 
greatly  advanced.  But,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  joint-stock 
enterprise  are  serious.  I  must  own  to  you  that  although,  ever  since  my  mind  was 
given  to  commercial  subjects,  I  have  been,  I  hope,  a  pretty  steady  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  yet  I  never  have  had  that  universal  faith  in  the  principle  of 
joint-stock  as  distinguished  from  individual  agency  and  enterprise  which  I  believe 
has  been  entertained  by  many  far  greater  authorities  than  myself.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  greatest  caution  will  ever  be  exercised  by  the  labouring  classes  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  joint-stock  enterprise;  and  I  may  add,  and  justly  add,  a 
like  hope  for  all  other  classes.  But  whenever 
joint-stock  enterprise  among  workmen  succeeds 
I  heartily  rejoice  in  it,  and  bid  them  '  God 
speed.' " 

There  was,  however,  another  plan,  free 
from  the  dangers  of  Co-operation  pure 
and  simple,  to  which  he  Avonld  wish  an 
unqualified  pi-osperity.  It  Avas  to  be 
found  in  those  cases  "  where  a  private 
individual,  or  a  limited  number  of  i^rivate 
individuals  in  a  fii-m  carrying  on  their 
business  on  the  principle  of  private  en- 
terjirise  are  enabled  by  their  skill  so  to 
adjust  their  opei-ations  and  their  accounts 
that  they  contrive  to  give  to  their  Avork- 
people  an  interest  in  their  pioflts." 

Another  method  of  dealing  with  labour 
difficulties  which  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of 
Avith  hearty  and  uni'esti'icted  appioAal 
AA^as  the  appointment  of  joint-boards  of 
conciliation.  This  method  had  been  pro- 
moted chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Mundella,  and  had  already 
produced  ''  most  happy  results." 

On  the  folloAA'ing  day  (October  21st)  at  Southport  Mr.  Gladstone 
summed  up  his  financial  criticisms  AA'ith  admirable  force  and  breA'ity  : — 

"The  increase  of  expenditure  Avhich  has  taken  place  from  1866  to  1868  has  not  been  called 
for  by  any  demand  of  public  opinion.  The  IMinistei'S  have  turned  us  from  the  ebbing  tide 
of  expenditure  to  the  flowing  tide  of  expenditure,  and  they  have  done  that  by  their  own  act, 
a,nd  from  their  own  view,  in  despite  of  many  remonstrances  upon  points  of  great  import- 
ance from  the  Opposition,  and  without  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  people  at  large." 

So    far    Mr.   Gladstone  had  only  spoken  of  Imperial  expenditure.     But 
there  AAas  a  collateral  subject— the  question  of  local  expenditure  and  taxa- 
tion.  It  AA'as  not  an  attractiA'e  subject.   Its  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity had,  as  he  said,  repelled  economists  and  publicists.  Local  Taxation  and 
No  one  understood  it ;    it  could  hardly  be  made  to  appeal       Expenditsre. 
to  the  pojjular  imagination.     It   was  simply   an  important 
public  question  AAdiich  demagogues  and   oligarchs  had  consistently  aA'oided 
for    different    but     equally    discreditable    reasons.       The     reform    of    the 
municipal  corporations  in  1835  had  initiated  a  great  improA  ement  in  the 
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quality  and  a  great  inci^ease  in  the  quantity  of  corpoi^ate  local  enter- 
prise. But  the  principles  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  had  not  yet 
been  applied  to  the  counties,  or  even  to  London  ;  and  in  the  wretched 
mixtvire  of  anoinalies  Avhich,  after  three  decades  of  reform,  were  still  de- 
plorably numerous,  no  straightforward  policy  or  leading  principle  seemed 
yet  to  have  emerged.  It  is  not  the  least  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  many 
titles  to  a  reputation  for  the  highest  statesmanship  that  he  recognised 
the  importance  of  this  qiiestion,  found  time  even  at  the  busiest  period  of 
his  life  to  study  it,  at  least  in  outline,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  and 
intellect  pushed,  or  rather  jostled,  it  over  the  line  into  the  region  of 
practical  politics.  For  the  purposes  of  popular  exposition  he  selected 
one  glaring  anomaly,  and  intimated  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be 
ajaplied.  "  Taxation  implies  representation  :  let  us  actualise  this  principle 
in  the  county  as  well  as  in  the  borough "  is  practically  all  that  he  says 
The  task  which  had  baffled  so  many,  and  which  was  shortly  to  be 
entrusted  fruitlessly  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  Mr.  Goschen,  was 
presented  to  the  people  of  Ormskirk,  not  as  an  economic  and  legal  puzzle, 
but  as  a  simple  and  obvious  reform  which  had  long  been  contemplated. 

The  proposal  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Ireland  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Mr.  Gladstone's  enemies  of  "which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves.      His    religious    convictions    were  invaded ;  his 

"A  Jesuit  in      sincerity   was    questioned;    his    loyalty  to    the  Chu^rch    of 
Disguise.  England    was     denied ;    the   vulgar   and    the    superstitious 

were  informed  that  he  Avas  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  From 
the  moment  when  the  Irish  Church  Resolutions  Avere  proposed  doAvn  to 
the  General  Election,  the  traitor  was  denounced  in  the  pulpit  and 
the  Press.  On  Good  Friday  a  clergyman  in  North  Shropshire  told  his 
congregation  that  those  Avho  A^oted  Avith  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  diAdsion 
on  the  Irish  Church  instead  of  voting  Avith  Mr.  Disraeli.  A'^irtually  said 
"  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas."  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  deny  that  his 
policy  AA^as  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  arrangement  Avith  the  Pope  ;  he 
had  to  deny  that  Avlien  at  Balmoral  he  had  refused  to  attend  AA^orship  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  the  elections  came  nearer,  calumnies  multi- 
plied.* He  Avas  accused  of  the  most  contemptible  meanness,  of  deriA'ing 
income  from  the  revenues  of  a  church  at  Seaforth,  to  Avhich  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  AA'as  a  generous  and  constant  subscriber.  At  last  public  consider- 
ations forced  him  to  speak. f  No  subject  could  haA'e  been  more  distasteful. 
Even  so,  he  Avould  not  enter  upon  the  "  nauseous  catalogue  "  of  "  sheer  false- 
hoods." But,  as  he  explained  Avith  indignant  pathos,  something  must  be 
said.  "ForAveeks  past  not  a  single  day,  not  a  single  morning,  liaA^e  I  risen 
to  open  my  letters  Avithout  finding  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  appeals 
from  all  joortions  of  the  country  to  encounter  accusations  of  this  dc- 
scription."  His  enemies  in  the  division  seem  to  haA'e  thought  that  they 
Avere  on  safe  ground  Avhen  they  accused  him  of  trying  to  introduce  Roman 
ritual  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  someone;  had  been  put  up  to  ask  him 
Avhether  he  Avould  supjjort  a  Bill  to  repress  ritualistic  innovations : — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  who  puts  tlie  question,  and  those  on  whose  behalf 
he  says  he  writes  it,  have  put  it  in  good  faith  ;  because,  if  we  were  to  quibble  as  to  the 

♦See  an  indignant  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Times,  November  9th,  18CS. 
t  At  Bootle,  November  13th,  18G8. 
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meaning  of  the  ■word  Ritual  or  Ritualism,  each  man  means  something  that  lie,  the 
individual  man,  happens  to  disapjirove.  Of  course  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  dealing  with 
ambiguous  words,  any  more  than  there  is  in  passing  forged  shillings  and  lialf-crowns,  which 
have  no  virtue  and  are  of  no  value  whatever  ;  but  I  lay  down  these  two  principles  as  sound- 
first,  that  this  is  not  the  place  where  I  am  to  pronounce  any  censure  or  disapproval  of  any- 
thing in  the  religious  profession  or  practice  of  any  portion  of  the  Christian  world.  There  is 
a  place  for  that ;  such  things  liave  their  place.  Everything  is  good  in  its  place,  and  nothing 
is  good  out  of  its  place;  and  tlierefore  I  enter  into  }io  question  of  religious  controversy;  but 
I  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  the  deliberate  circulation  of  the  jirofessions  and  practices, 
of  another  religious  communion  in  the  Church  of  England,  contrary  to  the  law  and  spirit 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  grave  and  serious  evil  to  which  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  the  State  should  be  directed,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  put 
doAvn  by  persuasion  and  moral  means  if  it  be  possible ;  but  if  that  be  not  possible,  then  in 
the  last  resort  by  the  unbending  authority  of  the  law." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  gave  a  very  striking  and  very  beautiful  definition  of 
"  Ritualism  in  a  bad  sense."     "What  I  understand  by  Ritualism  in  a  bad 
sense   is  this — whatever  in  the  sacred  and   solemn  "worshij) 
of  God  comes  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  Almighty     a  Deflnltion  of 
Father   and    his  Redeemer  in    Heaven    in  such    a    way  as        Ritualism, 
not  to  elevate  and  raise    his   feeble  faculties   towards    the 
contemplation  of  the  eternal  and  supreme,  but  to  bar  him  from  it — that, 
in  my  opinion,   is  Ritualism." 

A  less  successful   attempt  to  obtain   an  ipse  dixit   from  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  made  by  the  advocates  of  female  suffrage.     He    was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  a  change  was  gradually  coming  ;  Female  Suffrage, 
that   large    numbers    of    women   were    attaining    economic 
independence  ;   but  he  refused  to  give  any  pledges,   and  plainly  was  not 
enaniovired  of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  promulgated  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  adopted  as  a  safe    platform    subject,   with  other 
remote  changes,   by  young   Tory  democrats.     Indeed,  there  Tory  Democracy, 
is  much  truth  as  Avell  as  satire  in  the  contrast   which   Mr. 
Gladstone  drew  between  his  OAvn  policy  of  reform  and  the  revolutionary 
tendencies    which    were  beginning  to  creep    in    ainong    the    ranks    of   his 
opponents.* 

It  has  been  necessary  to  consider  at  some  length  the  principal  topics  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  to  his  constituents  in  1868  because,  seen  in  the 
light  of  history,  they  do  undoubtedly  stand  out  as  his  greatest  practical 
achievement  in  public  oratory.  Here  was  a  statesman  thinking  aloud, 
an  orator  persuading  the  people,  an  administrator  describing  his  methods, 
a  legislator  sketching  oiit  a  five  years'  course  of  legislation.  And  the 
strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  when  the  biographer  has  described  the 
speeches  of  the  autuinn  of  1868  he  has  written  the  political  history  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  five  years  which  folloAved  ! 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  because  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
a  variety  of  topics  into  his  speeches  there  was  any  lack  of  imity  in  his- 
piogramme.  Important  as  Avere  the  questions  of  local  government, 
jjublic  economy,  and  amendment  of  the  franchise,  they  were 
all  subsidiary  to  the  main  issue  of  justice  to  Ireland  : —  Justice  to  Ireland, 
"  Yow,  gentlemen,  may,  if  you  like,  take  upon  yourselves 
the  responsibility  and  the  scandal  of  continuing  to  drag  Ireland  behind  the 
chariot  wheels  of  Great  Biitain,  as   if   she  were  a  captive  country ;    but 

*  See  a  speech  at  Wigan  on  the  23rd  October,  1868. 
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we  will  have  no  part  of  the  responsibility."  Such  was  the  strain  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  urged  that  the  new  policy  of  conciliation  should  be 
substituted  for  the  old  policy  of  coercion ;  and  at  times  his  enthusiasm, 
his  moral  force,  and  the  fierce  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  right  bore 
down  upon  his  audience  in  resistless  torrents  of  eloquence.* 

Mr.    Gladstone    was    beaten    in    South    Lancashire,    both   the  two  Con- 
servative    candidates,     Mr.   (afterwards   Viscount)    Cross  and  Mr.   Turner, 
being    returned  by  small    majorities.       In  three  years  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
progressed  too  far  for  the  clipped  Liberalism  of  a  county  electorate.    The 
party  organisers  had  seen  the  danger,   however  ;    and   Mr.   Gladstone  had 
been    nominated     for     Greenwich,    where     he     was    elected    by   an  over- 
whelming   majority.     But    the  result  in  South  Lancashire 
Elected  for        was    a    severe    disappointment  to    him.     He  had  ibeen    de- 
Greenwicii.        ceived    by    the    enthusiasm    of     the  great,    but    unenfran- 
chised,  majority  of   the    people    in    the  district.      He    had 
told  the  electors  on   nomination  day,  in  reply  to  the  accusation  that  he 
was  seeking  another  seat — 

"  I  have  not  spoken  a  word,  I  have  not  drawn  a  scratch  of  the  pen,  to  obtain  any  other 
seat  in  Parliament  than  yours.  And  now  the  question  for  you  gentlemen  is,  when  the 
voice  of  the  nation  sounds  in  your  ears,  and  speaks  in  accents  which  not  even  Mr.  Turner 
or  jVIr.  Cross  can  misunderstand  ...  I  ask  you  not  to  separate  youx'selves  from  the  body 
of  the  nation.  You  are  part  of  England.  You  are  great ;  but  England  is  greater.  With 
England  Scotland  joins,  and  with  Scotland  Ireland." 

In  the  country  generally  the  Liberal  party  won  a  victory  which  did  not 
fall  short  of  its  leader's  enthusiastic  hopes.  Every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  returned  him  a  majority,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  the  Conservatives  would  be  in  a  minority  of  115.  "  We 
take  our  time  from  Greenwich,"  as  one  of  his  supporters  remarked.  Mr. 
Disraeli  recognised  the  situation  and  took  the  then  unprecedented  step 
of  resigning  without  awaiting  the  reassembling  of  Parliament.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  many  personal  recollections  go  back  to  the  first  crowded 
hours  of  this  the  most  glorious  period  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  piiblic  life. 
We  shall  be  content  with  two : — 

"  One  afternoon  of  November,t  1868,  in  the  park  at  Hawarden,  I  was  standing  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  holding  his  coat  on  my  arm  while  he  in  his  shirt  sleeves  was  wielding  an  axe 
to  cut  down  a  tree.  Up  came  a  telegraph  messenger.  He  took  the  telegram  and  read  it, 
then  handed  it  to  me,  speaking  only  two  words,  namely,  '  Very  significant,'  and  at  once 
resumed  his  work.  The  message  merely  stated  that  General  Grey  would  aiTive  that  evening 
from  Windsor.  This,  of  course,  implied  that  a  mandate  was  coming  from  the  Queen  charg- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  formation  of  his  first  Government.  I  said  nothing,  but  waited 
while  the  well-directed  blows  resounded  in  regular  cadence.  After  a  few  niinutes  the 
blows  ceased,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  resting  on  the  handle  of  his  axe,  looked  up,  and  with 
deep  earnestness  in  his  face,  exclaimed :  '  My  mission  is  to  pacify  Ii-eland.'  He  then 
resumed  his  task,  and  never  said  another  word  till  the  tree  was  down."  J 

The    other    recollection    may    be    read    in    a    sermon    preached    by   the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  on  May  22nd,  1898  : — 
"  I    like  to  recall  him  as  I  saw   him  myself  thirty  years   ago    in    a    little  church    in 

*  E.g.  at  Southport,  October  21st,  1868.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  as  in  other  speeches 
during  the  campaign,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  began  to  call  himself  a  Protestant— for  the  Urst 
t  ime,  I  believe,  since  1836. 

t  December  4th  was  the  exact  date. 

X  A  recollection  by  the  Riglit  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley     National  Revicic,  June,  1893. 
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another  part  of  London,  when  he  had  been  suddenly  summoned  by  his  Sovereign  foi 
the  first  time  to  undertake  the  momentous  work  of  forming  a  Cabinet  that  was  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  this  great  Empire.  I  remember  him  coming,  as  he  always  did  on 
every  emergency,  great  or  small,  to  receive  the  life  of  Christ  at  the  holy  table.  I  see 
him  now  kneeling  there.  Communicants  went  up  and  came  back,  but  he  remained 
absorbed,  evidently,  in  communion  with  his  Saviour.  He  was  there  till  the  end  of  the 
service.    He  had  lost  all  thought  of  man." 

On  December  9tli  the  new  Ministers  received  the  seals  of  office.  The 
composition  of  the  Government  is  interesting.     It  was  formed  upon  what 

may  be  called  the  theory  of  exclusion,  as  the  Government 

The  New  Ministry,   of  1880  was  formed  upon  what  may  be  called  the   theory 

1868.  of  inclusion.      In    the    December    of    1868   Mr.    Gladstone, 

generally  speaking,  only  invited  those  iipon  whose  support 
and  sympathy  he  could  rely,  to  join  his  Cabinet.  Doubtful  Whigs  like 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  were  left  to  hesitate  their  dislike  in  the  cold. 
Several  Radicals  and  RejDublicans,  among  whom  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
the  late  Professor  FaAvcett  soon  made  themselves  consi:)icuous  by  dis- 
plays of  independence,  were  left  upon  the  flank.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
William  Vernon  Harcourt,  who  had  already  made  a  great  name  by  his 
letters  to  the  Times  on  international  la^w,  and  who  had  helped  to 
canvass  South  Lancashire  in  1865,  "vvas  invited  on  this,  the  first  occasion 
of  his  entering  Parliament,  to  join  the  Liberal  Ministry  as  Queen's 
Advocate.    The  invitation  was  not  accepted. 

Some  of  the  chief  offices  were  assigned  Tvith  the  intention  of  securing 
that  rigid   national  economy  which    Mr.    Gladstone  had  promised  should 

be     one  of    the    first    objects    of   his    administration.      Mr. 

Leading  Members     Lowe,  who  had  written  a  magazine   criticism  of  one  of  the 

of  the  Cabinet.       great    Budget    speeches,    and   had  thereby  created    in   Mr. 

Gladstone's  mind  a  perhaps  exaggerated  imj^ression  of  his 
financial  powers,  was  created  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  appoint- 
ment was  not  popular  in  the  party.  It  seemed  too  magnificent  a  reward 
for  the  brilliant  rebellion  of  'sixty-six.  The  immediate  end  was  attained. 
Great  pressure  was  applied  from  the  Treasury  with  a  view  to  enforcing 
economy  in  the  other  departments  of  the  State.  But  Lowe  had  not  the 
Gladstonian  art  of  saving  money  without  incurring  odium.  The  same 
policy  was  followed  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cardwell  to  the  War 
Oflice  and  of  Mr.  Childers  to  the  Admiralty.  Cardwell  had  been  trained 
in  the  administrative  discipline  of  Peel.  Childers  had  ingratiated  him- 
self by  careful  study  and  a  not  too  independent  advocacy  of  public 
parsimony.  The  intended  reconstitution  of  local  bodies  and  reform  of 
local  taxation  was  foreshadoAved  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Goselien  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  The  names  of  Forster,  Stansfeld,  and  Shaw  Lefevre  are 
also  honourably  connected  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  and  with 
the  pursuit  of  public  economy.  Sympathy  with  Ireland  and  knowledge  of 
Irish  conditions  fitted  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  (who  Avas  created  Lord 
Carliiigford  in  1874)  for  the  Chief  Secretaryship  in  an  Administration 
whoso  main  i)in'pose  Avas  to  conciliate  Ireland  by  the  redress  of  her 
grievances. 

But  the  appointment  Avliicli  created  the  greatest  sensation— though  it 
pr(jducod  the  least  practical  results — Avas  that  of  Mr.  liright  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     Mr.  Bright  had  been  aptly  described 
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by  Mr.    Gladstone  himself    as   "the  great  standing  habitual   l)ngbear "  of 
the    Country    Party.      The    current    notion  was    that    the    men    A\h<>    had 
hitherto    borne    office    in    Libei-al    Government.s  Avere  mere 
shadoAvs,  "  that  the  real  man  was  Mr.  Bright,  that  he  rode        Mr.  Bright. 
over    them     roughshod,    and     that    whateser    he     ordered 
they  had  no  business   except  to  execute."  *      Long  aftei-wards   Mr.   dl lad- 
stone  explained  Avliat  a  difficult    task    it    had  been    to    induce    the    great 
Quaker  to  take  office.     Speaking  of  "  the  extraordinai-y  efforts  which  were 
required   to    induce  Mr.   Bright    under    any- 
circumstances  to  become  a    servant  of    the 
Crown,"    Mr.    Gladstone    recalled    his    first 
experience  : — 

"It  was  in  the  crisis  of  1868  with  regard  to  the 
Iri.sh  Question,  and  when  especially  the  fate  of  the 
Irish  Church  hung  in  the  balance,  that  it  Avas  my 
duty  to  propose  to  Mr.  Bright  that  he  should  become 
a  Cabinet  Minister.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  ever 
undertake  so  difHcult  a  task,  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  steadily  debated  that  subject,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  set  aside  the  repugnance  he  had  felt  to  doing 
anything  which  might,  in  the  eyes  of  anyone,  even  of 
the  more  ignorant  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  appear  to 
depart  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  lofty  inde- 
pendence of  character  which  he  had  hei-etofore  main- 
tained, and  Avhich,  I  will  venture  to  say,  never,  to  the 
end  of  his  career,  was  for  a  moment  lowered."  f 


'  and  f'.i.r.  rirrndlll n . 
CHILUERS    IX    18G8. 


of   Charles    Villiers    was    con- 


There  was  one  important  omission,  but 
that  Avas  only  surprising  to  those  Avho 
Avere  not  behind  the  scenes.  The  name 
spicuous  by  its  absence. 

Speaking   generally,   the   Ministry    Avas    remarkable    for    its    unity   and 
homogeneity.      Most  of  its  membei-s   Avere  energetic,   and  anxious    to  dis- 
tinguish    themselves.       From     the     Prime     ^Minister,     the 
VesuA'ius     of     the     Administration,     emanated     the     main    Homcgereity  of 
stream     of     laA'a     Avliich     poured     OA^er     Ireland,     leA'elling    ^^®  Goverament. 
or     reducing    the    rough     places     of     landlord     laAV     and 
Protestant    priA^ilege.       But    Mr.     Gladstone    Avas    surrounded     by     minor 
yet  actlA'e  volcanoes,  Avhose  eruptions,    often  inopijortuue  and  ineffective, 
proA'ed    in  some    cases    more    disastrous  to  the  GoA'ernment   than    to  the 
"interests"  and  abuses  AA'hich  they  threatened  and  attacked. 

For  the  biographer  the   great  and   OAerpoA\'ering   interest   of    this,    Mr. 
Gladstone's   first  Administration,    springs   from   the    circumstance  that    he 
had  brought  himself  to  face  the  pi-oblem  of  Irish  suffering 
and   Irish   discontent   in   a  iieA\'   spirit,    that    he   introducefl    Conciliaiioi  for 
a    neAA'    system    and    a    neAA'    policy,    AA'hich    included    the  Ireland, 

redress    of    grieA^ances  as  aa'cII  as    the    suppression  of  out- 
rages.     Unhappily   it  is  to    a    large    extent    true    that,    from    a    iiolitioal 
standpoint,  conciliation  came  too  late  to  fulfil  his  sanguine  expectations. 

*  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Bootle,  November  13th,  1868. 
t  Hansard,  March  2yth,  1889. 
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When  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  wrote  on  "  Irish  Disturbances  and 
Irish  Church  Questions"  in  1836,  he  could  say  that  Ireland  was  still 
clay  in  the  potter's  hand  ;  that  the  elements  of  society,  which  had  been 
firmly  fixed  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  there  still  floating  in  chaos 
and  aAvaiting  the  hand  of  power  to  fix  and  fashion  them.  For  three- 
qiiarters  of  a  century,  jiiitting  aside  the  rebellion  of  1798,  there  had  been 
constant  disturbances.  The  Whiteboys  and  the  Hearts  of  Steel,  the  Oak- 
boys  and  the  Rightboys,  the  Peep-o'-Day  Boys,  the  Defenders  and  the 
Ribbonmen,  the  Thrashers  and  the  Orangemen,  had  all  murdered  and 
pillaged  within  the  memory  of  men  still  alive  when  Lewis  wrote.  A 
history  of  their  contributions  to  lawlessness  and  disorder  between  the  years 
1761  and  1836  led  that  most  judicial  writer  (who  is  always  dry  and 
moderate,  if  not  niggardly,  in  his  generalisations)  to  express  himself  in 
terms  not  more  startling  than  accurate,  and  yet — to  the  shame  and  dis- 
grace of  intervening  Premiers — as  applicable  in  1869  as  in  1836  : — 

"  For  the  last  seventy  years  Ireland    has  been  the  scene  of  constantly  recurring  dis- 

turbfinces;    sometimes  consisting  only  of  the  number  of  a   tew  persons,  or   the  burning  of 

a  few  houses,  and  sometimes  rising  to  general  insurrection.    Successive 

Governments  have  apparently  exhausted  every  means  in  their  power  to 
CorTiPW3,ll  IjSwis  x- IT  »^  ^  r- 

on  Irish  Discontent  suppress  the  evil,  but  without  success.  The  statute  book  has  been 
loaded  with  the  severest  laws ;  the  country  has  been  covered  with 
military  and  police ;  capital  punishment  has  been  unsparingly  inflicted ; 
Australia  has  been  crowded  [!]  with  transported  convicts  ;  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Com- 
mittees and  commissions  have  collected  piles  of  evidence ;  the  most  various  plans  of 
policy  have  been  recommended  by  diflFerent  persons :  some  have  attributed  the  turbulence 
of  the  inferior  Irish  to  their  inherent  barbarism  ;  some  to  their  religion ;  some  to  their 
hatred  of  England ;  some  to  their  want  of  education.  Much  new  legislation  has  been 
tried  and  in  vain ;  in  a  large  part  of  Ireland  there  is  still  less  security  of  person  and 
property  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  the  wildest  districts  of 
Calabria  and  Greece  :  and  there  are  persons  who  altogether  despair  of  establishing  per- 
manent tranquillity  in  Ireland,  and  who  think  that  it  is  an  exception  to  all  the  ordinary 
rules  of  government." 

In  truth,  through  the  spectacles  of  religioxis  animosity  and  racial 
disti'ust,  Irish  grievances  seemed  sufficiently  small,  Irish  laws  sufiiciently 
just,  their  administration  sufficiently  impartial ;  and  English  statesmen, 
unfocussed  visionaries,  had  pushed  political  fatalism  so  far  as  to  conceive 
that  there  was  "  an  innate  and  indelible  tendency  in  the  Irish  to  disturbance 
and  outrage."  It  struck  Lewis  that  the  state  of  Ireland  might  be  explained 
"without  supposing  any  deviations  from  the  general  course  of  human 
nature."  One  hardly  knoAVS  whether  to  wonder  most  at  the  lateness  of 
the  discovery  or  at  the  reluctance  of  politicians  to  make  use  of  it;  so 
difficult  did  it  prove  to  drive  oif  the  field  that  famous  theory  of  the 
Spanish  commander,  who  said,  after  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  that  "when 
the  Devil  upon  the  Mount  did  show  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
and  the  glory  of  them,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  Devil  left  out  Ireland, 
and  kept  it  for  himself." 

Tlie  English  system  in  Ireland  was  compared  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
upas  tree  of  the  Malays,  Avliich,  according  to  popular  report,  destroys  all 
animal  and  vegetable  life  within  the  circle  of  its  poisonous  influence. 
Of  its  two  great  branches,  sectarian  and  agrarian,  the  first  to  be 
attacked  and  cut  down  Avas  the  Anglican  Church.  It  had  long  been 
marked  otit  for  destruction    by  the  satirist   and    the    reformer.      It    had 
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not    altogether    escaped  the    censure    of   its    own    clergjnnen    or    of   those 
belonging  to  the  parent  church   in   England.     Two  bishops  had   abstained 

from  the  division  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  to  stop  new 
The  Irish  Church,     appointments.     Dr.  Temple  of  Rugby  had  reasoned  against 

the  Irish  Establishment.  Whately,  the  previous  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  without  admitting  that  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland 
could  be  regarded  as  a  burden  economically,  had  declared  that  its  con- 
tinuance was  "a  grievance  and  an  insult."  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 
had  eftervesced  over  the  subject : — "  There  is  no  abuse  like  it  in  all 
Europe,  in  all  Asia,  in  all  the  discovered  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  all 
Ave  have  heard  of  Timbuctoo."'  If  we  add  an  obiter  dicUan  of  the  Metro- 
politan Bishop  of  Montreal  and  a  politic  utterance  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
the  list  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  clerical  supporters,  dead  or  living,  Avill  be 
nearly  complete.  Yet  fi'om  the  dexterous  way  in  which  he  conjured  with 
these  few  names  at  Ormskirk*  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
jjromoters  of  Irish  Disestablishment  from  within  the  Anglican  hierarchy 
formed  a  very  considerable  minority. 

But,  clerical  feeling  apart,  how  did  the  decision  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  taken  harmonise  with  his  own  past  ?  The  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography '' 
was  published  in  December,  1868.  It  had  been  written  in  the  previous 
September,  and  was  withheld  by  the  advice  of  friends,  among  them  Bishop 
"Wilberforce,  until  after  the  General  Election.  Mr.  Gladstone's  object  in 
WTiting  it  was  to  rescue  his  proposal  of  Irish  Disestablishment  "from  the 
odium  of  baseness,  and  the  lighter  reproach  of  precipitancy."  The  fouith 
edition  of  "The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Church"  had  appeared  in  18il. 
In  that  book  he  recommended  the  resolute  maintenance  of  the  Church 
as  an  Establishment.  But  it  was  to  be  so  maintained,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  members,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  doctrine.  The  author  found,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  he  was  "the  last  man  in  a  sinking  ship."  Hence  his 
resignation  on  the  Maynooth  Question  in  1844.  Upon  this  resignation, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  political  penance,  his  whole  apology 
rests  : — "  I  respectfully  submit  that  by  this  act  my  freedom  Avas  estab- 
lished, and  that  it  has  never  since,  during  a  period  of  nearly  five-and-twenty 
years,  been  compromised."  Strange  to  say,  the  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography" 
does  not  put  his  case  at  its  best.  Thus,  he  writes  tliat  he  p?'iiafe??/  asserted 
his  freedom  at  the  formation  of  the  Russell  Ministry  in  1846  ;  he  refused 
to  give  a  pledge  to  his  Oxford  Committee  in  1847 — but  of  course,  they 
did  not  publish  the  fact ;  he  said,  speaking  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  in  1851,  "we  cannot  change  the  profound  and  resistless  tendencies 
of  the  age  towards  religious  liberty."  Then,  according  to  the  Auto- 
biography, there  followed  a  long  blank,  during  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  no  public  utterances,  but  voted  steadily  against  motions  for  com- 
mittees of  inquiry  into  the  Irish  Church  — on  the  ground  that  thej- 
Averc  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  until  the  speech  of  1865  no- 
Ihing  is  recorded  except  a  priA'ate  communication  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
in  18()3. 

AVith  these  few  merely  external  notes  Mr.  Gladstone  IcaA-cs  the  account 
of  tlie  progress  of  his  OAvn  mind  and  passes  to  the  march  of  CA'cnts  and 
the  dcA'clopment  of  public  sentiment.  He  A'indicates  himself  comi)letely 
from  the  absurd  charge  of   baseness,    but  only  partially  from    the    more 

*  October  12th,  1868. 
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plausible  charge  of  precipitancy.  Why  during  all  those  tweuty-eight 
years  of  freedom,  would  be  the  reader's  natural  inquiry,  has  not  the 
author  of  "  The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Church,"  and  the  disestablisher 
of  the  Irish  Church,  published  some  substantial  recantation,  some  meditated 
expression,  of  his  changed  opinions?  Tlie  answer  is  simply  this,  that 
he  had  done  so,  and  that  the  omission  in  his  "Chapter  of  Autobiography" 
leaves  his  case  unnecessarily  weak.  In  December,  1851,  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  from  Fasque,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Scottish  Episcopalian,  a  letter 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  first  public  palinode.*  Take  one  short 
passage  : — 

"The  time  has  been  when,  as  I  think,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  look  with  utter 
aversion  on  whatever  seemed  to  impair  strictness  of  religious  character  and  profession  in  the 
State,  With  that  religious  character,  consistently  and  religiously  maintained,  it  is  hard,  we 
must  admit,  to  reconcile  full  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  in  maintaining  it  for  the  times  of 
which  I  speak,  the  greater  good  was  preserved  and  the  lesser  sacrificed.  It  is  not  so  now. 
It  is  now  so  utter  an  impossibility  to  uphold  a  consistent  religious  profession  in  the  State, 
that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  an  inconsistent  one,  and  thankful  if  it  do  not  shock  the  common 
reason  and  sense  of  justice  planted  in  mankind,  by  affecting  a  bastard  and  deceptive 
consistency." 

And  again :  "  However  wary  and  patient  we  may  be  as  to  our  question 
of  moving  forwards,  [it  is]  above  all  [our  first  duty  to]  be  careful  not  to 
move  backwards,  nor  for  one  moment  acquiesce  in  any  kind  of  tampering 
Avith  the  religious  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  persons  either  of  ourselves  or 
others."  And  the  practical  conclusion  is,  "  What,  then,  we  (I  mean  the 
members  of  all  independent  religious  bodies)  have  to  desire  is  to  be  let  alone, 
and  especially  not  to  be  pvit  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes— a  mode  of  accommo- 
dation by  no  means  out  of  favour  in  some  quarters."  Nor  did  this  letter 
pass  unnoticed  or  unchallenged.  Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth  at  once  replied 
Avith  a  vigorous"  protest,  declared  that  he  detected  the  germ  of  Liberation, 
and  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  seen  Mr.  Gladstone's  backsliding  as 
early  as  the  election  of  1847. 

If  "we  pass  from  the  personal  to  the  public  grounds  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  all 
difficulty  at  once  disappears.  The  rapid  groAvth  of  Fenianism  and  the  occur- 
rence of  sensational  outrages  under  Fenian  auspices  had  directed  public 
attention  to  Ireland,  and  as  soon  as  the  search-light  was  tiirned  full 
upon  the  Establishment,  the  Establishment  was  doomed,  or  at  any  rate 
condemned  by  a  body  of  public  opinion  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purposes 
of  a  great  statesman.  A  Royal  Commission,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  appointed ;  but  its  report,  issued  after  Report  of  the  Royal 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions  had  been  carried,  fell  extremely  Commission, 
flat.  With  the  help  of  the  statistics  afforded  by  the  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Gladstone  computed  that  whereas  the  average  Anglican 
clergyman  in  England  had  £200  a  year  for  looking  after  600  souls,  an 
Anglican  clei'gyman  in  Ireland  had  £300  for  looking  after  350  souls.  The 
Commissioners  proposed  that  the  number  of  the  bishops  should  be 
redviced  : — 

"There  are,  gentlemen,  a  matter  of  twelve  bishops  in  the  Ii'ish  Church,  and  the  first 
important  recommendation  of  the  Commission  is  that  we  should  bury  four  of  them.    Not  to 

*  "A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  William  Skinner,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Primus, 
on  the  Functions  of  Laymen  in  the  Church,"    Third  Edition.    London:  John  Murray,  1852. 
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bury  the  actual  men,  Trhich  would  be  iuhuman,  but  to  bury  what  they  call  the  'corpora- 
tions.' For  you  must  luiow  that  every  bishop  of  a  see  and  every  incumbent  of  a  parish  is 
in  law  a  'corporation  sole,'  and  four  of  these  'corporations  sole'  they  purpose  to  bury."* 

The  Commissioners  also  proposed  to  reduce  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
incomes.  But  the  savings  so  effected  were  to  be  applied  to  place  the  income 
of  all  Irish  bishops  at  £3,000  a  year,  and  to  pay  an  extra  £500  a  year  to  those 
who  happened— by  rotation— to  be  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
certainly  I'ather  ciu'ious,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  that  these  otherwise 
xcry  Conservative  Commissioners  should  have  included  payment  of 
Members— one  of  the  five  points  of  the  Charter— in  their  recommendations. 
The  Commissioners  also  advised  the  suppression  of  any  benefice  where  there 
might  be  found  to  be  not  more  than  forty  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  one  instance  to  show  the  way 
in  which  the  proposed  "reforms"  M'ovild  work.  He  took  the  concrete  case 
of  fourteen  benefices  in  Ireland  with  a  total  Anglican  membership  of  1,332 
souls.  In  each  of  these  benefices,  besides  the  incumbent  (who  was  frequently 
out)  there  was  a  curate.  The  incomes  of  the  fourteen  incumbents  added 
together  amounted  to  £8,192  a  year.  The  fourteen  ciu-ates  received,  over 
and  above  this,  l,iOO  guineas  a  year.  If  the  model  Establishment  proposed 
by  the  Commissioners  had  been  set  up,  nine  churches  and  benefices  would 
have  been  substituted  for  fourteen.  "  There  will  be  nine  curates  at  100 
guineas  a  year  each,  to  take  care  of  the  1,172  people— that  is  about  130  apiece, 
and  I  think  they  may  manage  that.  And  there  will  be  nine  incumbents 
liaviug  nothing  to  do,  because  the  curates  will  do  it,  and  they  will  receive 
for  doing  nothing  £6,000,  or  say  £5,000  or  even  £4,000,  in  the  Church  out  of 
Avhich  all  the  abuses  will  have  been  removed." 

The  Commissioners  made  one  other  notable  recommendation: — 

"  It  is  recommended  that  a  number  of  Chapters  shall  be  suppressed,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  wherever  it  is  possible  the  parish  clerk  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  grave-digger.  I 
am  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  got  beyond  that  point.  It  is  a  great  deal  too  late  to 
bave  the  Established  Chmxh  in  Ii-eland  by  consolidating  parish  clerks  and  grave-diggers." 

From  facts  like  these    Mr.  Gladstone  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  Irish  Establishment  by    getting 

rid  of  its  abuses :  "  if  5^ou  take  away  its  abuses  there  will 

Reform  not        be  nothing  left."    There  remained  another    argument — that 

Possible.  the  Irish  Establishment  should  be  maintained  for  the  benefit 

of  Protestantism.    Mr.  Gladstone    examined  this  allegation 

in  the  light  of  statistics.     In  1672  Sir  William  Petty  computed  that  there 

were  in  Ireland  fortj^-five  Protestants  to  every  120  Catholics. 

The  Argument     Ever  since  then   "  the  whole  ecclesiastical  pi"operty  of   the 

from  country "    had    been    in    the   hands    of    a    small    minoritj- 

Protestantism,     ^^^j^j,  ^j^g  name  of  supporting  Protestantism.    There  were 

also  "penal  laws."     The  "moral  screw"   was  applied.      In 

1730    there  were  forty-eight  Pi'otestauts  to  120  Roman  Catholics.    In  1784, 

after  112  years  of  pressure  and  perticution,  the  position  had  considerably 

amended.      There    were    then  sixty  Protestants  to  120  Roman  Catholics. 

Tlien  ^\'e  began  to  relax  the  penal  laws : 

"la    1801—1    now   quote    the    authority  of   Mr.   Musgrave,  the    historian   of   the   Irish 

*  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Newton,  October  17th,  18G3.  This  is  a  locus  classicus  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  views  on  the  Irish  Church  Question. 
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Rebellion,  who  is  certainly  a  decided  partisan  of  ascendancy— in  1801,  the  penal  laws 
having  now  been  materially  relaxed,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  even  admitted  to  the 
elective  franchise,  I  find  that  the  Protestants  were  forty  to  120  Roman  Catholics, 
having  been  sixty  some  twenty  years  before.  We  then  went  on  and  had  further  relaxa- 
tion. "We  even  admitted  the  Roman  Catholics— and  I  am  thankful  we  did— to  Parliament, 
and  in  1834  we  had  another  religious  census,  and  the  proportion  was  now  one  Protestant 
to  four  Roman  Catholics,  or  thirty  Protestants  to  120  Roman  Catholics.  Now,  gentlemen, 
in  1861  it  is  true  there  is  a  slight  improvement ;  it  is  a  fractional  improvement.  I  must 
get  another  denominator  in  order  to  exhibit  it ;  I  cannot  exhibit  it  well  upon  the 
denominator  of  120  that  I  have  got.  In  1834  the  Protestants  were  a  trifle  under  one  to 
four ;  in  1861  they  are  a  trifle  over  one  to  four — that  is  all  the  diiference.  But  recollect 
what  had  happened  in  the  meantime — that  awful  famine  of  1847,  and  the  enormous 
wholesale  exportation  of  the  poorer  population — that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland — across  the  Atlantic.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  say  that,  although  casually  the 
return  of  1861  is  a  trifle  better  than  that  of  1834,  in  reality,  if  you  allow  ever  so 
naoderately  for  the  operation  of  these  powerful  causes,  it  is  a  worse  return  than  that 
of  1834."* 

Enough  has  now  been  given  to  show  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  justified  and  fortified  himself  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Irish  Church.  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  end 
was  attained,  and  the  proposals  by  which  the  Act  of  Disestablishment, 
"of  civil  justice,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  phrased  it,  was  finally 
passed. 

The    Bill   "to    put    an    end    to   the  Established  Church    in  Ireland,  to 
make  provision  in  respect  to  the  temporalities  thereof,  and  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynooth,"  was  introduced  on  March  1st,  1869, 
in  a  speech  of   three  hours,  in   the    course    of   which,    on         The  Bin 
the    willing    admission    of    Disraeli,    "not    a    phrase    was    introduced,  1869. 
wasted."    Without    denying    that    he    was    proposing    "a 
great  constitutional  change,"  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  that  the  change  was 
itself  conservative  in  spirit : — 

"It  is  said  that  the  measure  we  are  about  to  introduce  will  be  adverse  to  religion. 
I  believe  it  to  be  favourable,  to  be  essential,  to  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  of 
right  on  which  every  religion  must  rest.  We  shall  point  to  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  shall  argue  from  the  facts  of  that  condition  that  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
have  not  been  promoted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  injured  by  our  perseverance 
in  a  system  which  reason  does  not  justify.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  we  are 
invading  the  rights  of  property.  No  possible  confidence  can  be  greater  than  that  with 
which  we  shall  meet  that  argument.  On  former  occasions,  indeed,  things  have  been 
done  by  Parliament,  under  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  case,  which  it  may  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  extreme  assertion  of  the  rights  of  property.  There  are  clauses, 
and  important  clauses,  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833  which  greatly  restrain 
the  abstract  theory  of  property,  and  which  I,  for  one,  am  totally  unable  to  reconcile 
with  its  general  rules.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  imputation  that  can  fairly 
be  made  against  the  measure  we  propose  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  property  by 
any  other  persons  than  those  who  hold  what  appears  to  me  the  untenable — I  may  even 
say  the  extravagant — doctrine  that,  although  Parliament  has  a  perfect  right  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  descent  of  property  in  the  case  of  natural  descent,  lineage  by  blood, 
yet  it  has  no  right,  when  once  the  artificial  existence  of  what  we  call  a  corporation 
has  been  created,  to  control  the  existence  of  that  corporation,  or  to  extinguish  it  even 
under  the  gravest  public  exigency.  Well,  we  shall  be  told  also  of  the  Act  of  Union; 
and  I  cannot,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to,  dissemble  that  on  a  point  which  has  been  described 
as  essential  we  propose  to  alter  that  Act.  The  Act  of  Union  has  been  altered  on 
other  occasions,   though  never  for  so  grave  a    cause  as    this ;    but   we    shall   confidently 

*  Speech  at  NeAvton,  October  17th,  1SG8. 
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contend  that  wliile  we  are  altering  this  particular  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union,  we 
are  confirming  its  general  purport  and  substance,  and  labouring  to  the  best  of  our 
humble  ability  to  give  it  those  roots  which  unfortunately  it  has  never  yet  adequately 
struck  in  the  heart  and  affections  of  the  people. 

"And,  lastly,  Sir,  tJiis  claim  I,  for  one,  confidently,  boldly  make  on  behalf  of  the 
measure  that  we  are  introducing— I  say  we  are  giving  effect  to  the  spirit  of  a  former 
policy.  The  great  Minister  who  proposed  the  Act  of  Union  neither  said  nor  believed 
that  it  would  be  possible  under  a  legislative  Union  to  maintain  the  system  of  religious 
inequality  which  he  found  subsisting  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  left  upon 
record  his  strong  conviction  that  the  countenance  and  support  afforded  from  national 
sources  to  the  Established  Church  must  be  extended  to  other  religions  of  the  countiy. 
I  admit  that  we  pursue  religious  equality  by  means  different  from  those  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt— but  by  means,  as  I  believe,  better  suited  to  the  purpose  we  had  in  view, 
and  certainly  more  consonant  to  the  spirit,  to  the  opportunities,  and  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live." 

The  scheme  was  elaborately  complete,  and  its  exposition  abounded 
Avith  Gladstoniau  touches.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  lapse  of  the  four 
intermittent  spiritual  peerages  : — 

"I  ovra  that  it  is  not  without  some  regret  and  pain  that  I  propose  a  provision 
which  should  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  convey  a  slight  or  disparagement  in 
point  of  dignity  to  individuals  who,  as  such,  I  believe  to  be  fully  and  amply  worthy 
of  the  honours  they  enjoy  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

Again,  in  allotting  compensation,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
"transitory"  and  permanent  curates,  upon  a  principle  appropriately 
borrowed  from  the  Superannuation  Acts  of  the  Civil  Service.  "Private 
endowments"  were  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone defined  them  as  "  money  contributed  from  private  sources  since 
the  year  1660."  This  limit  had  been  recommended  to  the  Government 
by  the  consideration  that  the  Restoration  was  really  the  period  at  which 
the  Reformed  or  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  assumed  its  proper  shape 
and  character.  This  led  the  Premier  to  an  interesting  historical  digression 
on  the  struggle  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  in  Ireland,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  made  a  charming  reference  to  one  of  the  few  jjrivate 
endowments  of  the  English  Church  in  Ireland— a  case  "of  extraordinary 
interest "  : — 

"Take  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Laracor,  the  parish  of  which  Swift  was  vicar  before 
he  was  transferred    to    the    Deanery  of    St.   Patrick's.     When    he    went    into    it,  Laracor 
had  a  glebe-house    and  one  acre.      He  left  it  with  a  glebe-house   and 
Dean  Swift         twenty   acres.     He  improved    and    decorated  it   in  many  ways.     It  is 
sad    and    melancholy    to    learn,    if   only   we    look    upon    this   place   as 
one    of    the    memorials    of    so    extraordinary    a    man,    that    many   of 
the  embellishments,   or  what    our    Scotch    friends    would    call    '  amenities,'  of    the  glebe 
which  grew  up    under    his    fostering    hand    have    since    been    effiiced.      He    endowed    the 
vicarage  with    certain    tithes    which    he    had    purchased    for    the    purpose;    and    I    doubt 
whether  it  is  generally  very  well   known  that  a  curious  question  arises  on  this  bequest, 
because    a    portion    of    his    property  —  by-the-bye,    consisting,    I    believe,    of    those    very 
tithes— was    left    by  him    for    what    he    calls— I   never   knew    the    term    to    be  used  else- 
where—'the    Episcopal    religion    established    in    Ireland.'    But    that    extraordinary  man, 
even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  that   the    Irish    Catholics    were    so   down-trodden   and 
insignificant    that    no    possible    change    could    ever    bring    them    into    a   position   of   im- 
portance, appears    to    have    foreseen    the    day  when    the    ecclesiastical    arrangements    of 
Ireland    would    be   called    to    account;    because,   not   satisfied   with   leaving  the  property 
to    maintain    the    Episcopal    religion,   he    proceeds    to   provide    for    the    day    when    that 
Episcopal  religion   might    be    disfstablishod    and    be    no    longer    the    national    religion    of 
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the  country.  Apparently,  by  some  secret  intimation,  he  foresaw  the  shortness  of  its 
existence  as  an  Establishment,  for  he  left  the  property  subject  to  a  condition  that  in 
such  case  it  should  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor." 

One  clause  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  Avliieli,  to  use  jDlain  language,  the 
Irish  landlords  were  bribed  to  acquiesce  in  the  disestablishment  of  their 
OAvn  Church.*  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a  plain  man;  and  in 
this  case,  by  elaborating  and  complicating  the  transaction,  a  Sop  for  Land- 
he  succeeded  in  mystifying  his  followers  completely,  and  lords, 
even,  it  would  seem,  in  persuading  himself  that  this  part  of 
the  scheme  was  perfectly  legitimate.  Some  of  liis  hearers  might,  he  ad- 
mitted, be  inclined  to  place  it  "  in  the  category  of  financial  puzzles."  Still  he 
thought  it  would  have  an  "innocent  and  beneficial  bearing  upon  the  Irish 
land  question."  The  self-deception,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  com- 
l)lete,  for  he  pointed  out  that  the  arrangement  "would  not  be  bad  for  the 
Irish  landlords,"  and  added,  "I  perceive  by  the  buzz  around  me  that  this 
portion  of  the  subject  at  any  rate  is  not  without  some  interest  to  a  great 
many  hou.  members."  It  is  hardly  an  elevating  scene  to  look  back  to — 
this  awakening  of  absentee  landlords  who  had  been  dozing  over  annuities 
to  curates — this  brisk  and  cheerful  hum  of  wakeful  worldly  avarice  Avhich 
took  the  place  of  a  somnolent  moaning  over  a  spiritual  disaster — squires 
brightening  up  at  the  discovery  of  the  solid  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  the  downfall  of  their  religion,  from  the  perpetration  of  "what  Lord 
Carrick  had  prematurely  pilloried  as  "the  greatest  national  sin  ever 
committed." 

The  financial  puzzle  and  the  other  operations  connected  with  winding 
up  the  old  corporations    need    not    concern   us.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone calculated  that  when  all  vested  interests  and  necessary      The  Surplus, 
expenses  had  been  disposed  of,  a  sum  of  between  seven  and 
eight  millions  would  be  left.      With  regard  to  its  disposal  he  laid  down 
three  principles  : — 

1.  It  should  be  applied  to  Irish  purposes,  t 

2.  The  purposes  should  be  non-religious. :!: 

3.  They  should  be  final.  No  door  should  be  left  open  to  fresh  con- 
troversy. 

The  Government  had  therefore  decided  to  apply  the  whole  surplus  to 
the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamities  not  provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law. 
No  summary  of  the  Act,  or  even  of  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
interpreted  it  to  the  House,  could  do  justice  to  the  delicacy  of  its  design, 
as  no  siunmary  of  the  history  of  its  workings  could  do  justice  to  the 
completeness  with  which  it  accomplished  the  purposes  of  its  author.  In 
a  peroration  of  much  power  and  beauty  he  said  that  no  pains  had  been 
spared  in  framing  the  measure.  It  had  been  withou.t  doubt  a  task  which 
put  even  his  vast  skill  and  ingenviity  to  a  very  serious  strain  : — 

"  It  is  a  subject  of  legislation  so  exceedingly  complex  and  varied  that  I  have  no  doubt 

*  But  for  this  clause  the  historian  would  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  the  hideous  threats 
with  which  the  Orange  laity  greeted  the  Bill  were  so  soon  dropped. 

t  This  principle  was,  however,  violated  by  the  application  of  £1,000,000  of  Irish  Church 
money  to  the  commutation  of  the  Maynooth  grant  and  the  Regium  Dcnum,  which  were 
annual  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

X  In  reply  to  the'  charge  of  secularisation,  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  that  one-fourth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Church  was  by  the  old  Canon  Law  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
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there  must  be  errors,  there  must  be  omissions,  and  there  may  be  many  possible  improve- 
ments ;    and   Ave   shall   welcome   from   every  side,  quite   irrespective  of 
differences    of    opinion    on    the    outlines    of    the    measure,    suggestions 
The  Peroration,     ^jjjgjj^  when  those  outlines  are  decided  upon,  may  tend  to  secure  a  more 
beneficial   application   of  these    funds   to  the  welfare   of  the   people  of 
Ireland.    I  trust.  Sir,  that  although  its  operation  be  stringent,  and  although  we  have  not 
thought  it  either  politic  or  allowable  to  attempt  to  diminish  its  stringency  by  making  it 
incomplete,  the  spirit  towards  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  religious  communion  in  which  this 
measure  has  been  considered  and  prepared  by  my  colleagues  and  myself  has  not  been  a 
spirit  of  unkindness." 

Here,  too,  Mr,  Gladstone,  speaking  for  himself— and  of  course  the  measure 
was  in  the  largest  sense  his  own—was  minimising  rather  than  exaggerating 
the  truth.  It  could  fairly  be  said  that  no  living  interests  were  injured  by 
the  Bill ;  and  in  the  event  what  Mr.  Gladstone  desired  and  calculated 
happened— the  Church  emerged  a  rich  corporation.  The  generosity  shown 
to  the  landlords  who  were  the  natviral  supporters  and  patrons  of  the  Irish 
Established  Church  was  from  this  point  of  view  highly  politic  ;  for  the 
very  process  of  disestablishment  placed  the  most  powerful  class  in  Ireland 
under  an  obligation  to  the  new  Church.  The  Premier  did  not  try  to 
under-estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  he  was  bringing  about 
in  Irish  society  : — 

"We  are  undoubtedly  asking  an  educated,  highly  respected,  and  generally  pious  and 
zealous  body  of  clergymen  to  undergo  a  great  transition ;  we  are  asking  a  powerful  and 
intelligent  minority  of  the  laity  in  Ii-eland,  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  to 
abate  a  great  part  of  the  exceptional  privileges  they  have  enjoyed ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
in  making  this  demand  upon  them  we  are  seeking  to  inflict  an  injury.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  exclusively  or  even  mainly  responsible  for  the  errors  of  English  policy  towards  Ireland ;  I 
am  quite  certain  that  in  many  vital  respects  they  have  suffered  by  it ;  I  believe  that  the  free 
air  they  will  breathe  under  a  system  of  equality  and  justice,  giving  scope  for  the  development 
of  their  great  energies,  with  all  the  powers  of  property  and  intelligence  they  will  bring  to 
bear,  will  make  that  Ireland  which  they  love  a  country  for  them  not  less  enviable  and  not 
less  beloved  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past." 

In  a  few  eloquent  sentences  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  last  confident  appeal 
not  unworthy  of  his  measure  and  of  the  speech  in  which  it  had  been 
expounded  : — 

"  As  respects  the  Church,  I  admit  it  is  a  case  almost  without  exception.  I  do  not  know  in 
what  country  so  great  a  change,  so  great  a  transition,  has  been  proposed  for  the  ministers  of 
a  religious  communion  who  have  enjoyed  during  so  many  ages  the  preferred  position  of  an 
Established  Church.  I  can  well  understand  that  to  many  in  the  Irish  Establishment  such 
a  change  appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  ruin  and  destruction.  From  the  height  on  which 
they  now  stand  the  future  is  an  abyss,  and  their  fears  recall  the  words  used  in  King  Lear, 
when  Edgar  endeavours  to  persuade  Gloucester  that  he  has  fallen  over  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 
and  says:— 

'  Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell: 
Thy  life's  a  miracle.' 

And  yet  but  a  little  after  the  old  man  rallies  from  his  delusion,  and  finds  that  he  has  not 
fallen  at  all.  So  I  trust  that  when,  instead  of  the  fictitious  and  adventitious  aid  on  which 
we  have  too  long  taught  the  Irish  Establishment  to  lean,  it  shall  come  to  place  its  trust  in  its 
own  resources,  in  its  own  great  mission,  in  all  that  it  can  draw  from  the  energy  of  its 
ministers  and  its  members,  and  the  high  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  that  it  teaches,  it 
will  find  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  existence,  an  era  bright  with  hope  and 
promise.    At  any  rate  I  lliink  the  day  has  certainly  come  when  an  end  has  finally  to  be 
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put  to  the  union  between  the  Establishment  and  the  State,  which  was  commenced  under 
circumstances  little  auspicious,  and  which  has  endured  to  be  a  soiu-ce  of  unhappiness  to 
Ireland,  and  of  discredit  and  scandal  to  England. 

"  Sir,  there  is  more  to  say.  This  measure  is  in  every  sense  a  great  measure— great  in  its 
pi-inciples,  great  in  the  multitude  of  its  dry,  technical,  but  interesting  detail,  and  gi-eat  as  a 
testing  measure.  For  it  will  show  to  one  and  all  of  lis  of  what  metal  we  are  made.  Upon  us 
all  it  brings  a  gieat  responsibility— first  and  foremost  undoubtedly  upon  those  who  occupy 
this  bench.  We  are  especially  chargeable— nay,  deeply  guilty,  if  we  have  either  dishonestly, 
as  some  think,  or  even  prematurely  or  unwisely,  challenged  so  gigantic  an  issue.  I  know  well 
the  punishments  that  follow  rashness  in  public  affairs,  and  that  ought  to  fall  upon  those  men, 
those  Phaetons  of  politics,  who  with  hands  unequal  to  the  task  attempt  to  guide  the 
chariot  of  the  sun.  But  our  responsibility,  though  heavy,  is  not  exclusive.  It  presses  on 
every  man  who  has  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  decision  upon  this  Bill.  Every  man 
approaches  the  discussion  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  raise  the  level  of  his  vision, 
and  expand  its  scope  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  object.  The  working  of  our  Con- 
stitutional government  itself  is  upon  its  trial ;  for  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  wheels  of  legislative  machinery  were  set  in  motion,  under  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
order,  and  Constitutional  regularity,  to  deal  with  a  question  graver  or  more  profound. 
And  more  especially,  Sir,  is  the  credit  and  fame  of  this  great  assembly  involved.  This 
assembly,  which  has  inherited  through  many  ages  the  accumulated  honours  of  brilliant 
triumphs,  of  peaceful  but  courageous  legislation,  is  now  called  upon  to  address  itself  to  a 
task  which  would  indeed  have  demanded  all  the  best  energies  of  the  very  best  among  your 
fathers  and  your  ancestors.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  worthy  of  the  task.  Should  it  fail, 
even  the  fame  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  suffer  no  disparagement ;  should  it  succeed,  even 
that  fame,  I  venture  to  say,  Avill  receive  no  small  nor  insensible  addition." 

The  Second  Reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  118,  and  the  Bill  passed 
the    Commons    Avithoiit    any    substantial  alteration.    The  House  of  Lords 

did  not  dare  to  reject  the  "  Church  Confiscation  Bill,"  as 
The  BiU  Carried.    Malmesbury    called    it.      But    some  important  amendments 

were  introduced.  The  Commons  refused  to  accept  them, 
and  sent  the  Bill  back.  The  Lords  determined  to  insist  upon  one  amend- 
ment (postponing  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus)  which  had  been  rejected 
in  the  Commons  by  222.  The  deadlock  had  become  serious,  and  Lord 
Granville  adjourned  the  House  to  consult  with  his  colleagues.  The  rest 
is  told  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary  (July  22nd,  1869)  :— 

"The  House  of  Lords  has  agreed  to  a  compromise.  Lord  Cairns  settled  it  with  Lord 
Granville.  .  .  .  Gladstone  wanted  to  throw  up  the  Bill  after  the  debate  of  last  Tuesday, 
when  tlie  words  of  the  preamble  were  reinserted,  but  he  was  outvoted  in  his  Cabinet ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Lord  Granville  told  him  that  if  he  gave  up  the  Bill  he  must  find  somebody 
else  to  lead  the  Lords.  He  must  have  intended  to  provoke  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  the  feeling  he  showed  on  this  occasion  proves,  and  not  for  the  first  time, 
what  his  sentiments  are  against  that  institution," 

The  time  which  was  occupied  in  the  passing  of  the  measure  Avas  spent 
in  a  manner  fully  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment.  "The  Bill  provided  that  no  new  interests  should  be 
created  in  the  interval  between  its  passing  and  the  actual  disestablislnuent, 
which  Avas  to  take  place  on  January  1st,  1871.  But  Avhile  the  measure  Avas 
still  under  discussion,  some  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  thought  it  con- 
venient to  create  as  many  ncAV  interests  as  possible.  New  curates  entitled 
to  compensation  Avere  appointed  Avitli  astounding  rapidity,  and  the 
incomes  of  some  of  the  clergy  Avere  increased  Avith  a  liberal  hand."*  To 
treat  corrui)tion  as  venial  Avas  distasteful  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;    but  it  Avas 

*  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  vol.  iv.,  pp.  110,  111. 
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necessary  to  be   politic,  aucl  to  wink  at   this   last  characteristic   wag    of 
the  ecclesiastical  tail. 

Thus    was    passed    the    famous    Disestablishment    scheme,    i^orhaps    the 
most  perfect  and  successful  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  political  measures. 
Just  as  the  speech  in  Avhich  it  was  introduced  succeeded 
by    its    artistic   arrangement    in    making    plain    a    comjjlex    xhe  Act  a  Monu- 
and  intricate  scheme,  so  the   Act,  concise  in  its  very  pre-    ment  of  Legisia- 
cision,  was  elaborately  thought   out   and    skilfully    drawn       *^^®  Genius. 
to  meet  every  possible  contingency ;   and  it  "was  mainly  the 
resolute   will    and   untiring  energy  of  its  originator  and  composer  which 
carried  it  practically  unaltered  through  both  Houses — a  legislative  achieve- 
ment which  the  "Annual  Register,"  in  one  of  its  rare  bursts  of  eloquence, 
magnifies    into    "  the    most   remarkable    of    moderji   times."       Enthusiasts 
thought    that   it   Avould    produce    eternal    amity   in   the  relations  of   Celt 
and  Saxon  ;    and  it  is  recorded  that    a   distinguished  Irishman,  when  he 
heard  the  Roj^al  assent  announced,  ejaculated  :  "  Thank^God,  the  bridge  is  at 
last  broken  down  that  has  so  long  separated  the  English  and  Irish  peoples  "  ! 

During  the  progress  of  the  Bill  the  Government  was  more  than  once 
embarrassed  by  the    indiscretions  of  Mr.   Bright.     On  June  14th  the  new 
President  of  the  Boai'd  of  Trade,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent, 
used  some  dreadfully  unofficial  language  about  the  House    Mr,  gright's  Fiinw 
of    Lords.      If   they    should    attempt   to  obstruct  or  delay     at  the  House  of 
the    Irish    Church    Bill    "  they  might  meet  with    accidents  Lords, 

not  pleasant  for  them  to  think  of."  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  the  letter  signed  John  Bright 
was  written  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  if  such  were 
the  case,  whether  the  Government  concurred  with  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  letter.  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  legitimate 
Parliamentary  art  of  saying  nothing  at  great  length.  He  admits  the 
authenticity  of  Mr.  Bright's  letter,  but  adds :  "  I  must  say  that  the 
Government  have  not  thought  it  their  duty,  and  will  not  think  it  their 
duty,  to  consider  in  detail  the  particulars  of  those  opinions.  .  .  .  There 
may  be  many  things  with  which  in  the  abstract,  as  propositions,  the 
Government  would  agree,  and  yet  which  as  a  Government  they  might 
not  think  themselves  justified  or  AA'arranted  in  stating  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  a  branch  of  the  Legislature."  * 

In  July  a  sharp  debate  arose  over  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Coleridge's 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  tests  in  connection  with   University   fellowships. 
Mr.    Gladstone    was    sharply    attacked    for   his  vacillations 
upon  this  subject.     Circumstances,  he  replied,  had  modified  University  Reform, 
his    policy    from    time    to    time,  though  his  opinion  about  i^^^- 

religious  education  was  "  exactly  the  same "  as  before,  t 
In  the  same  month  occurred  an  event  of  some  importance,  as  indicating 
one  aspect  of  the  Prime  Minister's  foreign  policy.  Russia  agreed  to  regard 
Afghanistan  as  a  neutral  zone.  Mr.  Gladstone's  friendliness  to  Russia 
was  perhaps  not  altogether  disconnected  from  his  sympathy  with  the 
Greek  Church. 

♦  Hansard,  June  17th,  1869. 

t  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  following  year  met  with 
the  same  fate.  But  in  1871  Mr.  Gladstone  made  it  a  Government  measure  and  passed 
it  through  the  Upper  House,  in  spite  of  Lord  Salisbury's  resistance. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  energy  during  this  his  first  session  as  Prime  Minister 
Avas  ahuost  superhuman.  It  Avas  computed  by  some  newspaper  statistician 
that  he  was  178  times  on  his  legs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  his 
speeches  occupied  about  eighty  columns  of  the  Times,  and  would,  if  placed 
on  end  in  siiigle  column,  have  reached  to  the  tojD  of  the  Monument. 

An  account  of  the  first  session  of  his  '  first  Premiership  would 
be  very    incomplete   without    some   mention  of  his  Cabinet    Councils.      It 

hapi)ens    that 


A  Peep  into 


Sir   Frederick 
Pollock's    vol-    Mr.  Gladstone's 
umes    of  Per-         Cabinets, 
sonal  Remem- 

b ranees*  contain  an 
amusing  desci'iption,  en- 
tered in  his  diary  after 
breakfasting  with  a  com- 
municative member  of  the 
Cabinet :  "  The  Lord  Pre- 
sident nominally  presided, 
and  would  take  the  divi- 
sions, if  any.  Mr.  Gladstone 
sits  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  Foreign  affairs  al- 
Avays  come  first.  There  is 
no  i-ecord  of  what  takes 
place,  but  the  Premier  s2- 
Avays  Avrites  to  the  Queen 
an  account  of  each  Council. 
Xo  one  is  admitted  to  the 
I'oom,  but  the  junior  Cabi- 
net Minister  goes  to  the 
door  if  anything  arrives — 
(xoschen  noAV  does  this. 
The  likeness  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville in  Vanity  Fair  arrived 
in  an  official-looking  enve- 
loi^e  directed  to  him,  and 
Avas  delivered  to  him  in 
Cabinet.  It  Avas  handed  roinid.  and  for  some  moments  suspended  a  dis- 
cussion on  th(>  Irish  Clnirch."  In  another  part  of  his  Diary  Sir  Frederick 
asserts  that  Lowe  divided  the  Cabinet  upon  the  Latinity  of  some  Avords 
used  by  a  half-witted  person  in  an  exculj)atoi'y  statement  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Early   in   the    October  of    1869  Mr.    Gladstone  met   JoAvett  at   Camper- 
down    House,    Dundee,    Avhere    both    Avere    guests    of    Lord    Camperdown. 
•loAvett    "  had    looked    foi'Avard    Avith    great    eagerness    to 
A   Meeting-  with  this  visit,   and    his    host    reports  that    he   had   never   seen 
Jowett,  1869.      ]iip^   j^o  absorV)ed  in  anyone.      They  talked  incessantly  for 
ho.u-s   in   the  library  and   about  the   grounds.     JoAvett  was 
very   much    provoked   one  morning  Avhen   (Jladstonc   had   insisted  on  rising 
early  and   going   to  hear  an  Episco|)al   i)reach('r  at  Perth,     Mr.   Gladstone 

*  Vol.  ii.,  ]>.  2m. 
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at  this  time  was  considering  the  outline  of  his  first  Land  Bill  of  1870, 
and  Ireland  Avas  one  chief  topic  of  their  conversations.  Mr.  Gladstone 
tried  to  impress  on  Jowett's  mind  that  no  one  hitherto  had  understood 
the  Irish,  or  had  rightly  sympathised  Avitli  them.  Jowett  .  .  .  [spoke]  of 
the  great  interest  he  had  felt  in  this  meeting.  'It  was  the  first  time,' 
he  said,  'that  anyone  of  such  great  simplicity  had  been  in  so  exalted  a 
position.'  It  would  be  cuiious  and  interesting  to  mark  the  sequel,  but 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  full  of  peril 
because  the  great  statesman  A\"as 
'so  i^owerful  and  unsound.'  He  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to 
recognise  the  truth  that  the  moial 
excuses  for  political  ciime  ought  not 
to  make  a  statesman  less  firm  in 
repressing  it."  *  There  are,  no  doiibt, 
many  who  will  reflect  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  superior  educational 
advantages  Avhich  only  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  could  offer  wei-e  thus 
temporarily  throAvn  open  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  who  Avill  I'egret  that 
a  statesman  so  "i^oAverful  and  un- 
sound" had  reached  an  age  at  Avhich 
he  could  hardly  hope  to  make  full 
use  of  his   oi)portunit>'. 

Having  cut  down  the  first  bianch 
of  the  Upas   tree  in    the    first   year 
of     his      Administra- 
tion,    Mr.     Gladstone 
was  determined  that 
the    second    y  e  a  i- 
should    see    the    fall    of    the    second 
branch.      Accordingly,    at    the    very 
beginning  of  the  session  of  1870.  he 
announced  that  the  duty  of  the  Goa- 
ernment  in  regard  to  Ireland  aams  still 
"  paramount   and  primary,"  and  ex- 
pressed   his  belief   that    the    amend- 
ment of    Irish    land   teniu'e  Avould   prove    the    death-blow    to    Fenianism. 
The  Iiish  land  laAvs,  like  the  English,  Avere  based  on  feudalism.     But  there 
AA'as  this  important  difference.     In  England  from  of  old  the  landlord  had  led 
his  tenants  to  battle,  and  a  friendly  or  rather  patriarchal  relationship  Avas 
carried   doAvn  into  peaceful  times.     The  typical  English  landlord  I'egarded 
himself  as  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the  prosperity  of 
The   Irish   Land    his  tenant,  just   as  the  tenant  AA'as   responsible  to  him  for 
System.  j^jg  rent,  his  vote,  and  the  expression  of  his  opinions.     In 

Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  CA'en  in  feudal  times,  landlords 
and  tenants  commonly  fought  on  different  sides,  and  in  the  i)eriods  Avhich 
folloAA'ed,   political,   religious,   and    racial  antipathies    continued    unabated. 
But  the  difference  betAveen  the  land  question  in  Ireland  and  in  England 
*  Life  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  vol.  i.,  p.  406 
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the    Fore,    1870. 
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cannot  be  at  all  understood  until  one  simple  proposition  is  grasped. 
Whereas  in  England  the  tenant  thinks  that  the  land  belongs  to  the 
landlord,  the  Irish  tenant  regards  it  as  properly  his  own.  To  his  mind 
the  cultivator,  not  the  rent-receiver,  is  proprietor.*  The  subject  race 
remembered  that  their  land  had  been  taken  by  force,  and  although 
the  law  —  excepting  in  Ulster  —  imposed  on  the  laiidlord  even  lighter 
duties  and  gave  him  even  more  extravagant  rights  than  in  England, t 
the  Irish  peasant  never  succumbed  to  the  error  of  confusing  law  with 
justice.  Nor  was  there  the  religious  sanction  which  the  clergy  of  an 
Established  Church  —  where  that  Church  happens  also  to  be  the  Church 
of  the  majority— can  give  to  the  interests  of  its  patrons.  In  Ireland,  a 
religion  which  was  tinder  the  ban  of  the  laAV  was  hardly  likely  to  give 
spiritual  support  to  the  law's  authority.  Nor  did  the  emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  bring  the  necessary  reforms.  Under  a  system  of 
restricted  suffrage  and  open  voting  the  landlord  interest  kept  a  majority 
of  Irish  representatives.  True  it  is  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared 
to  do  something.  He  recognised  frankly  enough  that  the  great  work  of 
his  life  did  not  affect  Ireland,  or,  if  it  affected  it  at  all,  affected  it  un- 
favourably. "If  there  is  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  withdraAval  of  Protection,  it  is  Ireland  ;  for  Ireland  has 
not,  as  England  has,  the  means  of  finding  employment  for  her  agricul- 
tural population  in  her  manufacturing  districts."  As  a  set-off  he  made 
the  wliole  cost  of  the  Irish  police  a  charge  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ; 
and  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  police  promptly  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  was  the  one  form  of  financial  relief  that  human  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  to  benefit  Irish  landlords  at  the  same  time  that 
it  injured  Irish  tenants.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  Peel's  credit  that,  though  he 
did  Avliat  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  he  found  out  what  ought  to  have 
been  done.  The  Devon  Commission  which  reported  in  1845  was  appointed 
by  him,  and,  acting  on  its  recommendations,  his  Government  actually 
made  a  faint  and  futile  attempt  to  give  a  measure  of  security  to  the 
tenant.  But  the  scheme  was  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  the  Irish  landlords.  % 

Mr.   Lecky  in  his  Home  Rule  days   made    out    a    strong   case   for    the 
view   that  all  the  worst  ills  of  Ireland  sprang  from  the  Union;    and  Mr. 
Gladstone    went    far    to    confirm  that  vieAV    by   the   retro- 
Mr.  Gladstone  on    spect  with  which    he  introduced    his    remedial    legislation. 
Iiish Grievances.     "For    ninety-eight  years — I    may   say   for  a    century  —  we 
have  been  legislating  in  favour  of    Ireland.      During  that 
time  we  have  destroyed  the  odious  fabric  of   the  penal  laws.    We  have 
conferred  one  by  one  every  political  privilege  upon  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  citizens  ....  and,   lastly,  we  have,  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  feelings 
to    large    portions  of  the    community,    extended,    I     rejoice    to     say,    the 

*  A  curious  illustration  came  quite  recently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer. 
A  tenant  applied  to  a  Land  Coui-t  claiming  that  his  rent  should  be  reduced  under  various 
heads.  Adding  the  items  together  the  Judge  discovered  that  if  all  the  claims  were  allowed, 
a  small  sum  would  be  owing  annually  from  the  landlord  to  his  tenant;  but  when  he 
explained  this  as  a  rcfZwciio  ad  absurdum,  the  claimant  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed. 

t  The  feudal  law  of  distress  liad  been  strengthened  in  Ireland. 

::  See  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  "Peel  and  O'Conncll,"  pp.  233,  2G8.  Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  with 
the  views  there  expressed.     ' 
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priiici]ile  of  equality  to  the  religions  conditions  and  circu)nstanees  of 
Ireland.  Yet,  notAvitlistanding  all  these  things,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
solemnly,  "I  doubt  whether  at  this  moment,  so  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  materially  better,  or  even 
better  at  all,  than  it  was  before  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laAvs."  *  It 
might  be  urged  that  Chnrcli  tithes  had  been  compounded  and  Church 
cess  abolished.  Workhouses  had  been  introduced.  Something  had  been 
done  to  reduce  pauperism  and  something  to  extend  education.  "  But 
when  you  educate  a  people  and  give  them  an  emancipated  mind  and  a 
free  Press,  but  do  not  at  the  same  time  remove  other  causes  of  complaint 
and  grievance,  I  ask  you  whether,  so  far  from  giving  a  motive  for  con- 
tentment, you  do  not  take  the  very  course  that  is  sure  to  end  in  the 
augmentation  of  every  difficulty  with  which  you  have  to  contend."  At 
any  rate,  against  this  beneficial  legislation  should  be  set  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  which  in  "a  vast  number  of  cases "  operated  as  a  con- 
fiscation of  the  improvements  executed  by  the  tenant.  But  besides 
that  Act  there  were  the  new  statutes  of  evictions — the 
Act  of  1816,  which  simplified  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  Grievances. 
the  landlord,  and  made  ejectment  easy.  + 

Mr.  Gladstone,  it  must  be  added,  had  himself  supplemented  the  list  of 
Irish  grievances.  The  legislation  of  1853,  which  "  let  loose  the  springs  of 
industry"  in  England,  had  no  similar  effect  in  Ireland,  for  there  were  no 
longer  any  such  springs  to  let  loose.  It  is  obviovis,  therefore,  that  the 
relief  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  to  the  Irish  consumer  was  an  insufficent 
pretext  for  the  extension  of  the  income-tax  to  Ireland  and  the  increase 
of  the  duty  on  whisky  by  8d.  per  gallon.  The  truth  is  that  Ireland, 
though  she  was  undoubtedly  the  better  for  Free  Trade,  had  not  benefited 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's passion  for  arithmetical  equalisation  and  financial  simplification 
had  been  extremely  unfortunate.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Joseph  McKenna, 
he  was  giving  a  shilling  of  relief  with  one  hand  while  he  extracted  a 
jDOund  of  taxes  with  the  other.  This  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  an 
exaggerated  statement,  but  when  all  has  been  said,  the  stubborn  fact 
remains  that  between  1851  and  1861  direct  taxation  increased  10s.  2d. 
per  head  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  3s.  3d.  per  head  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Irish  agricultvirist  was  heavily  handicapped  in  another  Avay.  His 
railway  rates  were  so  high,  and  his  railways  so  few  and  far  between, 
that  the  corn  lauds  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Danvibe  were  more  accessible  to 
the  English  merchant  than  the  rich  plains  of  Mayo  and  Leitrim. 

Far  Avorse,   however,   in  its  social    efl'ects  than    the    financial    injustice 
infiicted  in  the  'fifties  had  been  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1849,  under 
Avliich  a  new  set  of  landlords,   with  the  same  powers   bvit 
Avithout  the  scruples   of    the  old,  acquired  a  vast  number     Effect  of  the 
of    Irish    estates.      Evictions    steadily  increased.      Most    of       Encumbered 
the  tenants  in  the  south  and  Avest  owed  more  than  they      Estates    Act. 
could  ever  hope  to  pay.    No  amount  of  skill   or  economy 
could    improA'e    their    position    under    the    land    laws    and    the    landlord 
system.    The  evils  AA'^ere  increased  by  a  sham  competition  for  farms.     Bad 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  introducinc;  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  February  15th,  1870. 
t  The  preamble  to  this  Act  recited  that  such   ■were  the  expenses  and  delays  of  eject- 
ment tliat  it  had  been  absolutely  useless  as  a  remedy. 
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tenants  who  never  intended  to  pay  rent  bid  liigli,  took  the  farms,  and 
lived  on  them  till  they  were  evicted.  Arthur  Young  had  recommended  the 
landlords  in  their  own  interests  to  abandon  the  system  of  yearly  lettings, 
and  in  their  own  interests  to  give  security  of  tenure  by  granting  leases 
of  not  less  than  twenty-one  years.  But  the  landlords  of  the  Celtic 
provinces  refused  to  abandon  their  traditional  policy,  and  the  con- 
dition of  things  went  gradually  from  bad  to  worse.  In  Ulster  a 
different  system,  and  with  it  comparative  prosperity,  prevailed.  There,  by 
the  custom  known  ?k,s  tenant  right,  "not  only  the  actual  estate  and  right  of 
the  tenant,  but  also  the  goodwill  of  the  expectation  which  the  tenant 
had  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  on  reasonable 
terms,"  were  generally  respected.  A  tenant  who  wished  to  leave  his  farm 
before  the  expiration  of  his  lease  was  allowed  by  Ulster  custom,  to  sell 
his  tenant  right. 

But  the  Ulster  tenant  right  was  not  law.  It  depenaeu  upon  honour- 
able feeling  and  public  opinion ;  and  it  was  not  universal  or  universally 
satisfactory  even  in  Ulster.  To  many  who  were  un- 
The  Ulster        sympathetic,  unintelligent,  or  uninformed,  the  idea  seemed 

Tenant  Eight,  simply  monstrous.  Lord  Palmerston  had  said  that  "tenant 
right  was  landlord  wrong,"  and  it  took  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
long  time  before  he  would  consent  to  any  interference  with  the  rights 
of  i^roperty.  Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  his  attention  had  never  been 
turned  to  the  study  of  the  Irish  land  question.  Even  in  the  year  1866 
he  was  still  indisposed  to  act.  In  that  year  Sir  Colman  O'Loughlin  and 
Sir  William  Gregory  introduced  a  very  moderate  Irish  Land  Bill  to  dis- 
courage annual  tenancies  and  to  give  compensation  for  ejectment.  They 
persuaded  Mr.  Gladstone  to  look  at  the  Bill  ;  and  he  ran  his  eye  over 
the  headings  of  the  clauses.  "Why,"  he  ejaculated,  "you  want  to  inter- 
fere with  the  management  of  a  man's  own  property,"  and  added  with 
great  emphasis,  "I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it!"  It  is  said  that 
when  in  1869  it  was  decided  to  legislate,  and  rough  drafts  were  pro- 
duced by  various  members  of  the  Ministry,  the  draft  Bill  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  not  ultimately  adopted,  was  by  far  the  most 
conservative. 

On  February  15th  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  introduced.    The  House  was  full, 

the  galleries  were  crowded.    A  keen  observer  noticed  that,  although  a  dozen 

lay  Peers  had  to  stand,  not  a  single  Bishop  was  present : — 

^pSmshlln?^       "Last   year,  when    Gladstone    introduced   his    Irish    Church    Bill,  a 

Bill  1870.  flock  of  prelates  came  down  —  '  corbies '  a  profane  member  irreverently 

called  them.     '  I  say,'  he  said  to  an  official,    '  look  how  the  corbies  are 

on  the  wing ! '      This  Land  Bill  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the 

Irish  Church  measure.    But  then  it  does  not  touch  the  clergy— only  the  people." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  lasted  for  three  hours  and  a  quarter.  His  voice 
never  failed  ;  not  for  a  moment  did  he  falter  or  hesitate  except  when  a 
burst  of  cheering  compelled  him  to  pause.  "Post-time  came,"  says 
the  Avriter  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  "but  nobody  stirred; 
dinner-time  arrived,  but  the  dining  room  remained  empty.  When  the 
orator  had  exhausted  his  facts  and  arguments,  and  was  evidently  drawing 
to  a  close,  there  was  a  slight  movement,  and  a  dozen  or  two  of  members 
glided  out  of  the  House ;    but  the  mass  remained.    When,  however,  Mr. 
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Gladstone,  after  delivering  his  eloquent  and  impressive  oration,  sank 
into  his  seat,  the  chain  which  had  held  the  members  snapped,  a  volley 
of  cheers  burst  forth,  and  the  compact  body  broke  up  and  i^oured  out  of 
the  House  like  a  torrent.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down  there  "were  over 
.500  members  in  the  House ;  ten  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Cardwell  was 
talking  about  Army  Reform  to  less  than  forty."  * 

This  is  no  place  for  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  measure.     Mr.  Gladstone 
pointed    out    the    fundamental    difference    between    the    land    question    in 


AN    IRI!^H    EVICTION'    IX    1S70. 


Ireland  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  skeletons  of  the 
land  laws  bore  a  resemblance,  but  the  flesh  and  blood  Avith  which  they 
were  invested  were  wholly  different.  "  Whereas  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  the  idea  of  holding  by  contract  is  perfectly  traditional  and 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  man,  in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  old  Irish  ideas  and  customs  were  never  supplanted  except  by  the  rude 
hand  of  violence  and  by  laws  written  in  the  statute-book  which  never 
■went  to  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  the  people  have  not  generally  embraced 
the  idea  of  the  occupation  of  land  by  contract ;  and  the  old  Ii'ish  notion, 
that  some  interest  in  the  soil  adheres  to  the  tenant,  even  though  his 
contract  has  expired,   is  everywhere  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people." 

*"The  Inner  Life  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  bj-  AVilliam  White,  pp.  163,  164. 
2  J 
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The  great  evil  to  be  remedied  "was  the  insecurity  of  the  tenant  in  respect 
of  his  holding  ;  and  the  right  remedy  could  be  extracted  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Ulster  "svithout  causing  any  shock  to  the  founda- 
The  Bill  Outlined,  tions  of  property.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  divided 
themselves  under  the  heads  of  acquisition  and  occupation. 
The  clauses  in  the  first  division,  and  especially  the  famous  Bright  clauses, 
proved  to  be  almost  unworkable.  In  the  second  division  there  were  four 
main  provisions,  corresiDonding  to  four  descriptions  of  Irish  holdings: 
(1)  those  held  imder  the  Ulster  customs ;  (2)  those  held  under  analogous 
customs  in  other  parts  of  the  country  not  having  the  same  traditionary 
authority;  (3)  yearly  tenancies  which  enjoyed  no  kind  of  protection  from 
custom ;  (4)  tenancies  under  lease.  The  Bill  took  the  Ulster  cvistom  as  it 
existed,  and  gave  it  the  force  of  law.  It  also  legalised  the  other  customs, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Thus  it  Avas  i:)rovided  that  the  tenant 
should  only  claim  when  disturbed  by  the  act  of  his  landlord,  but  that 
he  should  not  benefit  if  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  for  sub-letting : 
that  all  arrears  of  rent  and  damages  might  be  pleaded  as  a  set-off  by  the 
landlord,  and  that  the  pleading  of  any  such  custom  might  be  barred  if 
the  landlord  chose  to  give  his  tenant  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years.  For 
tenants  at  will,  the  Bill  established  a  scale  of  damages.  But  in  the  case 
of  holdings  of  more  than  £50  the  landlord  might  exemjDt  himself  from 
the  scale  by  giving  a  lease  of  thirty-one  years,  and  in  those  of  over  £100 
the  parties  might  contract  themselves  out  of  it. 

Elaborate  and  not  altogether  successful  judicial  machinery  was  set 
up  for  carrying  out  the  measure.  It  Avas  provided  that  in  applj'ing  the 
scale  of  damages,  the  judges  should  have  regard  to  the  injuries  done  to  the 
tenants  by  eviction,  and  also  to  the  improvements  A^hich  they  had  effected. 
To  the  question,  "What  is  an  improvement?"  the  Premier  replied  that 
an  improvement  "must  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land,"  and  also  that 
"it  must  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  holding." 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  did  not  claim  that  the  Bill  Avas  perfect,  only  that  it 
was  laboriously  and  minutely  framed  AAith  a  A'ieAV  to  utility  and  justice. 
He  hoped  that  on  those  grounds  it  Avonld  be  acceptable  to  landlords  and 
tenants  alike,  quoting  a  fine  saying  of  Sir  John  DaA'ies,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  James  I.,  that  "there  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun 
that  doth  love  equal   and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the  Irish."* 

The  effect  of  the  speech  may  be  measured  by  the  diA'ision  on  the  second 

reading,  which  Avas  carried  by  442  to  11.     In  committee,  Mr. 

The  Bill  Passed.    Disraeli  tried  in  A'ain  to  limit  the  compensation  for  eA'iction. 

The  House  of  Lords  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  feA\'  small  but 

characteristic  "  amendments,"  and  the  Bill  receiA'ed  the  Roj'al  assent  on  the 

1st  of  August. 

The  great  object  of  the  measure  AA'as  to  give  security  of  tenure.    The 

means    employed    AA-ere    indirect :    CA-iction    was   made   expensive,  and  the 

landlord    was    encouraged    to    giA'e    long    leases     and     to 

Its  Objects        abandon  the  system  of  annual  lettings  ;  the  preA'ious  pre- 

and  ReBuita.  sumption  of  the  laAV  AA^as  rcA-ersed :  all  improA^ements 
were  from  that  time  forAvard  to  be  presumed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  tenant,  and  it  AA'as  for  the  landlord  to  ]3roA-e  the  con- 
trary. Speaking  after  the  eA'ent,  we  cannot  i^retend  to  affirm  that  the 
•  Tlic  peroration  of  this  speech,  a  remarkably  f5ne  one,  will  be  found  on  page  504. 
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Act  Tvas  a  practical  success.  There  was  something  to  be  said  for  the 
criticism  of  an  Irish  member,  who  maintained  that  it  placed  the  landlords 
in  the  position  of  the  French  lady  who  said  she  could  not  give  the  fixity 
of  love,  but  only  the  security  of  friendship.  It  went  either  too  far  or  not 
far  enough.* 

Another  measure  of  first-rate  importance  was  passed  during  this  Session. 
The  Bill  providing  for  elementary  education  in  England  and 
Wales  was  introduced  two  days  after  the  Irish  Land  Bill    The  Elementary 
by  Mr.  Forster.    Based    upon    the  principle  of  compulsory  Education  Bin,  1870. 
attendance,  it  was  designed  to  supplement  the  Voluntary 
schools  by  Board  schools,    and   to    place    these  Board    schools    under    the 
management    of    popular    bodies    called    School    Boards,    elected    by    the 
cumulative  vote.    Many  of  its  clauses  were  a  compromise  between   State 
and  Voluntary  schools,   carried  in  the  teeth  of  Nonconformist  opposition 
with  the  aid    of  Conservative   votes.    It   was  the  beginning    of   a    course 
of   legislation  Avhich    spread    education    among  the   people 
but  sowed  dissensions  in  the  party.      The    "Nonconformist       Trouble  with 
Rebellion  "  was  headed  by  Mr.  Miall.     You  have  led  us,  he     Nonconformists, 
said   bitterly,    on    one    occasion,    through    the    Valley    of 
Humiliation,    but    "once  bit,    twice  shy,    and  we  can't  stand  this  sort  of 
thing  much  longer."    This  Avas  too  much  for  a  Prime  Minister  then  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  and  popularity  : — 

"  I    hope    my    hon.    friend    will    not    continue    his    support    to    the    Government    one 
moment  longer  than    he  deems    it    consistent  with    his    sense    of    duty  and    right.      For 
God's  sake.  Sir,  let  him   withdraw  it  the  moment    he  thinks  it  better 
for  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  that  he  should  do    so.     So  long  as    my    ,p.       , 
hon.   friend  thinks  fit  to  give  us  his  support  we  will  co-operate   with         ^^   Miall 
my  hon.  friend  for  every  purpose  we   have   in   common  ;    but  when   we 
think    his    opinions    and    demands   exacting,   when  we    think  he  looks 
too  much  to  the    section  of    the   community  he   adorns   and    too    little    to    the    interests 
of  the  people    at    large,   we   must    then    recollect    that  we    are    the    Government    of    the 
Queen,   and  that  those   who  have  assumed    the  high    responsibility   of  administering  the 
affairs  of  this  Empire  must  endeavour    to  forget  the    parts  in   the   whole,  and  must,    in 
the  great  measures  they  introduce  into  the  House,    propose  to  themselves  no  meaner  or 
narrower  object — no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  large." 

The   opposition  to  the    Education  Bill   had    only  developed  slowly,    as 
the    different    clauses    were    subjected    one    by   one    to    analysis.      "  The 
two    great    Bills    have    been    well    received    in    England," 
wrote  Dean  Church  to  his  friend  Dr.  Asa  Gray  on  the  1st    Dean  Church  on 
of  March—"  not,  of  course,  in  Ireland ;  and  Ministers,  I  hear,      ^^  ^^°  Bii^s. 
are  in    high  spirits,   though,    of  course,   they  are    not  out 
of  the  wood  yet.    But  certainly  no  man  we  have  ever  had  has  matched 
Gladstone    in    the    grasp  and    daring,   combined    with    thorough    detailed 
knowledge,    of    his    great    legislative    constructions.      Doubtless    there  are 
powers    stronger    than    he.       But    we    have    not    known    what    a    really 
strong  Minister  is  in  all  the  time  between  him  and  Pitt.     Peel  was  very 
powerful,    fi'om     his     very    caution,     combined    with    thorough    i^olitical 
integrity;    but  he  had  not  genius  and  boldness.     Gladstone's  weak  point 
is   what  is  most    amiable    in  him,   his  strong   vein  of    sentiment.       It    is 
the  spring   of  what  is  noblest    about  his  impulses  ;    but    it  is  a  perilous 

*  Hansard.  March  11th,  1870. 
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quality    too."      On    May    26tli    Lord    Shaftesbury    entered    the    following 
note  in  his  diary : — 

"Deputation  to  Gladstone  about  Education.  The  unanimity  of  the  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters— that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  them— is  striking  and  consolatory.  Gladstone 
could  now  settle  the  question  by  a  single  word.  But  he  will  not.  He  would  rather,  it 
is  manifest,  exclude  the  Bible  altogether  than  have  it  admitted  and  taught  without  the 
intervention  and  agency  of  catechisms  and  formularies." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  wroupr  about  the  Dissenters  but  right  about  the 

Pri)ne  Minister,  who  did  not 
like  the  details  of  the  measure. 
This  we  have  on  the  best 
authority ;  for  in  a  very  in- 
teresting criticism  of  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  Forster 
A^'ritten  sixteen  years  later,  Mr. 
Gladstone  stated  that  "  Forster 
midoubtedly,"  in  reference  to 
the  Education  Act,  "  became, 
in  some  sense,  the  scapegoat  of 
the  Government,"  and  added : 
'•  I  do  not  knoAV  that  I,  pei- 
soually,  can  relieve  him  from 
much  of  his  responsibility.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  exj^lained  that 
his  own  views  on  the  matter 
Avere  "  by  no  means  identical " 
with  those  of  Forster.  "  But  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  had 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  either  to  diffei- 
from  the  j^roposals  "which  were 
made  to  me  by  Lord  Ripon  and 
him  conjointly,  or  to  press  upon 
them  an>'  ])roposal  of  my  own. 
My  resijonsibility  is  that  of  con- 
currence rather  than  of  author- 
ship. It  might  have  been 
otherwise.  For,  if  we  had  been 
dealing  with  a  tahidct  rasa,  I  should  have  ])referred  the  provisions  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Act,  framed  by  Lord  Yotmg,  Avhich  give  to  the  local 
School  lioard  a  free  discretion  Avith  regard  to  denominational  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  in  any  Avay  share  the  objection,  AAhich  I 
think  Forster  entertained,  to  a  law  Avliich  should  permit 
a  strict  limitation  of  the  State-aided  as  Avell  as  of  the 
rate-aided  teaching  to  secular  education."  * 

When    the    Parliamentary    session    Avas   draAving  to    its 
close,  all  interest  in  domestic  politics  Avas  suddenly  eclipsed  t 
by  tlic  outbreak  of  a   struggle  Avhich   Avas  to  change  the  face  of  Europe 
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t  "  At  a    quarter    past   four  to-day    a    Cabinet    box    was    handed    down   the    Treasury 
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and  alter  the  balance  of  power  more  appreciably  than  any  since  the 
famous  campaign  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  put  an  end.  not  indeed  to 
the  military  supremacy  of  France,  but  to  the  arbitrary  dictatorship  of 
Napoleon. 

"  The  unclouded  skies  of  a  glorious  July  seemed,  at  the  commencement  of  that  month 
only  to  reflect  an  eqvially  cloudless  tranquillity  on  the  face  of  Europe.  .  .  .  But,  before 
one  week  of  the  month  had  passed,  the  storm  burst  upon  the  world.  First  came 
diplomatic  mutterings,  for  which  a 
few  days  only  were  allowed.  Then 
followed  the  ring  of  weapons  making 
ready  for  the  encounter,  and  the  tramp 
of  armed  men.  On  the  2nd  of  August, 
in  the  insignificant  affair  of  Saarl)ruck, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  assumed  a 
feeble  offensive.  On  the  4th,  the  Prus- 
sians replied  energetically  at  Wissem- 
bourg.  And  then,  what  a  torrent,  what 
a  deluge  of  events  !  In  twenty-eiglit 
days,  ten  battles  were  fought.  Three 
hundred  thousand  men  were  sent  to 
the  hospitals,  to  captivity,  or  to  the 
grave.  The  German  enemy  had  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  France 
over  a  distance  of  150  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  had  stretched  forth  every- 
where as  he  went  the  strong  hand  of 
possession.  The  Emperor  was  a  pri- 
soner, and  had  been  deposed  with 
general  consent ;  his  family  wanderers, 
none  knew  where  ;  the  embryo,  at 
least,  of  a  republic,  born  of  the  hour, 
had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire, 
while  proud  and  gorgeous  Paris  was 
awaiting,  with  divided  mind,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  conquering  monarch 
and  his  countless  host." 

So  wrote  an  anonymous  re- 
viewer in  the  October  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He 
saw  that  "  every  joint  of  the 
compacted  fabric  of  Continental 

Europe"  had    been  imset,   that  there    was  "not  one   considerable  State" 
whose    positions     and     prospects     had    not    been    "funda- 
mentally modified   between  the  oth  of  August  and   the   5th    Mr.  Gladstone  on 
of    September."      The    anonymous    writer   was     the    Prime         ^^^  ^ar. 
Minister,  and  the  article,    '"  the  only  one  ever  written  by 
me  which  was  meant   for  the    time    to    be    in    substance,    as    Avell    as    in 
foi^m  anonymous,"  was  inspired  by   "motives  of  public  duty."* 

Bench  to  Gladstone.  He  opened  it,  and  looking  along  to  us,  said — with  an  accent  I 
shall  never  forget — '  "War  declared  against  Prussia.' " — Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff's 
"Notes  from  a  Diary"  (July  15th,  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  153.  Similar  words  are  used  by  Archbishop 
Tait,  who  visited  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  hearing  the  news.  "  Shall  I 
ever  forget,"  he  writes,  "Gladstone's  face  of  earnest  care  Avhen  I  saw  him  in  the  lobby?" 
—Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,   vol.  ih,  p.  87. 

*  These  motives    "both   led  to  its  composition  and  also  prevented   me  from  divulging 
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The  article  has  a  political  as  well  as  an  individual  interest.  Being 
anonymous,  it  represents,  as  no  official  speech  could  represent,  the  spirit 
and  the  aims  of  the  English  Government,  which  was  at  this  time  almost 
as  Gladstonian  as  that  of  Prussia  was  Bismarckian.  It  is  only  possible 
to  bring  out  one  or  two  of  the  salient  points,     Mr.  Gladstone  saw  in  the 

general  situation  some  grounds  for  legitimate  satisfaction. 
Belgium  Saved.     The  integrity  of  Belgian  territory  had  been  preserved  and 

guaranteed  by  the  skilful  and  vigorous  action  of  Lord 
Granville  ;  and  material  for  equal  congratulation  existed  in  the  case  of 
a  still  smaller  State  which  had  been  affected  in  a  very  different  manner. 

"France,  as  was  natui-al,   found  it  needful,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  withdraw 
her   troops    from    Rome ;    the  decrepit  structure  of  the  Pope's  Civil  Government,   on  the 
removal  of  its  prop,   immediately  began  to  totter.     We  may  now  pro- 
nounce it  level  with  the  ground ;    there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  hope  or 
^Government^^   '''  ^^^^  °^  '^^^  restoration,  and  possibly  the  day  may  come  when  it  may 
be  generally  believed  that  the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popedom  has,  in  its  ulterior  results,  been  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful 
among  all  the  great  and  fruitful  consequences  of  the  war." 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  already  reason  to  fear  from  some  published 

Bismarckian    expressions    that    Prussia    intended    to  revive    "  the  old  and 

cruel  practice  of  treating  the  population  of  a  civilised  European  country 

as   mere    chattels "    by    adding    Alsace  -  Lorraine    to    the    German   Empire. 

"  We    still  trust  that  Count  Bismarck  has  misrepresented 

Mr.  Gladstone      ^^^    country.      But   if  [not],   then  we  must  take    leave    to 

Deprecates  Annex-  say  that  Germany  will  yet  have  to  prove  her  civilisation 

ation.  j-jy  some  other    means  than  by  boasting  that  six,  or  that 

six    hundred,   letters    have    been  written  in  good   Sanscrit 

by  the  soldiers  of  her  army  to  their  friends  at  home." 

Such  a  policy  would  only  be  in  keeping  with  that  which  had  been 
pursued  at  the  acquisition  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  when  a  Danish  as  well  as 
a  German  population  was  included  within  the  new  frontier.  There  seemed 
small  promise  that  the  phlegmatic  German  would  prove  a  safer  deposi- 
tory of  European  military  supremacy  than  the  mercurial  Frenchman. 
"Between  the  piety  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  we  believe  never  failed 
him  during  the  Danish  transactions,  and  the  jDolicy  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Confederation,  which,  whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  has  not  been 
Pharisaical,  we  are  sore  i)ut  to  it  to  decide  whether,  in  the  administration 
of  its  great  prerogative,  Germany  will  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
Euroi^e.    We  may  hope,  but  we  cannot  venture  to  affirm." 

In    dealing    with    Austria,  with    its    unsolved  and  insoluble  difficulties, 

Mr.  Gladstone  exhibited  insight  as  well  as  foresight,   accurate  knowledge 

as  well  as  political  sagacity.     His  analysis  of  her  difficulties, 

Austria's  Diffl-      racial,  religious,  and  economic,  might  with  few  alterations 

culties.  pass    more    thazi    a   quarter    of   a    century   later.      In    the 

effort  to  overcome  these  difficulties  "  she  has  right  on  her 

side  ;  for  her  ancient  capital  and  throne  form  the  best  and  most  natural 

centre  for  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.    That  they  should 

the  authorship."  See  note  in  Gleanings,  vol.  iv.,  p.  257.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  known 
the  di-stinctiveuess  of  his  own  style  he  would  have  realised  the  inipo.ssihility  of 
preserving  anonymity.  The  authorship  was  disclosed  in  a  few  weeks  by  journalistic 
enterprise. 
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be  broken  up  into  the  minute  subdivisions  indicated  by  their  specific 
varieties,  would  be  good  neither  for  Europe  at  large,  nor  for  the  great 
Eastern  question  ;  nor  above  all  for  themselves."  Carried  away  by  his 
sympathies,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  usual,  became  hopeful  and  constructive  : — 
"Something  in  the  nature  of  a  Federal  monarchy,  with  a  balance  of 
power  resembling  that  which  has  been  established  in  the  American  Union 
by  the  great  war  of  1861-5,  is  probably  the  adjustment  best  suited  to  her 
case ;  and  to  the  best  result,  be  it  what  it  may,  Ave  trust  that  she  may 
gradually  feel  and  find  her  way." 

The  political  lesson  for  Great  Britain  is  drawn  in  two  sentences,  which 
deserve    the    attention   of    that    most   unreflecting   of   sensationalists,  our 
modern  patriot  of  the  music-hall:  "While  everything  com- 
bines to  make  us  safe,   everything  also  combines  to  make    Lessons  for  Otir- 
us  harmless.    To  judge  from  recent  experience,  the  relative  selves. 

share  of  maritime  force  in  aggressive  warfare  is  dwindling  : 
and  we  are  a  Power  essentially,  incurably  maritime."  As  regards  the 
Colonies,  we  had  learnt  that  the  secret  of  free  autonomy  was  a  specific 
both  for  the  vigorous  well-being  of  the  dependency  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire.*  We  were  beginning  to  regard  the  Empire  in  India  as  "a 
jnoral  trusteeship,"  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  those  over  Avhom 
we  ruled.  The  doctrine  of  Imperial  land-grabbing  seemed  to  be  discredited, 
and  with  the  "avidity  for  material  extension"  had  been  lost  its  customary 
ally,  "a  preternatural  and  morbid  sensibility."  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  see 
that  the  comparative  freedom  of  English  opinion  at  that  time  from  the 
vice  of  jingoism  and  the  lust  of  territorial  aggrandisement  was  due  far 
more  to  his  own  unexampled  influence  and  personal  ascendancy  than  to 
"  thp  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  which  has  cut  her  off  by  that  streak 
of  silver  sea.  .  .  .  partly  from  the  dangers,  absolutely  from  the  temptations, 
Avhich  attend  upon  the  local  neighbourhood  of  the  Continental  nations." 

Thus  led  on,  Mr.  Gladstone  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  ideal— that  ideal 
which  he  had  sketched  out  in  the  Don  Pacifico  debate,  and  which  he  now 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,   on  the  way  to  realisation  : — 

"  Certain  it  is  that  a  new  law  of  nations  is  gradually  taking  hdld  of  the  mind,  and 
coming  to  sway  the  practice,  of  the  world  ;  a  law  which  recognises  independence,  which 
frowns  upon  aggression,  which  favours  the  pacific,  not  the  bloody  settlement  of  disputes, 
which  aims  at  permanent  and  not  temporary  adjustments ;  above  all,  which  recognises, 
as  a  tribunal  of  paramount  authority,  the  general  judgment  of  civilised  mankind.  It 
has  censured  the  aggression  of  France  ;  it  will  censure,  if  need  arise,  the  greed  of  Germany.* 
'  Securus  judicat  orbis  tcrrarum.'  It  is  hard  for  all  nations  to  go  astray.  Their  ecumenical 
council  sits  above  the  partial  passions  of  those  who  are  misled  by  interest,  and  disturbed 
by  quarrel.  The  greatest  triumph  of  our  time,  a  triumph  in  a  region  loftier  than  that 
of  electricity  and  steam,  will  be  the  enthronement  of  this  idea  of  Public  Right  as  the 
governing  idea  of  European  policy ;  as  the  common  and  precious  inheritance  of  all  lands, 
but  superior  to  the  passing  opinion   of   any." 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  interesting  remarks 
at  a  public  ceremonial  in  connection   with  the  Workmen's    International 

*  Curiously  enough  Mr.  Gladstone  explicitly  separated  the  case  of  Ireland  from  that 
of  the  Colonies: — "As  regards  the  three  kingdoms,  the  policy  of  Parliament  is  aimed  at 
making  them  a  perfectly  compacted  body,  and  raising  them  to  the  highest  level  of  intelli- 
gence and  civil  energy.  Ireland,  our  ancient  reproach,  can  no  longer  fling  her  grievances 
in  the  face  of  Great  Britain." 
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Exhibition,  in  wliicli  lie  compared  Irish  and  English  manufactures.  The 
Irish,  he  thought,  showed  raore  taste.  Competition  was  needed  to  bring 
out  the  best  qualities  of  Englishmen  as  manufacturers.  In  the  same 
month  Mr.  Dean,  M.P.  for  Queen's  County,  enclosed  a  memorial  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Stradbally,  asking  for  such  diplomatic  intervention  as 
might  secure  to  the  Pope  enough  of  temporal  sovereignty  to  protect  him 

in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties.     Mr.  Gladstone  Tvrote 

Protection  for     in  reply  from   Downing  Street  on  November  30th,  that  the 

the  Pope.         English  Government  had  not  interfered  and  did  not  propose 

to  interfere  with  the  civil  government  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  "But  her  Majesty's  Government  consider  all  that  relates  to 
the  adequate  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  and  to  his  personal 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions,  to 
be  legitimate  matter  for  their  notice.  Indeed,  without  waiting  for  the 
occurrence  of  an  actual  necessity,  they  have,  during  the  uncertainties  of 
the  last  few  months,  taken  upon  themselves  to  make  provision  which 
would  have  tended  to  afford  any  necessary  protection  to  the  person  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff."  The  publication  of  a  letter  which  was  intended 
to  soothe  Irish  Romanism,  had  the  effect  of  alarming  English  Protestantism, 
and  a  month  later  there  came  the  usual  inquiry,  this  time  from  the 
Birmingham  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Association,  whether  the  report 
was  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Free 
Church  Presbytery  of  Scotland  also  expressed  "  apprehensions."  On 
the  other  hand,  no  satisfaction  was  given  to  the  opposite  camp.  The 
Roman  Catholic  newspapers  made  unfavourable  comments. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  Mr.  Gladstone  acceded  to  a  petition  for 
the  release  of  Fenian  convicts  on  condition  that  they  left    and    did    not 

return  to  the  United  Kingdom.  "That  decision,  they  are 
Keiease  of  Fenians,  well    aware,    is    in    accordance    with    strong    opinions    and 

compassionate  feelings  very  widely  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
but,  happily,  not  displaying  themselves  in  any  popular  agitation  or  any 
turbulent  demands,  such  as  would  render  compliance  inconsistent  with 
the  due  authority  of  Government." 

With  the  year  1871  we  reach  the  turning-point  in  the  career  of  the 
Administration.      Mr.    Gladstone    was    still    projecting    reforms  ;    but    the 

country  showed  signs  of  weariness  and  uneasiness,  and  the 

The  Turning-point  House    of  Lords    plucked   up   courage.     Mr.    Disraeli   and 

Eeached,  1871.      Lord    Salisbury    became    hopefvxl    and    aggressive,    and    it 

was  found  more  and  more  difficult  to  turn  Bills  into  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  loss  which  the  Government  had  sustained  by  the 
defection  of  the  Nonconformists  was  followed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  by  the  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bright,  whose 
health  had  completely  broken  down. 

In  many  quarters  administrative  reforms  had  awakened  a  disreput- 
able dissatisfaction.  It  is  a  maxim  of  those  who  govern  according  to 
the  strict  principles  of  opportunism,  and  for  the  good,  not  of  the 
governed,  but  of  the  ruling  body,  that  it  is  safer  to  protect  and 
indulge  privileged  (.-lasses  than  to  invigilate  over  the  interests  of  a  nation. 
From  the  day  that  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  office  this  important  maxim 
had  been  consistently  and  persistently  violated.  One  by  one  the  regular 
lines  down  wliich  ilhistrious    families   had    shunted    incapable    sons  were 
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being  closed    to    private  traffic  and    thrown   open   to  public   competition. 

In    the    midsummer    of    1871,  by   an    Order    in   Council    of 

the    preceding    year,    all    entrance    appointments    in    the       civil  Service 

Civil  Service — the   Foreign  Office,   Diplomatic   Sei"vice,  and  Reform. 

posts  requiring  professional  knowledge  excepted — had  been 

thrown  open  to  ability  and  merit,  so  far  as  those  qualities  can  be  measured 

by  public  examination. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  reduce  the  exi^enditure  and  improve  the 
efficiency    of    State    departments.     Mr.    Gladstone's    own    theories    on    the 
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subject  had  been  expounded  during  his  election  campaign  to  the  burgesses 
of  Warrington  in  the  following  very  remarkable  language  :^ 

"  Individuals,  and  knots  and  groups,  and  even  classes  of  men,  have  a  constant, 
quick,  unsleeping  interest  in  feeding  themselves  upon  the  produce  of  the  public 
industry.  The  natural  counterpoise  to  that  perfectly  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  classes  is  in  the  vigilance  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  by  the 
public  sentiment  operating  vigorously  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  public  servants,  and  professional  men,  and  particular  classes  on  the  other,  to 
struggle  in  particular  for  their  own  interests,  that  the  equilibrium— a  fair  and  just 
balance— is  maintained.  But  if  the  public  go  to  sleep,  the  other  power,  gentlemen, 
never  goes    to   sleep.    On    the    contrary,   it    watches    for    its    opportunity.    There   is   not. 
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speaking  generally,  a  single  class  of  persons  interested  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes  that 
is  not  very  naturally  awake  to  consider  what  opportunities  it  may  have  of  improving 
its  position.  And,  unfortunately,  there  is  this  unhappy  circumstance  inherent  in  the 
condition  of  a  public  servant,  that,  whereas  the  man  who  pursues  other  branches  of 
industry — when  he  improves  his  position,  for  instance,  in  a  matter  of  commerce  or  of 
manufacture— a  man  who  increases  the  produce  of  the  soil,  a  man  who  increases  the 
produce  of  the  loom,  or  of  the  forge,  or  of  the  mine,  in  improving  his  own  social 
position,  improves  the  position  of  other  people.  But,  unhappily,  when  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes  improve  their  own  position,  I  do  not  weU  see 
how  the  consequence  is  to  be  avoided,  that  they  may  in  many  cases  improve  it  rather 
at  the  expense  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  people.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  say  that 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  any  stigma  upon  them.  I  believe  that  this  country  is  as 
well  served  and  as  honestly  served  as  any  country  ever  was.  Nay,  more,  I  will  say 
this :  it  has  been  my  happy  fortune  to  know  in  the  public  service  and  in  the  civil 
service  of  this  country  many  men  who  have  rendered  the  labour  of  their  nights  and 
days  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  with  a  spirit  as  disinterested  and  as  noble  aa 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  station  of  life  or  any  period  of  the  world."  * 

T]ie  Admiralty  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  rustj'  antiqiiity.  Mr. 
Cliilders  set  to  work.  He  concentrated  the  Fleet,  reduced  a  surplus  of 
unemployed  clerks  and  dockyard  hands,  and  laid  down  some  common- 
sense  rules  for  promotion  and  retirement.f  Among  other  changes 
involved  by  these  administrative  reforms  was  the  closing  of  the  dock- 
yard at  Woolwich.  It  was  a  step  which  had  only  the 
Woolwich  cold  commendation  of  a  public  advantage  to  recommend 
Dockyard  Closed,  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  constituents.  In  the  January  of 
^^'^^'  1871    a     petition    was     extensively    signed    in    Greenwich, 

calling  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  to  resign,  because  he  had 
betrayed  the  generous  confidence  of  the  electorate  :  "  Our  trade  has 
completely  departed,  our  dockyards  are  silent — a  fact  of  -which 
Russia  seems  cognisant — and,  in  a  word,  your  ill-timed  and  miserable 
economy  has  converted  this  old  historic  place  into  a  scene  of  pauperism 
and  disorder."  If  its  English  had  been  a  little  better,  the  petition 
might  have  been  drafted  by  Disraeli.  Shortly  afterwards  a  notice 
of  a  meeting  Tvas  posted  in  a  few  of  the  Greenwich  public-houses. 
The  circular  was,  of  course,  fabricated  by  the  Tories,  and  this  made 
the  last  sentence  especially  piquant:  "We  respectfully  yet  firmly 
demand  the  restoration  of  our  much  abused  trust." 

A  week  afterwards  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  GreenAvich,  and 
resulted  in  a  free  fight.  During  the  first  hour  a  gang  of  sixty  roughs 
dominated  the  proceedings  and  carried  resolutions  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Then  the  majority  asserted  itself,  and  the  roughs  were  ejected. 
For  the  time,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  too  busy  to  defend  himself  before  his 
constituents. 

The  course  of  the  Franco-German  War  involved  the  Government  in 
many  difficult  and  delicate  questions:  "Scarcely  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
indeed,  passed  without  them— upon  which  we  had  to  consider  nice  matters 
for    intervention  —  I    mean    intervention    by    request    and    expostulation." 

♦  October  12th,  18G8. 

t  Great  saving  was  effected  by  the  supersession  of  ineffective  and  useless  vessels.  The 
lieet  at  home  was  strengthened.  Two  turret  ships,  to  be  "the  most  powerful  afloat," 
were  laid  down  in  18C9.  The  reduction  of  the  fleets  and  armies  in  outlying  parts  of  the 
Empire,  carried  out  by  Childers  and  Cardwell,  bad  been  one  of  the  planks  in  the  South 
Lancashire  platform. 
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At    the    instaiice    of    Germany,    and    in    the    interests    of    humanity,    the 
English  Government   tried,   for    some    time    in    vain  but    eventually  with 
success,   to    induce  the    Powers    to    sanction    the   j^riuciple 
that    wounded   soldiers  luight    be   carried  through  neutral    Foreign  Affairs, 
territory.*    Meanwhile  Prince  Bismarck,  intent  on  conciliat- 
ing Russia,  had    begun    to    show  coolness    towards   England,  in  order  to 
give    proofs    of    friendship    to     his     new    ally.       At     first     this    coolness 
was    difficult    to     understand ;     but     the     terms     of     the    compact    were 
soon  made   clear.     In  the  middle   of  November  Russia  suddenly  issued  a 
circular  reioudiating  an  important  clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
1856.      England,    Italy,    Avistria,    and     Turkey    protested.  Russia  Repudiates 
Bismarck    cleverly    proposed    a    conference,    to    which    all     the  Black  sea 
parties  agreed ;    but    it  was  plain  that  he  had  purchased       Clause,  1871. 
the    non-interference    of    Russia    in    his  own  designs  upon 
the    integrity    of    French    territory    by    promising    to    allow    Russia    to 
build  and  maintain  a  fleet  in  the  Black    Sea.    The    conduct    of   England 
was    not    very    dignified.    We    had    no    interests   to   justify   us   in   going 
to    war.     As    it    was,   we    made    an    ineffective    protest,    and    accepted 
Bismarck's     proposal     for     a     conference    which     simply    registered     and 
ratified  the  violation  of  the  Treaty. 

There    Avere    many    attempts    to    drag     England     into     the     war.      A 
memoranduin  was  signed  by  the  English  Comtists  and   other   influential 
publicists    in    favour   of    intervention.     M.   Guizot  wrote  a 
pathetic  letter  to  Mr.   Gladstone — it  was  published  in  the     England's  inter- 
Times,    and    occupied    four    columns— entreating     him    to  mention  Requested. 
step    in   and    save    France    in    consideration   of   what   she 
had    done    for    civilisation    and    liberty.      But    the    English    Government 
would    not    budge    from    its    attitude    of    neutrality.      If    a    point    was 
stretched  in  favour  of  the  party  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathies 
lay,    it    was    only    in    the    expression    of    an  earnest    desire    "  that    the 
extreme  measure  of  bombardment  should  not  be  had  recovirse  to  against 
a  magnificent  and  beautiful  city." 

Surviving  the  criticisms  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  levelled  against  his  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone  quickly 
provided  the  House  of  Commons  with  w^ork  for  the  Session.      The  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Act  was  repealed.  University  tests  were  abolished.     A  Bill  to 
establish  secret  voting  (the  Ballot  Bill)  passed  the  House  of  Commons  and 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.     But  in  the  following  year 
the  Peers  gave  way  on  the  main  amendment,  which  would   The  Ballot,  I87i. 
have  made  secret  voting  optional,  and  the  measure  (Avhich 
had    been   introduced   by  Mr.  Forster)    received  the  Royal  assent  during 
the  Session  of  1872. 

In  this  year  (1871)  the  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy  reached 
the  lowest  point  it  had  touched  since  1858.  A  special  vote  of  credit  for 
£2,000,000  had  been  taken  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  "War  ;  but 
there  was  a  large  surplus,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  encouraged  to  carry  out 
the  abolition  of  Army  Purchase,  at  a  cost  of  several  millions.  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
his  Budget,  estimated  a  large  deficiency  for  the  coming  financial  year,  Avhich 
he  proposed  to  meet  by  adding  a  penny  to  the  income  tax,  by  increasing  the 
succession  duties,  and  imposing  halfpenny  and  penny  stamps  upon  match- 

*  In  tills  instance  Luxemburg. 
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boxes.       Mr.    Lowe  thought  that    every  box    should  be    alloAved   to  wear 
the  motto   "  Ex  hiee  hicelkim."      The  tax   was    justifiable ;    for   the  trade 
is  a  bad)  one,   and   matches   are    a  commodity   in  which  a 
The  Proposed       decrease  of  consumption   would   be    a    positive   advantage. 
Match  Tax,  1871.    g^^^  ^]^q  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  conciliatory ; 
and   his  Latin  could  not   save  the  tax  from  unpopularity. 
The  match-manufacturers  blazed  with  indignation.    The  processions  of  their 
•wretched  match-girls  attracted  public  sympathy  and  alarmed  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  a  very  few  days  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  the  proposal 
would  be  withdrawn. 

Not  so  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Purchase  System.     While  that 
system  existed,  effective  re-organisation  of  the  army  was  impossible.      It 
had    become   necessary,    as  Mr.  Gladstone    jout  it,    for  the 
Abolition  of  Army    nation  to   buy  back    its    own    army  from  its   own  officers. 
Purchase,  1871.      The  House  of   Lords,   duly  subordinating  the  temptations 
of  jDatriotism  to  the  claims  of  wealth,  passed  a  Resolution 
with    the    object    of    putting    the    obnoxious    measure    out    of   the    way, 
without  actually  rejecting  the  Bill.      But   Mr.    Gladstone  was   not    to   be 
thwarted.      He    had    throwia    open    the    Civil    Service    by    an    Order    in 
Council,  and  he  determined  to  operate  on  the  army  by  cancelling  a  Royal 
Warrant.     There  was   a  scene   of   great  excitement  in  the 
CanceUing  a       House  of  Commons   on  the  20th    of   July,    1871,    when   he 
Royal  Warrant,     explained    how    he    had    superseded    the    House    of    Lords 
in  language  which  would  have  led  one  to  believe  that  he 
was    apologising    for    some    unnecessarily  pedantic  observance  of  constitu- 
tional usage.     After  pointing  out  that  any  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
might  still  move  the  Second   Reading  and  other  stages  of   the  measure, 
he  proceeded : — 

"That  being  so,  I  have  to  remind  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  question  of  Army 
Purchase  is  a  question,  which,  not  by  the  Constitution  merely,  which  assigns  to  the 
Executive  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  Army,  but  by  tlie  action  of  statute,  is  taken 
out,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  By  statute  it  is  enacted  that  only  such 
terms  of  purchase  as  it  may  please  her  Majesty  to  allow  by  Royal  Warrant  shall  be  per- 
mitted. The  effect  of  that  enactment  is  that  the  existence  of  Purchase,  so  far  as  its  legislative 
basis  is  concerned,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  action  of  the  Executive  Government ;  while  so 
far  as  concerns  the  indemnity  to  those  who  have  paid  prices  for  commissions,  that  portion  of 
the  subject  belongs  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  matter  being  one  of  so  much  magnitude  and  interest,  the  Government 
would  not  have  thought  it  reasonable  or  competent  for  them  to  take  any  important  or  vital 
step  with  respect  to  Purchase  without  having  recourse  to  the  opinion  of  that  House.  That 
opinion  we  obtained  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  and  after  long  debates  the  judgment 
of  the  House  was  pronounced  'against  the  continuance  of  Purchase,  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  legislative  measure  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Proceeding 
from  there  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  measure  conveyed  to  the  other  House  and  to  the 
country  the  judgment  of  the  House  on  the  point  so  fully  and  absolutely  that  in  that  respect 
there  was  nothing  to  desire,  and  the  Executive  Government  felt  that  it  was  no  longer 
incumbent  on  them  or  required  of  them  by  any  consideration  of  public  convenience  that  they 
should  again  solicit  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  declaration  which  they  had  obtained  in  the 
most  authentic  manner. 

"This  being  so,  with  the  view  we  entertained  of  the  illegality  of  ovex'-rcgulation  prices, 
and  with  the  declaration  before  us  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  those  over-regulation  prices 
could  not  be  put  an  end  to  except  by  the  extinction  of  Purchase  as  a  system,  the  Govei-nment 
resolved  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  take  the  decisive  step  of  cancelling  the  Royal  "Warrant 
under  which  Purchase  was  lecal. 
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This  executive  act,  bold  and  masterful  in  substance,  subtly  constitutional 
in  form,  Avholly  beneficial  in  its  consequences,  is  thoroughly  characteiistic 
of  the  man.  "It  was,"  said  an  able  publicist,  "dictated  by  an  exclusive 
regard  for  the  public  advantage,  and  so  decisively  approved  by  the  public 
voice  that  no  attemjrt  was  made  to  obtain  a  vote  of  censure  upon  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons."  As  a  rebuff  to  the  iji-etensions  of  heredity,  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  device  by  A\hich  the  repeal  of  the  Papei" 
Duty  was  carried.     A   prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  used  to   checkmate 


Phnlo  :    yii!e)itiiie  uiut  :siitis,  Iiundee. 
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the  Peers.  That  the  action  was  bold  and  high-handed  cannot  be  disijuted. 
It  may  yet  form  a  precedent  to  the  democratic  statesman  of  the  future 
for  extinguishing  the  powers  of  the  hereditary  Chamber.  That  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  decisive  step  in  that 
direction  is  indicated  by  a  letter  A^'hicll  he  wi-ote  from  Whitby  *  at  the 
end  of  August  in  replj^  to  a  resolution  passed  at  Leeds  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  refusing  to  consider  the  Ballot  Bill.  He 
regretted  both  the  vote  and  the  grounds  of  the  vote,  "nor  do  I  less 
regret  its  consequences ;  for  I  am  mindful  of  the  signal  services  shoAvn 
to   have    been  rendered   to   this  country  by  its   nobles    ....   as  Avell  as 


*  For  wliich  town  his  eldest  son  was  now  a  niember 
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of  the  serious  difficulties  wliich  other  countries  have  experienced  in 
jirovidiug  means  for  the  discliarge  of  tlie  functions  noAV  intrusted  to  it  by 
the  Constitution." 

On  the  2nd  of  September  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  a  meeting  at  "Whitby, 
at  which  he  spoke  of  the  criticisms  that  were  being  passed  on  the  Govern- 
ment  by    the  Press:    "Sometimes  reading  an  article  in  a 
A  Reply  to  the    newspaper,  I  might  almost  suppose,  after  reading  through 
Press.  fjjj  interminable  catalogue  of  the  follies  and  crimes  I  have 

committed,  that  I  must  be  little  less  than  a  monster;  but 
the  peoiDle  of  this  country,  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  Press  worked 
with  freedom  and  immense  despatch,  know  also  that  it  requires  to  be  read, 
especially  at  times  and  seasons,  with  some  reserve  and  reflective  judgment, 
and  it  is  to  the  peoj^le  I  look  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Press  if  the  Press 
goes  wrong."  The  metropolitan  ncAvspapers  had  been  more  severe  than 
the  provincial.  In  London  class  interests  were  concentrated.  There  wealth 
was  all  powerful;  and  "wealth  has  taken  desperate  offence  because  the 
Government  has  recommended  to  Parliament  that  power  in  the  English 
Army  should  no  longer  be  the  prize  of  wealth  biit  the  reward  of  merit." 
Mr.  Gladstone  advised  the  people  of  Whitby  to  beware  of  a  tendency  to 
express  Avhich  he  coined  the  world  "alarmism,"  and  he  protested  against 
"  a  petty,  peddling,  narrow  policy  of  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,"  a  policy  which  was,  he  feared,  becoming  fashionable.  This 
speech  alarmed  Lord  Houghton.  He  called  it  a  "high  mountain"  speech, 
and  wrote  to  expostulate  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  some  of  his  expres- 
sions about  property.  He  thought  public  men  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
private  riches.  Only  the  demon  of  demophilism  Avould  deprecate  indi- 
vidual fortunes.  Were  they  not  the  reserves  of  public  wealth?  Mr. 
Gladstone  replied  cautiously:  "I  do  not  agree  Avith  everything  you  say." 

From  Whitby  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  Thornes  House,   near  Wakefield, 
the  residence  of  his  old  Eton  friend,  Mr.   J.   Milnes  Gaskell.     The  Liberal 
Association    of  Wakefield  presented  him  with  an  address. 
,  Free  Trade.       Mr.    Gladstone    in    his    reply    dwelt   w^ith    regret  upon  the 
commercial    policy    of    other    nations.      France     had    "de- 
nounced "    the  Commercial    Treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.   Cobden  in  1800 ;    in 
our    Colonics,  too,  there  Avere  strong    tendencies  to  the  exploded  system 
of  Protection;  and  even  in  America,   "though  it  has  a  strong  Free  Trade 
T>arty,  the  prevalence  of   those    opinions    is    by    no   means    assured."    Mr. 
(Gladstone    maintained   that    although    much    had    undoubtedly  been  done 
by   tlie  steam-engine  and   the  telegraph.   Free  Trade  had  been  the  main 
agent  in  raising  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  its  extraordinary 
position  of  supremacy  : — 

"I  apprehend  tliat  I  am  stating  the  matter  very  moderately  if  I  put  it  thus:  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years  our  population  has  increased  somewhere  about  25  or 
30  i)or  cent,  while  our  trade  in  the  same  period  has  increased  at  a  ratio  of  something 
certainly  not  much  under  400  per  cent." 

In  the  month  of  S(>j)tember  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  presented  with  the  free- 

(hnn  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen.     The  chief  event  since  his 

IrlBli  Home  Rule    last   siieech  had   been  the  unopposed   return  to  Parliament 

1871.  of    Mr.    Butt,    the    leader    of    the    Home    Rule    party    in 

Ireland.      Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  is  of  interest  as  the  first 

and  last  in  Avliich  he  opposed  the  i^rinciple  of  Home  Rule. 
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"  Has  Ireland  great  grievances  ?  What  is  it  that  Ireland  has  demanded  from  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  refused  ?  So  far  as  my  research  has 
gone.  ...  I  have  seen  nothing,  except  that  it  is  stated  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  fish  in  the 
seas  that  surround  Ireland,  and  that  if  they  had  Home  Rule  they  would  catch  a  great 
deal  of  these  fish.  But  there  are  fish  in  the  sea  which  surround  England  and  Scotland. 
England  has  no  Home  Rule  and  Scotland  has  no  Home  Rule,  But  we  manage  to  catch 
the  fish." 

Further,  if  Home  Rule  were  established  in  Ireland,  what  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  ?  Surely  these  had  equal  claims.  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  no  ex- 
ceptional remaining  Irish  grievance  except  in  regard  to  University  educa- 
tion. For  that,  unfortunately,  no  demand  had  been  put  into  practical 
shape;  still  he  was  desirous  of  legislating  on  the  siibject.  One  passage 
is  emphatic  : — 

"  Can  any  sensible  man,  can  any  rational  man,  suppose  that  at  this  time  of  daj%  in 
this  condition  of  the  world,  we  are  going  to  disintegrate  the  great  capital  institutions 
of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind 
and  crippling  any  power  we  possess  for  bestowing  benefits  through  legislation  on  the 
country  to  which  we  belong?  One  word  more  only  on  the  subject,  my  Lord  Provost,  and 
it  is  this  : — People  say  that  we  have  tried  to  conciliate  Ireland,  and  that  we  have  failed. 
I  do  not  admit  that  Ireland  is  not  going  to  be  conciliated,  but  I  must  say  this— we  must 
always  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  higher  law  to  govern  the  actions  of  Parliaments  and 
of  politicians  than  the  law  of  conciliation,  good  as  that  law  may  be.  We  desired  to  con- 
ciliate Ireland ;  we  desired  to  soothe  her  people.  We  desired  to  attach  her  to  this  island 
by  the  silken  cords  of  love.  But  there  was  a  higher  and  a  paramount  aim  in  the  measures 
that  Parliament  has  passed.  It  was  to  set  itself  right  with  the  national  conscience,  with 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,  and  with  the  principles  of  justice." 

Oddly  enough  the  last  part  of  his  speech,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  country  for  legislation  and  the  inadequacy  of  Parlia- 
ment to  meet  them,  indicated  the  true  argument  for  Home  Rule — the 
need  of  devolution.  This  argument  he  never  met;  indeed,  he  admitted 
before  sitting  down  that  "if  it  be  possible  for  Parliament,  without 
breaking  up  its  vigour  and  unity  of  action,  and  its  paramount  authority, 
to  arrange  to  readjust  its  machinery  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  greater 
facility  and  expedition  in  the  despatch  of  those  large  portions  of  its 
business  which  are  either  local  or  social  or  non-political,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  will  be  matter  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance  to  the  communities  of  the  three 
kingdoms."  * 

A  very  difficult   task   remained.      Mr.   Gladstone  had  still  to  quell  the 
disaffection  of  his  own  constituents  at  Greenwich.    He  had 
not  addressed  them  since  his  return  in  1868.     Covered  hust-    The  Biackheath 
ings  were  erected    in    the    north-eastern   corner  of   Black-       Speech,  1871. 
lieath,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000  people  gathered  on  a  cold 
Saturday   afternoon  in  October  to  listen  to  the   "apology."     "There  Avas 
something  dramatic,"  wrote  an  eye-Avitness  of  the  scene — 

"in  the  intense  silence  which  fell  upon  the  vast  crowd  when  the  renewed  burst  of  cheering 
with  which  he  was  greeted  had  subsided.  But  the  first  word  he  spoke  Avas  the  signal  of  a 
fearful  tempest  of  din.    From  all  around  the  skirts  of  the  crowd  rose  a  something  between 

*  September  26th,  1871.  On  the  same  day  Disraeli  was  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Hughenden  Agricultural  Society.  He  Avas  in  high  spirits.  The  barley  was  bright, 
the  oats  were  golden,  and  "the  sunny  slopes"  were  "ripe  and  rich  with  succulent  fruits." 
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a  groan  and  a  howl.  So  fierce  was  it  that  for  a  little  space  it  might  laugh  to  scorn  the 
burst  of  cheering  that  strove  to  overmaster  it.  The  battle  raged  between  the  two  sounds, 
and  looking  straight  upon  the  excited  crowd  stood  Mr.  Gladstone,  calm,  resolute,  patient. 
It  was  fine  to  note  the  manly  British  impulse  of  fair-play  that  gained  him  a  hearing  when 
the  first  ebullition  had  exhausted  itself,  and  the  revulsion  that  followed  so  quickly  and 
spontaneously  on  the  realisation  of  the  suggestion  that  it  Avas  mean  to  hoot  a  man  down 
without  giving  him  a  chance  to  speak  for  himself.  After  that  IVIr.  Gladstone  may  be  said 
to  have  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Of  course  at  intervals  there  were  repetitions  of  the 
interruptions.  When  he  first  broached  the  dockyard  question  there  was  long,  loud, 
and  fervent  groaning ;  when  he  named  Ireland  a  cry  rose  of  '  God  save  Ireland ! '  from 
the  serried  files  of  Hibernians  that  had  rendezvoused  on  the  left  flank.  But  long  before 
he  had  finished  he  had  so  enthralled  his  audience  that  impatient  disgust  was  expressed  at 
the  handful  who  still  continued  their  abortive  efforts  at  interruption.  When  at  length  the 
two  hours'  oration  was  over,  and  the  question  was  put— that  substantially  was,  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  cleared  away  from  the  judgment  of  his  constituency  the  fog  of  prejudice 

and  ill-feeling  that  unquestionably  encircled  him 
and  his  Ministry — the  affirmative  reply  was  given 
in  bursts  of  all  but  unanimous  cheering,  than 
which  none  more  earnest  ever  greeted  a  political 
leader." 

The  speech  was  not  an  elaborate 
and  detailed  defence  of  his  measnres. 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  fonr  iniiDort- 
ant  Bills  brought  forward  during  that 
session  had  failed  to  be  passed  into 
law.*  Bnt  he  kneAV  that  it  was  Avith 
administration  rather  than  legislation 
that  the  Gi-eenwich  mind  was  occupied, 
and  he  jjlunged  headlong  into  the  un- 
popular topic  of  dockyard  economies. 
These  he  defended  with  much  vigour, 
exi^laining,  however,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  the  discontented  Tory 
rabble,  that  out  of  a  total  of  5,000  dis- 
charged dockyard  labotirers,  4,000  had 
been  dismissed  bj'  the  previous  Con- 
servative Mmistry  before  leaving  office. 
It  must  not  be  supjiosed  that  this  famous  sjDeech  is  destined  to  survive 
the  memories  of  those  Avho  heard  it.  But  even  in  the  Blackheath 
oration  there  is  one  passage  which  Avill  bear  (juotation  ;  for  it  carries 
a  characteristic  warning  against  the  vast  expectations  and  promis  f 
social  reformers  :— 

"  I  will  say  they  are  quacks ;  they  are  deluded  and  beguiled  by  a  spurious  philan- 
thropy. Let  the  Government  labour  to  its  utmost ;  let  the  Legislatm-e  labour  days  and 
nights  in  your  service  ;  but  after  the  best  has  been  attained  and  achieved,  the  question 
whether  the  English  father  is  to  be  the  father  of  a  happy  family  and  the  centre  c?  a 
united  home,  is  a  question  which  must  depend  mainly  upon  himself.  And  those  who 
promise  to  the  dwellers  in  towns  that  every  one  of  them  shall  have  a  house  and  garden 

*  The  Scotch  Education  Bill,  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  the  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  Bill— an  admirable  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschcn,  hy  which  the  rates  would 
have  been  consolidated  and  divided  between  owner  and  occupier— and  Mr.  Bruce's  Licensing 
Bill,  introduced  on  the  same  fatal  day  as  the  Local  Government  Bill,  the  day  from 
which  electioneering  experts  dated  the  decline  of  the  Government. 
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in  free  air,  with  ample  space  ;  those  who  tell  yoii  that  there  shall  be  markets  for 
selling  at  wholesale  prices  retail  quantities — I  won't  say  are  impostors,  because  I  have 
no  doubt    they  are  sincere  ;    but  I  will  say  they  are  quacks." 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  Blackheath  speech  might  give  the 
Admiiiisti'atiou  a  fresh  lease  of  jDoiiiihirity.  Tlie  metropolitan  press  was 
mollified.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  The  Conservatives  Avon  several 
successes  at  the  bye-elections,  and  the  flames  of  disco}itent,  fanned  by 
failure,  blazed  up  afresh.  On  November  2fth  "A  Whig"  Avrote  from 
Brooks's  Club  to  inform  the  editor  of  the  Times  about  the  Liberal  dis- 
contents and  their  causes  : — 

"  Conservative  reaction  is  very  small,  but  Liberal  discomfort  is  very  great.  All  that 
the  Liberal  party  Avith  a  majority  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  ask  is  a  quiet  life ;  but 
that  is  not  allowed  us.  ,  .  .  During  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  seen  a  want 
of  tact,  of  true  liberality,  of  good  taste,  of  good  manners,  of  consideration  for  the  per- 
manent officials  (who,  after  all,  are  the  true  executive),  of  sympathy  with  public  opinion, 
of  common  sense  in  treating  questions  of  the  day,  that  has  worn  out  our  patience  and 
made  us  angry  and  hostile.  The  unfortunate  match-tax,  the  illogical  income-tax,  the  ill- 
timed  closing  of  the  dockyards,  the  Admiralty  scandals,  the  losses  of  the  Captain  and 
the  Megara,  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  and  Mr.  Reed,  the  story  of  the  good 
anchors  and  the  bad  biscuits,  the  universal  discontent  of  all  Government  clerks  and 
officials,  the  threatened  increase  in  the  succession  duty,  the  threatened  taxes  on  land, 
the  impossible  Licensing  Bill,  the  startling  exercise  of  prerogative,  the  hopeless  per- 
sistency in  the  Ballot  Bill,  the  inconceivable  obstinacy  of  combating  the  public  demand 
for  the  preservation  of  Epping  and  the  New  Forests  and  the  Thanies  Embankment 
.  .  .  .  these  and  other  petty  economies  have  been  so  cleverly  devised  as  to  rub  up 
everyone  the  wrong  way,  from  '  the  lord  in  his  drag  to  the  chummy  on  his  moke,'  as 
the  sporting  papers  express  it.  Everybody's  corns  have  been  trodden  on,  a  skeleton  dis- 
covered in  everyone's  cupboard." 

In  the  sjjring  of  1872  tAvo  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  appointments  AA'ere 
challenged  in  Parliament,  and  the  Go\'ernment  narroAvly  escaped  censure. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  of  1871  provided  that  four  paid  judges  should  be 
added  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  oA'ertake  its  arrears  of  Colonial  Appeals.  One  of  these  A^acancies 
]iroA-ed  difficult  to  fill.  Three  English  judges  refused  it. 
Sir  Robert  Colliers  The  GoA'crnment  determined  that  Sir  Robert  Collier  (Lord 
Appoiitment,  1872.  Monkswell),  tlieu  Attorney-General,  should  be  appointed. 
To  give  him  the  necessai'y  qualification  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lord  Hatherley),  Avith  Avhom  IMr.  Gladstone  divided  responsibility,*  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  A^acant  Puisne  Judgeship  in  the  Court  of  Connnon  Pleas. 
There  he  sat  for  a  few  days  and  Avas  then  appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  opposing  the  vote  of 
censure  Mr.  Gladstone  took  up  high  constitutional  ground  :— 

"What  do  you  intend  to  be  the  relation  between  the  Legislature  in  time  to  come 
and  tlie  judges  of  the  land?  At  present  you  are  strictly  restrained  from  interference, 
except  in  one  most  solemn  and  formal  manner.  You  are  not  to  tamper  with  the 
question   whether  judges  are  in  this  or  in   that  particular    assaila))le.      You    are    not    to 

*  "  February  Ist,  1872.— Frank  Doyle  tlie  other  day  said  that  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  recent  appointment  of  Collier  to  the 
judgeship  in  the  Privy  Council,  so  as  to  make  each  individually  innocent,  reminded  him 
of  Sterne's  story  of  tiie  Abbess  of  Andouillet  and  the  novice,  when  dividing  between 
tiicm  tlie  pronunciation  of  the  nauglity  words  used  to  make  the  oljstinate  mule  get  on."— 
Sir  F.  I'olJock's  "  I'ersonal  Remembrances,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  CIS. 
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inflict  upon  them  a  minor  pnni.slimcnt.  You  have  never  tliought  it  wise  to  give 
opinions  in  criticism  or  in  reprobation  of  tlieir  conduct  when  tliey  liave  casually  gone 
astray.  Once  in  my  life — I  will  not  say  to  which  })Oition  of  the  dominions  of  her 
Majesty  I  refer— it  has  so  happened  to  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, to  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  conduct  of  a  judge  who  liad  m.ost  rashly  and 
culpably  reflected  upon  the  proceedings  of  a  Legislature,  and  had  undoubtedly  exposed 
himself  to  our  severe  reproof.  But  what  view  did  we  afterwards  lake  of  tlie  matter? 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  act  was  not  an  act  with  respect  to  which  it 
would  be  right  to  ask  Parliament  to  address  tlie  Crown  for  his  removal,  it  was  not 
an  act  of  which  hostile  notice  should  be  taken  at  all.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that 
you  will  venture  upon  breaking  down  that  fence  which,  by  your  own  wisdom— it  is 
not  by  any  external  power— prevents  you  from  intermeddling  witli  the  character  of  the 
judges  by  means  of  votes  which  dare  not  aim  at  their  removal,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  have  a  certain  tendency  to  lower  their  character  and  to  impair  their  credit 
and  authority?" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find    anyAvhere    a    nioie    adniiiable    exposition 

of    the  relationship    ■which  ought    to    exist    betAveen  the  Legislatiu-e  and 

the  Judicature.  Not  less  effective  Avas  his  defence  of  the  particular 
appointment : — 

"What  are  the  presumptive  rights  of  an  Attorney-General?  He  has  a  presumptive 
right''  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  he  is  perfectly  eligible, 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  hold  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper,  and  he  might 
even  have  looked  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  as  that  to  which  lie  might,  as 
Attorney-General,  be  advanced  without  any  intermediate  stage  of  probation ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  we  have  appointed  a  man  who  presumably  must  be 
regarded  as  having  something  moie  to  recomm.end  him  than  mere  fitness  for  the 
office  to  which  he  has  been  advanced.  Is  the  House  aware  what  the  practice  has 
been  for  a  great  length  of  time  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  an  Attorney-General? 
Since  the  Revolution,  we  have  had,  I  think,  fifty-four  Attorney-Generals,  and  out  of 
that  number,  deducting  those  who  died  and  those  who  retired,  more  than  one-half 
have  been  promoted  at  once  either  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  or  of  Lord  Keeper, 
or  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  or  of  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  or  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  That  is  the 
elevation  or  the  promotion  to  Avhich,  in  practice,  the  Attorney-General  of  this  country 
has  been  able  to  look." 

But  plain  men  did  not  like  Mr.   Gladstone's  fine  distinctions   betAveen 
judicial  status  and  judicial  experience  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Collier ; 
nor    could   they  in    the    companion   "scandal"  be   induced 
— to  borroAV  one  of    Mr.    George   Ilussell's  happy  phrases—       The  Ewelme 
"to  aiipreciate  the  difference  betAAeen  membership  of  the    " Scandal,"  1872. 
UniA'ersity    of    Oxford    and   membership   of    the    Convoca- 
tion   of    Oxford."    It  should  be  said  that  the  Rectory  Avas  offered  to  an 
Oxford  man,   and  refused,  befVu'e  Mr.   Gladstone  thought  it   necessary  to 
"{]ualify"  a  Cambridge  clergyman.    A  great  deal  of  annoyance  and   bad 
feeling  Avas  excited.     "  I   ncAxr  could  understand,"  Avrote  a   Christ   Church 
contemj)orary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  1891,   "  Avhy  W.  E.  G.  Avas  anxious  to 
gi\e  Ewelme  to  Mr.  HarAey.      It  Avas  absuitl   to   say   that  there  Avas  no 
Oxford  graduate  fit  for  the  Rectory." 

During  these  yeais  the  moA'enient  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church    of   England    Lad    betni    groAving   in   strength,  and    Mr.  Gladstone 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking  before  tlic  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act. 
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was    constantly    subjected    to  pressure    by   a    strong    section    of   his    sup- 
porters.     The  Premier  Avas  "watchful    and   mieasj'.      In  his 
The  Churcli  of     view  the  chief  danger  to  the   Church   lay  in  its  tendency 
England.  ^q  comprehensiveness  and  Ei-astianism.      Two  years  earlier 

Dean  Stanley  had  admitted  a  Unitarian  ininister  to  the 
Holy  Communion.  A  note  by  Bishoi^  Wilberforce  of  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  the  stiength  of  the  Premier's  prejudices: — 

"Talked  of  'Westminster  Scandal' — the  'right  name.'  Of  little  import  when  merely 
Stanley's  eccentricity;  but  the  Bishops'  speeches,  especially  Bishop  of  Salisbury's. 
'How  difficult  with  temper  of  House  of  Commons  to  maintain  Church,  if  such  the 
internal  voice!  No  organic  .change  will  be  made  whilst  I  am  in  power.  But  that 
may  be  a  short  time.'"  * 

Another,  dated  Hawarden,  September  3rd,  1872,  gives  a  similar  impression  : — 

"  To  early  church  with  "VV.  E.  G.,  as  lovable  as  ever.  .  .  .  Talk  with  Gladstone  on 
Athanasian  Creed ;  for  no  violence  ;  would  keep  all  possible  ;  suspects  it  as  only  a  px-eliminary 
of  attack  on  Prajer-Book." 

The  early  seventies  were  years  of  great  legislative  activity  ;  and  the 
reforms  which  were  actually  accom])lished  encouiaged  hopes  of  more 
sweeping  an<l-revolutionary  changes.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ready,  if  necessary, 
to  resist  a  fiuulanientid  change  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  was  actually 
called  upon  to  resist  a  movement  for  a  far  more  fiuidamental  change  in  the 
British  Constitution.       The  overthrow  of  the  Fiench  Emjiire  had  led  to 

a  revival  of  Reioublicanism  in  England  ;  and  a  small  group 

Republicanism  in    of  able  men,  among  Avliom  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  eonsi^icuous, 

England.  endeavouied  by  lectures  and  siDeeches  to  bring  the  (piestion 

into  the  region  of  practical  politics.  Some  proposals  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871  had  made  it  necessary  for  Mi-. 
Gladstone  to  defend  the  (.'ivil  List  and  i)rotect  Sovereignty  itself  against 
a  reduction  of  its  endowments.  He  suggested  that  in  considering  the 
emoluments  of  tlie  Crown  and  the  grants  made  to  the  Royal  Family,  the 
House  of  Connuons  should  also  "  look  at  the  valuable  acquirements  made 
by  the  peo])le  in  the  loarks  of  Loudon  and  the  parks  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  have  been  devoted  for  every  practical  purpose  to  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  What  would  be  the  income  of  the  Crown  if  the  parks  in 
London  were  cut  up  into  building  lots,  and  the  imrks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  Avere  laid  out  for  the  erection  of  Adllas—that  is,  if  this  land  liatl 
been  used  l^y  the  Cro\\n  foi-  yc^ars  past  as  it  Avould  liaAC  been  used  if  it 
had  belonged  to  private  contractors?  In  that  case,  I  think  a  million  a 
year  Avould  have  1)een  no  inunoderate  estimate."  Prom  the  economic  he 
passed  to  tlio  ])()Iitical  defence.  "But  the  truth  is,  tliat  this  is  a  A'ery 
narrow  view  of  the  case  to  take.  Tliei'e  is  a  much  deeper  and  a  much 
broader  question  iiiA'olved.  The  ccmipetent  support— not  the  hvAisli  and 
extravagant,  but  the  compc^tent  and  becoming  sui)port— of  the  Crown  and 
lloyal  Family  is  an  important  part  of  our  political  system.  It  is  not 
the  }noney  paid  back  from  the  CroAvn  lands  into  tlu^  Exche(iuer  that 
forms  the  equivalent.  That  equivalent  is  the  political  benclit  and 
blessing  that  Ave  enjoy. "t 

*  Life  of  Bi.siiop  Wilberforce,  vol.   iii.,  \).  'MM. 

t  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  L'eliruary  loth,  1871. 
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Peiha])s    the    most    revolutioiiaiy    measure  for  Avliicli  Mr.   Gladstone  is 
responsible    is   the  Ballot    Act,    passed,    as  we  ha^e  already    said,   in    the 
year    1872.*     It    was    indeed    the    natural    and    necessary 
corollary   of  household    suffrage,   for   it   afforded    the    poor     The  Ballot  Act, 
and     dependent      voter      the      only      possible      })r()tection  ^872. 

against  the  influences  of  property.      In  Great  Britain  the 
most  sensible  effect  of  the  measure  was  the  comparative  order  which  it 
introduced  into  Parliamentary  and  nninicipal  elections.     But  in  Ireland  it 


1  Itnto  .'  CasseH  and  Co.,  Li; 
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struck  at  the  I'oot  of  the  political  power  of  the  landlords ;  the  influence 
of  Roman  priests  displaced  that  of  Anglican  parsons,  and  from  this 
time  the  Irish  representatives  tended  to  repiesent  the  Irish  people  instead 

*  Mr.  Bright,  who  often  spoke  bluntly  what  Mr.  Gladstone  thought,  said,  when  the 
Peers  at  last  gave  way:  "The  House  of  Lords— which  seems  to  be  almost  the  last  refuge 
of  political  ignorance  and  passion— the  House  of  Lords  has  consented  to  the  establishment 
of  vote  by  ballot,  by  which  perfect  security  and  independence  will  be  given  to  every 
elector." 
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of  the  owners  of  the  roil.      The  cry  for  Home  Rule  began  to  be  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

To  this    year    also    belongs    a    great    moial    achievement.      During    the 
Civil  War  in  America,  the  English  Government  had  permitted   privateers, 
built  and   armed  for    the    Southerners    by    private    lirms    in    England,    to 
escape    from   English   ports  and   prey  upon    Northern  vessels.      A  Conser- 
vative Government  had  the  credit  of  commencing    the  negotiations  which 
led    to    the    submission   of   the  American  claims  (called  the 
The   Alabama      yl/o?ja»J a  claims  after  the  most  successful  of  the  privateers) 
Claims,  1872.       ^o  an  international  Court  of  Arbitration.     Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  had  all  the  discredit  and  unpoi^ularity  of  carry- 
ing through  the  negotiations,  of  submitting  to  the  unfavourable  award  of 
the  Geneva  Court,*  and  of  paying — out  of  current  revenue — in  satisfaction 
and   final  settlement  of  all  claims,  the  sum  of  about  three  and  a  quarter 
millions    sterling.      In    1880    Mr.    Gladstone,    discussing    the    possibility    of 
international     disarmament,     referred    to     the    Alabama    case     in    these 
memorable  words  : — 

"  Need  I  [say]  that  the  dispositions  which  led  us  to  become  parties  to  the  arbitration 
on  the  Alabama  case  .ire  still  with  us  the  same  as  ever:  that  we  are  not  discouraged; 
that  Ave  are  not  damped  in  the  exercise  of  these  feelings  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
amerced,  and  severely  ainerced,  by  the  sentence  of  the  international  tribunal ;  and  that, 
although  we  may  think  the  sentence  was  harsh  in  its  extent  and  unjust  in  its  basis,  we 
regard  the  fine  imposed  on  this  country  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  moral 
value  of  the  example  set  when  these  two  great  nations  of  England  and  America,  which 
are  among  the  most  fiery  and  the  most  jealous  in  the  world  with  regard  to  anything  that 
touches  national  honour,  went  in  peace  and  concord  before  a  judicial  tribunal  to  dispose  of 
these  painful  diflercnces,  rather  than  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  responsible  statesmen  not  in  office  would 
have  recognised  the  great  service  conferred  iipon  the  nation,  or  at  least  have 
stood  aside  Avhilc  the  clouds  of  jiopular  indignation  burst  on  the  devoted 
heads  of  her  Majesty's  IMinisters.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  i^referred  to  "  ride  on 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  tlie  storm."  In  a  celebi'ated  si^eech  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  he  appealed  to  the  working  classes  of  Englaiitl,  to  their  j^ride  in 
"belonging  to  an  Imperial  country,"  and  prophesied— this  was  a  coui^le 
of  months  before  the  award— that  "  the  time  was  at  hand— at  least  it  Avould 
not  be  long  distant— when  England  would  have  to  decide  between  national 
and  cosmopolitan  principles."  Those  who  heard  the  cheering  might  have 
foreseen  the  approaching  change  in  the  balance  of  i)arties ;  those  who 
poiKJered  the  sentiment  might  perhaps  have  speculated  about  the  future 
possibility  of  "  I'eace  with  Honour." 

The  inii)opularity  of   the  Government  was   increased  by  the  Licensing 

Act    of    1872.     Hefore   that    year    no    i:)nblican    was   compelled   to  close  his 

premises,  except  for   an   hour  betAveen  one  and  two  o'clock 

The  Licensing  Act,  in   the   morning,    even   in    London    and    those    large    towns 

1872.  which  had  adopted  the    Public    House  Closing  Act,  while 

elsewhere  public-houses  might  be  kept  open  all  night  long. 

The  Act  fi.ved  midnight  as  the  closing  hour  for  London,  and  eleven  o'clock 

for  the  rest   of  England,   giving    the    magistrates    discretionary  power  to 

substitute    any    other    closing   hour    betAveen    ten    and    tAvelve.       Fui-ther, 

*  I;  sued  on  the  11th  of  Septombei-,  1872. 
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partly  by  endorsement  clauses,  partly  by  improved  police  regulations, 
the  Act  made  orderly  management  of  licensed  houses  a  little  less  im- 
probable. Lastly,  it  pat  some  check  ujoon  the  multiplication  of  licences. 
This  excellent  but  inadequate  measure  Avas  soon  represented  as  tlio 
crowning  iniquity  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  carried  amid  violent 
protests,  which  were  revived  at  the  General  Election,  and  conveniently 
forgotten  when  the  friends  of  the  licensed  victuallers  returned  to 
power.* 

The  vigour  of  Reform  was  nearly  exhausted.  "  As  time  adv^anced  it 
"was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  extravagance  was  being  substituted  for 
energy  by  the  Govei-nment.  The  unnatural  stimulus  was  subsiding.  Their 
paroxySiUs  ended  in  prostration.  Some  took  refuge  in  melancholy,  and  tlieir 
eminent  chief  alternated  between  a  menace  and  a  sigh.  As  I  sat  opposite 
the  Treasury  Bench  the  Ministers  reminded  me  of  one  of  those  marine 
landscapes  not  very  unusual  on  the  coasts  of  South  America.  You 
behold  a  range  of  exhausted  volcanoes.  Not  a  flame  flickers  on  a  single 
pallid  crest.  But  the  situation  is  still  dangerous.  There  are  occasional 
earthquakes,  and  ever  and  anon  the  dark  rumbling  of  the  sea."  Such  is 
the  brilliant  picture  of  the  situation  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  drawn 
Avith  rich  if  excessive  colouring  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
month  of  April,  1872. t 

But   the   Premier    did    not   allow   political   troubles   to   monopolise    his 
attention.    On  the  ord  of  December  a  i^aper  upon  a  cinieiform  inscription 
containing  a  ChaldiBan  account  of  the  Deluge  was  read  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.    Mr.  Glad-      a  Spesch  on 
stone  was  among  the  audience,  and  joined  in  the  discussion.        Arcujeolojy. 
■One  of  the  speakers  hrd  seized  the  occasion  to  appeal  for 
Government    assistance ;     but    he    did   not    receive    much    encouragement. 
There  is  one  side  of  the  question,  said  Mr.   Gladstone,   which  must  never 
be  overlooked :     "  It    has  been  the  distinction  and  pride  of  this  coinitry 
to  do  very  many   things    by  individual    effort  which    in    other    countries 
would  only  be  effected  by  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to  call   '  the  vulgar 
■expedient  of  applying    to    the    Consolidated    Fund,'  or  whatever  in  those 
other    countries    corresponds    to  that    well-known    institution."     Then  Mr. 
Gladstone   turned  to  archaeology,  and  gave  sonic  interesting  details  about 
one  of  his  favourite  diversions : — 

"The  life  tliat  I  lead  at  present,  and  a  certain  period  of  my  life,  lias  been  extremely 
barren  of  I'esults  in  matters  such  as   those  with  which  you  are  conversant  tonight.     But 

*  See,  for  a  brilliant  appreciation  of  this  and  other  measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, a  paniplilet  by  the  present  Warden  of  JMerton  College,  Oxford,  written  in  1874 
and  entitled  "Five  Years  of  Liberal  Policy  and  Conservative  Opposition."  Mr.  Brodrick, 
refei-ring  to  the  electoral  tactics  pui'sued  by  those  who  should  have  known  better  in  the 
electoral  campaign  of  1874,  asked  indignantly:  "Is  it  consistent  with  reason  or  justice, 
or  the  very  rudiments  of  political  morality,  or  any  principle  but  the  blindest  party  spirit, 
that  magistrates  and  ministers  of  religion,  and  country  gentlemen,  knowing  that  excessive 
drinking  is  a  shame  and  curse  of  this  country,  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  checking 
at  by  legislative  i-egulation,  and  seeing  the  improvement  which  the  Licensing  Act  has 
wrought  in  public  order  and  decency,  should  join  witli  drunken  mobs  in  vilifying  the  late 
Government  for  doing  that  Avhich  any  other  honest  Government  must  have  done,  and 
which  the  Conservative  Opposition  had  been  striving  to  force  upon  it?" 

t  At  Manchester,  April  3rd. 
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at  those  periods  wlieii  I  was  in  any  degree  master  of  my  own  time,  I  have  in  my  own 
way  dived  a  little  into  the  world  of  antiquity.  .  .  .  Almost  everything  begins  for  me 
with  my  old  friend  Homer— the  friend  of  my  youth,  the  friend  of  my  middle  age,  the 
friend  of  my  old  age— from  whom  I  hope  never  to  part  so  long  as  I  have  any  faculty  or 
breath  left  in  my  body." 

Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  explain  how  "the  cotirse  of  recent  discovery 
had  tended  to  give  a  solidity — if  I  may  use  the  expression — to  much  of 
the  old  Greek  traditions  which  they  never  before  possessed."  But  he 
ended  with  a  note  of  characteristic  caution  indicative  of  a  certain 
suspicious  fear  which  he  was  ahvays  apt  to  entertain  for  those  who  dig 
and  rummage,  Avhether  in  tombs  or  libraries  or  nuTseums.  He  had  a  latent 
feeling  that  explorations  of  that  kind  might  undermine  the  foundations 
of  belief  or  disturb  some  cherished  article  of  faith  : — 

"I  feel  that  above  all  things  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  travelling  too  fast  in 
these  matters,  and  remember  that  it  is  a  very  slow  and  laborious  process  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  We  are  like  children  with  an  enormous  pattern  map  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  in  which,  through  tlie  ingenuity  and  learning  of  men  like  your  President  [Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson]  and  Vice-President,  and  the  gentlemen  wliom  we  have  heard  to-night,  we  are 
gradually  ascertaining  the  proper  spot  for  this  or  that  particular  fragment ;  and  so,  by 
care,  adding  another  to  the  first,  we  go  on  from  point  to  point,  until  at  length,  I  believe, 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  our  forefathers  in  respect  of  the 
early  history  of  mankind — perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all  the  portions 
of  the  varied  history  of  our  race  with  reference  to  the  weighty  interests  that  are  involved, 
either  as  regards  science  or  religion." 

A  few  days  later  jMr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  Spectator  about  Homer. 
On  the  21st  of  December  lie  advised  the  students  of  Liverpool  College  to 
honour,  as  Homer  honoured,  froodoui  of  thought,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
St.  Paul  "  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  He  warned  them  against 
that  free  thought  Avhicli  implied  irreligion,  and  wliich  "  seems  too  often 
to  mean  thought  roving  and  A'agrant  more  than  free,  like  Delos  drifting 
on  the  seas  of  Greece  withotit  a  root,  a  direction,  or  a  home." 

In   the    year    1873    Mr.     Gladstone,   encouraged    by  promises   of   Roman 

Catholic   support,   and    bent    upon  the    fulfilment  of   his   last    promise   to 

Ireland,  attacked  the  question  of  a  University  for  Ireland. 

The  Irish  Uni-  Rising  on  February  13th,  he  submitted  to  the  House,  for 
versity  Bill,  1873.  n^^  third  time  since  the  formation  of  his  Government, 
"proposals  respecting  Iiisli  affairs  in  i-egard  to  which  I  say 
little  in  stating  that  they  are  vital  to  the  honour  and  existence  of  the 
Government ;  but  of  Avhich  I  may  say  also  that  which  is  of  greater 
importance,  that  they  are  vital  to  the  prosjjcrity  and  welfare  of 
Ireland." 

TJio  Irish  University  Bill  was  an  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile  higher 
education  with  the  condictting  as))irati()ns  of  Roiiiaiiism  and  Protestantism. 
Its  jiromoter  did  not  disguise  the  danger  of  Ultramontane  influence;  but 
the  tjuestion  was:  "Do  Ave,  or  do  Ave  not  intend  to  extend  to  them  [our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects]  the  full  benefit  of  civil  equality  on  a. 
looting  exactly  the  same  as  that  on  Avhich  it  is  granted  to  members  of 
other  religious  persuasions?"  If  not,  then  tlie  Government  plan  must 
be  rejected.  Certaiidy,  the  figures  quoted  Aveie  very  remarkable.  The 
total  inunber  of  University  students  in  Iielaud  was  1,170,  and  of  these 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Avho  formetl  nearly  three-quarlei's  of  the  population. 
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supplied  only  about  12  per  cent.     In  one  striking  passage  the  theory  that 
Ireland  did  not  care  is  indignantly  I'epndiated  : — 

"  Sir,  there  is  a  love  of  letters  in  Ireland.  Ireland  is  not  barbarous  in  mind.  She 
can  say  justly  on  her  own  behalf — 

'Nee  sum  adeo  informis ;  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi ; 
Cum  placiduni  ventis  stabat  mare.' 
If  only  we  will  give  her  a  tranquil  sea  in  which  to  mirror  herself,  it  will  be  in  fair  visage 
that  she  will  return  to  the  view." 

Disraeli  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  "University"  with 
an  institntion  that  gives  a  conrse  of  nniveisal  instruction  ;  and  this 
aceonnts  for  one  passage  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  :  "  According  to 
the  old  Roman  laAv,  as  I  am  informed,  iinircrsiUia  and  collegium  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  I  have  not  lived  much  in  Scotland  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  bnt  when  I  did  live  there  it  Avas  a  common  thing 
to  hear  a  Scotchman  say  to  a  friend,  '  Have  yoii  sent  your  son  yet  to 
Oxford  College  ? '  The  university  and  the  college  were  to  him  exactly 
one  and  the  same  in  idea  and  in  fact."  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed,  so  far 
as  Dublin  was  concerned,  to  sever  these  Avords  effectually 
one  from  the  other,  and  to  make  the  Univeisity  of  Dublin  What  it  proposed 
and  Trinity    College    Avhat   he  proved  them  to    be  in  laAv  *°  ^°- 

and  in  history  (starting  from  the  year  1311,  when  John 
Lech,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  got  a  Bull  from  Pope  Clement  V.  to  found  «t, 
unirersitas  scholarniii  in  that  city),  entirely  distinct  and  separate  bodies. 
The  new  University  was  to  be  a  teaching  as  well  as  an  exainining  insti- 
tution; but  it  was  to  have  no  chairs  of  Theology,  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy,  or  Modern  History.  Another  and  less  questionable  part  of 
the  scheme  related  to  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  recommended  the  scheme  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  Hovise  as  one  which  would  enable  the  sister  island  to  raise  herself 
to  a  height  of  cultuie  worthy  of  the  genius  of  her  people  and  of  "those 
oldest  and  iDossibly  best  traditions  of  her  histoiy  upon  which  Ireland 
still  so  fondly  dAvells." 

The    speech,    though  not   by  any   means    a    great    literary    effort,    Avas 
Avonderfully  successful.     Mr.   Gladstone's  faith  in  his  own  scheme  seemed 
to    permeate  his    audience  and  to  attract  universal  approbation.    But  so 
soon    as    the    Bill    itself   was    more    narroAvly    inspected    by    the    e>'es    of 
sectarian   jealousy,  its  chances  of    developing  into    an  Act  vanished.      It 
Avas,  as  the  Daily  News  said,  "a  feeble  compromise";   but 
Irishmen,     and    Irishmen     alone,    Avere    responsible    for    its      its  Reception, 
destruction.      The     Protestants     of    Tiinity    College,    the 
secularists    of    Belfast,    the    Roman    priests    and    i)relates,    all    denounced 
it  Avith    vigour ;    and   even    enlightened    Irish    Liberals    and  Home  Rulers 
Avent,    almost  tearfully,  into  the  Opjoosition   Lobby.    Tavo  entries    in   Mr. 
Forster's    diary    describe    the  close  of    the  debate  on    the  second  reading 
— the   Government  Avas  beaten   by  three  votes — and  the  resignation  Avhich 
followed  : — 

''March  11,  1873.— Gladstone  rose  with  the  House  dead  against  him  and  his  Bill,  and 
made  a  wonderful  speech— easy,  almost  playful,  with  passages  of  great  power  and 
eloquence,  but  with  a  graceful  play  which  enabled  him  to  plant  deep  his  daggers  of 
satire  in  Horsman,  Fitzmaurice  and  Co."  ■ 

*  "His  speech  at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish    University   Bill,"   says   Canon 
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''March  13.— Cabinet  a-ain  at  twelve.  Decided  to  resign.  .  .  .  Gladstone  made  us  quite 
a  touching  little  speech.     He  began  playfully.     This  was  the  last  of  some  150  Cabinets  or 

so,    and    he    wished    to    say    to    his    colleagues   with  what   'profound  gratitude' And 

here  he  completely  broke  do\vn  and  could  say  nothing,  except  that  he  could  not  enter 
on  the  details.  .  .  .  Tears  came  to  my  eyes,   and  we  were  all  touched." 

Mr.   Disraeli  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,   but  he  was  far  too  wise  to 

phick  the  ripening  but  not  yet  fully  ripened  fruit.     "The   Tory  party," 

he  said,    "at   the    present    time    occupies    the    most    satis- 

Disraeli  Refuses    factory  position   which  it  has  held   since  the   days    of    its 

to  Take  Office,  greatest  statesmen,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville."  It 
had  divested  itself  of  those  excrescences  which  were  not 
indigenous  to  its  native  growth,  but  the  consequence  "sometimes  of 
negligence,  and  sometimes  perhaps  in  a  certain  degree  of  ignorance."  He 
thought  it  would  be  remembered,  when  it  entered  upon  a  career  which 
must  be  noble  and.was  likely  to  be  triumphant,  that  its  leader,  the  trustee 
of  its  honour  and  interests,  declined  to  form  an  ineffectual  Administration. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone,  reluctantly  enough,  resumed  office. 

At  a  banquet  a  few  days  before  the  division  on  the  Irish  University 
Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  spoken  the  epitaph  of  the  Government  and 
described  the  causes  of  its  approaching  death  : — 

"  I  trust  we  have  not  been  an  idle  Government.  We  have  had  an  active  life,  and 
that  is  substantially  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  happy  life.  My  position  as  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  spoken  of.  I  feel  how  unworthy  I  am  of  that  position.  I  feel 
how  circumstances  other  than  my  ownrnerits  have  placed  me  there;  but  I  am  thankful 
to  have  been  there  at  a  period  of  the  history  of  this  country  when  it  has  been  my 
privilege  and  my  duty  to  give  the  word  of  advance  to  able  coadjutors  and  to  trusty  and 
gallant  adherents ;  and  more  than  once  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  your  flag,  the  flag 
which  you  entrusted  to  my  hands,  planted  in  triumph  and  courting  the  breeze  on  the 
summit  of  those  citadels." 

But  these  achievements  had  not  been  very  popular,  and  had  not,  per- 
haps, served  the  immediate  interests  of  the  party— though  they  had 
served  the  ijennanent  interests  of  the  public: — 

"It  has  been  our  fate  to  offend  in  turn  many  classes,  whoso  interests,  real,  or  more 
commonly  supposed,  it  has  been  our  duty  to  attack." 

The  remainder  of  the  Session  of  1873  calls  for  little  notice.    The  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Govei'nment  were  not  yet  over.     In  the  last  days  of  the 
Session  a  lapse  of  administrative  discipline  almost  amoimt- 
More  Misfortunes,  iug  to  a  scandal  was  disclosed  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office.      INIr.  Scudamoro,   an  able  but  not  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy official,  was   mainly  to  blame  ;    but  there  Avas   no  doubt  that  the 
<-()iitrol  of  the  Treasury  over  the  Post  Office  had  been  dangerously  relaxed. 
The    telegraphic    department    had    ap]:)r()priated    to    the  extension    of    the 

MacColl,  "converted  at  least  one  strong  opponent.  Lord  Wemyss  (then  Lord  Eicho) 
told  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  as  they  walked  together  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  intended  to  vote  against  tlic  Biil.  After  the  division,  which  put  the  Government 
in  a  minoril  y  of  three,  Lord  Napier  remarked  to  Lord  Elcho,  '  I  wonder,  Elcho,  that 
you  could  liave  listened  to  that  speech  and  voted  against  the  man  who  made  it.'  'I 
listened  to  the  speech,'  was  the  answer,  '  and  voted  for  the  man  who  made  it."  Lord 
Napier,"  continues  the  Canon,  "in  telling  me  the  story,  added  that  it  was  the  finest 
speech  lie  had  ever  Jioard."  Sae  an  article  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Fortnight  1 1/  Review, 
June,    IH'M. 
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telegraphic  system  sums  of  money  which  had  beoi  received  by  the  Post 
Office  from  ordinary  revenue,  and  from  Savings  Bank  depositors.  Lowe, 
so  formidable  in  attack,  had  never  shoAvn  much  skill  in  defence,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  was  at  his  worst.  A  day  or  two  later  one  of  his 
economies  led  to  a  "scene "in  the  House.  An  estimate  sent  in  by  Ayrtou, 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Woiks,  had  been  altered  at  the  Treasury  in 
both  amount  and  destination  Avithout  any  explanation  being  offered.  In 
answer  to  a  question,  Ayrtou  disavowed  resijonsibility  for  the  ex])endi- 
ture  of  the  money,  and  in  the  most  offensive  and  ostentatious  manner 
retailed  to  the  House  Avhat  had  been  taking  place.  One  interesting  con- 
sequence of  the  incident  Avas  a  remarkable  sjieech  from  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Ministerial  responsibility.*  Another  was  that  the  Premier  reshuffled  his 
Cabinet.  Lowe  went  to  the  Home  Office.  Ayrton  became  Judge  Advocate- 
General.      Childers  retired.     Bright  re-entered  the   Ministry   as  Chancellor 

of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.      The   Premier  took  upon  him- 
The  Civil  Service,   self  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

What  exactly  was  in  his  mind  was  not  at  first  known.  It 
Avas  said,  and  possibly,  in  ill-informed  quarters,  cAen  thought,  that 
these  changes  Avere  made  solely  to  propitiate  the  jiermanent  CIaII  SerA-ice, 
which  Avas  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  scarcely  disguised 
mutiny.  Xoav  it  is  i^erfectly  true  that  the  heads  of  the  CiA-il  Service 
did  not  like  o])en  competition.  Xor  is  a  policy  of  economy  popular 
at  the  best  of  times  in  spending  departments.  NcA-ertheless,  Childers  and 
Ayrton  might  easily  haAc  carried  out  their  economies  Avithout  provoking 
enmity  if  they  had  had  a  little  more  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
But  these  qualities  were  unfortiinately  conspicuously  absent.  With 
these  exceptions,  hoAvcAer,  there  Avas  little  or  none  of  that  bitter 
hostility  to  the  Administration  AAdiich  a  perusal  of  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reiieic  or  of  the  liublic  and  pri\-ate  letters  of  the  Whigs  of 
the  period  might  lead  one  to  assume.  Mr.  Gladstone  neA'er  Avas  person- 
ally unix)pular  in  the  Civil  Service.  On  the  contrary,  his  public  spirit, 
industry,  and  administratiA-e  ability  Avon  him  the  respectful  admiration 
of  many  whose  conserA-atiA'e  tendencies  made  them  hostile  in  large 
questions  of  j)olicy.  MoreoAei",  he  did  not,  like  some  less  eminent  statesmen, 
hold  aloof  from  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  With  many  of  them  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  "  I  shoidd  unhesitatingly  say," 
Avrites  one  Avhose  opinion  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  "that  so  far 
from  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  Civil  Service,  no  man  ever  commanded 
its  confidence  so  mitch  as  Mr.  Gladstone:  for  the  prosaic  reason,  among 
others,  that  he  thought  inuch  more  highly  of  the  public  serAice  than 
any  other  Minister  Avhom  I  ever  came  across." 

There  A\-as,  luidoubtedly.  another  and  a  A'ery  nmch  more  important 
reason  for  Mr.  (jlladstone's  return  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  knew  that  the  reA-enue  returns  Avere  A-ery  favoiu-able,  and  he  Avas 
turning  oA'er  in  his  mind  the  jjossibility  of  a  striking  and  dramatic 
acliievement  in  the  Budget  of  the  coming  spring.  In  the  autumn  he 
began  to  make  detailed  and  searching  incjuirics  into  receipts  and 
expenditure :  and  it  was  soon  shreAAdly  susjjected  by  one  or  two  of 
his  most  trustcnl  subordinates  that  the  total  abolition  of  the    income-tax 

*  July  30th,  1873,  Hansard.  The  speech  seems  to  Jiave  escaped  the  notice  of  Constitu- 
tional lawyers. 
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AVc\s  in  contemplation.     As  the  figuies  became  more  and  more  favourable 
Mr,  Gladstone's  excitement  grew.      Evidently  the  surplus  would  be  a  huge 
one ;    for    at    that    time    the    revenue    was    advancing    by 
leaps  and  boiuids.      So  far  his  idea    had    been   to  dissolve  contemplating'  tlie 
after    the   Budget.      In   the    winter,   however,    he   suddenly     Abolition  of  the 
changed  his  mind  and  determined  to  i)roelaim  his  intention        income  tax. 
of  abolishing  the  income-tax  and  then  dissolve  Pai'liament. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  after  the  event  that  the  change  of  policy  Avas 
a  mistake.      An  exjjcdition    to  Ashantee  had  still    to    aAvait    a   successful 
ending.     A  sudden  dissolution  gave  the  advantage  to  the  party  which  was 
better   prepared ;    and    the    Conservatives    had  been    patiently    organising 
themselves    for    a    long    time    past.      But    Mr.    Gladstone's    proud    spirit 
could    not    endure  to  remain  in  office  on  sufferance.      Ac- 
cordingly, he  dissoh-ed  Parliament  on  the  ground  that  the  Dissolving-  Parlia- 
autliority    of   the    Ministry    had     "  sunk    below   the    point       °ient,  1874. 
necessary    for  the  (hie  defence  and   prosecution    of   public 
interests,"  and  ended  up  an  income-tax  policy  of  twenty  years'   standing 
by  making  its  abolition  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

Another  consideration  may  well  have  influenced  him.  In  the  preceding 
August  he  had,  as  Ave  luiA'e  seen,  assumed  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  conjunction  Avitli  that  A\"hich  he  already  held  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Avithout  duly  considering  at  the  time  Avhether  by 
so  doing  he  AA'oidd  vacate  his  seat  at  Greenwich,  and  so  provoke  a  bye- 
election  at  Avhich  he  might  A'ery  probably  be  defeated.  The  question 
depended  upon  two  statutes,  one  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  other  to  the  year  18(37.  Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  that  a  reservation 
in  the  later  statute  relicA'cd  him  from  the  necessity  of  A'acating  his  seat. 
But  the  Law  Officers  of  the  CroAvn  thought  otherwise,  and  the  matter 
"  AA^as  at  least  sufficiently  gi-aA'e  to  require  deliberate  consideration  from 
the  House  of  Counnons  ;  and  there  Avas  the  risk  of  foi-midable  penalties 
if  he  sat  and  A'oted  in  the  House  aaIicii  in  i)oint  of  law  the  seat  Avas 
vacant,"  *  Mr,  Gladstone  becarae  sensible  of  the  difficulty  either  of 
taking  his  seat  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  or  of 
letting  the  Address  at  so  momentous  a  crisis  be  disposed  of  in  his  absence. 
*'A  dissolution,"  according  to  the  summing  up  of  Lord  Selborne,  "was 
the  only  escape,  and  I  liav^e  ncA'er  doubted  that  this  AA^as  the  determining 
cause  of  the  dissolution  of  January,  1874." 

Cei-tainly  in  the  absence  of  some  strong  compulsion  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tactics  Avould  appear  extraordinary.  With  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  a  splendid  surplus  to  dispose  of,  he  luifloubtedly 
might  haA'e  carried  a  series  of  impoitant  and  brilliant  financial  measures 
in  the  Session  of  1874.  It  is  ahvays  fatal  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  an 
ebb  tide.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  disregarded  the  lessons  of  experience  and 
the  AA'arning  of  tlui  bye  elections,  and  phniged  recklessly  into  one  of 
those  " unseasonable,  iniskilful  and  precipitate  dissolutions  of  Parliament" 
upon  AAdiich  Lord  Clarendon  animadAerts  in  the  connnencement  of  his 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  as  the  most  probable  source  of  "these  AA^aters 
of  bitterness  Ave  now  taste." 

F.  W.  Hirst. 

*  Personal  and  Political  Memorials  of  Roundell  Palmer,  Earl  of  Selborne. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S    HOME    LIFE. 

EfTects  of  a  Happy  Home  Life— A  Double  Menage— 'Mr.  Gladstone's  Arrangement  of 
his  Library — St.  Deiniol's— In  the  "Temple  of  Peace  "—Succession  of  tbe  Ha  warden 
Estate— Dwellins  among  their  own  People— Beginning  the  Day— Breakfast— The 
Morning's  Work— Recreation- Tlie  Beauties  of  Hawarden— Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Land- 
scape Gardener — An  Adventure  in  the  Park— Tree-Felling— Afternoon  Tea— Dinner— 
The  Craving  for  Retirement — Politics  not  the  Fii'st  of  His  Interests— Sir  Andrew- 
Clark's  One  Mistake— Mr.  Gladstone's  Talk— His  "  Simplicity  "—His  Defective  Sense 
of  Proportion— His  Humour  — His  Story-telling  Faculty— Elasticity  of  his  Tempsra- 
nient— His  Self-order  and  Discipline— His  Sunday  Observance — His  Rules  of  Life — 
How  he  Bore  Privr.te  Calamity— Enumeration  of  his  Family. 

"XTTE  ai'c  indebted  to  a  relative  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  for  the  following 
'  '       descrijition  of  the  statesman's  life  at  home: — 

It  is  doubtless  true  of  many  men  Avho  have  been  called  to  fill 
important  posts,  and  the  main  ])art  of  Avhose  lives  has  been  spent  in 
the  full  glare  of  publicity,  that  their  private  lives  have  been  simple, 
tranquil,  bright  with  family  love,  and  wi*Ji  the  many  delights  of  home 
and  friendshij). 

But    there    can    be  few    indeed    among  prominent    men    of  Avhom  this 

could  be  so  truly   said  as  of  Mr.   Gladstone.     And  to  all  who   loved  and 

revered    him*  this    is     a    matter    for     rejoicing.      Had    his 

Effects  of  a  Happy  lionie    life     been    less     happy,    we    may    be    very    certain 

Home  Life.  that  his  public  life  would  have  been  far  less  vigorous, 
far  less  strenuous,  far  less  inspired  ;  his  poAvers  of  work 
would  have  been  reduced  by  half ;  his  buoyancy,  so  indomitable  under 
defeat,  Avould  have  given  way  ;  his  days  Avould  have  been  shortened  and 
his  achievements  curtailed.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  jMr.  Glad- 
stone was  not  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  are  inost  men  who  live  into 
their  ninth  decade.  He  Avas  not  of  a  placid,  phlegmatic,  easy-going  tem- 
perament, of  the  sort  that  takes  life  easily,  and  can  bear  troubles,  especi- 
ally the  trouljles  of  others,  Avith  equanimity.  The  French  formula  for 
longevity— "  Mauvais  ccxjur,  bon  estomae  "— did  not  a])ply  to  him.  Indeed, 
in  his  case  it  Avas  rather  reversed;  for  his  digestion,  though  admirably 
kept  in  ordoi-  by  gastronomic  precautions,  Avas  not  strong  by  nature, 
Avhile  his  heart  Avas  intensely  alive  to  the  agonies  and  miseries  of  the 
Avorld. 

With  his  naturally  "vulnerable  temper,"  to  use  his  oavu  expression, 
and  his  .sensitive,  highly  strung  nature,  he  AV(mId,  one  may  rest  assured, 
have  suffered  more  than  another  in  body,  miu'l,  and  soul  amid  uncon- 
genial or  depiessing  surioundings. 

It  Avas  by  his  happy  marriage,  in  1S;3<),  Avith  the  elder  sister  of  Sir 
Stephen  (ilynne,  that  iMr.  (iladstone  became  connected  Avith  HaAvarden. 
His  first  visit  to  the  Castle,  as  another  Avriter  has  noted,  Avas  in  the 
year  IS'}.";,  Avlien  he  Avas  invited  there  by  Sir  Stephen  (Jlynne,  Avhom 
he   had    known    at    Oxford.      As    long    as    his   father,   Sir    .loliii   (iladstone. 
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survived,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  spent  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time  at  Fasqne,  Sir  John's  country  seat  in  the  county  of  Kincardine ; 
bnt  on  his  death,  early  in  the  fifties,  HaAvarden  became  exclusively  their 
country  home. 

Mr.    Gladstone    was    deeply    attached    to    Hawarden— more    so    rather 
than  less  because  of  the  somewhat  peeidiar  position  he    occujiied    there. 
Owing  to  heavy  financial  losses  that  befell   the    proj^erty 
within  a  few  >'ears   of  his  marriage,  it  became  necessary,  A  Double  Menage. 
in  order  to  keci)  the    estate    together,   for    Mr.    Gladstone 
to    make    large    pecuniary    sacrifices.      He    and    his    wife    at    this    period 
undertook  the  expenses  of  the  household  ;  and  Sir  Stephen   Glynne,   the 
head  of  the  family,   who  was  unmarried,   resided  with  them. 

Most  happily  and  harmoniously  did  this  unusual  double  in6nage  work. 
Sir  Stephen,  the  gentlest  and  most  courteous  of  ]nen,  respected  and 
beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  coiuity 
of  Flint  for  many  years,  was,  of  course,  master  of  the  house,  while 
Mrs.  Gladstone  Avas  its  mistress  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  never  at  any  time 
occupied  any  other  position  than  that  of  honoured  guest.  In  one  part 
of  the  house,  it  is  true,  he  reigned  supreme — that  is,  in  his  oavu  study. 
For  many  years  he  occupied  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  northern 
aspect ;  but  in  the  year  1864  an  addition  Avas  made  to  the  Castle,  a  spacious 
library  Avitli  bedrooms  above  being  built  at  the  noi'th-AA^est  angle  of  the 
house.  This  library,  like  its  pi'edecessor,  Avas  ncA'er  knoAvn  in  the 
family  by  any  other  designation  than  that  of  the  "Temple  of  Peace." 
It  Avas  thus  distinguished  from  the  original  library— the  large  and 
cheerful  room,  looking  south  and  Avest,  Avith  its  French  AvindoAv  leading 
into  the  garden  by  a  flight  of  steps  (a  faA'ouritc  spot  for  photographic 
groups).  This  room,  AA'hich  is  lined  AA'ith  bookshelves  on  tAVO  of  its 
AA^alls,  has  ahvays  been  the  principal  "  liA^ing-room "  of  the  castle.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  OAvn  books  have  ncA^er  intruded  themselA'cs  into  the  Glynne 
Library,  but  filled  his  own  room  to  a  degree  best  exj^ressed  in  the 
Avords  of  Scripture :  "  pressed  doAA'ii,  shaken  together,  and  running  oA^er " 
— OA'erfloAA'ing  the  "Temple  of  Peace,"  in  fact,  in  spite  of  most  ingenious 
economising  of  space,  into  the  adjoining  lobby,  Avhich  hence  acquired  the 
name  of  the  "  Chapel  of  Ease." 

True  to  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics,   Mr.  Gladstone,  liaAdng 
to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  house  in  a  limited  sj^ace  a  collection  of 
books    increasing    at    an    aA^erage    rate    of    1,000    volumes 
a    year,    devoted    to    the    question    as    thorough    and    con-    -^j.  Gladstone's 
centrated    an    attention    as    he     did    to    CA'ery    matter    he    Arrangement  of 
took     in    hand,     from    the    preparation    of    a    Budget    and       ^^^  Library, 
the   draAving-up   of  an  Ii'ish  Land  Bill  to  the    hanging   of 
a  picture  or  the  utilising  of  the  blank  squares  of  a  sheet  of  postage  stamps. 
By  the  use  of  shalloAv  immoA^able  sheh^es  graduated  in  size,  of  projecting 
buttresses    capable  of    containing    books  on    three  of   their    sides    (not  to 
mention  A^arious  receptacles  on  the  floor    of   the  room),    he    contriAcd    to 
accommodate    something    like    .50,000    volumes    in  the    "Temple  of  Peace" 
and  the   "  Chapel  of  Ease."     Mr.   Gladstone  made  this  book-case  arrange- 
ment   the    theme    of   an    article    in    the    Nineteenth    Century,    and  in    his 
matchless   fashion    illuminated    Avitli    interest    a    subject    which,    in    most 
hands,  Avould  liaA-e  been  a  mere  matter  of  joinery. 
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The  transference  of  this  great  collection  of  books  to  St.  Deiniol's 
Library — at  which,  assisted  Ijy  his  daughter  Helen,  he  worked  Avith  the 
utmost    energy,    placing    in    the    new    library-shelves    almost    every    book 
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Avith  his  own  hand  —  did.  of  course,  shear  the  "Temple  of  Peace"  ot" 
much  of  it  old  glories.  But  none  could  grudge  this  who  knew  ho\v 
long  it  had  been  his  desire  to  found  this  library  and 
]:)resent  it  to  Wales  for  the  use  of  her  students,  and 
es])ecially  of  her  clergy.  He  used  to  hope  it  Avould  be  a 
specially  valuable  possession  to  the  Church  in  Wales  in 
the  event  of  Disestablishment  befalling  her.  And  nothing 
could  have  caused  him  )uore  gratification  than  to  know  that  a  i)ermanent 
building  to  contain  the  lil)rary  would  be  raised  as  one  of  the  nation's 
memorials  of  him. 

But   to  rettini    to  the  ••Temple  of  Peace."     Well  was  its  name  deserved. 

Here    everyo]ie   was    welcome,   jn-ovided  he  observed  the  rule  of    silence; 

and   no  more  peaceful  shrine  for  reading  or  Avriting  could 

In  the    •Temple    be    imagined.     The   shelves    were   open   to   all   on   condition 

of  Peace.  (,f  .,,^   entiy  being   made,  in   a   book   kept  for   the  ])urpose, 

of    each    \'olume    taken    out.   Avith    name   of    borrower    and 

tlate    of    bonowiiig    and    i-etuni.       Here    Avould     Mr.     Gladstone     l)e     seen, 

(uitirc^ly    oblivious    of    anyone's    j)re.sence.    either    seated    in    his    arm-chaii' 

by    the    fire,    or    of    late    years    extended   on    a    nari-ow   sofa,   buried    in   a 

})ook  ;    or    Avriting    j)age    after    i)age    of    some   political    des|)atch.    Avithout 

break  or  i)ause:  or  in  the  window    by  the  door,  at  another  table,  consecrated 

to   Homer  oi-  to  theologx-.  engaged   with  ('(pial  strenuousness  and   fai-  more 

delight   on    one   or    otlic:'   of    tluxe    great   themes.     Here   one   anjis    alway-i 
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safe  from  the  busy  hiiin"  of  family  or  village  affairs;  and  whatever 
plans  or  discussions  or  anxieties  were  in  agitation  Avithout,  here  ANas  the 
reign  of  peace. 

We  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  explain  briefly  the  family  arrange- 
ments already  alluded  to.  By  a  sad  fatality,  both  Sir  Stephen  Glynne 
and  his  brother,  the  mueli  respected  rector  of  Hawarden,  died  suddenly' 
and  unexpectedly  within  two  years  of  each  othei",  the  latter  in  1872,  in 
his  sixty-second  year,  the  foi-mer  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
The  baronetcy,  therefore,  became  extinct.  Under  Sir  Stephen's  Avill,  the 
HaAvarden  estates  Avere  to  pass,  failing  male  heirs  of  himself  or  his 
brother,  first  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  fail- 
ing Avhom,  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  younger  sister.  Lady  Lyttelton. 

Accordingly,    on    the    death  of    Sir    Stephen,    the    property,    after  due 
l)rovision   made    for  the  ReA\    Henry  Glynne's  tA\'o    surviA-mg   daughters, 
jjassed     into    the     hands    of     Mr.     W.     H.    Gladstone,     as 
the    eldest    son    of    Mrs.     Gladstone.      Shoi-tly     before,    Mr.    Succession  of  the 
(Gladstone   had   purchased    adjoining    estates,    consisting   of  Hawarden  Estate 
about    t\A'o    thousand    acres,    Avhich    he    lost    no    time    in 
transferring    to    his   son.      The    Avliole    of  these   arrangements  AACi'e  made 
subject  to  the  stipulation  that  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Gladstone  AA'ere  to  have  the 
use   of    HaAvai'den   Castle  foi-   the  rest  of  their  lives.     Thus,  in  her  present 
most    pathetic    double    bereavement,    left  of    her  eldest    son    and  of    her- 
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husband,  Mrs.  Gladstone  continues  to  occupy  as  her  own  home  the  beloved 
Castle    and    its    grounds ;     while    her    young    gKindson,    whose    unfolding 

promise  brought  much  thankful  .ioy 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  years,  has 
succeeded  to  the  property. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Glynne,  Sir  Stephen  presented  the 
living  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  son. 
then  a  hard-worked  curate  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth.  Albert 
Lj^ttelton.  the  Rev.  Stephen  Glad- 
stone's first  cousin  and  contemporary, 
was  for  several  years  one  of  his 
curates.  Eventually  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eldest  son  settled  Avith  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  new  house  which  he 
built  for  himself  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  village.  Avhile  Miss  Glynne,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  rector,  has,  since 
her  father's  death,  lived  in  a  cottaijc 
ornc(\  charmingly  placed  in  the  park 
within  ten  miniites'  walk  of  the  Castle. 
Thus  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
(xladstone  may  be  said.  Dwelling  among 
indeed,  to  have  "dwelt  tlieir  own  People, 
among"  their  "own 
people."  Ever.  too.  have  the  hospitable  doors  of  the  Castle  been  opened 
wide  to  friends  and  kindred  :  and  Avho  among  them  all  can  ever  forget 
those  happy  visits  ?— Avhether  jiaid  dxuing  the  height  of  some  political 
excitement,  or  during  periods  free  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  in  the 
s))ring  or  in  the  late  summer,  or  (as  in  long-past  days)  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  ball. 

As  at  no   time  did   Mr.    Glarlstone   occupy   the   i)osition   of  head   of  the 

house,   his  own   daily   habits    were   little   affected   by  the   presence  even  of 

a    liou.seful   oF  comimny.     For  fifty   years   and   more  it  was 

Beginning  the  Day.   his    invariable    practice    to    attend    Matins    at     the    parish 

church  every  inoi-ning  at  8.30  a.m..  regardless  of  weather- 
and    this    though    he    once    confessed  that  thr(mghout  his  life  getting  uj) 
in   the   morning  was  a  specially  disagreeable   effort  to  him. 

Of  late  years  he  wtmld  drop  in  on  his  way  at  the  I'ectory  to  drink  a 
<'up  of  tea.  At  last,  Avhen  both  Avere  Avell  over-  eighty,  the  early  morning 
walk  became  too  severe  a  tax  upon  the  stiength  of  JMr.  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, and,  thougli  neither  would  have  consented  to  drive  for  his  or  \\vv 
own  sake,  the  jjony-carriage  was  submitted  to  by  each  for  the  sake  of  the 
other.  And  finally,  they  were  j)ersua(led  to  give  u])  the  nearly  life-long 
})ractice,  and  to  attend  instead  a  five  o'clock  Evensong  three  times  ;; 
Aveek.     This  Avas  coiitiiuied    until    Mr.  (JIadstone's  last  illness  had   begun. 

After  church  followed  the  family  breakfast,  often  enlivened  by 
brilliant  talk.  If  interesting  topics  Avere  started  the  party  Avould  linger 
l(jng  '  round  the  breakfjust  tal)l(>.  J*erha])s  some  "contentious  matter" 
Avould  come  to  the  front,  and   if   the  o])posing  party  had   the  courage  of 
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his  opinions  and  would  boldly  stand  np  to  the  veteran  of  a  hundred 
fights,  there  Avoiild  be  all  the  dexterous  sword-play,  the  rapid  cut-and- 
thrust,  the  Aveighty  argument,  the  incisive  repartee,  of  a 
miniature  House  of  Commons  debate  :  but  all  in  de-  Breakfast, 
lightful  good  humour.  Indeed,  Avhile  granting  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  been  born  with  a  hot  temper,  all  who  knew 
him  at  home  will  testify  to  his  i^erfect  control  over  it.  Indignant 
he  might  be,  full  of  wrath  at  anything  that  appeared  to  him  base, 
cruel,  or  false— in  times  of  strain,  sensitive,  sometimes  stern  :  always 
desperately  in  earnest,  impetuous  in  speech — nay,  jjerhaps  he  might  have 
given  as  the  Aveakness  for  which  he  had  most  sympathy  (as  Avas  once 
done  by  another  man  of  someAA'hat  the  same  temper)  "  strong  language." 
But  AA'ho  in  his  home  life  CA'er  kneAA^  him  fail  in  courtesy,  in  self-control  ? 
Who  ever  heard  him  speak  sharply  to  a  servant  or  a  AAOman,  or  giA'e  AAay 
to  irritability  or  fretfulness  ?  His  servants  loA'cd  and  lionoured  him,  and 
Avould  all  testify  to  his  habitual  consideration  and  kindness. 

After  breakfast  the  "Temple  of  Peace"  claimed  him;  and  he  seldom  or 
never  Avent  out  before  luncheon.    As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  desire  to 
utilise  eA^ery  moment  of  daylight  for  reading  and  Avriting 
grcAV  upon  him  ;    and  many   AAcre  the  expedients  resorted     The  Morning's 
to  by  Mrs.    Gladstone  to  in\'eigle  him  out  of  doors  before  worn, 

the  best  of  the  day  AA'as  OA^er.    When  at  length  he  sallied 
forth,  fortunate  Avere    his    companions.     To  begin  AA'itli,   iew  AAoods    and 
parks,   CA'en   of   more  imposing  extent,   can  beat  HaAvarden  Park  and  the 
Boobery*   Wood   for  beauty.      There  is  all    the  charm  of 
unexpectedness  in  the   sudden   rising  of  the   hilly   country        Recreation, 
from  the  monotonous  flat  OA'er  AA'hich  the  traveller    drives 
from    Chestei'.      Very    soon    after    the    English  border    is    crossed,    Wales 
asserts  herself  as  a  land  of  romantic  hill  and  valley.      From  the  library 
AAdndoAV  of  the  Castle   the  eye  travels   up   a  lovely   sweep 
of    laAvn   adorned  AA'ith    great    trees,   nearly   every    one   of   The  Bsauties  of 
Avhich    is   perfect  in  its  kind.      This   slope    is    croAvned    by        Hawarden. 
the    "  Old    Castle,"    the    remains    of    a    stronghold    dating 
from    the    days    of    ancient    Britain,    and   held    successiA^ely    by    Britons, 
Saxons,   and  Xormans. 

The  Avalk,  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  from  the  Castle  to  the 
church,  beginning  AAith  an  ascent  to  the  toil  of  the  "  Broad  Walk "  in 
the  garden,  is  shigulaily  picturesque.  Emerging  from  the  garden  by  a 
door  in  the  Avail,  the  pedesti'ian  finds  hi)nself  on  a  patliAvay  commanding 
a  A^aried  and  beautiful  vieAA'  oA'er  the  park.  The  ground  falls  rapidly 
aAvay  to  the  carriage  driA^e  beloAA',  and  on  the  opposite  sides  the  slopes 
are  coA'ered  AA'ith  bracken,  Avhile  magnificent  trees,  single  and  in  groups, 
form  the  chief  glory  of  the  scene.  The  abrupt  eminence,  croAvned  by 
the  "  Old  Castle,"  rises  on  your  left  as  you  pass  through  the  gate  ; 
and  the  line  of  the  ancient  moat  can  be  clearly  seen.  This  beautiful 
path,  sometimes  dubbed  the  "Weg  Walk,"  AAas  designed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  the  inscription  over  the  door:  "W.E.G., 
1853."  t 

.   *  A  corruption  of  Bilberry, 
t  By  an   unfortunate  error  of  the   stone-cutter   the  date  is   incorrectly  given ;    it  should 
have  been  1852. 
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Nor  is  the  "  Weg  Walk "  Mr.  Gladstone's  only  title  to  fame  as  a  land- 
scape   gardener.      With   the   assistance  of   his    eldest    son, 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  who   still    more   excelled  in    all   such   country   pursuits,    he 
a  Landscape       planned    out  the    many    charming    walks    which   penetrate 
Gardener.         ^j^^  park   in  all  directions,  revealing  its  manifold   beaxities, 
and    giving  endless  variety  to  walkers. 
Recollections    crowd    ujDon    the   mind    of    hapj^y   afternoons    when    Mr. 
Gladstone    would    at    length    tear    himself    from    his    books    and    do    the 
honours  of  the  "  Lancashire  Walks,"  so  called  because  they  were  planned 
in    the    first    place    to    give    employment    to    the     Lancashire    operatives, 
thrown  out  of   work   in  the  terrible   times  of  the    Cotton  Famine   during 
the   American   Civil   War.     In    the    intervals    of    talk    upon    all    sorts    of 
topics    he  would    prove    himself    the  best  of    guides,   able    as    he  was    to 
tell   the  tale    of  all    the   improvements,    and   to   point   out   every  notable 
tree.     Mr.   Gladstone's  usvial  walking  habits  were  much  broken  into  when  he 
embarked   on  the   transfer  of  his  books  to  St.  Deiniol's  Library,  a  work 
that,  while  it  lasted,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  absorbed  his  energies. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  park,  near  Broughton  Brook,  is  the  scene  of  his 

famous    encounter    with    tlie    furious    cow,    supjjosed    by   some    malicious 

persons  to  be  more    or    less    legendary,   but  which    is    un- 

An  Adventure  in    deniably  an  historical  fact.     The  cow  had  strayed  into  the 

the  Park.         park,  and  had  been  enraged  by  being  piirsued  hither  and 

thither  by  her  owners.     Mr.  Gladstone,  meeting  her  ou  the 

walk,   hit  at  her  with    his    stick    to    drive  her  off;    upon  which  the  cow 

promi^tly  charged  him  and  knocked  him  down.    Mr.  Gladstone,  aware  that 

if  he   got  up  she  would  infallibly  charge  him  again,  had  no  alternative 

biit  to  drag   himself   backward   until   he  reached    the   shelter    of    a    tree, 

where  he  had  to  remain  till  the  cow  grew  tired  of  waiting  and  made  off. 

Mr.   Gladstone  was  someAvhat  bruised  and  stiff,   and  had  to  rest  himself 

two  or  three  times  on  his  walk  home,   but  otherwise  Avas  in  no  Avay  the 

Avorse  for  his  adventure.     On  his  return  he  said  nothing  about  it  for  some 

time,  and  many  AA'ild  versions  of  the  story  got  abroad. 

In    all    matters   of   Avood-craft,   as    is    aa^cU   knoAAai,   jMr.    Gladstone    Avas 
keenly  interested.    A  lady,  paying  her  first  visit  to  HaAAarden,  and  liaA'ing 
heard  much  of  his  proAA'ess  as  a  tree-feller,  expressed  her 
Tree-Felling.       surprise    at    finding    the    place    rather    overstocked    than 
understocked  with  timber.     It  Avas,  in  fact,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound,  as  a  lover  of  trees  that  he  Avas  a  tree-feller.     He  loA^ed  e\'ery 
beautiful  tree  ;  but  he  Avas  severe  upon  those  that  Avere  in  process  of  decay. 
But  for  Mrs.   Gladstone,  he  would  have  doomed  to   destruction  a  cei'tain 
tree  on  the  laAvni  simply  because  it  Avas  not  AA^orthy  of  its  glorious  neigh- 
bours.    INIrs.   Gladstone,  hoAA'ever,  successfully  cliampioned,  ,in  this  case  as 
in  many  another,  the  cause  of  the  less  favoured,  and  the  tree  in  question 
still  holds  its  place  among  the  rest. 

To  AV'atch  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  eldest  son  cutting  doAA'n  a  big  tree 
was  a  sight  Avorth  remembering.  Both  AAcre  excellent  Avielders  of  tlie 
axe,  though  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone  perhaps  bore  off  the  highest  honours 
for  clean,  smooth  cutting.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  AA^ent  at  his  work  as  if 
his  very  livelihood  depended  upon  it;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  on 
one  of  his  rare  Avakeful  nights,  Avhat  banished  sleep  Avas  not  the  cares 
of  State,    but    the    fact  that  the  rising  of  the  Avind  disturbed  him  Avith 
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the  fear  that  a  tree  which  he  liad  had  to  leave  half  cut  through   would 
be  TdIowul  over  iu  the  wrong  direction. 

After   the   walk  would  come   the  delightful    gathering  round   the    five 

o'clock  tea-table  :  an  hour  when  new  arrivals  were  generally 

Afternoon  Tea.     due.     Everyone  was  put  at  their  case  at  once  ;   none  could 

stay  at  the   Castle   without   feeling    themselves    welcomed 

by  hostess  and  host,  sons  and    daughters,   as    almost   part  and  parcel  of 

the  family. 

Tea-time  was  only  too  soon  cut  short  by  the  demands  of  the  post.     Dinner 

was    on    the    table    punctually    at    eight,    and    nobody    was    waited   for, 

unless    it   was    some    distinguished    stranger.      As    soon    as 

Dinner.  three  had  assembled,  Mr.    Gladstone  Avould  cry   "Quorum! 

Quorum !  "  and  march  the  little  party  iu.     After  dinner,  his 

remaining  throughout  the  evening  iu  the  library  was  rare ;  he  would  take 

the  freedom  of  the  guest  instead  of  properly  playing  the  part  of  the  host, 

and  Avould  disappear  into  the  "Temple  of  Peace"  in  half  an  hour  or  so; 

and  it  was  the  business  of  his  friends  to  start  topics  which  might  entice 

him  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  among  them.     Backgammon  would 

often  have  this  effect. 

As,  although  in  unbroken  health,  the  weight  of  years  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  his  desire  to  get  quit  of  public  duties,  and  as  he  often  expressed  it, 
"  not    to  end    his  daj^s  in  contention,"   grew   stronger  and 
The  Cravini-  for    stronger.     Once,  during  his  last  term  of  office,  while  walk- 
Retirement,       iug  with    a   relative,   something    was    said    to  him    of    the 
desirability    of   his  writing  some    notable    biography.      He 
replied    that  Avhile    engaged   in   politics    it  was   impossible,    and   stopping 
short  he  said  with  strong , emphasis,   "You  know  I  would  get  out   of  it 
to-morrow  if  I  could." 

This  leads  us  to  note  his  keen  interest  iu  many  things  outside  politics. 

Those  Avho  i:)ictured  his  time  when  out  of  office  as  a  time  of  inaction,  little 

knew  the    man.      All   his    life  through  he  was    a  worker ; 

Politics  not  the     ^^^^^    political  work  was    emphatically  not  Avhat    he   loved 

Rrstofhis        best.      Indeed    for    politics,    qud    liolitics,    he    had    by    no 

Interests.         means   a    passion.      As    is  well  known,    tlie  desire  of    his 

heart  in  early  youth  Avas  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  it  was 

only  at  considerable  sacrifice  of  personal  feeluig  that  he  entered  upon  a 

Parliamentary  career. 

But  his  was  a  nature  of  which  the  gviiding  principle  was  "Whatsoever 
thy  liand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  and  that,  for  no  lower 
motive  than  Duty  to  be  done  "as  ever  in  [the]  Great  Task-master's  eye." 
Accordingly  he  took  up  politics  with  the  vigorous  earnestness  that  always 
distinguished  him  ;  though  he  only  loved  the  work  Avlien  he  Avas  putting 
throvigh  a  great  cause.  And  never  did  he  leave  office,  even  after  defeats 
that  cut  him  to  the  heart,  without  finding  intense  refreshment  and 
joy  in  his  home  life,  Avith  its  varied  intei-ests. 

"The  beloved  7)hysician,"  Sir    Andrew  Clark,   avIio   for  so  many  years 

enjoyed    and    deserved    Mr.    Gladstone's    confidence,    made 

Sir  Andrew  Clark's    but  one  mistake  in  his  view  of  his  constitution,  but  it  was 

One  Mistake        .^   great  one.      He   gave   it    as    his   oi)ini()n   that    Avhen   Mr. 

Gladstone  retired  altogether  from  i)ul)lic   life  he  Avould  die 

from  want  of  the  long-accustomed  stimulus  of  political  work.   Mr.  Gladstone's 
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own  family  knew  better;  and  Sir  Andrew,  had  his  vahiable  .  life 
been  spared  to  see  the  issue,  woxild  have  been  tlie  first  to  acknowledge 
his  eri'or. 

How  could  Mr.  Gladstone  miss  the 
stimidils  of  political  life  when  there 
were  trees  to  cut  down,  Homer  to 
interpret,  Butler  to  edit,  old  and 
new  books  to  read,  religious  subjects 
to  treat,  St.  Deiniol's  Library  to 
create  and  ai-range,  children  and 
grandchildren  to  care  for,  friends  to 
converse  with,  Hawarden  interests  to 
promote  ?  As  soon  as  he  was  free 
from  office,  he  took  u}:)  some  literary 
work  or  other  with  enthusiastic  dili- 
gence. 

Friends  Avho  knew  him  intimately, 
both  in  public    and    in  jjrivate,   can 
testify   that    his    con- 
Mr.  Gladstone's      versation      Avas      even 
Talk.  ]nore     brilliant,     more 

diversified,  more  de- 
lightful to  old  and  young,  when  he 
Avas  in  retirement  than  when  he  was 
in  the  thick  of  great  affairs.  At 
such  times,  his  friends  would  be  Avell 
aware  that  the  best  way  to   "draw" 

him  Avould  be  to  avoid  current  politics  altogether.  It  was  necessary  lo 
be  prompt,  for  there  was  always  the  danger  of  his  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  pause  in  conversation  to  slip  off  to  the  "Teniple  of  Peace." 
Avhere  pen  or  book  aAvaited  him.  Yet  if  one  had  the  good  fortune  to 
start  some  fruitful  topic,  how  great  was  one's  reAvard  ! 

And  how  Avide  Avas  the  field  of  his  interests  and  of  his  knoAvledge  !  Histoiy 
— ancient,  modern,  English  or  foreign,  ecclesiastical  or  secular— literature  in 
its  Avidest  sense,  theology  (upon  which,  as  they  themselves  Avould  readil>- 
alloAA',  he  toAvered  aboA^e  most  of  the  bishops  on  the  bench),  biography-. 
trade,  commerce  — in  all  these  matters  lie  Avas  at  home,  and  to  each  and 
all  he  Avould  inipart  vivid  charm,  partly  by  dint  of  his  brilliant  poAvei's  of 
expression,  partly  by  his  own  keen  interest  i)i  things. 

His  entire  absence  of  self -consciousness,  and  the  manner  in  Avhich  he 
always  took  for  granted  the  capacity  and  sympathy  of  everyone  present, 
gave  a  special  charm  to  his  conversation.  It  might  be  a  little  con- 
fusing to  a  young  lady  in  her  teens  to  be  .seriously  a.sked  on  Avhat  .'^he 
founded  the  opinion  she  had  innocently  brought  forward  Avith  no  Aery 
ordei'ly  array  of  i-easons  to  back  it,  or  to  the  cynical  man  of  the  Avorld  to 
find  himself  fixed  by  the  eagle  eye.  and  expected  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
some  great  religious  or  ecclesiastical  argument.  But  it  A\as  fascinating  all 
the  same  ;  and  though  the  scene  may  have  been  merely  the  family  tea- 
table,  Avith  tAVO  or  three  Aisitors  thrown  in,  such  talk  had  the  ett'ect  — 
and  this  AA^as  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supreme  gifts-  of  i-aising  people  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds  to  his  own  level  of  moral  sincerity. 


SIR   ANDREW    CLARK. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  m  his  home  circle,  or  any- 
other,  he  was  always  at  higli  fliglits  in  his  conversation.  His  intellect 
was  doubtless  great,  and  in  some  respects  subtle;  but  there  was  to  his 
nature  what  has  often  been  noticed  in  the  greatest  men  when  they 
have  been  noble  in  character  as  well  as  great— a  child-like  side:  In  him 
there  was  much  that  was  in  the  best  sense  simple ;  and 
His  "Simplicity."  it  was  the  simplicity  that  comes  of  a  pure  heart.  He 
delighted  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  children,  in  old 
jokes,  in  old  school  and  college  and  parliamentary  reminiscences— playful, 
minute,  and  astoundingly  accurate,  even  when  they  went  back  sixty  or 
seventy  years. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  his  way  of  putting  his  whole  mind  into 

whatever    he    Avas    about,  whether    small    or    great.     It    is    not    easy    to 

judge    exactly    between   the    good    and    the    harm    thence    resulting.    The 

harm  could  be  detected  in  a  certain  defective  sense  of  proportion  which 

was    characteristic    of    him,   and  which    often    caused    the 

A  Defective  Sense    matter  immediately   before  him  to  bulk    too    large    in  his 

of  Proportion.       gye.     "  He    has    got    his    blinkers    on,"    was    an    expression 

used    of   him    Avith    much    force   on    such    occasions.      Side 

issues,   risks,   the  feelings  of  friends,  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  the  lions 

in    the    path— all    would    be    either    ignored,    or    only    recognised    to    be 

thrust  aside,   when    he  had    some  great  end    immediately   in   view  ;    and 

thus  he  has    been  looked  upon  by   many  as  a  sort  of  Juggernaut,   avIio, 

to  attain  his  end,  would  drive  remorselessly  over  the  bodies  of  men. 

And  the  accusation  is  so  far  true  that,  when  possessed  by  a  great 
conviction,  he  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  any  earthly  considerations 
whatever.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  his  Juggernaut-car 
would  roll  over  his  own  personal  interests  as  relentlessly  as  over  those 
of  others,  and  it  is  this  strong  characteristic  of  his  which  makes 
those  who  knew  him  best  deny  that  there  was  in  him  any  "love  of 
poAver"  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  in  every  case  the  cause  that  he 
loved  ;    and  i^oAver  only  as  a  means  of  winning  the  battle. 

Upon    the    knotty   point    of    Mr.   Gladstone's    sense    of    humour    there 

has  been   great  difference   of  opinion,   some    asserting  that  he  had  none, 

others  that    he  had  a  great  deal.      The    fact    is    that    his 

His  Humour.  sense  of  humour,  as  another  contributor  to  these  pages 
has  noted,  was  an  uncertain  quantity ;  and  members  of 
his  own  family  have  been  known  to  say  that  it  AVas  impossible  to  tell 
beforehand  Avliat  Avould  amuse  him.  The  lack  already  alluded  to,  of 
a  sense  of  i^roportion,  has  doubtless  to  be  taken  into  account.  Thus,  if  a 
jest  Avhich  otherAvise  might  haA^e  greatly  anmsed  him,  happened  to 
involve,  hoAvever  incidentally,  some  inaccuracy  of  statement,  he  Avould 
lix  his  Avhole  mintl  on  this  unlucky  inaccuracy  and  fail  altogether  to 
seize  the  point  of  the  joke.  Again,  a  pleasantry  directed  against  him- 
self seldom  amused  him,  and  this,  not  for  the  ordinary  reason  that  it 
Avoundcd  his  atnoxir  2^ro2ire  or  affronted  him.  He  Avas  not  thin-skinned 
in  that  sense,  for  ho  Avas  a  man  of  deep  r-eligious  humility,  and 
quite  free  from  pre-occupation  with  self.  But  such  a  jest  Avas  apt  to 
make  him  unhappy,  and  lie  Avould  cast  about  to  think  Avhat  he  had 
done  to  deserve  it,  to  the  great  confusion  of  face  of  the  hapless  relator, 
who  had  hoped  to  make    him  laugh.      It  must  also  be  alloAved    that   he 
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was    often    inordinately    aninsed    by    i-atlier    pooi-    fun — such    as    eliildreu's 
bons  mots  and  tlie  like. 

On   the   other  hand,   no  one   who   heard    him    tell    anecdotes    could    for 
a   moment  doubt  his    possessing  a  faculty  as  well  as  a   sense  of  humour. 
In     choice     of     words,     in     dramatic     play     of     voice     and 
feature,    in    intense    appreciation    of    the    point,    in    rising  His  Story-telling 
to  the   climax,  he  excelled.     In   conversation   he   never  was  Faculty, 

tedious,  never  heavy  in  hand.  Many  a  gi'eat  speech  can 
be  cited,  many  a  thrust  in  debate,  marked  by  true  Avit — the  wit  of 
i-epartee,  of  antithesis,  of  irony,  of  sense  of  bathos.  Although  as  a  judge 
of  character  he  was  not  strong,  yet  when  the  lapse  of  time  had,  as 
it  Avere,  adjvisted  his  focus,  he  could  most  incisively  sketch  oft"  the 
characters  and  peculiai'ities  of  old  colleagues  or  old  foes — as  when  he 
said  of  one  of  these:  "In  attack  he  Avas  admirable;  but  in  defence  as 
helpless  as  a  beetle  on  its  ?>or7."." 

A   Aery   striking  quality   in   him   Avas   his   elasticity.     The    text    already 
mentioned    as     one     that    dominated    his     life.     "  WhatsocAer    thy    hand 
findeth     to     do,     tlo     it    Avith     thy     might,"     Avas     in     him 
si)lendidly    combined     Avitli    that    other    Christian    precept.    Elasticity  of  his 
'•Be    not    anxious    for    the    morrow"    (R.V.).     He    Avorked      Temperament. 
Avith    the    eagerness    and    the   methodical   diligence   of    one 
Avho  felt  as  if  eveiything  depended  on  himself;  but  Avhen  he  had    thus 
done  his  A'ery  best,   he   threw  anxiety  aside    and    iieA'er    Avorried    himself 
about  consequences.     He  might   be  deej)ly  gricA-ed— that  is  another  thing  ; 
but   he   did   not   fi-et   or   lament   OA'er  his   own    action    A\'hen    he    kneAV    he 
had    acted    to    the    best    of    his    judgment.      The    reason    Avas    plain    to 
those  Avho  kncAA^   anything  of  his  inner    life.      The    OAerruling    providence 
and    loA'e    of    God    Avas    to    him    no    mere    theory,   no    cold    belief    of   the 
head  :   it  Avas   the   moti^'e-poA\■er  of  his  Avhole  being.     Thus  he  could,  Avith 
a    quiet    mind,    leave   consequences    to    God ;    and    thus,    when    disappoint- 
ment,   defeat,   and    failure    befell    him    in    public   life,   or    sorroAV    entered 
his  home  circle,   he   ncA-er   lost   heart   or  faith 
or   lioi)e. 

Next     AA'e     Avould     speak     of     his     life-long 
habits    of    order  and    of    self-discipline.     Each 
minute    had     its    employment. 
Order  and         each    book     (of     the    many    he 
Self-discipline,     j-gad      in      the      day)      its      ap- 
pointed   hour,    each    paper, 

letter,     and    document    its    ])ropei'    place.      He 

could  send  a  message  from   Downing  Street  to 

Ha  warden,    if    some    document    AA^ere    A\'anted, 

Avitli  directions  something  to  this  eft'ect :   "  In 

the  right-hand  corner  of  the  front  draAver  of 

my    business   Avriting  -  table    you    aa'HI    find     a 

bunch  of  keys.     The  third  key  fi-om  the  notch 

in   the    ring   Avill    open   the    loAvest    draAA'er  in 

such  a  bureau.     In   its   right-hand   corner  you 

Avill  find  a  packet  tied  A\'ith  red  tai)e— docketed 

so   and    so;     take   out  the  fom-th   paper   from    the   top,    and    forAvai-d    it." 

By  the  orderly  luauagement  of  his  time  he  ettected  an  all-roiuid  economy 
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of  days,  hours,  and  minutes  that  is  probably  iinparalleled.  This  it  is 
that  explains  the  immense  amount  of  reading^  that  he  got  through,  and 
also  his  astonishing  recollection  of  what  he  had  read.  Coupled  Avith  his 
financial  capacity,  his  habits  of  order  also  explain  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs.  He  once  told  a  friend  that,  having  for  many 
years  kept  strict  private  accounts  and  balanced  them  to  a  penny,  he 
found  it  unnecessary  at  last  to  keep  them  at  all. 

Among  his  rules  must  be  mentioned,  though  it  is  pretty  iiniversally 
known,  his  Sunday  observance,  for  it  was  a  very  important  factor  in 
his  life.  Whatever  the  stress  of  Avork,  Sunday  was  always 
Sunday  Observance,  kept  sacredly  as  the  Lord's  Day,  no  more  time  being  given 
to  business  than  was  absolutely  unavoidable  ;  no  secular 
books  were  read,  nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  morning  and  even- 
ing service.  A  young  secretary  once  gave  a  rueful  account  of  his  arrival  in 
Downing  Street  one  Sunday  morning  after  an  extra  hour  or  two  in  bed, 
hoping  to  find  breakfast  still  going  on,  and  of  being  immediately  walked 
off  at  a  brisk  pace  by  his  chief  to  a  rather  distant  church  for  eleven 
o'clock  service  without  any  breakfast  at  all !  no  suspicion  crossing  the 
Grand  Old  Man's  mind  that  anything  else  was  expected.  On  one  very 
exceptional  occasion,  Avhen  the  Budget  Avas  fixed  for  a  Monday,  one  of 
the  Treasury  officials  said  to  a  friend  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Gladstone 
hard  at  Avork  in  the  middle  of  the  previous  day.  The  friend  replied, 
"  Well,  I  Avill  ansAver  for  it  that  he  did  not  miss  church,"  and  sure 
enough  he  had  been  to  the  full  serA^ce  in  the  morning  and  again  in 
the  aftei'noon,  and  had  only  Avorked  under  pressure  of  sheer  necessity 
for  tAvo  and  a  half  hours  betAveen  the  serA'ices.  Apart  from  the  religious 
aspect  of  Sunday  obserA'ance,  the  boon  it  must  be  to  a  man  Avorking  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  Avorked  is  incalculable.  He  himself  attributed  to  his 
Sundays  nnich  of  his  physical  health  and  elasticity. 

But  to  this  many  other  caixses  contributed.  He  Avas  a  liA-ing  proof  of 
the  amount  of  mental  labour  that  may  be  got  through,  not  only  Avithout 
harm,  but  Avitli  absolute  benefit  to  health,  by  dint  of  certain  simple  rules 
of  life. 

1.  Diet. — He  kept  his  sensitiA'e  digestion  in  order  by  restricting  him- 
self to  plain,  Avell-cooked  food,  and  ncA-er  eating  Avhat  disagreed  Avith  him. 

Whatever  might  be  the  piessure  of  business  in  the  height 
His  Rules  of  Life,    of  the   Session,  he  Avas   hardly  CA'cr  knoAvn   to  dine  at  the 

House.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Avith  genius  all  her  own,  ahvays 
contriA-ed  that  at  AvhateA'er  time  betAveen  eight  and  nine  he  might  turn 
up,  his  dinner  should  be  ready  for  him,  hot  and  dressed  to  a  turn. 
Doubtless  the  getting  aAA^ay  from  the  (morally  and  physically)  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  House  and  the  change  of  thought  and  scene  Avcro 
distinctly  beneficial. 

2.  Wine. — Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  a  "moderate  drinker"  all  his  life. 
He  often  spoke  of  the  inordinate  quantity  of  Avinc  tliat  people  Avere 
expected  to  drink  in  his  young  days,  especially  at  election  times, 
and  the  great  difficulty  tJiere  Avas  in  eluding  the  bumpers.  As  in  other 
matters  of  diet,  he  lived  by  rule  in  Avhat  he  drank,  and  once  said  that 
as  he  grcAV  older  he  dimijiishetl  tlie  (luantily.  The  subject  of  Avine 
interestetl  hhn  ;  he  Avas  fond  of  tiying  diffcicnt  varieties,  and  had  a  great 
liking  for  port.     Often  expectant  guests -especially  ladies— looking  forward 
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to  a  delightful  conversation  at  dinner,  would  be  sadly  disappointed  by 
finding  Mr.  Gladstone  lavmched  upon  the  topic  of  wine,  which  even  he 
could  hardly  raise  to  sublime  heights.  It  has  been  Avhispered  that  his 
taste  in  wine  was  not  above  criticism,  but  upon  this  point  it  would  be 
rash    to    express    an    opinion.* 

3.  Sleep. — Mr.  Gladstone  believed  in  the  possibility  of  forming  good 
habits  of  sleep  at  night.  He  secured  this  inestimable  boon  by  keeping 
some  book  at  his  bedside,  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy,  and  treating 
of  something  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  subjects  occupying  his 
mind.  On  returning  from  the  House  in  the  small  hours,  tired  and  excited, 
he  would  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  resort  to  this  reading  remedy,  which 
was  hardly  ever  known  to  fail  if  he  was  in  his  usual  health.  Until  his 
last  term  of  office,  when  ho  had  to  husband  his  strength  more  than  he 
had  done  before,  he  was,  as  a  rule,  downstairs  by  a  quarter  past  nine 
to  read  family  prayers. 

4.  Exercise. — When  a  young  man  at  school  and  college,  he  took  no 
great  pleasure  in  athletics ;  but,  as  all  the  world  knows,  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  pedestrian,  and  a  very  fast  walker  until  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life.  Although  he  never  hunted  he  was  fond  of  riding,  but  gave  it 
up  after  a  rather  severe  fall  from  "Firefly"  (a  favourite  and  fiery  chestnut 
mare)  in  Rotten  Row  many  years  ago.  Sliooting  he  also  relinquished 
after  the  gun  accident  which  cost  him  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  in 
1842.     Tree-cutting  he  did  not  take  to  much  before  middle  life. 

These  rules  and  habits  doubtless  were  important  factors  in  his  well- 
being  ;  biit  Mr.  Gladstone's  life-long  self-discipline,  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual,  Avas  the  most  important  factor  of  all.  His  great  brain,  as  has 
been  well  said,  appears  to  have  been  divided  oft'  into  compartments  ;  he 
could  turn  the  key  upon  one  set  of  subjects,  and  open  the  door  to 
another,  almost  at  Avill,  Thus  he  never  wore  himself  out  by  hammering- 
all  day  long  on  one  string,  but  proved  in  his  OAvn  case  the  great  truth 
that  in  diversity  of  occupation  and  change  of  thought  is  the  truest  rest 
to  the  mind.  When  he  took  a  holiday,  he  took  it  with  all  his  might ; 
but  inaction  was  no  refreshment  to  him.t 

The    same  self-discipline  came  to  his  rescue  in  times  of  private    as  of 
pviblic  calamity.    He  felt  these  things  keenly,  but  at  the  call  of  duty  he 
Avas  alAA-ays  able  to  shiit  them  aAA^ay.     Once,  Avhile  driving 
doAA'n  to   the    House  Avith  a  friend,   allusion  Avas  made  to      How  he  bore 
the    death  of  an  old  and    valued    servant.     An    expression  Private  calamity, 
of  pain  passed  oA^er  liis  face,  and  he  said,  "Ah,  it  is  a  price 
I  have  to  pay  for  the  life  I  ha\'e  to  lead — I  must  not  alloAV  myself  to  dwell 
on  these  things." 

Among  the  main  causes  that  kejit  him  in  such  splendid  AAorking  order,  Ave 

*  He  once  told  the  present  writer  that,  in  his  younger  days,  he  at  one  time  kept 
some  peculiar  Greek  wine  on  his  writing-table,  to  sip  Avhile  at  his  work  ;  but  that  he 
very  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  most  unwholesome  habit  and  left  it  off.  Since  that 
time  he  never  drank  wine  between  meals.  He  said  that  if  he  had  ever  given  in  to  the 
temptation  to  use  alcohol  as  a  spur  to  the  hard-worked  brain,  he  would  have  been  lost. 

t  He  did  at  times  suffer  from  overwork,  but  it  would  cause  internal  disturbance  or 
wakeful  nights  only ;  headache  was  unknown  to  him.  As  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  over- 
work declared  themselves,  he  was  kept  in  bed,  or  taken  abroad,  and  would  invariably 
and  rapidly  recover. 
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cannot  pass  over  the  loving,  vigilant  care  of  his  Avife  and  children.     From 

the  moment  of  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Gladstone  realised  to  the  full  the  part 

she    had    to    play.       Hers    it    has    been,  not    so   much   to 

What  he  owed  to     l^ghteii   his    cares,  as  actually  to  lemove  from  his  patli  all 

his  Wife  and        cares    that   she   could   take   upon   herself.      And  from  their 

^    ^®^"  early    years     uj^wards     his     children     also    were     to     him 

fellow-helpers,   sources  of  joy  and  comfort.     Thus  we  end 

as  vre  began,   with  the    family  hajopiness  that  had   so  much  to  do,  both 

directly  and  indirectly,  with  his  long  and  glorious  career. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone's  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  they  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two— a  little 
daughter  Avho  died  in  her  fifth  year,  in  1850,  and  their  eldest  son,  taken 
from  them  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  We  subjoin  the  names  of 
the  eight  children  :— 

1.  William  Heniy,  born  June  3rd,  1840.  Married  in  1875  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  the  twelfth  Baron  Blantyre.     Died  Jvily  4th,  1891. 

2.  Agnes,  born  October  18th,  1842.  Married  December  27th,  1873,  Edward 
Wickham,  Head   Master  of  Wellington   College,  and  now  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

o.  Stephen  Edward,  Ijorn  April  4th,  1844.  Married  January,  1885, 
Annie,  daughter  of   Mr.  C.  B.  Wilson,  surgeon,  of  Liverpool. 

4.  Catherine  Jessy,  born  in  1845,  died  in  18.50. 

5.  Mary,  born  November  21st,  1847.  Married  February,  18SG,  Rev.  Harry 
Drew,  now  Vicar  of  Buckley,  Flintshire. 

().  Helen,  born  August  28th,  1849.  Late  Vice-Principal  of  North  Hall, 
NeA\nham  College,  Cambridge. 

7.  Henry  Neville,  born  April  2nd,  18.52.  Married  January,  1890,  Maud, 
daughter  of  Lord  Rendel. 

8.  Herbert  John,  born  January  7th,  18.54. 

William  Henry  Gladstone  sat  sviccessively  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  Liberal  for  Chester,  AVhitljy,  and  East  Worcestershire  ;  and  for  a 
.short  time  Avas  a  Lord  of  the  Treasmy.  For  a  political  life,  however,  he 
had  little  predilection,  and  he  did  not  stand  again  for  Parliament  after 
the  dissolution  in  1885.  His  tastes  lay  in  other  directi(ms.  He  was  an 
elegant  classical  scholar,  a  master  of  English  style,  and  an  excellent 
iiuisician,  leaving  behind  him  many  sacred  compositions.  Sir  AValter 
I'arratt  Avrote  of  him :  "  His  taste  for  Church  music  seemed  .  ,  . 
absolutely  luieriing  and'  his  knowledge  of  the  best  nujsic  in  all  schools 
miiuite.  .  .  .  Several  of  his  chants  are  in  our  selections.  .  .  .-  He 
ooin])ilcd  a  hymn-book.  It  is  the  only  one  I  know  in  which  there  are 
no   bnd   tunes." 

\n  his  youngci-  days  he  was  a  noted  football  and  fives  i)layer,  and 
hiter  on   a  denoted   and   fcarkiss   Ali)i)ie  climber. 

Stei)hen  EdA\  ard  (Jhidstoiie,  after  some  years  si)ent  as  a  busy  London 
curate,  has  been  Rector  of  Hawarflen  since  1872,  dui-ing  Avhich  time  much 
admirable  parochial  work  has  been  done,  notably  in  providing  district 
chapels,  and  not  h^ss  so  in  multiplying  and  strengthening  the  Church 
.schools,  Avliich  "hold  the  field "_  over  the  whole  extent  of  this  large 
parish. 
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Henry  Neville  Gladstone  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gellauder,  Ogih-j-, 
and   Co.,  and  is  a  thorough  man  of  business. 

Herbert  John  Gladstone  was  suddenly  launched  into  public  life,  from 
the  peaceful  haiuits  of  Keble  College,  where  he  was  Histoiy  Lecturer, 
in  the  exciting  days  of  1880  ;  when,  after  an  honourable  defeat  for 
Middlesex,  he  was  returned  for  Leeds,  a  seat  Avhich  he  has  held 
ever  since.  He  Avas  Under-Secretary  at  the  Home  Office  in  his  father's 
last  Administration,  and  First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
Government.  Mi'.  Herbert  Gladstone  is  aa  admirable  speaker,  and  has 
made  special  study  of  Irish  and  social  questions. 
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MR.    GLADSTONE'S   FIRST    RETIREMENT,   1874-1S7G. 

Causes  of  the  Defeat— Tlie  Situation  in  ISTi— Mr.  Gladstone  Resigns  Office— A  Fore- 
shadowing of  Retirement  —  The  Retirement  Announced  —  The  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill — The  Six  Resolutions— How  they  were  Received — Mr.  Gladstone's 
Successor — His  Private  Affairs  —  Death  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  —  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Athletics— "  Is  the  Church  of  England  worth  Preserving?" — An  Attack  on  Romanism 
— "The  Vatican  Decrees" — Manning's  Reply  and  Gladstone's  Rejoinder. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  had  nudoubtedly  made  a  nuscalculation  in  going  to 
the  country  with  a  i^romise  to  repeal  the  income-tax  *  ;  and  he  was 
surprised  and  mortified  at  the  result.  The  real  reasou  seemed  to  have 
escajDed  him.  To  the  working  classes  it  mattered  very  little  whether 
the  income-tax  was  abolished  or  not.  The  general  ptiblic  had  groAvu 
tired  of  domestic  reforms,  and  Disraeli  accui-ately  gauged  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment.  There  was  indeed  a  serious  dearth  of  jingo 
material ;  but  he  had  contrived  to  divert  the  eyes  of  the  prom  Domestic 
country  from  the  schedules  of  the  income-tax  to  the  map  to  Foreign  Affairs, 
of   the    world,    and    more    particularly    to    the    Straits    of  ^^'^*- 

Malacca,  where,  he  said,  the  Gladstonian  Government  had 
committed  '  acts  of   astounding  folly  and  ignorance  —  they  had  even  com- 
promised freedom  of  trade  Avith  China  and  Japan 

"  The  farmers  of  Aylesbury  gathered  to  dine, 
And  they  ate  their  prime  beef  and  they  drank  their  old  wine. 
With  the  wine  th<ye  was  beer,  with  the  beer  there  was  bacca. 

The  liquors  went  round. 

And  the  banquet  was  crowned 
With  some  thundering  news  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca."  t 

Public  opinion  Avas  beginning  to  undergo  a  vast  change.  In  the 
previous  decade  there  had  been  little  or  no  national  interest  in  foreign 
countries.  Merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  had  special  knowledge 
of  foreign  markets,  kept  that  knowledge  carefully  to  themselves.  Ordinary 
people  did  not  try  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  There  were  fcAV  political 
upholsterers.  Even  editors  seldom  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  across 
the  Channel.  The  strength  of  England  was  respected  abroad.  At  home 
there  was  quiet  confidence,  but  no  enthusiasm  for  "stricken  fields." 
Gradually,  however,  the  miseries  of  the  Crimean  War  faded  from  the 
national  memory.  A  new  generation  was  growing  up  with  a  craving  for 
excitement,  and  a  disposition  to  look  Avitli  favour  at  the  flaming  bills 
of  a  theatrical  manager.  And  Disraeli  certainly  had  a  wonderful  taste 
for  political  display.  Gladstone  had  none.  He  applied  what  Pericles 
said  of  women  to  foreign  politics.  "Their  great  merit  would  be  never 
to  be  heard    of."  +      His  feeling    is  exactly    represented  by    a   description 

*  See  p.  589. 

t  This  squib  was  let  ofT  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  of  his  electioneering  speeches. 

t  See  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  at  West  Calder,  November  27th,  187U. 
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given  some  years  afterwards  of  the  state  of  things  which  ho  regarded 
as  ideal,  and  wliieli  jjrevailed  when  the  Disraeli  Govei-nment  came  into 
power  in  1874.  "  They  found  public  affairs  handed  over  to  them  in  good 
order.  There  was  no  discontent,  there  was  no  difficulty ;  care  and 
economy  had  been  exercised.  All  hectoring  and  bragging  were  things 
cautiously  eschewed,  but  the  name  of  the  country  was  respected  througli- 
out  the  w^orld.  Great  difficulties  with  Russia  had  been  completely 
o\'ercome  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  of  Lord  Granville ; 
and  though  in  America  there  w^as  the  payment  w^itnessed  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  yet  in  so  doing  we  grounded  a  cordial  and  hearty 
friendship  with  forty  million  men  of  our  own  blood." 

The  difference  between  the  two  leaders  was  not  confined  to  foreign 
politics,  or  to  politics.  It  amounted  to  a  complete  antithesis.  It  comes 
out  in  their  rhetoric,  if  "we  submit  them  for  a  moment  to  the  acrid 
judgment  of  the  satirist : — 

"  Let  Disraeli  ventilate  his  shams, 
And  sull  his  dupes  witli  hollow  epigrams, 
Gibe   at  all  candour,  act  his  studied  part, 
And  mock  liis  friends  and  foes  with  equal  art. 
Let  Gladstone  sentence  upon  sentence  string, 
Pile  woixls  on  words,  on  periods  periods  fling. 
And,  highest  skill  which  human  power  can  reach, 
Convey  no  meaning  in  a  three  hours'  speech."* 

Before  the  new  Parliament  assembled,  Mr.  Gladstone,  following  the 
precedent  set  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  resigned  office.  At  the  sams  time  he 
wrote  to  his  most  trusted  colleague,  Lord  Granville,  as  follows  :— 

"My  dear  Granville,— I  have  issued  a  circular  to   members   of   Parliament   of   the 
Liberal  party  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Parliamentary  business.    But  I  feel    it 
to  be   necessary  that,   while    discharging    this    duty,   I    should    explain 
what  a  circular  could  not  convey  with  regard  to  my  individual  posi- 
of  Retirement^^    ^^^^^   ^^   ^'^*^    present   time.     I    need  not  apologise  for  addressing  these 
1874.         '      explanations  to    you.     Independently  of  other  reasons  for  so   troubling 
you,    it    is    enough    to    observe    that    you   have    very    long   represented 
the  Liberal  party,   and  have  also  acted  on  behalf  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  For  a  variety  of  reasons  personal  to  myself,  I  could  not  contemplate  any  unlimited 
extension  of  active  political  service  ;  and  I  am  anxious  that  it  sliould  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted  in  the  direction  of  aflfairs,  that  at  my 
age  I  must  reserve  my  entire  freedom  to  divest  myself  of  all  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  at  no  distant  time.  The  need  of  rest  will  prevent  me  from  giving  more 
than  occasional  attendance  in  the   House  of  Commons  during  tlic  present  Session. 

"  I  should  be  desirous,  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of  1875,  to 
consider  whether  there  would  be  advantage  in  my  placing  my  services  for  a  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  whether  I  should  then  claim  exemption  from  the 
duties  I  have  hitherto  discharged.  If,  however,  there  should  be  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that,  instead  of  the  course  which  I  have  sketched,  it  would  be  preferable, 
in  the  view  of  the  party  generally,  for  me  to  assume  at  once  the  place  of  an  inde- 
pendent member,  I  should  willingly  adopt  the  latter  alternative.  But  I  shall  retain 
all  that  desire  I  have  hitherto  felt  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  party,  and  if  the  gentlemen 
composing  it  should  think  fit  either  to  choose  a  leader  or  make  provision    ad  interim, 

*  Written  by  Thorold  Rogers  in  1872.  Compare  Robert  Lowe's  malicious  saying : 
"Putting  a  question   to  Gladstone  is  like  pulling  the  string  of  a  shower  bath." 
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with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the  present  year,'  the  person  designated  would,  of 
course,  command  from  me  any  assistance  which  he  might  find  occasion  to  seek,  and 
which  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  tender." 

The  announcement  came  as  a  surprise.  And  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  liad 
more  than  once  hi  the  sixties  expressed  a  wish  and  even  a  determina- 
tion to  retire  in  time  to  devote  himself  to  study.  Bishop  Wilberforce 
noted  in  his  diary,  May  6th,  1873:  "Gladstone  much  talking  how  little 
real  good  any  Premier  has  done  after  sixty :  Peel ;  Palmerston,  his 
work  all  really  done  before ;  Duke  of  Wellington  added  nothing  to 
his  reputation  after."  The  ex-Premier  had  no  taste  for  the  routine  of 
opposition  to  a  Ministry  which  had  been  elected  to  do  nothing,  and  which 
showed,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  laudable  anxiety  to  live  down 
to  its  mission.  There  had  been  a  want  of  discipline  in  the  Liberal  party, 
due  mostly  to  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  Education  Bill.*  But  the 
prospect  of  the  loss  produced  dismay  so  widespread  that  even  the  most 
brilliant  mutineers  found  it  politic  to  affect  profound  regret  at  the 
success  of  their  own  sedition.  In  January,  1S75,  the  act  was  comjileted,  and 
the  resignation  announced  in  unmistakable  language.  "The  time  has,  I 
think,   ari'ived,"  Avrote  Mr.   Gladstone  once  more  to  Lord  Gi-anville — 

"when  I  ouglit   to  revert  to    the    subject    of    the    letter    which    I    addressed    to    you    on 

March    12th.     Before    determining    whether    I    should    olTer    to    assume    a    charge    which 

might    extend  over  a  length   of    time,   I    have   reviewed,   with    all    the 

care    in    my    power,    a    number    of    considerations,     both    public    and     _..„,. 

•     i        «       1  •  1,  i.-  1    *u  i-    I  •     •      •«      The  Retirement 

private,   of    which    a    portion,   and    these    not    by  any  means    insignin-    announced   1875 

cant,  were  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of  that  letter.  The  result 
has  been  that  I  see  no  public  advantage  in  my  continuing  to  act  as 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  that,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  after  forty-two 
years  of  a  laborious  public  life,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  retire  on  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. This  retirement  is  dictated  to  me  by  my  personal  views  as  to  the  best  method 
of  spending  the  closing  years  of  my  life.  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  on  which  I  have  heretofore  acted  ; 
and,  whatever  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  treatment  of  general  business,  and 
for  the  advantage  or  convenience  of  the  Liberal  ])arty,  they  will  have  my  cordial 
support.  I  should,  perhaps,  add  that  I  am  at  present,  and  mean  for  a  short  time  tc 
be,  engaged  on  a  special  matter,  which  occupies  me  closely." 

By  the    resignation  of    its    leader  the    Liberal  party  w^as  placed  in   a 
difficulty.     No  great  question   was  before  the  country.     The   Grovernment 
was    trying    to    "edify"    and    encourage    the    brewers    and    licensed    vic- 
tuallers,   and    to    discoiu'age    the    spread    of   education,    by    small    instal- 
ments of   special   legislation   in  favour  of  the   "harassed"  interests.      But 
the    instalments  were   very   small    and    their    authors    were    very    timid. 
Under    these    circumstances,    out    of    the    many    jiossible    candidates    for 
the  leadershiiD   of  the   party   in    the    House  of   Commons — 
Mr.     Bright,     Mr.    Forster,     Mr.    Robert    Lowe,    and     Lord     Mr.  Gladstone's 
Hartington — the    party    decided,      without     affecting      en-         Successor. 
thusiasm    or    creating    surprise,  to    select  the    last    named 
—while  Lord  Granville  was  recognised  as  the  titular  leader  of  the  whole 
party.     It    is    important    to    remember,    in    view    of    future    events,    that 
Mr.   Gladstone's   resignation  was   quite   independent  of   Lord  Hartington's 

*  Mr.   Gladstone  intimated— too  late— just  before  the  General  Election,   his   willingne&a 
to  modify  clause  25.  in  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  Nonconformists. 
2M 
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successiou  to  the  leadership  in  the  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
ai^proved  of  the  election ;  and  a  cursory  inspection  of  Hansard  for  1875  and 
187()  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  left  Lord  Hartington  a  free  hand  and 
took  very  little  part  in  Parliamentary  debate.  His  criticism  of  North- 
cote's  finance  is  the  excei^tion  which  i^roves  the  rule,  for  that  Avas  at 
the  request  of  the  party  leaders. 

Little  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  special  matter 

of    which  Mr.   Gladstone   spoke   in    his   letter   of   resignation.    Theological 

controversy    had    always     been     the    field     in    Avhich    he 

The  "Special  best  loved  to  exercise  his  learning  and  his  casuistry. 
Matter. "  Even  here    his  mind   was   not    strictly  academical,  for  he 

was  not  content  to  exhibit  his  learning  and  dialectical 
skill  to  the  small  circle  of  unworldly  pedants  and  critical  specialists. 
He  would  have  liked  to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons.  He  tiied  hard 
in  the  session  of  1874  to  win  it  over  to  his  own  views  of  the  government 
of  tlie  Church  of  England.  His  failure  Avas  so  complete  and  conspicuous 
that  Avhen  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  he  decided  to  adopt  the  different,  but  —  if  popular  interest  and 
excitement  be  the  criterion  of  success — the  very  much  more  successful 
methods  of  the  pamphleteer. 

The  Parliamentary  campaign    demands  first  consideration.    Archbishop 

Tait    had    introduced    into    the    House    of    Lords     a    "Public    Worship 

Regulation  Bill,"   for  the    purpose  of  introducing  outward 

The  Public  Wor-    oi'der  and  superficial  unity  into   the   Church.      It   was,  in 

ship  Regulation    Mr.     Gladstone's    view,    a    "paltry,    narrow,    and    unfair" 

^  attempt  to  "bridle  a  particular  section  of  the  clergy."    He 

himself  Avished  for  something  imi)ossible— a  radical  reform, 

a  real  and  earnest  effort  by   members  of  all  parties   "to  decide  Avhat,   in 

the  view  of  the  conditions  of  society  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  the 

principles    upon  Avhich,    in   the  public  Avorship    of    God,   the  letter  of   the 

ecclesiastical  law  can  be  reconciled  AA'itli  the  ])rinciples  of  progress  in  the 

Established  Church." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  great  speech  was  made  when  the  Bill,  having  passed 
the  Lords,  came  doAvn  to  the  Commons.  He  argued  against  the  Bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  AA'as  inidesirable  to  giA^e  to  bishops— for  cA^en  bishoi)s 
might  be  indiscreet— the  poAA^er  of  rooting  out  local  usages  and  customs 
by  insisting  on  strict  xmiformity  in  Axoishij)  Avhere  the  riibrics  Avere  silent 
or  ambigu(nis.  Instead  of  the  Bill  Mr.  (Gladstone  earnestly  invited  the 
House  to  approA^e  the  folloAving  Resolutions,  Avhich  giAC  a  good  vicAV  of 
the  ideas  Avith  Avliich  he  rushed  into  the  fray : — 

"1.  Thai  in  procccdinjj;  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Public 

Worship,  this  House  cannot   do  otherwise  than  take  into  view  the  la])se  of  more  than  two 

centuries    since  the  enactment  of  the  i)resent  Rubrics  of  the  Common 

The  Six  Resolutions.  ^^'^^"^"^'^^"^'^    °^    ^^^  Church  of  England;    the  multitude  of  particulars 

embraced  in   the  conduct  of  Divine  service  under  their  provisions;   the 

doubts    occasionally  attaching  to  their  interpretation,   and  the  numbei 

of  points  tliey  are  thought  to  leave  undecided  ;  the  diversities  of  local  custom  Mhich,  undei 

th(;se    circumstances,   liavc    long    prevailed;     and    the  unreasonableness    of  proscribing  all 

varieties  of  opinion  and  usage  among  the  nuiny  thousands  of  congregations  of  the  Church 

distributed  throughout  tlie  land. 

"2.  Tliat  this  House  is  therefore  reluctant  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  single  bishoj), 
on  tlie  motion  of  one,  or  of  three  persons,   howsoever  defined,  greatly  increased  facilities 
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towards  procuring  an  absolute  ruling  of  many  points  hitherto  left  open  and  reasonably 
allowing  of  diversity,  and  thereby  tending  towards  the  establishment  of  an  inflexible  rule  of 
uniformity  throughout  the  land,  to  the  prejudice,  in  matters  indifferent,  of  the  liberty 
now  practically  existing. 

"  3.  That  the  House  willingly  acknowledges  the  great  and  exemplary  devotion  of  the 
clergy  in  general  to  their  sacred  calling,  but  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  disposed  to 
guard  against  the  indiscretion,  or  thirst  for  power,  or  other  faults  of  individuals. 

"  4.  That  the  House  is  therefore  willing  to  lend  its  best  assistance  to  any  measure  recom- 
mended by  adequate  authority,  with  a  view  to  provide  more  effectual  securities  against 
any  neglect  of  or  departure  from  strict  law  which  mjiy  give  evidence  of  a  design  to  alter, 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  spirit  or  substance  of  the  established  religion. 

"5.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is  also  to  be  desired  that  the  members  of  the 
Church,  having  a  legitimate  interest  in  her  services,  should  receive  ample  protection  against 
precipitate  and  arbitrary  changes  of  established  customs  by  the  sole  will  of  the  clergyman 
iind  against  the  wishes  locally  prevalent  among  them;  and  that  such  protection  does  not 
appear  to  be  afforded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 

"6.  That  the  House  attaches  a  high  value  to  the  concurrence  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  initiative  of  legislation  affecting  the  Established 
Chui'ch." 

It  will  easily  be  iindeistood  that  these  Resolutions  did  not  prove  at  all 
attractive    in     a     House    of     Tories,     opportunistic    Conservatives,     timid 
Whigs,    indifferent    Libei"als,    and    revolutionary    Radicals. 
The    last,    as    a    writer    in    the    British    Quarterly    Review     How  they  were 
pointed    out    at    the    time,    Avished    not    to    amend    but    to         Received. 
end    the    Establishment.      The    Whigs    wanted    to    keep    a 
tight   hold   on  the  clergy.      They  believed  in  religion— for  the  jieople — as 
a  useful  instrument  of  order.    They  Avere  afraid  that  in  trying  to  mend, 
Mr.    Gladstone    would    break    the    old    kettle    luiintentionally,    as    he    had 
broken  it  intentionally  in   Ireland.      Mere  cynics  sneered  at  the  religious 
fervour  of   the  Resolutions.      "  The  great  body    of    the    Tories  looked  on 
in    silent    amazement,"    and    voted     solidly    Avith     their    leader    Avhen    he 
told  them   that  Mr.    Gladstone  Avas    attacking  Protestantism    and    trying 
to  upset  Avhat  had  been  ordered  and  settled    upon  the  best  foundations 
by  good  Queen   Bess.      Plainly  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  isolated.     "His  loyalty 
he  kept,  his  loA^e,   his  zeal "  ;   but  numbers   Avrought,  and  the  Resolutions 
AAere  Avithdrawn. 

Defeated  in  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  recess,  transferred  the 
controversy  to  the  Contemporarij  Review  *  in  AA'hich  he  contended  for 
the  proposition  that  Avhere  external  usages  liaA^e  become 
subjects  for  contention,  and  that  contention  is  carried  to  On  Ritualism,  1874. 
issue  in  the  courts  of  laAA',  the  field  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily Avidened.  Ritualism  is  defined  as  "  the  caricature  of  the 
beautiful."      But    "  the  marriage  of   the  outAAaid  perA'ades  the  uniA'erse,'' 

*  October,  1874,  "Ritual  and  Ritualism."  One  striking  passage  stands  apart,  and  is 
susceptible  of  quotation  : — "  True  indeed  it  is  that  the  fire,  meant  to  warm,  may  burn  us  ; 
the  light,  meant  to  guide,  may  blind  us ;  the  food,  meant  to  sustain,  may  poison  us ;  but 
fire  and  light  and  food  are  not  only  useful,  they  are  indispensable.  And  so  it  is  Avitli 
that  universal  and  perpetual  instinct  of  human  nature  which  exacts  of  us,  that  the  form 
given  externally  to  our  thoughts  in  words  and  act  shall  be  one  appropriate  to  their 
substance.  Applied  to  the  circle  of  civilised  life,  tliis  principle,  which  gives  us  ritual 
jn  religion,  gives  us  the  ceremonial  of  Courts,  the  costume  of  Judges,  the  uniform  of 
regiments,  all  the  language  of  heraldry  and  symbol,  all  the  hierarchy  of  rank  and  titles, 
and  Avhich,  descending  through  all  classes,  presents  itself  in  the  badges  and  the  bands  of 
Foresters'  and  Shepherds'  Clubs  and  Benefit  Societies." 
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and  the  undesirability  of  the  extreme  should  not  blind  us  to  the  necessity 
of  the  mean. 

Mr,  Gladstone  found  at  the  close  of  his  arduous  Premiership— and  this, 
no  doubt,   strengthened  him    in    his    decision    to    retire — that    his    private 

affairs  were  in  some  confusion.  His  brother -ih-laAv,  Sir 
His  Private  Affairs.  Stephen     Glynne,    had     many    remarkable    qualities.      His 

memory — even  more  wonderful,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion, 
than  that  of  Macaulay — was  charged  Avith  minute  and  multitudinous 
details  of  ecclesiology.  He  knew  something  about  almost  every  parish 
in  England,  and  could  usually  give  from  memory  not  only  notes 
upon  the  bells  and  architecture  of  any  iiarish  church,  but  also  the 
position  and  size  of  the  parsonage,  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the 
approximate  population  of  the  parish,  and  even  the  distance  of  tlie 
nearest  railway  station.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  say  that  in  his  first 
Ministry  he  had  found  Sir  Steiohen's  knowledge  very  valuable  in  filling 
up  Crown  livings.  Unfortunately,  the  baronet's  business  qualities  were 
not  equal  to  his  memory.  He  got  into  difficulties  early  by  trusting  an 
untrustworthy  agent.  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  the  rescue,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  which  have  been  set  out  in  the  preceding  chapter.*    Sir 

Stephen    Glynne    died    suddenly    on    the    17th   June,    1874, 

Death  of  Sir       and    Mr.     Gladstone,    on    going    into    his    affairs,    found  it 

Stephen  Glynne.    desirable   to    make   certain    retrenchments    in    his    London 

establishment.  Early  in  the  following  summer  his  collec- 
tions of  pictures  and  china  Avere  sold  by  auction.  His  London  residence, 
11,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  was  disposed  of  about  the  same  time. 

The  need  of  comparative  repose  and  the  craving  for,  not  idleness — 
Ml'.  Gladstone  was  never  idle— but  a  change  of  work,  afforded  another 
reason  for  retirement  from  political  life.  He  regarded  a  healthy  body 
as  necessary  to  a  healthy  mind,  and  paid  almost  as   much  attention  to 

physical    as    to    anental    recreations.    It    would,    therefoi-e, 

Mr.  Gladstone's     be  a   grave  omission,   in   recording    the    transitions    of    his 

Athletics.  intellectual    activity    from    finance   to    Ritualism,   or    from 

Ritualism  to  Vaticanism,  to  forget  altogethei-  the  clironicle 
of  his  physical  recreations.  Although  not  distinguished  at  school  as 
either  a  wet  or  a  dry  bob,  Mr.  Gladstone  eventually  became,  in  his 
Avay,  a  great  athlete. t  He  always  walked  fast  and  far,  and  thought 
walking  the  best  of  exercises.  He  was  fond  of  stiff'  Avalks  uphill,  but 
never  could  look  down  a  i)recipice.  He  Avould  liave  disliked  an  Alp  as 
much  as  a  dangerous  London  crossing.  He  shot,  as  we  have  seen, 
till  he  shot  a  finger  off' ;  but  he  was  not  a  very  keen  si)ortsnian. 
"  Vous  aimez  la  chasse,  mais  i^as  beaucoup,"  was  the  comment  of  a 
famous  French  phrenologist.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  struck  by  the  accuracy 
of  the  interpretation.  It  Avas,  he  said,  the  exact  truth.  Strangt^ly 
enough,  he  never  learned  to  swim.  This  is  extraordinary,  consider- 
ing his  splendid  chest;  to  say  nothing  of  his  (letermiiiation  and 
perseverance.  But  he  tried  rojieatedly.  i\ud  failed.  As  a  ycmng  iiiaii, 
he    was    extremely    fond     of     the     ])ractice     of     turning  ;  t     but    at     the 

*  Soo  pp.  .591,  .593. 

t  1I(!  iilaycd  t)()tli  cricket  and  football  as  a  boy,  and  believed  liiui.self  to  have  been  in 
tli(!  second  eleven  at  J'^lon. 

i  See    address    to   the   Tni'ners'   Company,    February   Kith,    1ST7. 
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period  witli  wliic-h  this  cliapter  is  concerned,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards,  his    favourite  exercise,   as  all  the  world   knows,    was    tree-felling. 
*'My  expei'ience,"  he  once  said,  "is  that  the   oak,  though  very  hard,   is 
not  a    bad    tree  to  cut,   for  the    gi-ain    breaks    off    easily, 
and    does    not    cling    to    the    axe.     Beech    is    far    tougher ;       Tree-felling, 
that  and  ash  being  the  two  most  difficult  to  fell  of  our 
English  trees,   on  account  of  their  bending  to   the   axe.    Ash    is    subject 
to  fracture  in  felling,   and  I  have    a    splinter  of   ash    that    broke    off"    in 


"WITH    HIS    AX.E    .SLUNG    OVER    HIS    SHOULDER"  (p.    614). 


this  Avay,  in  my  own  experience,  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
pleasantest  timber  to  cut  is  Spanish  chestnut,  because  it  comes  away 
so  freely,  the  grain  breaking  easily.  Yew  is  the  most  horrible  to  cut 
of  all  forest  trees."  Mr.  Gladstone's  interest  in  forestry  began  in  18(54, 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  the  fifth  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  found 
it  necessary  as  trustee  to  supervise  the  management  of  a  large  wood- 
land property.  Instead  of  trusting  to  agents,  he,  Avitli  character- 
istic thoroughness,  straightAvay  apjjlied  himself  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  forestry. 

An  interesting  account  of  Mr.   Gladstone  as  a  woodman  appeared  in  a 
Livei'pool  paper  of  1874 : — 
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"  Two  hours  before  a  meeting  at  Hawarden  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  14th,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  busy  felling  trees.  For  a  portion  of  two  days  he  has  been  wielding  the 
axe  upon  a  large  tree  in  a  lane  at  the  outskirts  of  Hawarden  village,  and  he  succeeded  in. 
bringing  it  to  the  ground  late  yesterday  afternoon.  Those  who  saw  him  say  that  he  went 
to  work  in  true  woodman  fashion,  with  his  braces  thrown  off  behind  him  and  his  shirt 
collar  unfastened.  After  completing  his  task,  he  walked  home  with  his  axe  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  and  two  hours  afterwards  was  at  the  meeting,  looking  not  tired  and  weary, 
but  quite  refreshed." 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  July,  1875,  Mr.   Gladstone  returned  to 
theological  controversy,   which  might  now,  he   thought,    be  carried  on  in 
a  more  dispassionate  mood  :    "  The  season  is  now  tranquil ; 
"Is  the  Church  of  ^^^^   furnace,   no  longer  fed    by    the  fuel  of  Pai'liamentary 
England  worth     contentions     among     the     liigher     authorities,     has     grown 
Preserving  ? "'      ^qoI,  and  may  be  approached  with  safety,  or  at  least  with 
diminished    risk."       Mr.    Gladstone's    attitude   in    1874    had 
won   him  the  enthusiastic    approbation    of   tiie    Ritualistic  section  of  the 
Church  of  England.     He  therefore  took  this  opportunity  of  putting  him- 
self right  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  : — 

"Those  who  opposed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  in  1851,  in  some  cases  had  for  their 
reward  (as  I  have  reason  to  know)  paragraphs  in  'religious'  newspapers,  stating  circum- 
stantially that  they  had  joined  the  CJiurch  of  Rome.  Those  wlio  questioned  the  Public 
Worship  Act,  in  1874,  were  more  mildly,  but  as  summarily,  piinished  in  being  set  down 
as  Eitualists.  In  the  heat  of  the  period,  it  would  have  been  mere  folly  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  the  'ticketing,'  or  classification.  Perhaps  it  may  now  be  allowed  me  to  say 
that  I  do  not  approach  this  question  as  a  partisan.  Were  the  question  one  between 
historical  Christianity  and  systems  opposed  to  or  divergent  from  it,  I  could  not  honestly 
j)rofess  that  I  did  not  take  a  side.  But,  as  regards  ritual,  by  which  I  understand  the 
exterior  form  of  Divine  AVorship,  I  have  never,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  been  employed 
in  promoting  its  extension ;  never  engaged  in.  any  either  of  its  general  or  its  local  con- 
troversies. In  the  que.stion  of  attendance  at  this  church  or  that,  I  have  never  been 
governed  by  the  abundance  or  the  scantiness  of  its  ritual,  which  I  regard  purely  as  an 
instrument,  aiming  at  an  end ;  as  one  of  many  instruments,  and  not  as  the  first  among 
t.hem." 

The  writer  then  proceeded,  after  a  very  learned  and  well  -  balanced 
discussion  of  the  relative  expediencies  of  the  Northern  and  Eastward 
jjositions,  to  put  the  question  which  formed  the  title  of  his  article,  "  Is 
the  Church  of  England  worth  preserving?"  He  thought  that  Disestablish- 
ment w^as  at  hand  miless  legislation  and  litigation  were  stayed.  There 
Avas  a  disposition  among  some  "to  deny  the  members  of  the  National 
Church  the  commonest  privileges  belonging  to  a  religious  communion," 
and  a  renewal  of  scenes  and  occurrences  like  tho.se  of  the  session  of 
1874  Avould  involve  "  not  only  pain,  but  degradation."  To  avoid  mis- 
apijrehension  the  writer  summed  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following 
projiositions : — 

"  1.  The  Church  of  this  great  nation  is  worth  preserving,  and  for  that  end  much  may  well 
be  borne.  2.  In  the  existing  state  of  minds  and  of  circmnstances,  preserved  it  cannot  be, 
if  we  now  shift  its  balance  of  doctrinal  expression,  be  it  by  any  alteration  of  the  Prayer 
Book  (either  way)  in  contested  points,  or  be  it  by  treating  rubrical  interpretations  of  the 
matters  heretofore  most  sharply  contested  on  the  basis  of  doctrinal  significance.  3.  The 
more  we  trust  to  moral  forces,  and  the  less  to  penal  proceedings  (which  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  exclusive  one  of  the  other),  the  better  for  the  Establishment,  and  even  for  the  Church. 
4.  If  litigation  is  to  be  continued,  and  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  safety,  it  is  highly 
rcfpiisite  that   it  should   be  confiiie'l  to  the  repression  of  sucli  proceedings  as  really  imply 
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unfaithfulness  to  the  national  religion.  5.  In  order  that  judicial  decisions  on  ceremonial 
may  habitually  enjoy  the  large  measure  of  authority,  finality,  and  respect,  which  attaches 
in  general  to  the  sentences  of  our  coui'ts,  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  have  uniform 
regard  to  the  rules  and  results  of  full  historical  investigation,  and  should,  if  possible, 
allow  to  stand  over  for  the  futuie  matters  insufficiently  cleared,  rather  than  decide  them 
upon  partial  and  fragmentary  evidence." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  two  papers  were  reprinted  in  a  revised  form  under  tlie 
title  of  "The  Church  of  England  and  Ritualism."  The  author  seems  to 
have  expected  that  the  odium  theologicum  which  had  raged  so  violently 
in  Parliament  would  abate  in  the  recess.  But  a  paragraph  in  the  first 
article  had  lit  the  flames  of  a  far  wider  and  more  devouring  con- 
flagration. Mr.  Gladstone  was  discussing  the  question  whether  a  handful 
of  English  ]jriests  were  or  were  not  engaged  in  a  hopeless  and  visionaiy 
effort  to  Romanise  the  Church  and  the  people  of  England  : — 

"At  no   time  since  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Mary  has  such  a   scheme  been  possible. 
But,   if  it  had  been  possible   in  the   seventeenth   or   eighteenth    centuries,    it   would    still 
have    become  impossible  in    the    nineteenth ;    when   Rome  has    substi- 
tuted for  the   proud    boast  of  semper    eadem  a  policy   of  violence  and 

j^n    Attack    on 
change    in   faith ;    when   she  has   refurbished  and  paraded  anew    every         Romanism 

rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to  have  disused  ;    when  no  one  can 
become    her    convert    without    renouncing  his    moral  and  mental  free- 
dom,  and  ^jZaciii^r  his  civil   loyalty  and  duty  at  the   mercy   of  another ;    and  when   she 
has  equally  repudiated  modern  thought  and  ancient  history.     I  cannot  persuade  myself 
to  feel  alarm  as  to  the  final  issue   of  her  crusades   in  England,   and  this   although  I  do 
not  undervalue  her  great  powers  of  mischief." 

Many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Roman  Catholic  friends  expostulated  with 
him  about  this  passage ;  and,  as  he  afterwards  admitted,  he  would,  if  he 
had  been  thinking  of  addressing  them,  have  avoided  "  the  seeming 
roughness "  of  some  of  his  expressiojis.  The  Roman  Catholics  at  once 
fastened  upon  the  ANoids  wliich  have  been  italicised,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  called  upon  to  "withdraw  the  imputation  Avhich  he  had  made  upon 
the  loyalty  of  a  considerable  section  of  his  fellow  subjects. 

In  the  sense  intended  by  the  biographer  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Avas  no  doubt  at  this  time  in  a  "  dangerous  mood."  Witli 
English  Roman  Catholics  of  the  old  type,  and  Avith  the  section  of  the  Roman 
Church  represented  by  Dr.  Dollinger  and  Lord  Acton,  he  had  always  been 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  if  not  of  doctrinal  sympathy.  But  they 
had  been  repudiated  by  the  Vatican  : — 

"The  decrees  of  the  present  perilous  Pontificate  have  been  passed  to  favour  and  pre- 
cipitate prevailing  currents  of  opinion  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  of  Rome.     The   growth 
of    what    is     often    termed    amongst    Protestants    Mariolatry,   and    of 
belief  in   Papal  Infallibility,  was  notoriously   advancing,  but,   it  seems, 
not    fast    enough  to  satisfy  the    dominant  party.      To  aim   the  deadly  Decrees 

blows  of  185-1  [Decree  of   the   Immaculate  Conception]  and  1870  [Decree 
of    Papal    Infallibility]    at    the    old    historic,     scientific,    and    moderate 
school  was  surely  an  act  of  violence  ;    and  with   this  censure   tlie  proceeding   of  1870  lias 
actually  been   visited  by   the    first   living  theologian  now  within   the  Roman    communion 
(Cardinal  Newman)." 

These  words  are  fi'om  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  famous  pamphlet,  "Tlie 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance,"  of  which  no  less 
than  150,000  copies  were  sold  in  England  alone.  A  complete  catalogue  of 
the  different  editions,  translations,  and  rejoinders  would  fill  several  pages 
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It  seemed  to  many  Liberals  that  the  autho;*  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  had  relapsed  somehow  from  au  attitude  of 
absolute  toleration.  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  was  succinct  and 
plain:  "Of  what  the  Liberal  party  has  accomplished  by  w^ord  or  deed 
in  establishing  the  full  civil  equality  of  Roman  Catholics, .  I  regret 
nothing  and  I  recant  nothing."  Still,  the  Avriting  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
was  published  in  November,  1.S74,  has  to  be  exi^lained,  and  from  the 
political  standpoint  the  subjoined  passage  is  full  of  interest  and 
importance : — 

"  The  great  change  wliich  seems  to  me  to  have  been  brought  about  in  the  position 
of  Roman  Catliolic  Christians  as  citizens  reached  its  consummation  and  came  into  full 
operation  in  July,  1870,  by  the  proceedings  or  so-called   decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

"Up  to  that  time,  opinion  in  the  Roman  Church  on  all  matters  involving  civil  libertj-, 
though  partially  and  sometimes  widely  intimidated,  was  free  wherever  it  was  resolute. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  heresy  was  often  extinguished  in  blood,  but  in  every  Cisalpine 
country  a  principle  of  liberty,  to  a  great  extent,  held  its  own,  and  national  life  refused  to 
be  put  down.  Nay,  more,  these  precious  and  inestimable  gifts  had  not  infrequently  for 
their  champions  a  local  prelacy  and  clergy.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  cursed  from 
the  Papal  throne,  were  the  work  of  English  Bishops.  Stephen  Langton,  appointed 
directly,  by  some  extraordinary  stretch  of  power,  by  Innocent  III.  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury, headed  the  barons  of  England  in  extorting  from  the  Papal  minion  John,  the  worst 
and  basest  of  all  our  sovereigns,  that  Magna  Charta  which  tlie  Pope  at  once  visited  with 
his  anathemas.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
first  wrote  against  the  Papal  domination.  Tunstal  was  followed  by  Gardiner ;  and  even  the 
recognition  of  the  Royal  Headship  was  voted  by  the  clergy  not  under  Cranmer,  but  under 
his  unsuspected  predecessor  Warham.  Strong  and  domineering  as  was  the  high  Papal 
party  in  those  centuries,  the  resistance  was  manful.  Thrice  in  history  it  seemed  as  if 
what  we  may  call  the  Constitutional  party  in  the  Church  was  about  to  triumph  ;  first,  at 
the  epoch  of  tlie  Council  of  Constance  ;  secondly,  when  the  French  Episcopate  was  in 
conflict  with  Pope  Innocent  XI.  ;  thirdly,  when  Clement  XIV.  levelled  with  the  dust  the 
deadliest  foes  that  mental  and  moral  liberty  have  ever  known.  But  from  July,  1870,  this 
state  of  things  has  passed  away,  and  the  death-warrant  of  that  Constitutional  party  has 
been  signed  and  sealed,  and  promulgated  in  form." 

The  pamphlet  drew  replies    from    Archbishop   Manning,   Dr.    Xewman, 
and  many  others.    Manning,    writing  in  the  Neiv    York  Herald,    asserted 
that    the     publication    of    "The    Vatican     Decrees"     was 
Manning's  Reply,  the     first    event    which    had     "  overcast    a    friendshiji    of 
forty-five    years."      In     an    api)endix    to    a    second    pam- 
phlet,  entitled   "Vaticanism,"   Mr.    Gladstone   described    this   statement  as 
an  astonishing  error.     After  Manning's  submission  to  the  Roman  Church, 
their    friendship,    he    thought,    could    not    be    said    never   to    have    been 
overcast.    Manning    demanded  from  Mr.   Gladstone  an  explanation:   "My 
act  in  1851,"  he  wrote,  "may  have  overcast  yotu-  friendship  for  me.     It 
did  not  overcast  my  friendship  for  you,   as  I  tliink  the  last  years  have 
shown."    To  this  Mr.   Gladstone  replied:— 

"11,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W. 

"^.Jth  February,  1875. 
"  My  dear  Archhishop  Manning,— As  far  as  your  question  is  concerned,  rem  acu 
tetiijinti.  It  did,  I  confess,  seem  to  me  an  astonishing  error  to  state  in  public  that  a 
friendship  liad  not  been  overcast  for  forty-five  years  until  now,  which  your  letter 
flcclares  has  been  susjjended  as  to  all  action  for  twelve.  I  doubt  not  you  failed  to 
perceive  that  your  inaccurate  assertion  operated  to  sustain  tiie  insidious  and  painful 
charges  made  against  me,  lliat  I  had  suppressed  my  opinions  on  the  Vatican  Council 
until  I   had   no   longer  the   Itonian   Catholic   vote   to  gain  or  lose. 
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"I  wondered,  too,  at  your  forgetting  that  durin.o;  the  forty-five  years  I  had  been 
charged  by  you  witli  doing  the  worlc  of  Antichrist  in  regard  to  tlie  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope.     In  regard  to  the  Vatican  Decrees,  I  could  do  no  worse. 

"Of  this  I  had  written  an  explanation,  but  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to 
make  It  the  subject  of  public  discussion;  I  struck  it  out,  and  substituted  the  present 
undoubtedly  rather  enigmatical  protest. 

'■  In  this  explanation  I  said,  and  now  repeat,  I  am  quite  sure  you  did  not  see  the 
effect  of  your  statement  upon  my  honour;  also  that  the  charge  about  Antichrist  had 
given  and  could  give  no  offence  as  between  men  in  earnest;  indeed,  I  believe  I 
retorted  it. 

'•Our  differences,  my  dear  archbishop, 
are,  indeed,  profound.  We  refev  them,  I 
suppose,  in  huml>le  silence,  to  a  Higlier 
Power.  We  have  both  also,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, cherished  as  wedl  as  we  could  the 
recollections  of  the  Past.  They  probably 
restrained  your  pen  when  you  lately 
wrote ;  they  have  certainly  and  greatly 
restrained  mine.  You  assured  me  once 
of  your  prayers  at  all,  and  at  the  most 
solemn,  times.  I  received  that  assurance 
with  gratitude,  and  still  cherish  it.  As 
and  when  they  move  upwards,  there  is 
a  meeting  point  for  those  whom  a  chasm 
separates  below.  I  remain  always  affec- 
tionately yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone."* 

Mr.  Purcell  illTistrates  Man- 
ning's "  friendship  "  by  a  curious 
incident,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  year  1875  or  1870.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  a\1io  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Harley  Street,  had  in- 
vited his  old  fi'iend  Canon  Oakeley 
to  one  of  his  famous  Thursday 
breakfasts.  The  canon  intimated 
to  the  archbishop  his  desire  to 
accept.  Manning  replied:  "I 
should    regard    it    as    a    i)ersonal 

affront  were  any  of  my  priests  to  visit  Mr.  Gladstone."  For  some  time 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Roman  Catholic  friends  stood  aloof.  One  bishop,  who 
still  corresjionded,  Avas  afraid  that  it  should  be  known.  Even  Lord 
Granville's  sister.  Lady  Geoi'giana  Fidlerton,  gave  up  her  wonted  visits. 
However,  after  a  very  short  time,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  absorbed  in  a  new 
problem,  which  aa as  to  biing  him  back  to  political  activity  and  power. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 


AUCHlilSHOP    MANNING    IN    1875. 


*  See  Mr.  Purcell's  "Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  477. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

MR.   GLADSTONE  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION,  1876-1879. 

The  Andrassy  Note  and  tlie  Berlin  Memorandum — The  Bulgarian  Massacres— Liberal 
Inaction — The  Bulgarian  Agitation — The  Blackheath  Meeting — "  Bulgarian  Horrors  " 
— Russian  Intervention — The  Six  Resolutions — Blessing  the  Caucus — A  Visit  to 
Ireland — A  Turkish  Appreciation— Progress  of  the  War — A  Vote  of  Credit— The 
Berlin  Treaty — The  Cj'prus  Convention— Jingoism  in  the  Ascendant — Mr.  Gladstone's 
Activity  in  Opposing  it — Omens  of  Victory — Taking  Farewell  of  Greenwich — An 
Address  to  Paupers— On  the  Way  to  Midlothian— The  First  Campaign— An  Indict- 
ment of  Tory  Extravagance— Indian  Administration — Local  Government. 

IT  would  be    difficult    to    distinguish  the    exact    moment    at    which    the 
Eastern  Question  came  into  being.    Mr.  Gladstone  himself  dated  it  from 

the   summer   of    1875.    .That,   he    said,  was   the    beginning 

The  Eastern       of    the    action  of    the   Government  and    the  action  of  the 

Question,  1875.     Liberal  party  as  a  party.     "  The  Eastern  Question  begajn, 

that  is,  its  recent  phase  and  development,  in  the  summer 
of  1875,  and  it  immediately  assumed  great  importance."  Disturbances, 
rapidly  rising  to  the  pi-oportions  of  an  insurrection,  broke  out  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Porte,  strong  only 
in  cruelty,  failed  to  put  down  the  revolt.  The  subject  Christians  had 
practical  sympathy  from  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Austria  was  not  sorry 
to  see  territory  ripening  for  occupation.  In  the  Avinter  of  1875-6  the 
Powers  pioposed  conceited  action  by  Avhat  was  called  the  Andrassy 
Note,    which  aimed  at  compelling  the  Sultan    to  put  into  effect  some  of 

his  promises  of  reform.  But  the  Beaconsfield  Government 
The  Andrassy  Not3.  objected  on   "principle"  to  any  interference   between  the 

Sultan  and  his  subjects.  At  last,  however,  they  agreed 
to  the  Andrassy  Note  at  the  instance  of  the  Tuik,  who  wished  to 
have  a  friend  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

In  1876,  the  Andrassy  Note  having  failed,  the  Powers  produced  what 
they    called    the    Bei'lin    Memorandum.    This    was    flatly  rejected  by  the 

English  Government.     When    the  Ct)ncert   of    Eurojje  pro- 

The  Berlin         posed   to    coerce    Turkey,    England    practised    the    arts    of 

Memorandum,  1876.  evasion  and   delay.    When    the    three  Empires    of   Russia, 

Germany,  and  Austria  prej^ared  to  take  the  initiative,  our 
Conservative  Government  jji-otested  against  this  as  separate  action.  But, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  reminded  them:*  "You  are  not  at  all  indisposed  to 
sole  action  Avhen  it  suits  your  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  Avhen,  without  consulting  anybody,  you  placed 
yourselves  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  private  company."  t 

*  See  Hansard,  July  Sl.st,  1870. 

t  Mr.  Gladstone  had  oj)])()sed,  or  rather  criticised— for  the  Government  dis])ensed 
with  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Commons— the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
earlier  in  the  Session  ;  and  that,  without  regard  to  ])()pularity,  for  the  scheme  was  re* 
ceivcd    with    wliat    he    c/illed    "the    inflammatory    ai)i)roval "'  of    tlie    metropolitan    Press. 
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English     action    was     fatal     to    the    Memorandum.      Disraeli's    almost 
fanatical    blindness    only    hastened    the    ruin    because    it    quickened    the 
wickedness    of    a    criminal    and    crumbling    Emjjire.       Good    Mussulmans 
were    alarmed ;    and    after    indulging    in    one    or    two    jo^^l'^ce   revolutions, 
they    began    to    turn    to  massacre.      For    this  Bulgaria,    the  scene    of    an 
abortive  insurrection,  was  chosen.    There  was  little  fighting.    Men,  women, 
and  children  were  tortured   and  murdered.    Biit  the  Premier  laughed  at 
the  reports  of  massacres  as  "the  coffee-house  babble  brought  by  an  anony- 
mous   Bulgarian    to   a    consul."      The    Liberal    Opposition, 
always  tender    in    its   criticisms   of    foreign   policy,    failed    inaction  of  tiie 
at  first  to  give  proper   supijort   to    Mr.   Gladstone   in    the      Liberal  Party. 
Plouse  of  Commons.    They  got  no  thanks,  only  abuse  ;  for 
Mr.  Disraeli  actually  accused  them  of  "faction,"  of  trying  to  manufacture 
party  capital  out  of  foreign  policy. 

In  Aiigust    and    September,     187C,    public    opinion    in    England    began 
to  be  stirred.     Mr.  Gladstone  left  his   Homer  for  humanity,    his  theology 
for  Christianity,   and  Avas    at    once  attacked  and  insulted 
by  the  more    impudent  and    guilty  of   his  detractors.      It     The  Bulgarian 
"«^as     said     that     a     man     Avho     made     use     of     the     sus-     Agitation,  1876. 
ceiDtibilities    of    tlie    country  for    the    purpose    of    getting 
back     to     office     was     Avorse     than     those     who     had     perpetrated     the 
Bulgarian     massacres.      When     the    Session    of     1876    closed,     Mr.    Glad- 
stone was  despondent.     He  thought,  as  he    said    afterAvards,  in    recalling 
the    period,  that    the    Bulgarian    agitation    Avas    "all    tip"    for    the    time 
being:   "I  kncAV  it  would  revive,   and  I  thought  it  AA'ould  revive  in  the 
next    Session ;    but  I    gave    it    up   for   the    moment    until    I    saAv    in    the 
newspapers  by  accident  that  the   AA^orking    men  of   England    AA'ere    going 
to  meet  in  London  on  the  subject  of  it.     I  said  ta  myself  that  moment, 
'Then    it    is    alive.'    Seeing    that   it  Avas    aliA^e,   I  did    Avhat  I    could,  and 
"we    all    did    A\hat    aa'c    could ;    and    Ave    stirred    the    country  to   such    an 
extent  that  if  the  GoA^ernment  had  dissolA^ed  Parliament  at  that  moment, 
I  do  not   believe    there    Avould    have    been    a   hundred    men    returned    t( 
support  its  policy." 

The   London   meeting  to   which   Mr.    Gladstone  referred  Avas   at  Black 
heath    on    the    9th    of    September  ;     his    speech    on    that 
occasion,    though    not    remarkable    in    a   literai'y    sense,  is    The  Biackheath 
memorable  for  the  marA-ellous  Avay  in  Avhich  it  moA^ed  and     Meeting,  1876. 
SAAayed    the   audience.     Mr.   Gladstone    insisted    that   their 
paramount  object  must  be  the  cessation  of  the  atrocities,  and  the  absolute 
prcA^ention  of  their  repetition.     It  Avas,  he  said,  a  question  the  dimensions 
of  Avhich   carried    it   far    out  of   the    loAver   region  of    party    differences ; 

His  speech,  February  21st,  1876,  is  a  masterpiece  of  acute  financial  and  political  reason- 
ing. "  I  must  own,"  he  said  in  one  prophetic  passage,  "  that  I  am  not  without  con- 
siderable fears  and  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  operation  of  this  precedent. 
.  .  .  We  are  now  to  have  a  separate  and  what  will  be  called  a  selfish  interest  of  our 
own.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  run  a  very  great  risk  in  abandoning  that  community 
and  identity  of  interest  with  the  other  Great  Powers,  wliich  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  you  will  be  free  from  invidious— unmerited,  no  doubt — but 
invidious  and  inconvenient  reproaches  and  suspicions.  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure 
that  you  will  not  give  a  handle  to  any  Government  Avith  which  you  may  happen  to 
be  at  variance  to  use  against  you,  as  a  means  of  intrigue  and  opposition,  this  position 
■which  you  have,   I  am  afraid  unwisely,   chosen  to  adopt." 
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men  rf  all  oiDinioiis  were  earnest  in  tlie  cause,  and  its  first  ni^holders 
had  been  the  working  men.  The  proofvS  of  the  atrocities  were  un- 
questionable, and  the  guilt  undoubtedly  lay  Avith  the  Government 
of  Turkey.  These  atrocities  ought  to  be  stopped.  "  Whatever  happens, 
you  must  not  be  piit  off  with  excuses  and  half-hearted,-  halting 
declarations.  Whatever  we  ask  of  our  authorities,  one  thing  we 
must  ask  above  all— that  they  be  prompt.  It  is  the  duty  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  several  Powers  of  Europe,  to  stop  what  we  now 
denounce."  Mr.  Gladstone  invoked  a  European  Concert ;  it  had  been 
proposed  that  a  foreign  commission  representing  the  Powers  should 
control  Turkish  operations  in  the  jDrovinces  ;  but  his  OAvn  plan  was  more 
simple,  "  that  all  Turkish  authorities  should  walk  out  of  the  j^lace."  And, 
when  Turkey  was  left  with  only  nominal  suzerainty,  "these  provinces 
were  not  destined  to  be  the  i^ropei'ty  of  Russia,  or  of  Austria,  or  of  England, 
they  "«'ere  destined  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  themselves."  To 
secure  this  end  there  must  be  no  "  mere  hollow  truce,  but  hearty  and 
cordial  co-operation  between  England  and  Russia."  "  I  am  ready  as  an 
individual  to  give  the  right  hand  of  friendship  to  Russia,  when  her  objects 
are  just  and  righteous,  and  to  say  in  the  name  of  God,  '  Go  on  and  pros])er.'  " 
If  these  tAvo  PoAvers  agreed,  Austria  and  Germany  might  surely  be  trusted 
to  join  with  them.    But  besides  Austria  and  Germany  there  Avas 

"  France,  that  great  country  which  has  done  so  much  for  civilisation.  Tlicre  is  Italy.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  would  presume  almost  m3-self  to  answer  for  Italj'.  This  is  not  the  first 
time,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  that  I  have  had  to  meddle  with  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Six-aud- 
twenty  yeai's  ago,  I  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  public  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  abuses 
of  government  in  Southern  Italy;  but  let  me  render  this  justice  to  a  defunct  dynasty,  that 
it  would  be  a  cruel  sin  and  shame  to  compare  for  one  moment,  or  in  any  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  late  atrocities,  that  government  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Naples  with  the 
abominable  system  that  has  been  desolating  Bulgaria.  In  Italy  you  may  now  see,  aye,  in 
its  capital,  in  its  great  historic  city  of  Rome,  that  the  people  have  taken  your  and  our  method 
of  expressing  their  opinions ;  and  from  the  very  first  outbreak  of  tliese  difficulties  in  the  East, 
the  sympathies  of  Italj'  have  been  freely  given  to  the  oppressed." 

The    sudden  outbreak  of  the  agitation  in  September  was  due  to    the 

rcAelations    of    the    Daily    News    and    to    a    report     presented    by    Mr. 

Baring,    the    commissioner    sent    out    by    the    GoAernment    to    investigate 

antl  bless  the  Turks.    It  Avas  the  publication  of  this  report  AAdiich  brought 

Mr.  Gladstone  into  the  field  AA'ith   "  Bidgarian  Horrors  and 

" Bulgarian        the   Question    of    the    East,"    a   pamphlet    Avhich    appeai'ed 

Horrors."  three  days   before  the   Blackheath   meeting,  and  created  a 

great  sensation.       Its   keynote  is  struck   in   these   stirring 

and  noAV  famous  sentences  : — 

"Let  us  insist  that  our  Government,  which  has  been  working  in  one  direction,  shall 
work  in  the  other,  and  shall  apply  all  its  vigour  to  concur  with  the  other  States  of  Europe 
in  oi>taining  the  extinction  of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria.  Let  the  Turks 
now  carry  away  their  al)uses  in  the  only  possible  manner— namely,  by  carrying  off 
themselves.  Their  Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their  IJimbashis  and  their  Yuzbachis, 
their  Kaimakams  and  their  Paslias-/one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall,  1  liopc,  clear  out 
from  the  i)rovince  they  have  desolated  and  jjrofaned  ....  If  it  be  allowable  that  the 
executive  i)ower  of  Turkey  should  renew  at  this  great  crisis,  by  permission  or  authority 
of  Europe,  the  charter  of  its  existence  in  Bulgaria,  then  there  is  not  on  record  since  the 
beginning  of  political  society  a  protest  that  man  has  lodged  against-  intolerable  inisgovernment, 
or  a  stroke  he  has  dealt  at  loathsome  tyranny,  thai  ought  not  henceforward  to  be  branded 
as   a  crime." 
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From  this  moment  to  the  Liberal  triiimpli  of  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone 
assumed,  by  his  own  express  admission,  tlie  role  of  a  political 
agitator,  setting  himself  "  night  and  day  to  counterwork  the  purposes  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield."  For  nearly  three  years  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
humanity  struggled  for  the  mastery  with  the  official  principle  of 
Iriiperiiun  et  Lihertas — Lord  Beaconsfield's  expression,  or,  in  one  significant 
word,  Jingoism,  The  agitation,  iiowerfiilly  stimulated  by  a  National 
Conference — not  unworthy  of  its  name— at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1876,  at  once  produced  an  effect  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  It  brought  about  the  Conference  at  Constantinople,  at 
the  end  of  1876  and  beginning  of  1877,  and  to  this  Conference  Lord 
Salisbury  went,  carrying  with  him  the  goodwill,  possibly  even  the 
confidence,   of  the  official  Liberal  Opposition. 

Mean^vliile    Disraeli's    policy    was    convincing    the    Balkan    populations 
that  Russia  was  the  only  friend  worth  having,  the  only  State  which  had 
the   will  and  the  power  to  free    them  from  the  obscene  tyranny  of  the 
Tui^k.     The  hour  of  Russian  advance  was  about  to  strike 
when    Mr.     Gladstone,    on    March    23rd,     1877,     Avith     great     The  intervention 
judgment  and   foresight,   seized  an  op])ortunity  of  pressing     '^^  Russia,  1877. 
the    claims    of    Russia    on    the    consideration    of    civilised 
England,  and  by  so  doing  pi'evented,  if  the  act  of  one  man  can  be  said 
to  have  prevented,  Disraeli  from  extending  anything  more  than  "moral" 
support  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

"It  is  with  something  like  shame  and  sorrow  I  confess  that  of  tlie  little  which  has 
been  done  for  the  Christians  of  Turkey  by  the  Powers  of  Europe,  nearly  all  is  due  to 
Russia.  The  extension  of  her  influence  over  these  races  I  should  view  with  the  greatest 
jealousy  and  aversion.  To  her  it  is  not  tliat  the  Principalities  of  the  Daniibe  owe  the 
final  stage  of  erecting  themselves  into  a  single  State,  but  to  her  it  is  that  they  owe  the 
privileges  and  rights  which  they  had  previously  obtained.  To  her  it  is  that  in  the  main  it 
is  owing  that  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Servians— mainly  confined,  after  all,  to  a  guerilla 
warfare— resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  autonomy  or  local  freedom  of  Servia.  To 
her  in  no  small  degree  is  owing  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  ;  for,  although 
I  rejoice  to  think  that,  through  the  beneficent  action  and  the  splendid  genius  of  Mr.  Canning, 
we  are  enabled  to  claim  a  good  share  in  the  honour  of  that  exploit,  yet  Mr.  Canning  did 
not  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  and  another  influence  came  iu— the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of   Wellington." 

On  the  24th  of  Apiil  Russia  declared  war  on  Tuikey  ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
May    Mr.    Gladstone,    following   his    usual   method  when  in 
Opposition    upon    great    occasions,    gave  notice   of    Resolu-  The  Six 

tions,  six  in  all,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  strict  Resolutions,  1877. 
neutrality  and  of  promoting  the  coercion  of  Tui-key  by 
means  of  a  concert  of  European  Powers.  At  fir.st  the  party  was  exactly 
divided.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  acting  with  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the 
party  Whips ;  and  he  has  stated,  having  the  list  in  his  possession,  that 
on  the  day  when  peace  Avas  made  between  the  two  sections,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone agreeing  to  move,  instead  of  the  six,  one  simyile  Resolution,  110 
Liberal  members  Avere  pledged  to  vote  Avith  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
Resolutions,  and  precisely  the  same  luimber  Avitli  Lord  Hartington  and 
the  Whiles  against  the  Resolutions.  The  line  of  cleavage  Avas  difficult  to 
distinguish;  families  Avere  diA-ided  and  cliques  split  up.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  Whigs  ami  "  ]Deace-at-any-price "  section  of  tiie  Radicals 
formed    the    official    combination.       The   party   ciisis    Avhile   it    lasted   Avas 
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acute :  "  They  are  in  consternation  at  the  Reform  Chib,"  wrote  Matthew 
Arnold  to  ]ais  wife  on  May  5th,  "  becanse,  Avhile  most  of  the  Liberal 
party  Avant  to  go  with  Lnbbock  and  Lord  Ilartington,  the  Liberal  con- 
stituencies are  jjouring  in  letters  and  telegrams  to  their  members  desiring 
them  to  vote  Avith  Gladstone.  Chaniberlain  has  organised  the  thing,  with 
the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  Avinning  oA^er  Gladstone  for  future  purposes ; 
and  he  is  a  great  and  successful  organiser."  Mr.  Gladstone  had  con- 
sented to  amend  his  Resolutions  in  order  to  conciliate  the  hesitating 
and  timid  AA^aA-erers;  and  his  speech  is  a  moderate  but  effective  indict- 
ment of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  GoA^ernment,  a  policy  neatly  summed 
up  by  one  of  its  oaa^ii  members  in  the  phrase,  "moral  support"  to  Turkey. 
Coining  to   his  ]Deroration,  Mr.  Gladstone  Avarmed  into  enthusiasm  :^ 

"Sir,  there  were  other  days  when  England  was  the  liope  of  freedom.  Wherever  in  the 
world  a  high  aspiration  was  entertained  or  a  noble  blow  was  struck,  it  was  to  England  that  the 
eyes  of  the  oppressed  were  always  turned— to  this  favourite,  this  darling  home  of  so  much 
privilege  and  so  much  happiness,  where  the  people  that  had  built  up  a  noble  edifice  for 
themselves  would,  it  was  well  known,  be  ready  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  the  same  inestimable  boon  for  others.  You  talk  to  me  of  the  established  tradition  and 
policy  in  regard  to  Turkey.  I  appeal  to  an  established  tradition,  older,  wider,  nobler  far — 
a  tradition  not  which  disregards  British  interests,  but  which  teaches  you  to  seek  the  pro- 
amotion  of  these  interests  in  ol>eying  the  dictates  of  honour  and  justice.  And,  Sir,  what  is  to 
be  the  end  of  tliis  ?  Are  we  to  dress  up  the  fantastic  ideas  some  people  entertain  about  this 
policy  and  that  policy  in  the  garb  of  British  interests,  and  then,  with  a  new  and  base 
idolatry,  fall  down  and  worship  them  ? "  . 

The  freeing  of  the  Balkan  jiroAances  Avas  a  glorious  mission  ih  A\'hich 
the  ciA-ilised  PoAAers  might  Avell  compete.  Were  Ave  to  stand  aside,  or 
AA'orse,  assist  the  Turk,  and  so  drive  the  Balkan  po]3ulation  into  alliance 
Avith  Russia?  The  peojjle  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria  Avere 
seeking  not  Russia  but  freedom — deliverance  from  an  intolerable  burden 
of  AA'oe  and  shame  :— 

"But,  Sir,  the  removal  of  that  load  of  woe  and  shame  is  a  great  and  noble  prize.  It  is  a 
prize  well  worth  competing  for.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  try  to  Avin  it.  I  believe  there  are 
men  in  the  Cabinet  who  would  trj^  to  win  it  if  they  were  free  to  act  on  their  own  beliefs  and 
aspiration.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  say,  to  become  competitors  for  that  prize  ;  but  be  assured 
that  whether  you  mean  to  claim  for  yourselves  even  a  single  leaf  in  that  immortal  chaplet 
of  renown  which  will  be  the  reward  of  true  labour  in  that  cause,  or  whether  you  turn  your 
backs  upon  that  cause  and  upon  your  own  duty,  I  believe  for  one  that  the  knell  of  Turkish 
tyranny  in  these  provinces  has  sounded." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolution  AA'as  defeated  by  354  to  223  votes,  the 
division  being  on  strictly  party  lines,  saA'e  that  a  fcAA^  so-called  Liberals 
of  the  Roobuckian  type  and  a  majority  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  A'oted 
Avith  the  GoA^crnment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Avliose  splendid  municipal  achievements  as  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  had  brought  him  into  the  Im|)erial   Parliament   to  represent 

ncAA'  ideas   and    neAV  aspirations,    Avas    alreaily    coming    to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,    the    front    as    an    advanced     Radical.      It    Avas    under    his 

ausi)ices  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  end  of  May,  j^aid  a 
visit  to  Birmiiigliani  on  the  famous  occasion  Avhcn  the  Caucus  Avaa 
founded.  The  houses  Avere  decorated,  the  streets  lined  Avith  enthusi- 
astic spectators.  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  Avclcomcd  by  town  coiuicillors  and 
played    along    the  streets   by   ti-ades  xuiion    bands.      Dui-ing  his    visit    he 
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made    two  speeches    on    the  Bulgarian    atrocities    and    discoursed  on    the 
healthy   political   life    of    Birniinghani,    shoAvn  in   its    "  external  improve- 
ments,   its    education,    its    union    and    gradation    of    classes."      But     the 
occasion    of    the    visit    was   the    execution   of    the    Caucus 
plan,     to     which     Mr.     Gladstone    now     publicly    gave    his       Blessing  the 
sanction.     Representatives  from  a  number  of  Liberal  asso-      Caucus,  1877. 
ciations  met  at  Birmingham  for  the  i^urj^ose  of  federation. 
Mr.  Bright    expressed   his  opinion   that  federation  was   necessary  in  self- 
defence  against  the  trades  unions  and  the  tacit  combination  of   the  Tory 
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vested  interests,  but  he  detested  a  programme  as  much  as  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  howevei-,  wished  to  use  the  Caucus  for  the 
agitation  of  programmes  on  which  the  Liberal  party  might  unite.  Mr. 
Gladstone  hoped  that  the  pai-ty  discipline  would  never  be  so  strict  on  the 
Liberal  as  it  Avas  on  the  Conservative  side.  The  resolutions  in  favour 
of  federation  Avere  carried  xmanimously.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Staid  Liberal  leaders  disliked  this  change  as  tending  to 
degrade  the  rej^resentative  into  a  mere  delegate.  Mr.  Gladstone  defended 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  carried  out  the  Liberal  principle  that  each 
member  of  the  Liberal  party  should  feel  himself  to  possess  a  personal 
share  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  party. 
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In  November  Mr.    Gladstone  was  able  to  fulfil   a  long-cherished    wish. 

We   have    seen   Iioav   years   before    he   had    endeavom'ed    to    pei-suade    his 

friend   Hope-Scott  to  visit   Ireland,  where   they  niiglit  tra\  el  quietly  and 

devote  themselves  to  acquiring  information.*    While  in  Dublin   he  made  a 

delightful   speech  recalling  the   ancient  glories   of   Ireland   and    especially 

those    centuries    "when    she    had    almost    a   monopoly    of 

In  Dutoiin.        learning  and   pietj^,  and  when   she  held   up  the   truths   of 

civilisation,  of  true  Christian  civilisation,  in  Northern  and 

Western  Europe."     He   was  greatly  impressed    by  the    Irish  capital,  and 

astonished,  if  not  dismayed,  by  "  the  traffic  movement "  in  the  streets. t 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  most  of  his  visit ;  but  it  was  not  a  long  one, 

foi-  on  the  23rd  November  he    Avas  back    in  Hawarden,    giving  a  lecture 

upon    the    Eastern    Question.     To    illustrate    the    theme    that    systematic 

slander    is    the    dailj^    instrument    by    which    the    Turkish    Governments 

maintain    themselves,     he    quoted    an    extraordinary    account    which    had 

appeared  in  a  Turkish  newspaper  of    "the  man  Gladstone,    projector    of 

mischief."     The  biographer  stated    that  his    subject's    real 

A  Turkish       name  was  Grozaden,  that  he  was,  in  his  youth,  the  servant 

Appreciation  of    of  a  Bulgarian  pig-dealer,  that  as  such  he  was  naturally 

Mr.  Gladstone,     destitute  of  all  feelings  of  humanity,  and  lived  only  to  love 

gold.      "  Gladstone's    nickname — Eyes    of    Gold,"    continued 

the  writer,    "is    derived  from    his    covetousness   for  gold.     According   to 

the  infoiniation  vouchsafed  by  persons  who  knew  him,  he  is  middle-sized, 

has  a  yellow  complexion,   Avears  a  half  beard,  and  is  thick-haired.     Only 

his  forehead  is  open,   it  being  a  token  of  his  mischievous  turn  of  mind. 

Owing  to  this  same  reason,  the  foreside  of  his  head  is  bald,  to  the  extent 

that  those  who  look  at  him  from  afar  take  him  to  be  scalped.     His  nose 

is  prominent  and  aquiline,    his   mouth  is  veiy  ugly,  like  the  words  which 

proceed  fiom  it,  and  Avhen  he  shuts  it  his  two  fore  teeth  fall  one  decimetre 

beyond   the  upper    lip.      Such    is    his    extraoi'dinary   shape."      "  Nothing," 

said  the  lecturer  emphatically,  with  some   little  want  of  humour,    "  could 

be  more  absurd  than  such  a  statement." 

The    year    1878   has    many    claims    to    notoriety.      For    the    particular 

pur])ose  of  this    book    it  will  be    enough  to    point   out    that   it   Avas    the 

year  in  Avhich  Jingoism  and  Lord   Beaconsfield's  popularity 

Progress  of  the    I'Cgistered  their  highest  points   on  the  i)olitical  barometer. 

War,  1878.         When    the    ncAV    year    opened,   the   Russians    AA'ere    at    the 

gates  of  Constantinoiile.     PlcAiia,  aftei-  an   heroic  defence, 

had    fallen  in   December.     On  January  8th  the   Porte  opened  negotiations 

Avith  Ru.ssia;  on  the    10th  the    Shipka    Pass    Avas    forced    and    a    Turkish 

army  made    prisoner ;    on  the  23rd  the    British  fleet  Avas    ordered  to  the 

Dardanelles    "to  accelerate  peace,"    and    to    look    after    British    interests. 

On    the    28th    the    fleet    entered    the    Dardanelles,  and   on    the  same  day, 

*  See  speecli  at  Dublin,  :  'uveniber  7th,  1877,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  invitation  which 
liad  led  him  to  apply  to  Hope-Scott  was  from  Philip  Puscy,  a  distinguished  agriculturist. 
Tlic  fulfilment  of  the  plan  was  prevented  "  by  a  most  peculiar  and  important  circumstance  of 
a  family  nature." 

t  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  in  his  charming  monograph  (London,  Murray,  1898),  notes,  as  the 
only  excej)tion  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  intrepidity,  his  "nervous  vacillation"  when 
crossing  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  This  Avas  "partly  attril)utal)le  (o  tlie  vast  development 
of  street  trafKc  in  hiy  old  age,'  and  only  showed  itself  "during  tlie  la.st  two  decades  of 
his  life." 
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receiving     fresh    instruetion.s,     retired     to    Besika     Bay.      These    wailil^e 
oscillations  led  to  the  withdraAval  of  Lord  Carnarvon   from  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Derby  postponed    his    resignation    for    a    couple    of   months.      Then 
he  also    resigned  in  consequence    of  a  decision  to  call   out  the  Reserves. 
Pai^liament    Avas   assembled  early  in  order  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchecpier,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  might  loro-    A  Vets  of  Credit, 
pose  a  vote  of  credit   of   £6,000,000  towards  increasing  the 
armaments  of  the  country.     Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  lead  in  opposing  this 
expenditure,  declaring  at  Oxford  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the   most 
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^WOODMAF,  SPARE  THAT  TREEP» 


toaD  BcACOSSflELD  i 


•  WOODMilf.  SPARE  THAT  TREE  I 
I  I.OVE  IT.  EVFRT  BOUGH; 


(Bi/  jiermissioH  pf  Messrs.  ISradhury.  Agnev:  kriI  Co.) 


indefensible  jiioposition  that  had  ever,  in  his  time,  been  submitted  to 
Parliament.  Lord  Beaconsfteld,  replying  to  this  and  other  speeches,  at 
Knightsbridge,  described  his  rival  as  "  a  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated 
with  the  exuberance  of  his  OAvn  verbosity,  and  gifted  with  an  egotistical 
imagination  that  can  at  all  times  command  an  interminable  and  incon- 
sistent series  of  arguments  to  malign  his  opponents  and  to  glorify  himself." 
The  times  were  troubled  and  stormy.  Now  the  Russians  seemed  ready  to 
stop,  now  determined  to  persevere  in  their  march  on  Constantinople.  Every 
fresh  move  createtl  a  x)anic  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Trade  Avas  suffering 
almost  as  if  the  country  Avere  actually  at  war.     But  Jingo  feelings  AA'ei'e  so 
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strong,  especially  in  the  City,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  listen  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  almost  single-handed  oioposition  to  the  Vote  of  Credit,  or 
even  to  his  suggestion  that  in  the  interests  of  i^eace  it  should  be  postponed. 
On  the  3rd  of  March,  however,  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed. 
Then  folloAved  a  long  course  of  mystification  and  negotiation,  happily 
described  by  Lord  Rosebery,  so  far  as  the  English  Government  was 
concerned,  as  "a  policy  of  obscuiity  enlivened  by  sarcasm."  Finally, 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lox'd  Salisbury,  "  the  two 
heroes  of  the  day,"  came  back  from  the  Berlin  Congress  bearing  in  their 
hands   "  Peace  with  Honour."  * 

By  the  Berlin  Treaty   the  Porte  undertook  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of    that   part    of    Armenia  Avhich    was    left  to  her,   and   fully  recognised 
the    principles    of    religious    liberty  and    equality.     Russia 
The  Berlin        acquired  parts  of  Armenia  and  Bessarabia,  and  the  Czar 
Treaty,  1878.       piomised  that  Batoum  should  be  essentially  a  free  commer- 
cial port.      It  Avas  owing  to  the  pressure  exerted   by  Lords 
Beaconsfield    and    Salisbury    that    Macedonia    and    the    greater    part    of 
Ai-menia  Avere  preserved  for  Turkey.     "No  Avonder  that,"  to  quote  from 
the  columns  of  the  Standard  late  in  the  folloAA'ing  jesuv. 
Aggrandising       "  the    Sultan's  Ministers  lay  great  stress  on  the    mainten- 
Russia.  ance  of  the  Beaconsfield  Cabinet."    And  yet,  in  protecting 

Turkey     and     making    England    responsible    for    Turkish 
dominion,   Lord  Beaconsfield  had  succeeded  in  aggrandising  Russia : — 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  the  territorial  extension  of  Russia  in  Asia ;  I  think  they 
are  woman's  fears.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  her  aggressive 
tendencies  in  Asia  or  anywhere  else,  but  I  admit  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that 
there  is  some  benefit  attending  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  Armenia  from  Turkey  to 
Kussia.  But  here  is  a  very  strange  fact.  You  know  that  that  portion  of  Armenia 
includes  the  port  of  Batoum.  Lord  Salisbury  has  lately  stated  to  the  country  that  by 
the  Treaty  of  BerHn  the  port  of  Batoura  is  to  be  only  a  commercial  port.  If  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  stated  that  it  was  to  be  only  a  commercial  port,  which,  of  course, 
could  not  be  made  into  an  arsenal,  that  fact  would  be  very  important.  But  happily, 
gentlemen,  although  treaties  are  concealed  from  us  nowadays,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is 
an  oi)cn  instrument.  We  can  consult  it  for  ourselves ;  and  when  Ave  consult  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  Ave  find  it  states  that  Batoum  shall  be  essentially  a  commercial  port,  but  not 
that  it  shall  be  only  a  commercial  port.  Why,  gentlemen,  Leith  is  an  essentially 
commercial  port,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prcA-ent  the  people  of  this  country,  if,  in  their 
wisdom  or  in  their  folly,  they  should  think  fit,  from  constituting  Leith  into  a  great 
naval   arsenal  or  fortification."  f 

So  much  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  criticisms  of  the  diplomatic  achievements 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Batoum  is  not  uoav  a  free  commercial  port;  and 
it  is  a  great  naval  arsenal.  The  Russian  Armenians  do  not  live  in  an 
(?arthly  paradise  ;  but  their  country  seems  a  heaven  compared  with  the 
h(;ll  Avliich  their  compatriots,  the  survivors  of  the  recent  massacres,  suffer 
on  the   other   side  of  the  border. 

But  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  did  not  stand  alone.  Hardly  had  Peace  Avith 
Honour  been  announced  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  ncAv  Impeiialists,  Avhen 

*  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a  London  crowd,  July  IGth,  1878.  "Lord  Salisbury  and  myself 
have  brought  you  back  peace,  but  [observe  the  apologetic  "but"]  a  peace,  I  hope,  with 
honour,  Avliich  may  satisfy  our  Sovereigu  and  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  country." 

t  Mr.   Gladstone's  speech   at  Dalkeith,  November  27th,   1879. 
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the  disclosure  of   a  secret  Convention  known  as  tiie   Anglo-Tinkisli  Con- 
vention,  or   the    Cyi^rus    Convention— on    nccoimt   of  the    worthless   bribe 
"vvhicli  sealed  it— rencAved    the    "national"   joy.      It  was  a 
solemn  treaty,  binding  Turkey  to  govern  Avell  and  England   The  Cyprus  Con- 
to  protect,   enforce,    and   sanction   that    good    government.      veation,  1S78. 
But     this    w'ork    of     supervision    was     not    to    be    tnider- 
taki^i!    Avithout    a    consideration— a    very    valuable    consideration    if    Lord 
Beaconsfield   was  to  be  believed.     In  the  words  of  the  Royal  Speech — the 
surprise  which  Avound  up  a  Session  of  surpi'ises — "to  promote  the  objects 
of    this    agreement     I    have    undertaken    the     occupation    and    adminis- 
tration of  Cyprus."    Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  the  Convention  as  "insane," 
and  both  in  this  and  in  the  following  year  criticised  it  on  grounds  different 
indeed,  but  consistent,   solid,  and  convincing.      In  the  first  place  it  Avas  a 
gross,    though    clandestine,    breach   of    the    public    laAV    of    Euroije.      But 
this  AAas  not  all.     The  Government   had   misused  and  abused   the  treaty- 
making   poAver,   and  so  had  endangered,  by  making  odious,  an    important 
and,    under    its    proper    limitations,   a    useful   prerogative   of   the  CroAvn. 
The  ConA'eution  had  been  concluded  behind  the  back  of  Pailiument,   and 
in  contempt  of  the  moral  title  of  the  nation  and  its  representatives  to  be 
aAvare    of   the    principles    on   Avhich    a  GoA^ernment   is  acting,  and  of  the 
ends  Avhich  it  has  in  vieAV.*    Lastly,   there   AA^as    "the  valuable  considei-a. 
ation,"  the    acquisition   of  Cyprus.    A  year  later  the  AA'ord  Cyprus  could 
not  be  mentioned  on  any  platform  in  the  country  without 
exciting     uproarioiis    laughter.      It    is     difficult    for    those    The  Acquisition 
who    cannot    recall    that    year    to  imagine    the    exultation        o^  Cyprus, 
that    AA'ent    abroad    through    the    laml    Avhen    its    virtual 
acquisition — at  a  rent — was  announced.    What,  asked  Mr.  Gladstone,  Avho 
AA^as   the  first  to  ijrick  the  bubble,  Avas   Cyprus  to  be  according  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  f cIIoaa"  Imperialists  ? — 

"Wh}%  in  the  first  place,  it  was  to  be  a  naval  harbour,  better  than  the  harbour  and 
arsenal  of  Malta.  That  was  a  declaration  which,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  proceeded 
on  a  solemn  occasion  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prime  Minister.  And  not  only  so,  but  you 
were  to  have  this  Avonderful  harbour  with  great  rapidity,  for,  on  the  28th  or  23rd  of 
July,  1878,  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  promise  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  these  words : 
'By  this  time  next  year' — that  is,  July,  1879— 'your  Lordships  will  find  that  tliere  are 
ports  sufficient  to  accommodate  British  ships ' ;  that  means,  of  course,  British  ships  of 
war.  There  is  no  such  port.  There  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  such  a  port.  They  are 
not  making  such  a  port.  They  have  no  money  to  make  such  a  port.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  you  will  give  them  some  millions  of  your  money— that  money,  tlie  total  store  of 
Avhich  they  have  not  much  contributed  to  increase — if  you  will  give  them  some  millions 
of  your  money,   in  time  they  will  make  a  port  there,  or  anywhere  else." 

So  much  for  the  harbour  of  Cyprus;  but  it  Avas  also  to  be  a  "place 
of  arms."  It  was  to  command  the  Suez  Canal,  and  guard  the  road  to 
India.  In  Cyprus  Avould  be  stationed  "a  great  military  force  that  Avas  to 
oA'eraAA'e  Russia,  and  Avas,  in  case  of  need,  to  march  across  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia  Minor,  I  suppose,  by  the  aid  of  the  instrument  Avhicli 
used  to  be  called  scA-en-league  boots,  and  to  intimidate  Russia  on  the 
Armenian  frontier.  Is  it,  gentlemen,  a  place  of  arms  ?  "  —  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  addressing  the  people  of  .GlasgoAV  only  eighteen  months  after  the 
Prime    Minister's    declaration— "  Well,  it    is    a  phice  of   arms,  but  it  is  a 

*  Speeches  at  Perth,  December  1st,  1S79,  and  at  Glasgow,  December  5th. 
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place,  I  believe,  only  of  the  arms  of  about  two  hundred  men.  They  bej?au, 
indeed,  with  sacrificing  the  health  of  some  thousands  of  British  troops 
in  Cj'prus ;  but  they  knew  very  well  that  could  not  be  continued. 
That  would  not  serve  on  the  hustings,  nor  would  it  serve  for  any 
other  good  purpose.  So,  instead  of  being  a  place  of  arms,  it"  is  a  place 
in  which  we  have  not  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  meanest 
armament  that  ever  undertook  the  most  trivial  operation." 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,   in  spite  of  the  ci-ash  that  followed,  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  one  thing.    For  the  moment  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  im- 
mensely ]3opular.     Writers  and  speakers,  Avho  had  to  write 
Jingoism  in  the    and   speak   before  thinking,  were  all  with   him,  captivated 
Ascendan'.,  1878.    ])y  the  mystery  and   glamour    of    an    incomparable    actor. 
To    trade    upon    national    vanity,    to    pander    to   national 
prejudices,  to    divei't    attention    from    domestic    reforms    by    a    series    of 
foreign  surjjrises,  to  hector  without  weakening  the  strong,   to   disregard 
the    petitions    of    the    ^veak— this    tasteless    but   not   cheap   imitation   of 
French  Imijerialism  made  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  hero  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
the    victim    of   tlie   midsummer    madness    of    1878.       Mr.     Gladstone    was 
assailed  by  anonymous  letters  of  the  most  loathsome  description  ;    he  could 
not  take  Mrs.  (jladstone  for  a  walk  from  his   own   house ;    his  windows 
were  broken  by  the  mob ;    on  more  than  one  occasion  he  owed  his   pro- 
tection to  the  i)olice ;    he  was  made  the  victiru  of  a  social  boycott,  which 
went    to   hitherto  iniheard-of  lengths.      "Smart"  people  refused  to  meet 
an    ex-Premier  at  dinner.     Most  extraordinary  fact  of  all,   Mr.   Gladstone 
received  no  invitation  to  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Conuaught  in  the 
spring  of  1879. 

However,  though  it  was  not,  as  he  afterwards  admitted,  "  particulai-ly 
safe,"  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  on  that  account  neglect  jjedestrianism  ;  and 
it  happened  that  one  Satin-day  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1878  a  literary 
l)edestrian  encoinitered  the  great  man  and  took  a  snap-shot  i^ortrait, 
uot  over  friendly,  but  drawn  in  so  vivid  a  manner  and  A\itli  so  vigorous 
a  pen  that  it  may  be  introduced  to  supplement  tlie  Avork  of  artists 
and  photographeis  : — 

"  The  first  impression  produced  was  by  the  hat — its  inferior  condition  and  enormous 
cubical  content.  The  next  \v;x,s  l:)y  the  face :  the  eyes  were  cast  down,  the  large  nose 
basked  placidly  beneath  ;  a  blandncss  wreathed  every  feature,  and  seemed  heightened  to 
smugness  about  the  lips.  Then  the  clothes :  in  the  porch  (so  to  speak)  of  a  wide 
'  stick-up '  collar,  lay  a  ])ronounced  and  wrhiklcd  dewlap  ;  a  black  tie  with  white  spots 
was  knotted  somewhat  awry  over  the  white  shirt  front ;  the  chest  was  deep  and 
capacious,  like  that  of  a  well-bred  foxhound;  the  fancy-coloured  waistcoat  that  framed 
it  drew  the  eye  like  a  shop  window;  the  coat  of  shiny  black  hung  loosely  from  the 
shoulders  ;  the  trousers,  of  light  giey  woollen  stuff,  were  scant  about  the  ankles,  expos- 
ing the  light-coloured  ho.se  beneath  and  the  tops  of  tlie  wide,  comfortable  shoes.  One 
liand  was  gloved,  the  other  was  bare,  and  swung  a  walking-stick  rhythmically  to  and 
fro.  The  entire  figure  niiglit  have  been  that  of  a  missionarj'  absorbed  in  self-congratula- 
tion over  a  draught  of  souls.  As  I  drew  near  in  passing,  however,  the  eyes  wen- 
raised  and  flashed  upon  me  for  an  instant.  Ah,  no  1  this  was  no  missionarj'.  Unless  eyes 
can  deceive  raucli  more  tlian  tliey  are  famed  to  do,  far  other  things  dwelled  behind  those 
orbs  than  the  mild  persuasions  of  religion.  A  whole  universe  of  significance  was  tliere  : 
ambition,  rule,  mastery,  high  elTort,  anger,  courage,  and  endurance— anything  was 
credible  of  them."  * 

The   ijart    i)laycd    by   the    "retired"   l(>ader    in    Farliament    during    the 

•  Article  by  Mr.  \V.  L.  Watson  in  the  Ovtlouk,  May  28th,  1898. 
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Sessions  of  1878  and  1879,  tliongh  not  absolutely  small,  was  trifling 
relatively  to  his  nnbonnded  activity  in  the  coimtry.  His  platform 
speeches  and  addresses  dining  these  years  wonld  probably  run  to  three 
figures  at  the  least.  Most,  indeed,  of  these  were  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  agitation  against  Turkey ;  for,  in  the  Abnormal  Activity, 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  Christianity  in  Eastern  Eurojie 
and  Western  Asia,  he  not  only  spoke  and  lectured  and  pam]ihleteered, 
but  "  poured  letter  after  letter  into  the  neAvspapers,"  and  "  daikened  the 
sky  Avith  controversial  postcards."  But  the  East  was  not  by  any  means 
his  only  subject.  In  the  year  1879  alone  we  find  him  speaking  or  AAanting 
on  official  salaries,  on  hiring-fairs  and  their  abuses,  on  coifee  taverns  and 
Temperance,  on  School  Board  education  and  garden  cultivation,  on  Liberal 
and  Tory  finance,  and  on  the  causes  of  his  political  changes. 

There  is  no  sign,  indeed,  that  in  his  four  years  of  political  agitation 
(1876-1879)  he  dropped  any  of  his  interests.  Lectures  on  Homer  still 
occurred  in  his  engagements.  He  brought  out  a  handbook  to  Homer ; 
and  began  a  Honieric  dictionary  to  Avhich  he  thought  of  devoting  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  found  time  to  track  the  use  of  tlie  false 
geniti\-e  in  English  back  to  Goldsmith,  Avho  "had  great  natural  graces 
of  style,  but  AA^as  too  hasty  and  careless  to  carry  great  authority."  * 
The  learned  and  bi-illiant  criticism  of  Macaiilay's  life  and  Avorks,  sub- 
stantial essays  upon  questions  of  theology  and  periods  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  A^aluable  contrast  betAveen  the  British  and  the  American  consti- 
tution, "  The  County  Franchise  and  Mr.  LoAve  thereon,"  "  Last  Words  on 
the  County  Franfibfe;j,"  and  a  "  Postscriptum  on  the  County  Franchise,"  t 
do  not  by  anw^ioans  exhaust  his  by-articles,  much  less  his  bypaths- 
of  research  and  investigation,  during  this  period. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1878  Mr.  Gladstone,  Avho  had  never  been  happy 
as  a  metropolitan  candidate,  announced  that  he  Avoidd  not  again  stand  for 
GreenAA'ich.  Immediately  a  number  of  constituencies  made  desperate 
efforts  to  secure  him,  especially  pressing  invitations  coming  to  him  from 
Leeds  and  Manchester.  He  said  goodbye  to  GreenAvich  before  Christmas, 
and  soon  afterAvards  a  rumour  Avent  about  that  he  meant 
to  stand  for  Midlothian  against  Lord  Dalkeith,  Avliose  father,  Taking  Farewell 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  had  been  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Glad-  °^  Greenwich,  1878. 
stone's  in  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  AA'eakness  of  Liberalism  and  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  this    time — at   least  outside   the  narroAV    limits  of    London    "Society" 

*  Dean  Stanley  once  complained  to  a  friend  that  much  as  he  had  seen  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  often  as  he  had  talked  with  him,  he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  influenced  him.  "Yes," 
he  added,  recollecting  himself,  "I  influenced  him  in  one  matter.  I  told  him  he  ought 
never  to  use  the  word  7-cUable,  and  I  gave  him  my  reasons.  Some  time  afterwards  I 
met  Mr.  G.  in  the  street,  and  he  said  as  we  parted  :  "  I  have  never  used  that  Avretched 
word  reliable  since  you  spoke  to  me  about  it."  See  Locker- Lampson's  "My  Confidences," 
p.  348. 

t  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  1S7S.  In  the  "Gleanings,"  vol.  i.,  p.  193,  Mr. 
Gladstone  adds  <a  footnote :  "  It  was  an  inconsistency  to  write  this  Postscript  after  my 
'  Last  AVords.'  But  the  soft  and  silken  cord  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  guides  his  contributors  usually  draws  them  AvhithersocVer  he  will."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  easily  "drawn"  by  editors.  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  tells  us  that  the  item  which 
afforded  him  most  satisfaction  in  his  personal  accounts  was  any  profit  he  might 
derive  from  his  literary  labours. 
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— have  been  inucli  exaggerated.  An  illustration  may  be  dra^vn  from  a 
report  of  a  case  in  the  Bolton  County  Court  (March  Gth,  1879).  Two 
members  of  a  Liberal  Association  which  had  eujoyed  a  trip  to  Hawarden, 
one  a  jDhotographer,  the  other  a  stationer,  had  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  felling 
a  tree  in  the  park,  and  hit  upon  the  idea  of  "taking"  him  in  woodman's 
costume,  axe  in  hand.  The  photograph  was  taken ;  but  the  stationer, 
receiving  no  reward,  px'oceeded  to  sue  the  artist  for  eight  guineas,  -^'hich 
he  thought  himself  entitled  to  as  his  share  in  the  jDrofits.  The  court 
decided  that  there  had  been  no  contract.  It  appeared,  however,  in  the 
evidence  that  the  ijhotographer  had  actually  received  £500  for  a  half-share 
in  the  jiroceeds  of  the  negative,  and  it  was  further  stated  that  an  offer 
of  £1,000  for  the  i^late  had  been  made  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany and  refused.*  We  may  find  another  token  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal 
ascendancy,  in  the  "  Season  Xumber "'  of  Vanity  Fair,  July  1st,  1879.  To 
a  capital  cartoon,  reproduced  on  the  next  page,  and  a  long  depreciation, 
is  added  one  short  sentence: — "Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  the  most  popular  man 
in  England."  t 

To  the  year  1879  belongs  one  of  those  small  incidents  which  test  the 
goodness  of   a   public   man.      Arrangements  had    been    made    by   a    local 

authoi'ity  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  aged   and   infirm  iDeople 

An  A(iare?s        in  St.  Pancras  ^vorkhouse.       Many  members  of   Parliament 

to  Paupsrs,  1379.  ^vere  invited  to  attend,  and— if  it  so  jDleased  them— address 

a  fe^v  words  of  comfort  and  cheer  to  the  inmates.  In 
the  event  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  only  M.P.  Avho  came,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  touching  than  the  homely,  kindly  way  in  which  he 
addressed,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  his  audience  of  unfortunate  poor  people, 
all  of  Avhom  were  over  sixty  years  old.  He  also  went  round  the  infirmary, 
speaking  words  of  cheer  to  the  sick  who  had  been  unable  to  hear  his 
sijeech. 

Mr.  .  Gladstone  left  Liverpool  for  Midlothian  on  the  morning  of 
Xovember   21th.      Large  crowds    assembled  to    cheer  him    at  the   stations 

— at  St.  Helen's,  Wigan,  and  Preston.  At  Cailisle  he  was 
On  the  Way  to  met  by  a  number  of  leading  Liberals,  and  left  the  train 
Midiotiiian,  1879.  ^q    receive    addresses    and    presentations    at    the    Count}' 

Hotel.  Tliei-e,  and  again  at  Hawick  and  at  Galashiels, 
he  made  short  speeches — the  skirmishes  before  the  battle,  the  preludes 
to  the  great  cami)aign. 

Not  only  the  rest  of  Scotland,  but  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
turned  its  eyes   upon  Midlothian  during  that  week.     In  the   county  itself 

the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  "were  unparalleled.  Mr. 
The  First  Gladstone  was  besieged  wherever  he  went  by  multitudes 
Campai-n.        of   admirers.      At    Edinburgh,   Dalkeith,   and    West  Calder 

vast  audiences  were  amazed  and  delighted  by  the  biu'ning 
eloquence  of  the  new  candidate  for  the  county.  The  Bulgarian  atrocities 
Aveie  still  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  the  Afghan  and 

•  Sec  also  a  letter  to  the  Times,  yiiwch  9th,  1379. 

t  Mr.  George  Russell,  who  was  kind  eiif)ugh  to  point  out  this  (as  well  as  much  more 
that  stands  unacknowlcdf^ed  in  these  pages,  though  gratefully  remembered  by  the  writer), 
added  in  a  note :  — "Considering  that  it  was  only  a  year  after  Lord  Beaconsficld's 
triumphant  return  from  IJirlin,  and  that  VanUy  Fair  was  violently  Toiy,  this  struck  me 
very  forcibly." 
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the  Zulu  Wars*  were  before  their  eyes ;  and  the  people  found  the  silent 
vei'diets  of  reason  and  conscience  expressed  and  expounded  with  fervid 
denunciations  alid  unanswei'able  arguments  by  the  greatest  of  their 
countrymen.  At  the  end  of  the  week  few  could  doubt  that  the  Beacons- 
field  Government  was  doomed  ;  fewer  still  seriously  entertained  the  pious 
hope  which  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  in  his  first  speech  that  "the  country 
would  give  to  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  the  responsible  charge 
of  its  affairs."  But  he  was  still  wavering  between  the  fierce  light 
of  publicity  and  the  pleasures  of  academic  shade.  Just  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  Midlothian  campaign, 
Avhen  every  morning's  paper  brought 
fresh  details  of  the  disastrous  "for- 
■\vard "  movement  ^A'liich  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  and  Lord  Lytton  were 
promoting  in  Afghanistan, t  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  at  Cambridge  spending  the 
precious  hoiu's  of  daylight  in  the  study 
of  the  luiique  collection  bequeathed  by 
Parker,  Elizabeth's  Archbishop,  to  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  used  to  tell  how  one 
evening  after  dinner  Mr.  Gladstone 
drew  him  aside  saying,  "  I  hear  there 
is  some  very  important  news  to-day, 
Fawcett.  Tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have 
been  occupied  all  day  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  Library  comparing  the  editions 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  Aiticles  there  with 
ours  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  have  had 
no  time  to  look  at  the  paper." 

Several  extracts  have  already  been 
made  from  the  series  of  speeches  which 

Avere    delivered    during 

The  Midlottiin,    the    first  Midlothian 

Orations.  campaign.     It  lasted 

exactly  a  week,  Mr. 
■Gladstone  staying  as  the  guest  of  Lord 
Rosebery  at  Ualmeny.  It  is  imi)os- 
sible  to  follow  the  campaign  without  feeling  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas 
fulfilling  his  promise  and  his  purpose.  He  Avas  attacking  the  policy  of  the 
Governnient  mercilessly  all  along  the  line.  It  Avas  no  milk-and-AA'ater 
denunciation  of  this  or  that  measure.  Others  might  construct  their 
■"patriotic"    and    ineffective    mosaics    of    praise    and     blame.      His    only 

*  ''  We  have  made  war  upon  the  Zulus.  We  have  thereby  become  responsible  for  their 
territory ;  and  not  only  this,  but  we  are  now  about  to  make  war  upon  a  chief  lyin^  to 
the  northward  of  the  Zulus  ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  was  the  chief  authority  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  in  Afghanistan,  has  announced  in  South  Africa  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  extend  our  dominions  until  we  reach  the  Portuguese  frontier 
to  the  north."— First  Midlothian  Speech. 

t  The  attack  on  the  British  Residency  at  Cabul  and  the  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnarl 
had  taken  place  on  September  3rd,  1879. 


"the  people's  avilliam":    the  "vanity 
fair"  cautoon. 
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thought  was  to  make  a  straightforward  appeal  to  the  country  to  support 
the  Liberal  i^arty  because  the  principles  and  the  administration  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  followers  Avere  not  mei'ely  in  part  misguided  or  in 
some  respects  unfortunate  or  imperfectly  thought  out,  but  thoroughly 
depraved  and  immoral,  becaiise  Ministers  had  brought  shame  and  disaster 
ii])on  the  country,  because  if  continued  in  power  they  might  inflict  per- 
manent dishonour  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

He  looked  at  their  past  promises  and  their  future  policy  in  every 
department  of  statesmanship  and  passed  an  almost  universal  condemna- 
tion. If  we  except  the  sphere  of  foreign  politics,  his  financial  criticisms 
were  the  most  destructive  and  the  most  unanswerable.  In  this  respect 
it  was  a  Government  which  had  written  its  name  upon  history  and 
would  have  plenty  of  memorials  ;  and  of  these  "one  of  the  first,  greatest, 
and  most  undeniable  "  was  the  periDctuation  of  the  income-tax,  which  had 

been  raised  from  twopence  to  fivepeuce.  This  was  only 
Tory  Extravagance,  one    sign    of    Ministerial    extravagance  —  an    extravagance 

which  could  not  be  traced  to  any  one  cause.  "  It  bubbles 
up  everywhere."  In  the  five  years  from  1809-70  down  to  1873-74  the 
Liberal  Government  were  able  to  present  to  the  country  five  surpluses, 
and  these  five  surpluses  in  all  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  as  much  as 
£17,000,000 ;  the  aggregate  of  the  successive  deficits  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  less  than  £6,000,000.  Then  the  Gladstonian  Administra- 
tion had  imposed  £3,000,000  of  taxation,  and  remitted  £15,400,000,  so  that 
the  balance  of  taxation  remitted  was  £12,400,000 ;  the  Tory  Government 
had  remitted  £487,000,  and  imposed  nearly  £6,000,000.* 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  financial  record  in  India,  Mr.  Gladstone  assei'ted, 
was   even  Avorse   than  his  record    at  home.     The  increase    of   expenditure 

under    Lord    Lytton    had    been    enormous  ;    and    the    only 

Indian  Adminls-   asset  of  the   Indian    taxpayer  was  the    Royal    Titles  Act. 

tration.  Never    had    a    country    paid    so    dearly  for   the    difference 

between  Queen  and  EmiDress.  He  would  not  analyse  what 
share  of  the  increase  might  be  due  to  the  folly  of  the  Government : — 
"  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  great  fact,  that  with  these  tremendous 
figures  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  have  not  taken  even  these  figures 
as  a  warning  against  the  setting  on  foot  of  their  most  mischievous  and, 
in  my  opinion,   most  guilty  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan." 

To  attempt  to  summarise  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Midlothian 
speeches  woidd  be  quite  impossible.  In  them  may  be  found  discussions 
of  the  land  laws,  Avith  attacks  upon  the  laAV  of  entail  and  settlement  and 
upon  the  practice  of  inserting  coA^enants  in  leases  to  restrain  freedom  of 
cultivation.  Some  questions  Avere  treated  with  marked  )noderation  and 
caution,  as  the  liquor  laAvs  and  Scottish  Disestablishment.  The  domestic 
(luestions  Avhich  Avere  placed  in  the  forefront  Avere  tlie  land  laAvs,  the 
maiHifacture  of  faggot  votes,  and  local  governmeut.t  County  goA^ernment 
called  for   radical  reform,  as  did  also  the  system  of  inii)erial  doles  Avhicb 

*  See  a  very  brilliant  financial  speech  delivered  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Edinburgh, 
on  Noveni])er  2i)tli,  IHTii,  to  an  audience  of  alwut  o.UOO.  Tlio  speecli  lasted  two  hours, 
and  iinniediatcly  afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  20,000  i)coplc  in  the  Waverley  Market. 

t"Jjet  nic  say  that  in  my  opinion  these  two  great  objects  of  local  government  and 
the  land  laws  ought  now  to  occupy  a  foremost  place  iu  the  thoughts  of  every  man 
who   asijires  to   be  a  legislator." 
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the  Beaconsfield  Adiiiinistratiou  had  been  steadilj'-  extending,  in  Hne  with 
a  i^ohoy  of  bureaucracy  and  centralisation.  But  there  Avas  anotlier  direction 
in  which  a  very  large  extension  of  local  government  might  be  applied 
with  good  results  : — 

"In  the  matter   of  local  government,   there  may   lie  a  solution  of    some  national    and 

even    Imperial  difficulties.      It  will   not  be   in  my  power  to  enter  largely  while  I  am  in 

the  country  upon  the   important  question  of  the  condition  of   Ireland ; 

but  you  know  well  how   unhappily  the  action   of  Parliament  has  been 

Local  Government  jj^ppjig^  ^nd  disorganised,  from  considerations  no  doubt  conscientiously 

and  Home  Rule.  .      ,  ,  .     ,.  x,      t  •  i  i.  ..•  j  j?         4.1    •     i     ■ 

entertained  by  a  part  of  the  Irish  representatives,  and  from  their  desire 

to  establish  what  they  term  Home  Rule.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  think 
of  Home  Rule,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  will  only  answer  you  when  you  tell  me  how  Home 
Rule  is  related  to  local  government.  I  am  friendly  to  local  government.  I  am  friendly  to 
large  local  privileges  and  powers.  I  desire,  I  almost  say  I  intensely  desire,  to  see  Parliament 
relieved  of  some  portion  of  its  duties.  I  see  the  efficiency  of  Parliament  interfered  with 
not  only  by  obstruction  from  Irish  members,  but  even  more  gravely  by  the  enormous 
weight  that  is  placed  upon  the  time  and  the  minds  of  those  whom  you  send  to  repre- 
sent you.  "We  have  got  an  overweighted  Parliament  ;  and  if  Ireland,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  country,  is  desirous  and  able  so  to  arrange  its  affairs  that,  by  taking  the 
local  part  or  some  local  part  of  its  transactions  off  the  hands  of  Parliament,  it  can 
liberate  and  strengthen  Parliament  for  Imperial  concerns,  I  say  I  will  not  only  accord 
a  reluctant  assent,  but  I  will  give  a  zealous  support  to  any  such  scheme.  One  limit, 
gentlemen,  one  limit  only,  I  know  to  the  extension  of  local  government.  It  is  this : 
nothing  can  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  by  any  wise  statesman  or  right-minded  Briton  to 
weaken  or  compromise  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  because  the  Imperial 
Parliament  must  be  supreme  in  these  three  Kingdoms.  And  nothing  that  creates  a 
doubt  upon  that  supremacy  can  be  tolerated  by  any  intelligent  and  patriotic  man."  * 

After  completing  his  engagements  in  Mdlothian  and  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Gladstone  travelled  northward  to  Taymouth  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Breadalbaue.  On  the  way  he  took  advantage  of  a  short  stoi^page  at 
Perth  to  deliver  a  speech— with  his  hat  off,  though  snow  was  falling 
fast — in  the  open  air  outside  the  station.  After  a  few  days'  rest,  which 
took  the  form  of  preparing  a  rectorial  address  of  several  columns  in 
length,  Mr.  Gladstone  left  for  Glasgow,  where,  in  addition  to  delivering 
his  address  as  Lord  Rector  to  the  University  students,  he  made  three 
political  speeches.  At  length,  on  December  0th,  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Hawarden,  after  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  of 
individual  achievements  in  the  annals  of  British  political  oratory. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 

*  Speech  at  Dalkeith,  November  26th,  1879.  The  Irish  Home  Rulers,  of  course,  talked  about 
having  much  more.  Thus  on  July  11th  of  this  same  year,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  explained 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  been  sent  there  to  caiTy  out  a  great  object 
— "  I  may  say  it  is  nothing  less  than  to  win  the  legislative  independence  of  a  nation." 
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MR.    GLADSTONE'S    SECOND    PREMIERSHIP,    1880-18S3. 

.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Dissolution  Manifesto— Mr.  Gladstone's  Election  Address— His  Financial 
Criticisms— The  Marylebone  Meeting— In  Midlothian  Again— Speech  at  Edinburgh— The 
Liberals  not  a  Peace-at-any-Price  Party— The  Bag-and-Baggage  Policy— An  Indictment 
of  Austria— South  Africa— Afghanistan— Questions  of  Home  Policy— The  English 
Farmer— Speeches  at  Dalkeith  and  West  Calder— Returned  for  Midlothian  and  Leeds — 
Lord  llartington  and  the  Formation  of  a  Ministry— The  New  Administration— Lord 
Ripon  Sent  to  India— A  French  Portrait— Reconciliation  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria — 
Dealing  with  the  Eastern  Question— Montenegro— The  Bradlaugh  Difficulty— A  Good 
Session's  Work  (1880)— Ireland  Coming  to  the  Front— Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill — A  Temporary  Breakdown — Coercion  for  Ireland — The  Closure — The  Coercion  Bill 
Carried — Tribute  to  Lord  Beaconsfield — The  Transvaal— The  Irish  Land  Bill  (1881) — 
Parnell's  Test  Cases— Suppression  of  the  Land  League — Negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell 
— Resignation  of  Mr.  Forster— The  Phoenix  Park  Tragedy — Thessaly  Free — At  Cannes 
— Affirmation  Bill— Contagious  Diseases  Act — A  Cruise  with  Tennyson— Enfranchising 
the  Labourers— The  Egyptian  Imbroglio— Imperialism  and  Africa— Bombardment  of 
Alexandria — General  Gordon's  Mission — Penj-deh — Defeat  and  Resignation  of  the 
Government. 

"TTTHEN  the  Session  of  1880  opened,  the  Government  was  still  reeling 
VV  under  the  tremendous  blows  inflicted  by  the  Midlothian  campaign. 
But  a  dissolution  was  not  exi^ected  until  the  autumn,  and  there  were  still 
hopes  or  apprehensions  that  before  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived  the 
Prime  Minister  might  revive  his  popularity  by  some  grand  Imperial 
stroke.  There  was,  however,  one  very  good  reason  for  dissolving 
Parliament :  it  was  impossible  to  disguise  much  longer  the  desperate 
state  of  the  finances,  and  in  particular  to  keep  in  decent  concealment 
the  real  cost  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  the  result  of  a  bye- 
election  at  Southwark  had  been  very  favourable  to  the  Government ;  and 
the  Prime  Minister  was  confident  of  again  securing  a  majority. 

Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  March,  to  the  general  surprise,  it  "was 
announced  that  Parliament  would  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  Budget  had  been  brought  in.  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
manifesto  to  the  country  was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  consisted  Dissolution  Mani- 
of  an  ingenious  but  premature  attempt  to  make  Home  ^^^'°'  ^^.tcii,  1880. 
Rule  for  Ireland  the  issue.  The  Liberal  party  was  already 
beginning  to  show  a  distaste  for  coercion  ;  and  Lord  Ramsay  had  actually 
fought  a  bye-election  at  Liverpool  (unsuccessfully)  on  Home  Rule  lines.  A 
portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was,  the  Premier  said,  attempting 
to  sever  the  constitutional  tie  which  united  it  to  Great  Britain  : — 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  of  light  and  leading  will  resist  this  destructive 
doctrine ;  the  strength  of  this  nation  depends  on  the  unity  of  feeling  which  should 
pervade  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  widespread  dependencies.  Tlie  first  duty  of  an 
English  Minister  should  be  to  consolidate  that  co-operation  which  renders  irresistible  a 
coniuiunity  educated  as  our  own  in  an  equal  love  of  liberty  and  law." 
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There  Avere  some  who  even  challeDged  "the  expediency  of  the  Imperial 
charactei'  of  this  realm."  If  thej'  were  allowed  to  replace  the  present 
Ministry  the  power  of  England  and  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be 
threatened.  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote  was  left  to  defend  the  financial  jiolicy 
of  the  Government :  and  he  did  it  by  contrasting  Ms  debts  and  deficiencies 
with  the  debts  and  deficiencies  which  would  have  arisen  if  they  had 
embarked  on  one  big  war  instead  of  a  number  of  little  ones  :  "the  war 
into  which,  but  for  a  decided  policy,  Ave  should  have  been  drawn  would 
have  been  more  burdensome  both  to  the  taxpayer  of  oiu*  day  and  to 
posterity." 

On  the  11th  of  March  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  their 
addresses  to  the  electors  of  Xorth-East  Lancashire  and  of  Midlothian. 
Mr.     Gladstone's    address    is    buoyant    enough.      After    rejoicing    at    the 

dissolution,  though  condemning  the  sudden  interruption  of 

Mr.  Gladstones     the    Session    as    a    striking     departure     from     established 

Election  Address,   practice,    he    touches    upon    the    Prime    Minister's     "  dark 

alhisions    to    tlie   repeal  of    the   Union    and    the    abandon- 
ment of  the  Colonies  "  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  those  who  endangered  the  Union  ^rith  Ireland  Tvere  the  party  that 
maintained  there  an  alien  Church,  an  unjust  land  law,  and  franchises  inferior  to  our 
own :  and  the  true  supporters  of  the  Union  are  those  who  firmly  uphold  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament,  but  exercise  that  authority  to  bind  the  three  na.tions  by  the 
indissoluble  tie  of  liberal  and  equal  laws. 

"As  to  the  Colonies,  Liberal  Administrations  set  free  their  trade  with  all  the  world, 
gave  them  popular  and  responsible  government,  undertook  to  defend  Canada  with  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Empire,  and  organised  the  great  scheme  for  uniting  the  several 
settlements  of  British  North  America  into  one  Dominion  ;  to  which,  when  we  quitted 
office  in  l!:!66,  it  only  remained  for  our  successors  ro  ask  the  ready  assent  of  Parliament. 
It  is  by  these  measures  that  the  Colonies  have  been  bound  in  atfectiou  to  the  Empire; 
and  the  authors  of  them  can  afford  to  smile  at  baseless  insinuations." 

But  the  true  purpose  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "baseless  insinuations"  Avas 
to  hide  the  effect  of  his  own  acts.  "  To  these  I  will  now  begin  to  draw 
your  attention.  "With  threescore  years  and  ten  upon  my  head  I  feel  the 
irkscm.*ness  of  the  task.  But  in  such  a  crisis  no  man  should  shrink 
from  calls  which  his  duty  may  make  and  his  strength  allow."'  At  home 
Ministers  had  neglected  legislation,  and  aggravated  public  distress  by 
giving  continued  shocks  to  that  sense  of  security  which  is  the  life  of  en- 
terprise. The  augmentation  of  public  expenditure,  the  series  of  deficits, 
the  sacrifice   of  the  new  Sinking  Fiuid,   were  all  noted  in  turn. 

In  questions  of  foreign  policy  Lord  Hartington  had  concerned  himself 
with  material  results :  lie  had  been  more  anxious  to  jirove  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  failed  in  his  intentions  than  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
intentions  had  been  Avroug.  "The  ascendauey  of  Enghiud  has  been 
churned  in  circulars  but  surrendered  in  secret  Conventions."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone i)ut  the  wliole  controversy  on  a  different  and  a  liigher  level  by 
contrasting  Tory  pretensions  with  Liberal  aspirations  :  "The  word 
Ascendancy,  gentlemen,  is  best  known  to  us  by  its  baneful  connection 
•Nvith  the  history  of  Irclaiul."  How  far  the  Government  had  justified  their 
fco-called  ascendancy  should  be  judged  from  their  record  :— 

"Aljroad  they  have  strained,  if  they  have  not  endangered,   the  PrcrogaUvc    by  gross 
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misuse;*  have  weakened  the  Empire  by  needless  wars,  unprofitable  extensions,  and  unwise 
engagements;  and  liave  dishonoured  it  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  fllfliing  tlie  island  of 
Cyprus  from  the  Porte  under  a  treaty  clandestinely  concluded  in  ricAMUon  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  which  formed  part  of  the  international  law  of  Christendom. 

"If  we  turn  fi-om  considerations  of  principle  to  material  results,  they  have  aggrand- 
ised Russia,  lured  Turkey  on  to  her  dismenibei"ment,  if  not  to  her  ruin,  replaced  the 
Christian  population  of  Macedonia  under  a  debasing  yoke,  and  loaded  India  with  the 
costs  and  dangers  of  a  prolonged  and  unjustifiable  war." 

In  reply  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  lie  would  "assert  the  coequal  rights 
of  independent  and  allied  Powers."  Yet  influence  rigliteouslj^  exercised 
was  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition  for  a  nation : — 

"There  is,  indeed,  an  ascendancy  in  European  Councils  to  which  Great  Britain  might 
reasonably  aspire,  by  steadily  sustaining  the  character  of  a  Power,  no  less  just  than 
strong,  attached  to  libertj'  and  law,  jealous  of  peace,  and  therefore  opposed  to  intrigue 
and  aggrandisement  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come;  jealous  of  honour,  and  there- 
fore averse  to  the  clandestine  engagements  which  have  marked  our  two  latest  years." 

Before  the  Session  closed,  the  Tory  Government  had  to   wind    up   its 

accounts  in  a  Budget  (March  11th)  which — though  every  asset  was  dragged 

to  light  and  every  deficit  underestimated  or  denied — still 

Financial  Results  I'ead    verj^    much    like    a    statement     of     liquidation.      A 

of  the  Govern-     summary     can     give     no     idea     of     the     complication      of 

ments    o  cy.     accounts.      But    no    amount    of    financial    juggling    could 

conceal    a    large    deficit    in    the  revenue,  which  had   been 

estimated   at   £83,0.55,000,   but    only    realised    £80,860,000.     The    expenditure 

had  been  estimated  at  £81,153,000.    But  this  did  not  include  the   charges 

for  the  occupation  of  the  Transvaal  and  other  excesses  in  South  Africa, 

which    created    a    deficit  of   about    £5,000,00D.-     Nor    was  this   the   worst. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  on  his  hands  exchequer  bonds  and 

other    unfunded    debt    to    the    extent    of    about    £30,000,000.      He    hoped 

for  a  return  of  the  loan  of  £2,000,000  to  India,  and  a  contribution  from 

South  Africa  to  the  expense  of  the  Zulu  War. 

Mr.   Gladstone  did  not  welcome  the  policy  of    exacting    Imperial    con- 
tributions for  unnecessary  excesses.     On  the  following  night,  March  12th, 
he  strongly  suiDported  a  motion   of   Mr.   FaAvcett,   that   it 
Mr.  Gladstone's    was    unjust   to    defray  out  of   the  revenues  of    India   the 
Criticisms,        whole    of    the    expenses    of   the    Afghan  War,    The    main 
I'esult   was    clear.    The    Chancellor  of  the    Exchequer   was 
forced  to  confess  that,  after  six  years  of  Tory  government,  the  Funded 
Debt  had  decreased  only  from  £723,514,000  to  £710,490,000 ;  the  Terminable 
Annuities  from   £51,290,000  to  £38,200,000;    while  the  Unfunded  Debt  had 
increased  from  £1,479,000  to  £30,855,000— leaving  a  net  increase  of  £208,000. 
The  new  Siiaking  Fund  was  absorbed  by  the  Government  which  created 
it— an  act  of  financial  infanticide  whicli  Mr.   Gladstone  treated  at   length 
a  few  days  later  in  one  of  his  Midlothian  speeches.t    The  Government  in 
its   desperation  had  even  taken  credit  to  itself  for  the  automatic   action 
of    the  Terminable    Annuities— that   is    to    say,  for    a  jjrocess  completely 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  Government. 

•  Cf.  the  famous  letters  of  "Verax"to  i\m  Manchester  Examiner  and  Timeft,  in  which 
Lord  Bcaconsneld's  attempt  to  make  the  Queen  an  autocrat  .and  the  House  of  Commons  a 
mere  registering  body  was  exposed  with  great  ability. 

t  Speech  at  Stow,  March  20th,  ISSO. 
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Ou  the  IGth  of  March  the  ex-Preinier  left  King's  Cross  to  enter  upon 
his    second    Midlothian    campaign.      It    is    difficult,    if   not   imijossible,    to 
give    any    adequate    idea    of   the    enthusiasm    with    which    Mr.    Gladstone 
could  infect    audiences    of   phlegmatic    Englishmen   and   more    phlegmatic 
Scotchmen.      Yet  it  woidd  be  absurd  to  approach  the  second  Midlothian 
campaign    without    making    some    attempt.      Fortunately    a    living    and 
moving    jjicture    has    been    drawn    of    Mr.    Gladstone    the    orator    in    the 
March  of  this  year.     On  the  12th  a  meeting  was  held  in  Marylebone,  the 
constituency  of  which  he  was  an  elector.     The  Londoners  had  been  not 
a  little  stirred  by  the  latest  Ministerial  fiasco— a   London 
Water  Bill  ;    and  even  in  the   metropolis   the   Government    The  Marylelsone 
was  tottering    to    its    fall.      The    occasion    was    not    to    be    Meeting,  March, 
forgotten    by  anyone  who   had    fought    his  way  into   the  ^^^^' 

hall.      First    came    the    rush    and    the    crush    and    the    re- 
sistless   sweep    onwards ;     then     an     hour    listening    to     local    nobodies. 

"At  last  there  was  a  cheer  and  a  huge  commotion.  By  mysterioTis 
magic  a  lane  was  formed,  up  which,  craning  my  neck,  I  saw  advancing 
a  pale-faced,  slim  figure,  with  the  head  of  age  and  a  rapt  intense  gaze, 
struggling  forward  to  the  platform,  followed  by  a  simply  clothed  woman, 
wdio  busies  herself  in  warding  off  the  hands  of  enthusiasts  eager  to 
touch  him,   or  pat  his  back,   or  help  him  forward. 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Gladstone,  with  the  soft  face,  high-coloured  as  a  girl's, 
and  tremulous  mouth ;  intent  on  one  thing  only  in  this  life — her 
husband.  They  step  up  to  the  platform  by  a  reporter's  stool.  A  dozen 
willing  hands  would  aid  him,  but  it  is  hers  which  grasps  his  ankle  to 
steady  him,  lest  in  his  eagerness  he  slip.  He  does  not  sit  down,  but 
exchanges  a  few  ra]3id  words  with  the  chairman.  She  begs  a  seat 
immediately  behind  him.  Forth  he  stands  and  begins  at  once :  '  Mr. 
Chairman.'  She  pulls  at  his  overcoat,  and  one  sleeve  comes  free.  Im- 
patiently he  stops  while  she  tugs  at  the  other  sleeve,  and  the  coat  has 
scarcely  gone  from  him  ere  he  is  flourishing  in  our  faces  the  free  hand  : 
'  Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-electors  of  Marrilhone,'  for 
so  he  called  our  parish,  doubtlessly  designedly.  Never  "Fellow-Electors 
shall  I,  an  unenthusiastic  non-party  man,  forgot  those  °^  Marriibone." 
tones.  Surrendering  myself  to  the  prevalent  sentiment, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  someone  had  touched  the  stop  of  a  mysterious 
organ  that  searched  us  through  and  through.  Two  more  sentences  and 
Ave  were  fairly  launched  upon  a  sea  of  passion,  regardless  of  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  who  sat  behind  placidly  folding  her  husband's  overcoat.  In 
that  torrent  of  passion  the  petty  politics  of  the  hour  figured  as  huge 
first  principles,  and  the  opinions  of  the  people  became  as  the  edicts  of 
eternity.  As  it  went  on  we  became  persuaded  that  the  Government, 
whose  resignation  was  then  impending,  weie  the  most  incompetent  set 
of  reprobates  that  an  angry  Heaven  had  ever  sent  to  curse  a  country. 
It  grew  upon  us  n.3  a  marvel  why  we  had  not  seen  this  eai^lier.  Why 
we  had  lived  under  such  diabolical  ineptitude  astounded  us  with  a  sense 
of  shame ;  and  ever  and  again  was  rolled  out  our  patent  of  nobility, 
'Fellow-electors  of  Marrilbone,'  until  we  became  enlarged,  quickened, 
glorified  by  our  fraternity. 

"  Oh  the  graces  of  that  speech  I  '  Gentlemen,  this  has  been  a  liquid, 
aqueous  Government.    You  remember  what  it  came  in  upon  ?,'    '  Beer ! '  we 
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shouted,  and  the  orator  bowed  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  smiling  consent. 
'  And  you  see  Avhat  it  is  going  out  upon  ?  '  '  Watei' ! '  we  yelled,  remember- 
ing Mr.  Cross's  Bill  ;  and  again  he  bowed  in  acciuiescence,  like  a  conjurer 
who  acknowledges  the  applause  that  greets  the  production  from  the 
breast-pocket  of  one  of  the  audience  of  the  watch  previously  fired  from 
a  blunderbuss.  In  next  day's  newspaper  this  passage  read  :  '  Gentlemen, 
this  has  been  a  liquid  Government;  it  came  in  on  beer  and  will  go  out 
on  water.'  Gladstone  never  said  that :  it  is  but  a  miserable  paraphrase 
of  what  was  said— of  what  we  said.  All  through  a  speech  of  long  tortuous 
sentences  he  endowed  us  with  a  faculty  of  apprehension  we  did  not  know 
we  possessed.  And  then  the  peroration  :  '  You  are  shortly  to  pronounce 
your  verdict,  you  and  the  people  of  these  isles ;  and  whatever  that 
verdict  be,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  the  true  one,  I  trust  it  will  be  clear.'  We 
leaped  to  ovir  feet  and  cheered ;  decidedly  wo  should  make  it  clear.  '  I 
trust  it  will  be  emphatic'  We  waved  our  sticks  and  hats  in  emphasis. 
*I  trust  it  will  be  decisive,  and  that  it  will  ring'  (here,  with  a  swing 
of  the  arm  clear  round  his  neck,  and  a  superb  uplifting  of  the  whole 
fi^ame,  he  sent  his  trumpet  voice  into  every  cranny  of  the  hall  till  it 
rang  again)  '  from  John  o'  Groats  to  the  Land's  End,'  and  a  frantic  mass 
of  humanity  roared  themselves  hoarse  for  a  full  two  minutes.  When 
I  stood  in  tlie  free  air  outside  once  more,  it  seemed  somewhat  unreasoning, 
all  this  ecstasy ;  clearly  I  had  been  Gladstonised ;  and  I  voted  for  him 
at  that  election."  * 

It  was  remarked  afterwards  that  every  station  on  the  way  north  at 
which  there  was  a  stoppage  long  enough  to  give  time  for  the  delivery 
of  a  speech — at  Grantham,  York,  Newcastle-ui^on-Tj-ne,  and  Berwick — 
the  Liberals  gained  a  seat. 

The  second  Midlothian  campaign  began  on  March  17th,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  in  the  Edinburgh  Music  Hall.  It  concluded  with  his 
speech  at  West  Calder  on  April  2nd.  Sijeeches  were  also  made  at  Edinburgh, 
Corstophine,  Katlio,  Davidson's  Mains,  Dalkeitli^  Juniper  Green,  Balerno, 
Penicuik,  Loanhead,  and  other  places. 

The    opening    speech  at    Edinburgh  will    long  be  preserved    as  one  of 

the  noblest  orations  in  the  English  language.     It  begins  with  a  reference 

to  the   im]iro])riety  of    the  dissolution ;    but  on  that  head 

The  Edinburgb    he  will  not  dilate,  because,  speaking  in  the  Scottish  capital. 

Speech.  \^q    ig    anxious    to   go    straight    to    the    vei'y  heart  of  the 

matter,  "and,  ainidst  the  crowd  of  topics  that  rush  upon 

the  mind,"   to  touch  upon  those  most  intimately  connected  with  the  great 

issue,   upon    the   condition,   strength,  and   honour   of  the  Empire  and  the 

duty  owed  it  by  its  citizens." 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  on  tlie  occasion  of  a  General  Election,  it  is  attempted 
by  the  leaders  who  are  in  power,  and  especially  by  the  very  eminent  and  distinj^uished 
man  who  is  the  heart  and  soul  and  life  and  centre  of  the  Government,  to  have  this 
great  cause  tried,  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  Government,  but  upon  the  merits  of 
tlie  Opposition.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  that  kind  before.  I  have  always 
found  that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  business  of  the  Opposition  to  cliallenge  and 
criticise  the  Government,  and  of  the  country  to  try  the  criticisms.  But  the  Government 
appear  to  think   that  that  jirocess  had   better   be  reversed,   and    amonp;    the   long    list  of 

•See  the  article  by  Rlr.  W.  L.  Watson  in  the  Ovilook,  May  28th,  1893. 
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innovations  which  they  have  introduced,  perhaps  the  latest  is  this,  that  it  is  to  be  the 
demerits  of  the  Opposition,  not  the  merits  of  the  Government,  which  the  country  is 
invited  to  try." 

The  trick  of  putting  the  besiegers  into  the  position  of  defenders 
was  not  likely  to  impose  upon  an  old  campaigner.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  allow  one  slander  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  It  had  been  alleged 
that  if  the  Liberals  were  to  return  to  power,  they  would  pi^omptly  make 
an  end  of  all  the  engagements  into  which  the  Beaconsfield  Government 
had  entered,  and  would  relieve  the  country  of  the  consequences  of  a 
policy  they  had  opposed  and  deplored  at  the  expense  of  its  honour  and 
good  faith. 

"Gentlemen,  a   more  baseless  fiction  never  was  conceived  in  the  bi-ain   of  man,    for  I 
suppose  it  was    conceived    in  the   brain— I  do   not  know  that    there    is  any  other    organ 
that  is  capable   of  it— and  never  was  imputed  in  words  by  his  tongue 
or  by  his  faculty  of  speech.     "We  have  no  power,  gentlemen,  to  relieve 
you  from  engagements   of  honour  and  good  faith  entered   into  by   the     Fnrei^  Policv 
present  Government  through  a  summary  process.     However  we  may  dis- 
approve them,  however  we  may  deplore  them,  however  we  have  striven 
to  point  out — not  to  you,  for  you  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  yet,    but  to  tliat  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  been  perfectly  deaf  to  our  arguments — however  we 
may   have   striven  to    point  out    to    them    the    mischiefs  and  the   dangers   of    the  course 
they  were  pursuing,    we  must  take  the  consequences  ;    the  country  must  take  the  conse- 
quences.     Prudence,  care,   diligence,    may  do   much  in  the  course   of  time ;    but   whatever 
good  faith  requires  must  be  accepted  and  fulfilled." 

Another  allegation  which  was  abroad  and  had  to  be  dealt  Avitli  Avas 
of  a  slightly  different  character.  It  was  said  that  if  the  Liberals 
came  into  power  the  Manchester  School  was  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
country  : — 

"I  will  endeavour  to  tell  you  a  portion  of  the  truth  upon  that  subject.  What  is  called 
the  Manchester  School  has  never  ruled  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country — never  during  a 
Conservative  Government,  and  never  especially  during  a  Liberal 
Government.  Do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  speak  of  what  is  called  jhe  Liberals  not  a 
tlie  Manchester  School,  or  sometimes  the  Peace  party,  as  if  I  were  Peace-at-any-Irice 
about  to  cast  disrespect  upon  them.     Gentlemen,   I  respect  them  even  Party, 

in  what  I  think  to  be  their  great  and  serious  error.  I  think  it  is,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  like  many  errors  in  our  mixed  condition.  It  is  not  only  a  respectable,  it 
is  even  a  noble  error.  Abhorring  all  selfishness  of  policy,  friendly  to  freedom  in  every 
country  of  the  earth,  attached  to  the  modes  of  reason,  and  detesting  the  ways  of  force, 
lliis  Manchester  School— this  Peace  partj'— has  sprung  prematurely  to  the  conclusion  that 
wars  may  be  considered  as  having  closed  their  melancholy  and  miserable  history,  and 
tliat  the  aff'airs  of  the  world  may  henceforth  be  conducted  by  methods  more  adapted  to 
tlie  dignity  of  man,  more  suited  both  to  his  strengtli  and  to  his  weakness,  less  likely  to 
lead  him  out  of  the  ways  of  duty,  to  stimulate  his  evil  passions,  to  make  him  guilty  before 
God  of  inflicting  misery  on  his  fellow-creatures.  But,  gentlemen,  no  Government  of  this 
country  could  ever  accede  to  the  management  and  control  of  affairs  without  finding  that 
that  dream  of  a  Paradise  upon  earth  was  rudely  dispelled  by  the  shock  of  experience. 
However  we  may  detest  war,  and  you  cannot  detest  it  too  much — there  is  no  war,  except 
one,  the  war  for  liberty — that  does  not  contain  in  it  elements  of  corruption,  as  well  as  of 
misery,  that  are  deplorable  to  recollect  and  to  consider ;  but  however  deplorable  they  may 
be,  they  are  among  the  necessities  of  our  condition;  and  there  are  times  when  justice, 
when  faith,  when  the  welfare  of  mankind,  require  a  man  not  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  undertaking  them." 

But  what   had  the   Beaconsfield  Government  done?     They  had   asked 
for    six    millions,   in    order    to    maintain    the    integrity    and   independence 
20 
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of  the  Ottomau  Empire.  And  %Yhat  had  been  the  result  of  their  policy  ? 
Why,  the  Sultan  had  neither  integrity  nor  independence.  He  ^vas  liable 
to  interference  at  any  point  from  every  Power  which  had  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  With  honest  and  pardonable  pride,  the  great  orator 
reminded  his  audience  of  a  classic  saying  : — 

'•  You  may  remember,  gentlemen,  that  three  or  four  years  ago,  utter  scorn  was  pourert 
upon    what   was  called  the  '  bag-and-baggage  policy."     Are  you  aware  that  that   '  bag-and- 

basgage  policy '  is  at  this  moment   the  absolute    basis  upon  which  are 

The  Baff-and-        i-egulated  the  Avhole  of  the  civil  state  of  things  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Eastern 

Bag-gage  Policy.     Roumelia  ?     A^'hat  that  policy  asked  was  that  every  Turkish  authority 

should  be  maixhed  out  of  Bulgaria :  and  every  Turkish  authority  has. 
gone  out  of  Bulgaria.  There  is  not  a  Turk  at  this  moment  who,  as  a  Turk,  holds  office 
under  the  Sultan  either  in  Bulgaria  or  in  Southern  Bulgaria,  now  called  Eastern  Roumelia. 
No,  not  one!  The  despised  'bag-and-baggage  policy'  is  at  this  moment  the  law  of  Europe. 
And  this  is  the  result  of  it ;  and  it  is  for  that,  gentlemen,  that  the  humble  individuat 
who  stands  before  you  was  held  up  and  reviled  as  a  visionary,  an  enthusiast,  or  a  verbose, 
I  forget  what,  although  I  believe  myself  that  there  was  not  much  verbosity  in  that  particular 
phrase.  It  appeared  to  me  the  people  of  England  understood  it  well.  Xay,  more,  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  even  seemed  to  have  understood  it.  and  found  that  the  state  of  things 
it  recommended  was  a  state  of  things  which  had  become  irresistible,  and  which  now,  thank 
God,  is  irreversibly  established  in  those  once  unhappy  provinces." 

The  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  it  was  said,  had  the  backing 
of  several  foreign  Powers,   more  particularly  of  Austiia  :— 

"Did  you  read  in  the  London  papers  within  the  last  few  weeks  an  account  of  the  energetic 

supportwhich  they  derive  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria?    Did  you  see  that  the  Emperor 

of  Austria  sent  for  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  told 

An  Indictment        Sir  Henry  Elliot  what  a  pestilent  person  he   considered  a    certain    Mr. 

of  Austria.  Gladstone,   as    a  man  that    did    not    approve    of    the    foreign    policy    of 

Austria,  and  how  anxious  he  was— so  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
condescendingly  pleased  to  say— that  you  should  all  of  you  give  your  votes  in  a  way  to 
maintain  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield?"' 

Mr,  Gladstone's  reply  has  a  totich  of  Palmerstonian  audacity.  "VSTiat 
was  the  value  of  an  Austrian  testimonial  to  British  foreign  policy?  He 
wished  to  raise  no  question  of  internal  politics— he  heartily  wished  Austria 
Avell  in  her  honest  attempts  to  confront  domestic  difticulties.  But  Avhat 
had  been  Austria's  foreign  policy  ? 

"  Austria  has  been  the  steady,  unflinching  foe  of  freedom  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
Austria  trampled  Italy  underfoot:  Austria  resisted  the  unity  of  Germany;  Austria  did 
all  she  could  to  prevent  the  creation  of  Belgium :  Austria  never  lifted  a  finger  for  the 
regeneration  and  constitution  of  Greece.  There  is  not  a  spot  upon  the  whole  map  where 
vou  can  lay  your  finger  and  say,  '  There  Austria  did  good."  I  >peak.  of  course,  of  its  general 
ipolicv;  I  speak  of  its  general  tendency.  I  do  not  abandon  the  hope  of  improvement 
in  the  future,  but  we  must  look  to  the  past  and  to  the  present  for  the  guidance  of  our 
judgment  at  this  moment;  and  in  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Austria  resisted  the  extension 
of  freedom,  and  did  not  promote  it.  And  therefore  I  say,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  an 
Austrian  spirit  to  inspire  the  counsels  of  this  country,  in  Heavens  name  take  the  Emperors 
counsel  and  advice." 

The  Prime  Minister  liad  charged  the  Liberals  Avith  being  the  cause  of 
tlie  difliculties  with  which   the    Government    was    siu-rounded,    Mr.   Glad- 
stone pointed  out  at  Corstorphine  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 

South  Africa.       had  omitted  to  blame  his  ojjponents  for  creating  difficulties- 

in  Africa,  tliough  in  Africa  "he  has  contrived,  without,  as  far 

as    I    am    able    to  judge,   the  smallest  necessity   or   excuse,  to  spend  five 

uiillious  of  your  money  in  invading  a  people  [tlie  Zulus]  Avho  had  done 
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him  no  wrong  ;  and  noAV  lie  is  obliged  to  spend  moj-e  of  your  money  in 
establisliing  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Queen  over  a  eomxnunity  Protestant 
in  rehgion,  Hollanders  in  origin,  vigorous  and  obstinate  and  tenacious 
in  character,  even  as  Ave  are  ourselves— namely,  the  Dtitchmen  of  the 
Transvaal."'  * 

The    Avar    in    Afghanistan    claimed    a    larger    sliare    of   attention.    Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  of    it    at  Penicuik   as  "  that  most   unhappy,  mischievous, 
and  guilty  Avar  Avhich  has  gone  through  its  first  campaign 
and  its  second  campaign,  and  is  now  apparently  to   pass      Afghanistan, 
through   its  third    campaign."    He    examined   it   from    the 
IDoint  of  vieAV  of  right,   of  glory,  and    of    expediency.     It    will    suffice    to 
folloAv  him  in  that  jDart  of  the  indictment  to  Avliicli  the  first   and  most 
commanding  place  Avas  assigned  : — 

"I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  what  you  think  of  that  war  in  poini,  of  right.  "We  made 
a  treaty  in  1857  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  in  which  we  bound  ourselves  not  to 
enforce  upon  him  the  presence  of  a  European  Resident.  And  why,  gentlemen,  was  it 
that  the  Afghans  were  so  jealous  of  the  presence  of  a  European  Resident,  which  we 
think  innocent  enough?  Because  they  were  conversant  with  our  practice  in  India,  and 
because  they  knew  that  in  India,  wherever  a  European  Resident  was  established,  he  was 
not  a  mere  Ambassador,  but  became  the  instrument  through  which  the  independence  of 
the  State  was  destroyed,  and  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over  it  established. 
AVhatever  the  Afghans  may  be,  they  are  freemen  like  you ;  they  value  their  freedom 
as  you  do ;  they  gave  their  lives  for  their  freedom  as  you  Avould  give  your  lives  for  yours. 
And  though  we  should  have  been  verj'  glad  if  they  had  been  willing  to  receive  a  European 
Resident,  I,  for  my  part,  think  that  it  was  a  most  guilty  act,  as  well  as  a  breach  of  faith, 
to  force  it  upon  them,  more  especially  when  we  had  it  in  our  power,  with  their  perfect 
goodwill,  to  secure,  as  we  did  secure,  every  practical  purpose  of  communication,  by  send- 
ing to  them  loyal,  intelligent,  faithful  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
brethren  in  religion  to  the  Afghans,  able  to  acquire  their  confidence,  and  carrying  with 
them  none  of  the  apprehensions  that  attended  the  arrival  of  a  European  Resident.  .  .  . 
Is  it  right,  or  is  it  not  right,  that  the  government  of  a  country  which  calls  itself 
Christian,  and  believes  itself  civilised,  should  be  carried  on  upon  principles  like  these  ? 
It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  decide.  The  whole  matter  has  now  come  into  your  hands. 
It  is  no  longer  by  Ministers ;  it  is  no  longer  by  the  Parliament— that,  I  believe,  was 
dissolved  this  afternoon— that  these  things  will  be  done.  Your  approval  is  to  be  signified 
by  your  votes  for  the  members  of  the  majority— asking  to  be  again  returned  to  Pai'liament. 
Your  condemnation  is  to  be  signified  by  your  returning  men  who  have  been  in  opposition 
to  that  majority.     So  much,  gentlemen,  for  right."  t 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  second,  as  in  his  first,  Mid- 
lothian campaign  let  the  stress  of  his  appeal  to  the  country  fall  upon 
Foreign  Policy.  But  he  did  not  forget  home  politics.  To  the  all-embracing 
subject  of  finance  he  devoted  much  time  and  energy,  i-emembering,  and 
reminding  his  hearers,  that  it  Avas  "  in  a  A^ei-y  great  degree  upon  that 
ground"  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  "overcame  the  Liberal  Government  and 
came  in  AA'ith  his  folloAA'ers,  of  Avhom  I  Avas  one,  in  the  month  of  September, 
1841,  with  a  majority  of  eighty  or  ninety  at  his  back." 
Nor  AA'ere  social  and  economic  qviestions  altogether  neglected.  Questions  of  Home 
Upon  Local  Option,  upon  the  groAving  of  straAvberries,  uj)on  Policy, 

the    lavA"    of    hypothec,    upon   peasant   proprietoi-ship    and 
the    fall   in  the  price  of  AAdieat   he   had  instructive  suggestions   to  make 
and    opinions    to    offer.      His    treatment  of  the  jelations   of  landlord  and 

*  Corstorphine,  March  18th,  1880. 

t  Speech  at  Penicuik,  March  21lh,  1880. 
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tenant  in  Great  Britain  marks  a  distinct  advance  on  the  position  wliich 
he  had  taken  up  in  the  campaign  preceding  his  first  Ministry : — 

"Gentlemen,  I  value  freedom  of  contract  very  much,  but  in  my  opinion  it  should  be 
a  real  freedom— it  should  be  between    parties  who  meet  upon  a  footing  of  equality.    It 
would  be  very  absurd  if  you  provided  by  law  that  the  hosier  must  sell 
X?     T  ii         ^^®  '''  P'^i^  of  gloves  at  a  certain  price.     And  why?    Because  when  I  go 
Farmer^^  into  his  shop  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  he  meets  me  substantially  upon  a 

footing  of  equality.  But  where  the  parties  do  not  meet  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  there  the  question  of  interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract 
is  one  of  pure  policy  and  expediency.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  position  of  the  farmer 
is  one  of  real  equality  of  footing  with  the  landlord  in  regard  to  tliis  question  of  the  Game- 
laws.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for,  and  I  know  no  suflficient  argu- 
ment against,  investing  the  tenant  with  a  right  over  the  ground  game,  which  right  shall 
be  inalienable,  and  which  he  shall  not  be  competent  to  part  with." 

The  Midlothian  orations,  and  especially  those  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh, Dalkeith,  and  West  Calder,  are  still  worthy  of  the  "  revei'ential 
contemplation"  of  every  Englishman.  It  is,  alas,  impossible  to  invest 
them  Avith  their  proper  environment,  the  voice,  the  action,  the  crowds 
now  roaring  applause,  now  hushed  in  silence,  always  responsive  to  the 
enchanter's  hand  and  voice.  Sometimes  we  catch  faint  glimpses  of  the 
enthusiasm  from  the  bare  wording  of  the  speech.  Take,  for  example, 
the  opening  sentences  of  the  Dalkeith  speech,  in  which  he  reminded 
the  electors  of  the  note  of  confidence  which  he  had  struck  in  the  first 
campaign  : — 

"Now,  gentlemen,  nothing  has  happened  during  those  three  months,  I  hope,  to  change 

your  minds.      Nothing,   I  assure  you,  has  occurred  to  alter  mine.     When  I  was  here  in 

November    and  December,   my  heart    beat    high    with  expectation  that 

_.     ^    ,    ...  •       Scotland  would  discharge  her  dutv  when  the  moment  came,  and  would 
TliG  Dalksitli 

Sneech  discharge  it  in  such  a  naanner  that  the  sound  of  it  should  ring  through 

England  and  the  world.    I  have  that  conviction  now;   and  what  I  think 

of  Scotland  in  general,  I  believe  of  Midlothian  in  particular.    Nor  does 

a  doubt  creep  into  my  mind  of  the  issue  of  this  individual  contest.    Gentlemen,  wlien  I 

urge  you  to  exertion,  I  hope  that  I  practise  what  I  preach,  and  I  hope  you  will  think  that 

that  disposition  to  practise  is  found  in  the  members  of  my  family.    I  do  not  now  speak  of 

my  wife,  than  whom  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  has  a  more  untiring  devotion  either  to 

the  private  interest  or  to  the  public  cause.    But  I  speak  also,  gentlemen— I  hope  you  will 

forgive  me  for  a  moment— I  speak  also  of  my  sons.    As  I  am  contending  in  Scotland,  so 

thej'    are    contending    in  England.     Our  name  has  been  chosen  as    the    symbol    and    the 

rallying-point  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  three  counties  in  this  country ;    and   in  each  of  the 

three,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  appear,  not  in  virtue  of  any  self-seeking  intrigue, 

not  in  virtue  of  any  gratuitous  intrusion,  but  in  answer  to  the  unanimous  call  of  the  Liberal 

party,   which   has    conferred    upon    us,    upon    us    three,   this    remarkable    honour,    and  in 

particular,    in    answer  to  the  call  of  the  united  Liberal  partj'  in  the  metropolitan  county 

of  I'^ngland,  which  has  invited  my  Ix'loved  youngest  son  to  be  the  champion  of  the  cause, 

and  I  tliink,  gentlemen,  tJiat  they  were  led   into  that  cause,   so  honourable  to  them — so 

lionourable,   I    think,   to    us    all — because    they    were    infected    by    the  example  that  you 

liad   set." 

jMr.  Gladstone's  last  speech,  at  West  Calder,  was  delivered  on  the  2nd 
of  Ai)ril,  when  the  first  instalment  of  election  results  liad  arrived.  With 
this  the  great  leader  closed  his  cami)aign,  and  stood  aside  to  watch 
with  silent  triumph  the  constituencies  as  they  piled  up  verdict  on  verdict 
against  the;  IJeaconsiicld  Administration. 

i3ut    Mr.    Gladstone's    candidature    was     not    confined    to    Midlothian. 
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Altlioiigli  "when  npiiioaelied  liy  the  Liberals  of  various  large  boroughs  he 
had  declared,    "  My   selection   of   a  constituency  is    in    the    hands   of    the 
Lil)eial    ^Vhip    in    Parliament,"    the    Leeds    Liberals    had 
Adopted  by  the      unanimously    adopted    him,     and    they    persisted    without 
Leeds  Liberals.       lecelving      the     smallest     encouragement.      Early    -in     1878 
they  had  a])pointed  a  deputation  to  inform  him  that  they 
intended   to  return    him  as  their  rei^resentative  at   the  General  Election. 
They  asked  for  no  answer  :  it  was  an  xdtimatum.    And  Avhen  Mr.  Gladstone, 
acting    on   advice,  decided    to    stand   for    Midlothian,   the    Leeds  Liberals 
were    rather    confirmed    in    their    decision  ;    hoping,    perhaps,    that    they 
might    be    as  fortunate    in    the    election    of  1880   as    Greenwich   had  been 
in  that   of   1868.      JMr.   Gladstone  held  absolutely  no    communication  with 
Leeds,   and  the  local  leaders  Avere  forced  to  make  the  best  of  the  fight. 
Nevertheless,  in    spite   of    the    discouragement   and    difficulty,   which    the 
Tories  turned  to  the  best  account,  he  was  elected  member  for   Leeds  by 
a  majority  of  11,291  over  the  senior  Tory  candidate.      Immediately  after- 
wards he    was  elected  by  a   majority   of    211    over   the    son  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  in  IMidlothian,  the  figures  being — 

Gladstone    1,579 

Dalkeith       1,368 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  was  expected,  decided  to  sit  for  Midlothian,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  aa^Iio  had  been  beaten  in  Middlesex,  Avas  elected  for 
Leeds.  * 

The  Midlothian  poll  was  the  largest  on  record,  and  the  victory  was  a 
seat  gained  for  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  dining  with  Lord  Rose- 
bery  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  when  the  news  of  the  result  came ; 
and  when  they  AAent  out  on  to  the  balcony  the  host  was  at  last  able 
to  give  exf)ression  to  his  delight  and  enthusiasm  :— 

"The  election  is  over  and  I  am  unmuzzled,  and  I,  as  a  Midlothian  man,  can  tell  yon 
that  no  Midlothian  man,  however  old  he  may  be,  or  however  long  he  may  have  to  live, 
will  have  spent  a  prouder  night  than  this.  It  is  a  great  night  for  Midlothian ;  a  great 
night  for  Scotland;  a  great  night  for  our  county  member;  a  great  night  for  Great 
Britain;  ay,  a  great  night  for  the  world.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  this  country  to 
be  chosen  as  the  central  battle  field  of  that  great  contest  that  is  being  waged  at  this 
moment.  In  the  county  of  Midlothian  has  been  fought  not  a  battle  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  or  Liberal  and  Conservative,  but  a  battle  of  Constitutional  Government  and  of 
oppressed  nationalities  throughout  the  world.  And  what  has  been  the  reward  of 
Midlothian  now  that  slie  has  fought  this  battle?  You  have  fought  this  battle  by  and  for 
yourselves,  and  you  are  rewarded  by  having  as  your  county  member  the  foremost  man  of 

^■'  IMr.  Gladstone's  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Leeds  Liberals  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of 
the  Leeds  Liberal  Clul).  Early  in  tlie  October  of  the  following  year,  when  he  visited  Leeds 
to  return  thanks  in  person,  the  Prime  Minister  ottered  a  most  ingenious  apology  to  his 
would-have-bcen  constituents :— "  It  was,  gentlemen,  to  me  a  great  personal  consolation 
and  satisfaction  that  I  was  never  called  upon  from  the  course  of  circumstances  to  exercise 
the  option  between  Leeds  and  Midlothian,  as  my  seat  for  both  was  lost  by  the  acceptance 
of  office  before  the  tinu;  catne  for  doing  so.  i3ut  at  the  same  time,  gentlemen,  I  may 
remind  you  of  what  you  know  as  well  as  I  do— why  I  am  Member  for  Midlothian  and 
not  Member  for  Leeds.  The  citadel  of  Toryism  in  Leeds  is  not  so  very  strong  but  that 
a  moderate  force  miglit  hope-  to  carry  it.  But  that  was  not  the  case  with  reference  to 
the  citadel  of  Toryism  in  Midlothian.  It  frowned  down  upon  the  county  like  that  old 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  from  the  rock  that  overhangs  the  city;  and  the  gallant  men  of  that 
county  invited  nie,  and  [  (lould  not  for  very  shame's  sake  refuse  theii'  invitation,  to  try 
and  scale  the  roclvs  and  ni;ike  our.selves  masters  of  tlie  castle." 
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Great  Britain,  the  greatest  champion  of  liberty  that  now  lives  in  the  world  ;  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  Pitt,  I  will  only  say  now  that  I  trust  Midlothian,  having  saved  herself  by 
her  own   exertions,  will  save   Great  Britain.'' 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  minor  and  contributory  causes  to  account 
for    the    tremendous    Liberal    victory    of    1880  ;     and    of    these    perhaps 

the    most     considerable — as    Mr.     Chamberlain    took    care 

Causes  of  the       to    point    out    in    a    letter    to    the    Times— -was    the    ncAV 

Liberal  Victory,     organisation  popularly   known   as    the  Caucus.    A  marked 

depression  of  trade  likewise  had  its  effect.  But  the 
dominant  cause,  as  everyone  felt,  was  the  unexampled  success  of  the 
agitation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  conducted,  at  first  almost  single- 
handed,  against  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Eastern  policy.  That  agitation  had 
gradually  broadened  into  a  general  attack  upon  the  bellicose  and  extrava- 
gant Jingoism  which  had  involved  the  country  not  only  in  many  perilous 
and  impolitic  engagements,  but  also  in  a  number  of  petty  wars,  unnecessary, 
demoralising,  and  exi)ensive. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1875  had  been  jierfectly  genuine.  The 
Bulgarian  Atrocities  forced  him  back  into  public  life,  but  only  as  an 
independent  and  unofficial  Liberal.  Each  fresh  development,  in  the 
words  of  an  iinfriendly  critic,  saw  Mr.  Gladstone,  restrained  perhaps 
for  a  moment  by  the  cautious  solicitude  of  his  "responsible"  friends, 
recover  himself  and  press  on  "to  keep  ahead  of  his  irresponsible 
admirers."      It  is  not  suggested  that  Lord  Hartington's   position  was  an 

enviable  one.     He  had  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 

Lord  Hartington's    party  in  the  House  of  Co]nmons  in  times  of  depression,  when 

Position.  leadership  was  a  thankless  task.     Elected  as  a  safe  man  at 

a  not  very  enthusiastic  gathering,  he  had  discharged  the 
functions  of  Parliamentary  opposition  in  a  respectable  and  meritorious 
manner.  But  Avhen  the  lighting  days  came,  and  the  battle  was  trans- 
fei'i'ed  from  Parliament  to  the  country,  he  was  completely  overshadowed. 
On  the  Eastern  Question  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  o]jen  his  lips  in  Par- 
liament until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1876.     His  next  step  was  a 

very  important  one.      Its  consequences  were  unmistakable. 
Mr.  Gladstone's.      That  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  and  pointed  them  out  has  not  been 

genei'ally  recognised ;  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  quote  his 
own  words :  "  When  I  Avas  pressed  to  stand  for  Midlothian  (instead  of 
taking  a  quiet  seat  at  Edinburgh)  I  pointed  out  to  Lord  Granville,  whom 
I  always  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  entire  party,  that  my  entering 
into  that  contest  would  force  me  forward  and  change  my  position.  But 
it  Avas  still  Avished  that  I  should  stand,  and  I  agreed."  * 

In  the  Ai)ril  of  1880,  then,  the  position  Avas  tliis.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
I)re-eminence,  not  merely  in  the  Liberal  party  but  in  the  political  Avorld, 
Avas  unparalleled  and  almost  overpoAvering.  The  Hartingtonians,  tAvelve 
months  before  a  formidable  section,  had  shrivelled  into  comparative 
insignificance,   and  recognised  the  ine\'itable. 

The  chronology  of  a  Aveek  may  be  Avoi-tli  recalling.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Beaconsfiehi  had  assured  the  Queen  that  there  Avas  not  the  slightest 
risk  of  a  change  of  go\'ernment ;  and  her  Majesty  Avent  to  Baden  and 
stayed  there  during  the  Elections.      On  April  the  17th,  hoAvever,  she  Avas 

*  Letter  to  Sir  AVemyss  Reid.     V.  Magali,   St.  Raphael,  Feb.  1st,  1S02. 
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again  at  Windsor.  On  that  day  the  Preniiei-  visited  her,  and  only  left  on 
the  19th  to  return  on  the  21st,  after  attending  his  last  Cabinet  meeting. 
MeanAvhile  a  false  rumour  was  circulated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  himself 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  burdens  of  official  life.  On  the  22nd,  in  strict 
conformity  with  constitutional  usage,  her  Majesty  sent  for  Lord  Hartington 


ri,:,tu     .1    I.  i^sann.  Hid  l!uud  street,  W. 
LOnU    HAKTINGTON    (pUKE    OF    DEVOXSHIUe)    IX    THE    EAKLY    'EIGHTIES. 


and  asked  him  to  form  a  Ministry.  Tliere  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
royal  wish  was  urged  with  the  utmost  emphasis.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
the  one  and  only  man  Avho  could  form  a  Ministry  at  that  mojnent ;  and 
the  delay,  however  correct  and  constitutional,  created  much  excite]nent  and 
indignation.  It  has  been  asserted,  very  commonly,  that  Lord  Hartington, 
out  of  "  loyalty "  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  did  not  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry. 
The  assertion  contains  one  ei-ror  of  fact  and  one  of  feeling.  Lord  Hart- 
ington did  not,  nor  was  there  much  reason  why  he  should,  entcrttiin  any 
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feeling    of  loyalty  for    Mr.    Gladstone.      He   was   still  the    Liberal   leader 

in    the    House    of    Commons ;    he    had    only    remained    in    that    position 

because,  at  the  request   of  the  Whips,  who  did  not  like  to 

Lord  Hartin"-ton     change  horses   while   crossing   the  stream,  he  had  not   in- 

and  the  Foraiatioii    sisted    on    resigning  a  post  which  he  knew  to  "have  been 

of  a  Ministry.       practically  vacated   in   the  course  of   the  first  Midlothian 

campaign.    He  is  believed  to  have  represented  to  the  Queen 

that    it   would  be    impossible  for  him  to   form  an   Administration   while 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  commanded  all  that  Avas  militant  and  victorious  in  the 

Liberal  Party,  remained  a  private  member  in  the  terrible  character  of  Free 

Lance  and  Candid  Friend,  like  a  Cromwell  in  the  army  of  an  Essex.    At 

her  Majesty's   bidding.    Lord  Hartington,   that    same    evening,    called    on 

Mr.   Gladstone  and  asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  take  office  in  a 

Hartingtonian  Administration.      The    reply  was    brief    and    discouraging. 

No  amount  of  intrigue — and  Lord  Hartington  "was  no  intriguer — could  have 

formed   a  Liberal  Administration  without  the  victor  of  Midlothian ;    and 

the  victor  chose  to  be"aut  Caesar  aut  nullus." 

On    the   23rd    of   April,    Lord    Hartington    and  Lord  Granville,   having 
visited   the    Queen    together,    returned    to   London    in  the  afternoon  and 
sought    out    Mr.    Gladstone.     They   found    him    "buttoned  to  the   chin." 
The    Cabinet   was    forming    in    his    mind ;    Bradshaw    was    lying    on    the 
table.      Before    dinner-time    the  veteran    statesman  had  kissed    hands    on 
his  appointment  as  First  Lord  of  the    Treasury    and    Chancellor    of   the 
Exchequer.     He  Avas  Frijue  Minister  of  England  for  the  second  time.     In 
five  days  the  Cabinet  was  finally  constituted.     It  was    a    Cabinet   repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  party,  from  the  followers  of  the 
The  New         Duke  of  Argyll  to  those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.     The   Times, 
Administration,     ^yi^ich  had  to  accommodate  itself  with  unusual  rapidity  to 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  consoled  itself  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Radicals  by  the  large  company  of   moderate  men  who   had  been 
included  in  the   Cabinet.      In  their  society  Mr.  Bright  might  be  expected 
to  be  reasonable  in  urging  his  peculiar  A'iews,  "  and  even  the  admission  of 
a  younger  and  more  advanced  Liberal  to  the  circle  need  excite  no  anxiety." 
Outside  the  Cabinet  the  most  important  a]3pointment  by  far  was  that 
of  Lord  Ripou  to  be  Viceroy  of  India.     It  Avas  necessary   that   the    post 
sliould  change    hands  simultaneously    with  the  change    of 
Lord  Ripon  sent     Ministry ;    and  the  Indian  taxpayer    even    more   than   the 
to  India.  consumer    of    fiction    demanded    the    immediate    reversion 

of  Lord  Lytton  from  the  ranks  of  A'illainously  bad 
administrators  to  those  of  mediocre  novelists.  The  guilt  of  the  Afghan 
Wiiv  had  boon  enhanced  by  an  extravagant  outlay;  and  the  extrava- 
gance itself  had  been  aggravated  by  a  scandalous  sui02yressio  veri  on  the 
eve  of  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  sensational  return  to  i^ower  produced  a  great  imiDression 
in  Europe,  and  tlie  French  journals  in  particular  distinguished  themselves 
by  picturesque  sketches  in  whicli  the  warmth  of  colouring  that  attaches 
to  a  personal  monograph  was  acquired  at  the  expense  of  accuracy.  The 
following,  from  the  pcui  of  "  Ignotus,"  appeared  in  t\\Q  Figaro  of  April  21st.! 
It  shows  that  the  development  of  a  Gladstone  myth  was  not  a  monopoly 
of  the  Turkish  Press.* 

*  See  page  02 1. 
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"His  father,  a  Scotchman,  was  a  corn  merchant,  and  afterwards  a  ship-owner  at 
Liverpool.  The  King  knighted  him.  The  son  has  not  inherited  the  title.  He  has  pre- 
ferred to  remain  one  of  the  people.  His  first  Budget  Speech  was  not 
only  applauded  by  the  usual  hear,  hear,  but  also  by  stamping  of  feet.  A  French  Portrait. 
When  in  office  he  is  Conservative  and  %vlth  the  Catholics,  when  in 
opposition  he  is  Liberal  and  is  against  the  Catholics.  In  retirement,  Mr.  Gladstone  leads 
the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer.  He  rises  early  and  is  very  abstemious.  He  chiefly  eats 
fish,  because  the  diet  stimulates  the  brain.  He  takes  two  glasses  of  Bordeaux,  because 
that  wine  is  a  tonic  of  the  cervical  matter.  He  takes  one  glass  of  port,  because  that  is 
the  orator's  wine.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  will  be  seen,  is  logical  even  in  his  modus  vivendi. 
On  Sundays  he  reads  the  lessons  of  the  Presbyterian  rite  at  church.  People  go  fi-om  five 
leagues  to  hear  his  fine  sonorous  voice.  Afterwards  he  puts  on  his  stout  wooden-soled 
boots,  with  nails  as  big  as  those  of  old  church  doors,  takes  his  axe,  and  the  ex-Premier 
becomes  a  wood-cutter." 

With  tlie  exception  of  the  Turkish  Government,  none  was  more  dis- 
composed by  the  change  of  Ministry  in  England  than  tliat  of  Austria. 
A  correspondent  of  tlie  AUgemcine  Zcitung  asserted  that 
after  his  return  from  Midlotliian,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  Feeling  in  Austria, 
granted  him  an  interview,  and  liad  spoken  as  follows : — 
"The  liberated  Slavic  men  should  have  an  opportunity  to  build  up 
a  future  for  themselves,  and  their  territory  must  not  be  annexed  by 
others.  Whosoever  understands  the  meaning  of  the  English  phrase 
'  Hands  off ! '  will  be  able  to  understand  my  line  of  policy.  What  I 
stated  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Qxiestion  and  the  policy  folloAved  by 
Austria,  I  ^vas  in  duty  bound  to  state.  I  am  the  watchful  dog  that 
barks.  A  good  watch-dog  is  bound  to  do  his  duty.  I  do  not  permit 
dust  to  be  thrown  up.  Matters  may  take  another  turn — that  is  possible 
— but  I  repeat,  I  am  the  watchful  dog  that  barks."  Shortly  afterwards  a 
representative  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  waited  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
begged  to  know  whether  he  would  permit  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia 
to  be  joined,  and  whether  he  considered  the  settlement  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  to  be  i)ermanent.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  only  refer  him  to  the 
famous  speech  at  West  Calder  (Xoveiuber  27th,  1879),  in  which  he  had  laid 
it  down,  subject  to  five  limitations,  that  "the  foreign  policy  of  England 
should  always  be  inspired  by  the  love  of  freedom."  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  more  explicit :  though  there,  no  doubt,  he 
was  mainly  concerned  to  demolish  the  idea  circulated  by  unscrupulous 
enemies  that  he  intended  to  break  out  with  some  brand-new  and  revolu- 
tionary policy  :— 

""We  do  not  desire  to  see  foreign  influences  established  in  Turkey.  ...  I  never  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  authority  of  the  Sulttin,  either  as  Suzerain  or  as  S.ultan,  in 
any  part  of  his  dominions.  I  proposed  undoubtedly  that  Turkish  administration  should 
cease  in  certain  provinces— and  it  has  ceased  there ;  but  I  believe,  if  we  could  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  establishing  a  relation  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects  con- 
ducive to  and  consistent  with  the  full  development  of  their  prosperity,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  local  liberties,  and  with  the  control  of  their  strictly  local  affairs,  then  that 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan  may  even  come  to  play  a  useful  part  in  the  exclusion  of  other 
influences  from  abroad,  from  whatever  quarter  derived,  which  would  lead  to  rivalry, 
jealousy,  and  possible  hostility." 

By  this  time  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected  with  the  Emperor  of 
Aiistria  through  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Apparently  the  Emperor 
explained  away  the  unwise  language  attributed  to  him  at  the  time  of 
the  Elections,  and  declared  that  Austria  would  co-operate  loyally  in  the 
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execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.    Mr.  Gladstone  thereupon  Tvrote  a  friendly 

letter,  "refusing  to  defend  in  argument  terras  of  censure  which  he  could 

now  banish  from  his  mind."     This  the  Austrian  Emperor 

Reconciliation        f^lt  to  be   "  the  letter  of  an  English   gentleman."     Not  so 

•with  the  Emperor    Lord   Salisbury,   a^  ho  agreed   Avith   Lord    George    Hamilton 

of  Austria.  that  the   apology   was    "  shameful    and    humiliating,"    and 

then  proceeded  to  express  surprise  that  Austria  was 
satisfied  with  it,  seeing  that  "  it  only  promised,  in  recognition  of  the 
assurance  given  him  by  Count  Karolyi  that  Austria  did  not  desire  to 
advance  beyond  where  she  now  stood,  that  he  would  not  renew  the 
accusation."  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  patriotic  attempt  to 
spoil  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain  fell  into  two  parts, 
which  were  mutually  destructive.  Nevertheless  many  Liberals  felt  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "apology"  had  gone  further  than  Avas  necessary. 

One  of  the  first  duties  Avhicli  devolved  upon  the  Government  Avas  the 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question.  The  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Bei-lin 
had  not  yet  been  executed.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  left 
Dealing  with  the  office,  none  of  the  promised  reforms  had  been  carried  out 
Eastern  Question,  j^  Turkey.  Armenia  AA^as  infested  by  Kurds.  If  the  con- 
dition of  SerAda  was  imprDving,  Bulgaria  AA^as  still  laAvless 
and  unsettled.  But  there  Avere,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address,  two  practical  questions  Avhich  AA^ere  so  critical  that  they 
evidently  required  immediate  treatment  by  someone  aa^io,  not  merely 
in  an  official  sense,  but  in  tlie  strictest  manner  might  represent  the  vicAvs 
of  the  GoA^ernment.  One,  relating  to  the  frontier  of  Greece,  Avas  un- 
doubtedly urgent,  still  more  so  the  other,  Avliich  related  to  the  southern 
frontier  of  Montenegro :  "  This  question  is  in  a  state  so  critical  that 
Ave  are  not  absolutely  secure  cA^en  of  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  is 
complicated  by  a  A'ariety  of  difficulties,  and  Ave  feel  the  greatest  anxiety 
Avith  regard  to  it,  and  aa'c  have  taken  all  the  means  in  our  poAver  to 
jiromote  its  raj^id  solution  on  the  basis  of  the  Euroi:)ean  Concert." 

Accordingly,  Sir  Henry  Layard,  our  Turcophile  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  was  superseded  by  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Goschen,  in  order  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  might 
be  represented  at  the  Porte  by  a  statesman  Avith  Avhom  they  had  long  been 
"in  intimate  and  confidential  communication,"  and  Avitli  AA'hom,  on  the 
Avhole  of  the  problons  involved  in  the  Eastern  Question,  they  Avere  "in 
the  most  coinijlete  concurrence." 

Montenegro,   Avliich  had  been   "  sketched "  by  Mr.   Gladstone,  and  sung 

by  Lord  Tennyson  in  the  Ninetccyith  Coitiirij  for  I\Iay,  1877,  Avas  perhaps 

the    only  pin-ely  military   community  Avhich    succeeded    in 

Montenegro.  draAving  upon  itself  the  full  current  of  the  Premier's 
sympathies.  He  Avas  pledged  to  secure  it,  not  only 
from  the  Turk,  but  from  all  foreign  domination.  "No  Russian  or 
Austrian  eagle  Avill  build  its  nest  in  the  Black  Mountain."  And  he  Avas 
determined,  not  only  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Montenegro,  but 
also  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  its  territory.  By  tlie  Treaty  of  Berlin  the 
Porte  Avas  to  cede  to  Montenegro  Gussinjo  and  I'lava  ;  but  the  Mahommedan 
inhabitants,  on  receiving  notification,  formed  an  Albanian  League,  Avhich 
Avas  secretly  fo.st«red  by  the  Porte;  and  the  "Corti  comi^romisc,"  by  Avhich 
the  Christian  territory  of   Podgoritza  Avas  offered  instead,   only  made  the 
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League  more  formidable  than  ever,  till  at  last  it  began  to  enlist  recruits 
and  levy  taxes  throughout  the  villayets  of  Janina,  Kossovo,  and  Scutari, 
and  the  adjacent  territories,  maintaining  meanwhile  the  nominal  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan,  and  protesting,  in  the  name  of  the  Albanian  nation, 
against  any  cession  of  Albanian  territory  to  Montenegro  or  Greece. 
The  resources  of  Turkish  civilisation  were  not  exhausted ;  and  the 
Porte  began  to  intrench  itself  in  its  most  impregnable  Plevna,  the 
Plevna  of  dilatory  protests  and  "  unavoidable  "  diplomatic  delays. 


DULCIGNO. 


On  .June  11th.   the  Powers,   following   Great    Britain   under    Gladstone, 
presented  a  joint  note  to  the  Porte  demanding  the  introduction  of  reforms 
into  Armenia  and  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Monte- 
negrin fiontier,  and  informing  the  Porte  that  a  commission     England  Leads 
had  been  appointed  to  delimit   the   Turco-Greek   boundary.  ^^^  Way. 

The  Sublime  Porte,  alarmed  and  disturbed,  began  to  assert 
its  sinceiity  and  dismiss  its  Ministers,  Then  came  a  war  scare.  Turkey 
began  to  collect  stores,  sent  one  Pasha  to  repair  the  Dardanelles  forts 
and  another  to  mobilise  the  2nd  Army  Corps  at  Adrianople.  When 
the  excitement  subsided  the  ambassadors  sent  another  note  complaining 
of  the  delay,  but  with  an  important  iiostscript  that  the  Porte  might 
settle  the  Montenegrin  claims  by  ceding  Dulcigno.  To  this  the  Porte 
(after  shedding  another  Minister)  replied  with  an  expression  of  its  fervent 
desire  but  absolute  inability  to  coerce  its  Albanian  subjects.  On  August 
3rd  the  Powers  invited  the  Porte  to  x)ut  an  end  to  the  Montenegriji 
question,  either  by  agreeing  to  the  "  Corti  compromise,"  or  by  joining 
the  PoAvers  in  helping  Montenegro  to  take  Dulcigno.     At  last,  on  August 
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19th,  the  Porte  consented  to  the  principle  of  surrendering  Dulcigno.    But 
it  would  take  no  part  in  coercing  the  Albanians. 

The    Powers    thereupon  agreed  to  coerce.      A  profocole  de  d^^sint^resse- 
vient  Avas  signed.    No  troops  were  to  be  landed  ;    but  ironclads  were    to 
"  demonstrate "  under    Admiral    Sir   Beauchamp    Seymour. 
A  Naval  Demon-    On  September  14tli    the    ironclads    assembled   at    Gravosa. 
stration,  1880.      Then  the  Tui'kish  Government  issued  another  circular,  and 
there  was  more  delay  :  but  suddenly,  on   October  12th,  the 
Porte    announced  that  in  order  to  give  a  new    proof    of   its  loyalty  and 
goodwill   to  the    Powers    it    would    direct    the    local    authorities    to    cede 
Dulcigno    to   Montenegro.      The    submission   Avas    explained    on    the    Con- 
tinent by  the  theory  that  France  and    Germany    had  promised  that  the 
cession    of    Dulcigno    would    end    the    naval    demonstration.      The    true 
explanation   is    that    Mr.    Gladstone    and    Lord    Granville   were    prepared 
to    give    orders    to     the    fleet    to    occupy    Smyrna.      The 
Dulcigno  Surren-   submission    was     completed.      At    the    end    of     November 
ders.  Dervish    Pasha    marched    to    Dulcigno    and    handed   over 

the  town ;  on  the  5th  of  December  the  fleet,  having 
effected  its  purpose,  left  the  Turkish  coast.  Mr.  Gladstone's  tenacity 
had  saved  the  situation.  Nine  months  of  patient  and  firm  diiDlomacy 
had  brought  honour  to  Great  Britain,  tranquillity  to  Europe,  and  an 
important  extension  of  liberty  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

The  Session  of  1880,  opened  at  the  end  of  April,  was  marked  by  the 
beginning  of  a  personal  incident  which  affected  Mr.  Gladstone  deeply. 
The  constituency  of  Northampton  elected  in  Mr.  Brad- 
Tlie  Bradiaugh  laugh  a  member  who  described  himself  frankly  and 
Difficulty.  truthfully  as  "a  propagandist  of  Atheism."'  At  the  swear- 
ing in  of  members  Mr.  Bradlaugh  presented  a  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  affirm  under  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act,  1866,  and  the 
amending  Acts,  instead  of  taking  the  oath.  The  Speaker  declining  to 
adjudicate,  a  Select  Committee  Avas  agreed  upon,  after  a  discussion  in 
AA'hich  the  Fourth  Party  began  to  take  shape,  its  members  making  them- 
seU'es  conspicuous  by  an  attack  upon  religious  toleration,  in  alliance  with 
the  Home  Rulers.  The  Select  Committee,  by  a  majority  of  one,  reported 
against  alloAving  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  affirm.  On  finding  that  it  AAas  likely 
that  he  AA'ould  not  be  alloAAcd  to  affirm,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  suddenly  announced 
that  on  May  21st  he  would  present  himself  in  the  House  to  take  the 
oath,  in  accordance  Avith  the  spirit,  not  of  the  oath,  but  of  the  affirmation. 
Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  interposed,  and  AA'as  seconded  hy  an  alderman 
Avho  presented  a  petition  extensi\-ely  signed  in  the  City,  praying  that 
no  one  Avho  denied  the  existence  of  a  God  should  be  enabled  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  interA^ened,  and  after  ingeniously  casting 
many  doubts  ixpon  the  competence  of  the  House  to  interfere  AA'ith  a 
member  fulfilling  his  statutory  duty,  proposed  that  as  they  AA^ere  treading 
oil  such  delicate  ground  another  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed. 
The  motion  Avas  carried  in  spite  of  the  Fourth  Party  and  the  Irishmen  ; 
and  the  Committee  reported  that  IMr.  Bradlaugh  should  not  be  alloA\ed 
to  take  the  oath,  but  that  he  miglit  be  alloAved  to  affirm  at  his 
own  risk.  On  June  21st  Mr.  Labouchere  moAcd  a  Resolution  to  this 
effect,  but  it  AA'as  met  by  an  amendment  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  be  not  i^er- 
luitted  either  to  affirm  or  to  take  the  oath.     This  elicited  one  of  the  finest 
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of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliamentary  siDeeclies,  in  which  wisdom  is  drawn  out 
by  casuisti'y  and  religious  feeling  tempered  by  constitutional  lore.  A 
popular  assembly,  he  said,  accustomed  in  its  debates  to  use  feeling 
as  the  minister  of  reason,  had  anytliing  but  a  high  qualification  for 
dealing  Avitli  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  viewed  in  the  driest  light 
of  reason,  and  in  no  other  light  whatsoever.  He  went  on  to  contrast 
the  success  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  ancient  struggles  against 
the  Crown  and  its  recent  struggles  against  the  House  of  Lords  Avith 
the  issue  of  the  Wilkes  controversy,  where  it  was  foolish  enough 
to  range  itself  against  the  people  of  the  country  as  represented  by 
a  single  constituency— a  constituency  numerically  smaller  than  North- 
ampton. The  House  entered  into  that  struggle  with  great  confidence, 
but  ended  by  expunging  its  own  Resolutions,  So  far  the  Prime 
Minister  had  been  wonderfully  effective  and  convincing  ;  but  Avhen  he 
13assed  to  the  more  delicate  ground  of  leligion  his  eloquence  attained 
a  far  higher  flight.  He  desired  to  "  reason  with  honourable  gentle- 
men in  regard  to  the  religioiis  imjjulses  to  Avhich  they  were  giving- 
way."  Let  them  consider  what  exactly  Avas  the  position  which  they  Avere 
about  to  take  up.  The  passage  AA^iich  folloAvs  may  faiily  be  regarded  as  the 
final  triumph  of  the  critic  over  the  author  of  "The  State  in  its  Relations- 
to  the  Church": — 

"  The  House  was  exhorted  from  the  beginning  of  last  century  down   to  1828  to  rally  in 
defence   of   what  I   may  call   its   Church  constitution,    because   de  Jure    until  1828  it   was. 
Composed  of  members  who  had,  or  who  were  in  law  assumed  to  have, 
qualified  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  act  of  communion  to  sit  here 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  House  was  rallied  by  that  Triumph 

call.  It  was  certainlj^  a  doctrine  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  consistent ; 
and  most  dismal  were  the  vaticinations  as  to  the  eflEect  on  the  religious 
character  of  the  House  unless  that  call  were  obeyed.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poi'ation  Acts  were  finally  repealed,  and  then  came  a  new  rally  of  the  House  on  religious  grounds. 
They  were  next  called  to  rally,  not  on  the  Church  constitution  of  the  House,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  the  face  of  the  same  threats  and  the  same  doleful 
lamentations,  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  House  was  given  up,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  admitted  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  House,  many 
precious  years  of  the  nation's  life  having  been  angrily  spent  in  the  attempt  to  maintain 
their  exclusion.  Having  got  to  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  House,  you  had  not 
escaped  from  the  religious  war.  There  was  now  a  fresh  cry  raised  for  the  Christian  con- 
stitution of  the  House ;  and  it  was  contended  that  nothing  could  be  so  injui'ious  or 
destructive  to  the  character  of  the  House  as  the  admission  of  the  Jews.  For  thirty  years,  I 
think,  this  controversy  raged,  and  then  it  was  closed  by  Jewish  emancipation,  if  indeed  it  is 
quite  closed,  because  I  am  under  the  impression  that  even  at  this  moment  another  branch 
of  the  Legislature  reserves  for  decision  within  its  own  discretion  the  question  whether  this  or 
that  particular  Jew  shall  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  upon  its  benches.  Here,  however, 
we  meet,  Jews  included,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equalitj' ;  and  now,  Sir,  as  was- 
justly  and  truly  said  .  .  .  last  night,  we  are  invited  to  make  what  I  suppose  is  a 
final  rally  for  the  Theistic  constitution  of  the  House.  You  have  been  driven  from  the 
Church  gi'ound,  driven  from  the  Protestant  ground,  driven  fi-om  the  Christian  ground ; 
and  the  final  rally  is  made  upon  this  narrow  ledge  of  the  Theistic  ground.  Well,  whether 
it  is  a  narrow  ledge  or  not,  you  have  given  up  your  Church,  your  Protestantism,  your 
Christianity.  You  are  outside  of  them  altogether,  and  you  are  standing  on  Avhat  ground 
remains  to  you  outside  of  them.  What  is  that  ground  ?  How  was  it  described  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  ?  The  mover  of  the  amendment  said  he  would  have  been  most 
happy  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  come  to  this  table  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  affirmation 
without  making  any  declaration  upon  this  subject.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
then  obtain    his  first  information  about   Mr.    Bradlaugh's   opinions    when    Mr.   Bradlaugh 
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made  his  claim  to  make  the  affirmation  ?  Was  there  any  fact  in  England  more  notorious 
tlian  the  fact  of  Mi'.  Bi'adlaugh's  opinions  ?  Therefore  see  whether  your  ground  is  narrow 
or  not.  You  are  now  taking  your  stand  for  Theism  in  a  definite  and  dogmatic  form.  You  are 
declaring  your  willingness  that  an  Atheist  should  sit  here,  pi'ovided  that  he  had  not 
told  you  what  he  was  iu  the  course  of  some  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  House.  Surely, 
Sir,  it  is  a  very  narrow  ground.  The  form  of  actual  Atheism  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
rare  form  of  unbelief  in  this  country.  The  forms  which  abound  are  forms  of  what  are 
called  Positivism,  Agnosticism,  Materialism,  and  Pantheism.  You  are  not  taking  objection 
to  any  of  these  forms.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  if  any  gentleman  published 
in  every  newspaper  in  London,  on  the  morning  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  oath,  a 
declaration  that  he  was  a  Pantheist,  an  Agnostic,  or  anything  else,  there  would  be  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  take  his  seat  in  this  House.  That  makes  good  what  I  say, 
that  the  religious  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  a  narrow  and  slippery  ground.  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  no  profit  or  advantage,  either  to  charity  or  to  reason  or  to  common 
sense,  in  taking  distinctions  of  this  kind.  Under  your  principles,  as  I  understand  them, 
you  would  allow  a  Maliometan  to  sit  in  this  House  without  the  least  question.  You 
would  probably  allow  a  Parsee  ;  but  you  could  not,  with  any  consistency,  allow  a  Buddhist." 

But  the  appeal  was  unavailing ;  the  amendment  was  carried  by 
275  to  230.  This  was  on  June  22nd.  On  the  day  following,  Avhen  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  again  claimed  the  right  to  take  the  oath,  he  was  ordered 
to  AvithdraAv.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and  thereupon,  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  Ser 
geant  -  at  -  Arms  and  removed  from  the  House  and  confined  in  the 
Clock  ToAver.  Next  day,  also  on  the  motion  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, he  was  released ;  and  Xorthcote's  action  was  further  stultified  on 
July  1st,  when  a  Resolution  was  moved  by  the  Premier  and  passed, 
to  permit  all  persons  whom  the  law  allowed  to  make  affirmation  instead 
of  oath,  to  do  so  on  taking  their  seats,  subject  to  any  statutory  liability. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  then  made  the  affirmation  and  took  his  seat ;  and  so  far 
as  the  House  of  Connnons  was  concerned,  the  question,  though  destined 
to  revive,  Avas  for  the  time  being  settled.  The  speech  Avhicli  Mr.  Brad 
laugh  made  on  the  Zivd  of  June  was  afterwards  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  conversation,  as  "consummate." 

It  must  not  be  imagined,   hoAvever,   that  the  House  of  Commons  AA'as 
engaged   in   ploughing  the  sands.      The  affirmation  fury  Avas   only  a  col- 
lateral  incident  to  Avliat  Avas  upon  the  AA'hole  a  business- 
A  Good  Session's   like    Session.       RcA'ieAving    his   Avork  tliree  years  later,  Mr. 

Work,  1880.  Gladstone  took  credit  for  the  Session  of  1880.  The  Conser- 
vative legacy  might,  he  thought,  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  consisted  of  an  enormous  legislatiA'e  arrear.  Secondly  there  AA'as 
an  amount  of  embarrassment  and  complication  and  e\"en  risk  in  foreign 
<'ountries,  and  in  our  OAvn  transmarine  possessions,  such  as  had  never 
])ecn  handed  over  at  any  modern  period  of  English  history  by  one 
(Jovernment  to  another.  Lastly  the  finances  of  the  country  AA'ere  iri 
a  state  of  habitual  deficiency.  So  far  as  legislation  Avas  concerned, 
the  Liberal  Government,  Avitli  only  half  a  Session  to  dispose  of,  made 
a  useful  if  not  exactly  a  bi-illiant  beginning.*  Tlie  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Bill,  the  Ground  Game  Bill,  and  the  Burials  Bill  Avere  all  neces- 
sary and  important  rd'orms  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Avhich  Avas  degenerating  into  a  mere  Aving  of  the  Carlton  Club,   they  ail 

*  Cf.  speech  l)y  Mr.  Gladstone  at  tlie  inaugural  l)anquet  of  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
May  2nd,    1883,   on  the  Conservative  legacy  and  Liberal  work. 
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])assed  into  laAV.  jMr.  Gladstone  found  means  to  abolish  the  Malt  Duty, 
the  loss  of  revenue  being  made  up  by  the  imposition  of  a  penny  in  the 
income  tax  and  by  a  duty  of  6s.  3d.  per  barrel  upon  beer. 

But  as  the  Session  went  on  it  became  obvious  that  Ireland  would  be 
the  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  new  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  prepared  for  immediate  legislation ;  and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's 
amendment   on    the    Address,    demanding    urgency    for    the    Irish    Land 


PJ,nto  :  Barraiul,  Oxfiird  Street,  W. 


SIR    STAFFOKD    NORTHCOTE    (fIKST    EARL    OF    IDDESLEIGh)    IX    THE    'EIGHTIES. 


Question,   was    thrown    out    by  a    huge    majority.      But   the  distress  was 
becoming  acute,  and  a  small   Relief  Bill  was  passed.     Unfortunately  this 
was  altogether  insufficient.     Evictions  were  increasing  with 
alarming   rapidity,   and    Mr.    Forster,   therefore,   introduced    Ireland  Coming 
the   Compensation    for    Disturbance    Bill*  in    order    to    re-     to  *^s  Front, 
strain  a   power  which    the    landlords    were   abusing    with 
consequences  dangerous    to    public   seciirity.      A    short   Bill   of   thirty-five 
lines,    it    encoiintered    strenuous  and    bitter    opposition.      Loi-d    Randolph 

*  "Mr.  Forster's  vigorous  conduct  in  bringing  forward  this  timely  and  neces.sary  Bill 
affords  ample  proof  of  the  honesty,  disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit  with  which 
he  set  out  upon  his  unfortunate  Chief  Secretaryship."  So  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a 
criticism  of  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  Forster.  "  When  in  1880  he  was  believed  to 
have  made  the  Irish  Office  the  object  of  his  choice,  such  a  selection  was  certainlj'  due  not 
2p 
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Chiircliill,    JNIr.    Chaplin,    and   all   the    young    bloods    of    the    Tory    party 
heralded  this  measure  as  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  against  the  land- 
lords.   The  desire  to  embarrass  the  Government  prevailed 
Compensation  for    "^^'ith   some,   a  baser  consideration  with  others.      In   truth, 
Disturbance         the  Government  had  been,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  at  great 
Bill,  1880.  pains  to  secure  that  a  measure  demanded  by  strong  neces- 

sity, and  carefully  adapted  and  limited  to  that  necessity, 
should  not  establish  a  dangerous  precedent.  They  had  been  careful  so  to 
frame  it  that  it  should  not  dei^rive  the  landlord  of  the  power  of  enforcing 
payment  of  rent  due.  What  the  Bill  really  restrained,  and  that  only 
temi)orarily,  was  the  Irish  landlord's  i30wer  of  eviction,  a  power  conferred 
upon  him  by  comparatively  recent  Acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  certainly 
without  any  reference  to,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  without  any  con- 
sideration of,  the  Irish  occupier. 

The  Third  Reading  was  carried  at  last,  on  the  26th  of  July ;  but  Lord 
Beaconsfield  opposed  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  thrown 
out  on  the  Second  Reading  by  282  votes  to  51.    The  results 
Thrown  out        were    disastrous.     The     Irish     peasant     became     hopeless, 
by  the  Lords,       desperate,  and  lawless.    Agrarian  misery  was  followed  by 
agrarian  outrage.     It  was  perhaps  the  most   enormous   of 
all  the  sins  which  the  House  of  Landlords  has  committed  from  a  short- 
sighted  care   for  the   rentals  of  its  members.     "  I   remember,"  writes   Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,    "speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  time  during 
the  earlier  period  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration,  and  declaring  my  con- 
viction that  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill  was  the  foimtain  and  origin  of  all  the  agrarian  trouble 
then  going  on  in  Ireland.     I  shall  never  forget  how  Mr.  Gladstone,   seated 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  leaning  across  the  table,  with    flashing    eyes    and 
earnest  gestui'es,   called   '  Hear !    Hear  !    Hear  ! '    to  my  declaration." 

At    tliis    time    the    Conservative    party   was    weak    and    disorganised. 
There  Avas  a  good  deal  of  insubordination  below  the  gangway.    The  amiable 
and   steady-going  leaders  on  the  Front   Opposition  bench  were  surprised 
and    i^ained    Ijy    the  discovery  that  they  were  not  giving  satisfaction  to 
younger  and  more  pushing  members  of  the  party.    These  free-lances  readily 
allied,  when  occasion  served,  with  the  Irish  members,  or  with  any  other 
section  that  promised  to  create  a  disturbance,  to  obstruct, 
The  Chaiiemei-      delay,  or  ill  any  manner  embarrass  the  Government.    The 
Lacour  Incident,     strain  was  too  great  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  health  and  tempei*. 
^^^^-  On  the  14th  of  June  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  an  Irish  member, 

had  jiut  in  the  form  of  a  question  a  string  of  false  state- 
ments about  the  antecedents  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  the  new  French 
ambassatlor.      Sir  Charles  Dilke,   replj-ing  for  the  Government,   exiDressed 

to  personal  .ambition,  but  to  an  Jionourable  desire  and  perliaps  an  over-sanguine  expecta- 
tion to  be  enabled  to  labour  alike  for  the  promotion  of  the  national  well-being  of  the 
people  and  for  the  extension  of  their  local  liberties.  Nor  can  anyone  say  with  justice 
that  he  did  not  work  consistently,  and  even  eagerly,  within  the  lines  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  liimseif.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sad  irony  of  Fortune  which  first  threw  him  into 
sliarper  collision  than  any  of  liis  predecessors  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish  people, 
which  made  his  administration  among  the  least  successful  periods  of  his  life,  and 
which  finally  ordained  that  the  last  of  his  j)olitical  utterances  should  be  the  announcement 
of  a  keen- resistance  to  their  'national   aspirations.'" 
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his  regret  at  the  offensive  inter]Dellation.  This  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
O'Donnell.  He  began  to  make  a  speech,  but  was  checked  by  the  Speaker. 
Still  he  persevered.  At  last  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  order,  and  moved  that 
Mr.  O'Donnell  be  not  heard.  Such  a  motion,  according  to  the  Speaker, 
had  not  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  200  years,  and  after  a 
long  debate  it  was  withdrawn,  on  Mr.  O'Donnell  consenting  to  give  notice 
of  his  intended  motion.  It  was  perhaps  the  least  constitutional  proposal 
ever  put  forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament. 

As  the  Session  jiroceeded  the  difficulty    of  carrying  on  Parliamentary 
business    became    greater  and  greater.    At    last,   at  the  end  of  July,   the 
Premier    broke    down.      On  the    31st  he    was    muffled  up 
and  about  to  start  for  a  Cabinet  Council   Avlien  Dr.  Clark      a  Temporary 
stopi^ed     him     and     sent     him     to    bed,    finding     that    his       Breakdown, 
temperature    was     at     103.      In    the     course     of     a    Aveek 
he    began   to   recover  ;   and  in  ten  days'    time  was   well  enough  to  pay  a 
visit    to    his    old    friend    the    Dean    of   Windsor.       On    August     15th    he 
left   town   for   Holmbury   in  Surrey,    the    seat    of   Mr.  F.  Leveson-Gower ; 
and  at  the  end  of  August,  as  guests  of  their  friend  Sir  Donald  Currie,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone  took    a    voyage    round   the   coasts    of 
Great    Britain    and     Ireland    in    Sir    Donald's    vessel,    the       Cn  Board  the 
Grantully    Castle.      At    the    different    points    where    they  "GramuiiyCastie." 
touched,    the   Pi-emier   was    able    to    make    little  speeches, 
and  when  he  returned  from  what  he   described  as  "a  sanatory  and  not 
a  i^olitical  tour"  his  health  Avas  completely  restored. 

During  the  leader's  convalescence  Lord  Hartington  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ministers  Avere  fighting  their  Avay  through  the  remainder  of  the  Session 
amid  scenes  of  organised  disorder  and  concerted  anarchy.  The  Home 
Rulers,  already  practically  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell,  delayed 
for  days  the  vote  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  The  relations 
betAA-een  the  Irishmen  and  Mr.  Forster  grcAv  steadily  AA'orse.  And  this 
fiiction  undoubtedly  enhanced  the  difficulties  of  the  GoA^ernment.  When 
at  last  the  Session  came  to  an  end,  the  struggle  Avhich  had  been  waged 
in  the  House  of  Commons  AA^as  carried  across  the  Irish  Channel ;  and 
Mr.  Forster,  a  strong  and  resolute  admiuistratoi-,  found  himself  face  to 
face  Avith  Mr.  Parnell. 

Without  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  in  1880,  as  in  18C8,  was 
a  policy  of  constructiA-e  social  legislation.  On  those  terms,  and  AA'ith  that 
intention,  Mr.  Forster  took  office.  Hence  too  the  appointment  in  June 
of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  AAorking  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill.  But  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  precipitated  a  crisis.  The  Irish  people  Avere  in  a  dangerous  mood.  They 
had  found  a  strong  leader  Avho  did  not  scruple  to  declare  AAar  upon 
j^oA'ernment  from  DoAvning  Street  and  Dublin  Castle.  Agrarian  outrages 
began  to  increase  in  number.  EA'ictious  AA'ere  folloAA'ed  by 
murders.      Juries  refused  to  couAict.     A  pastoral   letter  of  Ireland: 

the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  condemning  in     ^  State  of  War. 
unmeasured  terms  all  aaIio  instigated  or  condoned  outrage, 
only  exasperated  the  jjeasantry  ;    and  so   strong   was  the  current   of  the 
national    feeling    that    many    bishops,    and    the    great    majority    of    the 
priests— who    had    stood    aloof   from    the    Fenian    moA^ement — joined    the 
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popular  side.  In  September  Mr.  Parnell  explained  and  defended  boy- 
cotting. It  was,  he  said,  better  than  shooting,  as  being  "  a  more  Christian 
and    charitable  way"  of    dealing    with  a  tenant  who    bid 

Boycotting.  for  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  had  been  evicted  ; 
for  it  would  give  the  lost  sinner  an  opportunity  of 
repenting.  Unfortunately,  the  boycott  did  not  prevent  murder.  In 
October,  1880,  it  Avas  found  necessary  to  proclaim  Galway  as  a  disturbed 
district.  At  the  beginning  of  November,  fourteen  prominent  members  of 
the  Land  League,  including  Mr.  Parnell  and  several  other  members  of 
Parliament,  were  indicted. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet,  the  Prime 
Minister  referred  at  some  length  to  the  crisis.  The  abundance  of  the 
harvest  in  Ireland  might  have  been  expected  to  produce  a  social  improve- 
ment by  diminishing  those  sufferings  which  twelve  months  before  "went 
far  to  account  for  whatever  might  be  observed  of  imeasiness,  and  even 
of  disorder,  in  the  state  and  conduct  of  that  peoiDle."  But  Ministers  had 
been  disappointed : — 

"  Other  influences  have  come  upon  the  scene— some  of  them,  perhaps,  legitimate,  others, 
more  questionable,  have  been  pressed  on  our  view  by  means  that  cannot  for  a  moment 
pretend  to  be  legitimate,  and  are  incompatible  with  the  first  conditions  of  a  well-consti- 
tuted society.  I  allude  to  a  party  which  has  long  souglit  to  associate  its  political 
history  with  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the  law;  but  there  is  one  thought  anterior 
to  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the  law,  and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  public  order."  * 

On  December  13th  a  Cabinet  Council  was  hastily  summoned.  The 
increase  of  outrages  in  Ireland  had  convinced  the  Chief  Secretary  that 
a  strong  Coercion  Act  was  necessary  to  enable  the  Government  to  preserve 
life  and  secure  property,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  Bill  should  pre- 
cede— but  not  supersede — land  legislation. 

Even  in  those  dark  and  menacing  days  Mr.  Gladstone's  courageous 
optimism  and  unbounded  belief  in  himself  and  in  the  efficacy  of  that 
i^emedial  legislation  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view,  never  deserted  him.  Nor 
had  the  Premier  lost  the  confidence  of  the  extreme  section  of  his  party  ;  for 
on  January  12th,  1881,  a  small  deputation  of  Radicals,  with  Irish  Home 
Rulers  Avho  were  not  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell,  came  to  him  and  presented 
a  memorial  in  favour  of  the  three  F's— Free  sale,  Fair  rent,  and  Fixity  of 
tenure, t  with  special  emphasis  on  the  last.  Parliament  had 
^jjg  been  oiiened  on  January  7th.     The  Queen's  Speech  touched 

Queens  speecli,     on  the    settlement    of   the   Montenegrin    frontier   and    the 
1881.  difficulties  still  remaining  about  that  of  Greece,  on  a  rising 

in  the  Transvaal  which  had  postponed  plans  "for  securing 
the  European  settlers  full  control  over  their  own  local  affairs,"  on  the 
luifortiuiate  prolongation  of  a  war  in  Basiitoland,  and  on  the  determina- 
tion of  lier  Majesty's  Government  that  the  occupation  of  Candahar  should 
not  be  permanently   maintained.      But   the   most  important    part    of   the 

*In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  himself  to  foreign  questions,  and  found 
reason  for  satisfaction,  not  only  in  connection  with  Montenegro,  but  also  in  connection  with 
Afghanistan,  where,  since  General  Roberts's  great  mai-ch  to  Candahar,  they  had  been  able 
to  diminish  by  I)etween  20,000  and  liO.OOO  the  enormous  force  which  had  been  engaged  in 
xnilitcary  operations. 

t  "Fraud,  Force,  and  Folly"  was  the  Tory  interpretation. 
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Coercion  for 
Irelaiit\. 


Speech  Avas  reserved  for  the  alarming  develoiJiueiits  in  the  social  condition 
of  Ireland  : — 

"  In   a  state  of  thiiig.s  new  in  some   important  respects,  and   lience  with   little  of  avail- 
able guidance    from  former    precedent,    I    have    deemed    it    right    steadily    to  put   in  use 
the  oi'dinary  powers  of  the  law  before  making  any  new  demand.     But 
i\  demonstration    of    their   inefticiency,    amply  supplied    by   the   present 
circumstances  of  the  country,    leads  me  now  to  apprise  you  that  pro- 
posals   will    be   immediately    submitted   to  you  for  intrusting  me  with 
tidditional  power,   necessary,    in  my  judgment,   not  only  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  order  and  public  law,  but  likewise  to  secure  on  behalf  of  my  subjects  protection 
for  life  and  property  and  personal   liberty  of  action." 

The  debate  Avhich  folloAAed  Avas  hot  and  prolonged.  Lord  Randolph 
Chnrchill  complained  that  the  Government  had  failed  to  pack  their  jury 
at  the  State  trial  in  Dnblin,  at  Avhicli  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  associates  were  abont  to  be 
acquitted.  Mr.  Charles  Russell*  contended 
that  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Land 
League  Avere  perfectly  legal.  Mr.  Parnell, 
soon  to  be  dubbed  by  the  fair  members  of 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  "  the  uncroAvned 
king  of  Ireland,"  and  according  to  Mr. 
Plunket  "the  most  immoral  politician  since 
Jack  Cade,"  declared  that  if  a  fair  chance 
of  success  presented  itself  "it  AA'as  the  duty 
of  CA'ery  Christian  to  shed  his  blood  for  his 
country." 

At   last   the    debate    on    the  Address  AA'as 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  on  the  24th  of 

January  Mr.  Foister  intro- 
The  Coercion  BlU  duced  the  Protection  of  Per- 
introduced,  1881.    go^s  and  Property  Bill,  Avhich 

provided  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant might    put  and   keep    in  prison  until 

September  30th,  1882,  any  person  reasonably  suspected  of  agrarian  or 
treasonable  offences.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  a  Resolu- 
tion to  giA'e  precedence  to  the  Bill.  A  tAventy-tAvo  hours'  sitting  folloAved, 
in  the  course  of  Avhich  Mr.  Biggar  AA'as  suspended.  On  the  27th  and  28th 
denixnciations  of  the  Land  League  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  still 
further  inflamed  the  ijassions  of  the  Irish.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month 
a  forty-one  hours'  sitting  began,  Avhicli  proA'ed  conclusiA'ely  that  the  rules 
of  procedure,  Avliich  had  been  amended  in  1880  to  give  the  Speaker 
poAA'^er  to  "name"  members,  AA'ere  still  hopelessly  inadequate.  A  nine 
days'  debate  on  the  Address,  a  tAA'enty-tAA'o  hours'  sitting  on  the  motion 
to  giA'e  precedence  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  a  fiA^e  days'  debate  on  leave 
to  bring  it  in,  had  culminated  in  a  forty-one  hours'  sitting !  It  Avas 
obA'iously  necessary  to  resort  to  iieAv  tactics.  The  "cloture,"  as  it  Avas 
called,  began  to  be  di.scussed  faA'ourably  in  the  Press ;  and  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  distinguished  himself  in  a  hunt  for  jDrecedents.  f 

*  Now  Lord   Russell   of  Killowen. 

t  The  backward  search  ended  triumphantly  with  some  entries  in  the  Commons  Journals 
for  1610  and  1604. 


LOUD    KANDOI.PH    CHUIICIIILL 
IN-    1881. 
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At  last  Speaker  Brand,  holding  that  the  Bill  had  been  wilfully 
obstructed,    declared    his    determination    to     put    the    question    without 

further  debate,  and  this  was  done,  the  Nationalists  shout- 
The  Closure.       ing  out   "Privilege"    and    leaving    the    House    in    a    body. 

The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Coercion  Bill  was 
carried  without  dissent. 

The  next  day  (the  3rd  of  February),  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  move  the 
adoption  of  an  urgency  rule  framed  to  enable  Ministers  to  expedite  iiublie 
business.  But  he  had  no  sooner  risen  to  propose  his  Resolution  than  Mr. 
Dillon  got  up  and  persistently  interrupted,  until  at  last  he  was  named  by 
the  Sjieaker  and  removed  from  the  House  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms.  Mr. 
Gladstone  again  rose,  but  was  again  interrupted  by  two  Irish  members. 
The  Speaker  intervened  :  "  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  in  possession  of 
the  House,  and  is  entitled  to  proceed  without  interruption." 

Mr.  Parnell :  "  I  beg  to  move  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  be  no 
further  heard."    (Cries  of  "Name  him!  name  him!") 

From  this  point  indescribable  confusion  prevailed.  The  Speaker  having 
declared  that  he  Avas  prepared  to  put  into  operation  the  Standing  Order 
dealing  with  wilful  and  persistent  obstruction,  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
attempted  to  proceed.  Mr.  Parnell  again  rose,  insisting  on  his  right  to 
move  that  the  Prime  Minister  be  no  further  heard,  in  accordance  with 
the  precedent  created  by  the  Premier  himself  in  the  xjrev'ious  Session. 
By  a  long  and  painful  process,  Mr.  Parnell  and  nearly  forty  rebellious 
Irish  members  were  suspended  from  the  service  of  the  House  during  the 

remainder  of  that  day's  sitting.    At  last,  when  Mr.  Glad- 

The  Nationalists     stone    was    able    to    resume,   he    proceeded    as    if    nothing 

suspanded.         i^^d  happened.    He  would  avoid,  he  said,  epithets  of  praise 

or  blame,  because  nothing  would  be  more  widely  divergent 
than  the  opinions  jorevalent  among  the  majority  and  the  minority  as  to 
the  conduct  of  one  another  and  as  to  the  interests  of  which  they  were 
respectively  in  charge.  It  Avould  be  agreed  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  House  of  Connnons  Avere  measured  by  its  poAvers ;  "and  as  to  its 
poAvers,  the  A^ery  first  of  them,  in  the  order  of  Nature,"  Avas  that  OA'er 
its  OAvn  members  for  the  regulation  of  its  oAvn  proceedings.  The  jDosition 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  Avas  altogether  peculiar.  Other 
Assemblies  had  duties  to  perform,  but  they  Avere  trifles  "light  as  air" 
in  comparison  Avith  the  Avork  Avhich  the  British  House  of  Commons 
had  taken  ui)on  its  shoulders.  "The  consequence  is  that  the  A'ery  mass 
and  amount  of  these  duties  is  the  measure  of  your  Aveakness.  Obstruction 
elseAvhero  is  a  ])laything  and  a  jest;*  obstruction  here  has  it  in  its 
])f)wer  to  place  fatal  and  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  Avay  of  your 
discharging  your  primary  obligations."  At  present  the  House  AV'as  at 
the  mercy  of  members  Avhose  one  object  Avas  to  block  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  Irishmen  Avere  fighting  not  for  liberty  in  speech,  but  for 
licence  in  obstruction.  The  ])ersonal  appeal  Avith  Avhich  the  Prime  Minister 
closed  his  noble  oration  Avill  l<mg  be  remembered  : — 

"I  ha\'e  been  nearly  half  a  century  in  this  House,  and  you  will  believe  me  Avhcn  I  say  that 
1  am  not  indifferent  to  its  honour.    Personally  my  prospective  concei-n  in  this  arrangement 

♦  The  scenes  in  the  Lower  Houses  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Parliaments  in  1897 
and  1808  have  impaired  the  force  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  contrast. 
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is  small.     My  lease  is  all  but  run  out ;  but  there  ,are  those  here  who  for  years,  even  for  genera- 
tions,  will  live,  as  I  hope,  to  render  honourable  and  splendid   service  to  their  country.     The 
House  of  Commons  has  never,  since  the  first  day  of  its  desperate  struggle 
for  existence,  stood  in  a  more  serious  crisis — in  a  crisis  of  character  and       A  Peroration 
honour,  not  of  external  security.    As  you  value  the  duties  which  have  been 
committed  to  you,  as  you  value  the  traditions  yoii  have  received,  as  you  esteem  highly  the 
interests  of  the  vast  Empire  for  which  you   work,   I  appeal  to    you    not  too   nicely    and 
microscopically  to  discuss  this  and  that  secondary   improvement  upon  which    we    might 
differ  for  ever ;   but  without  hesitation  and  without  delay,  after  the  challenges  that  have 
been   addressed  to  you,  after  what  you  have  suffered  to-night,  to  rally  to  the  performance 
of  a  great  public  duty,   and  to  determine    that    you    will    continue    to    be,    as    you   have 
been,   the  mainstay  of    the  power    and    glory    of    your    country,    and    that    you    will    not 
degenerate  into  the  laughing-stock  of  the   world." 

The  appeal  succeeded ;  for  it  was 
felt  to  have  been  made  "  by  one 
who  not  only  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  House  in  point  of  ability  and 
position,  but  who  for  a  length  of 
time  has  taken  a  leading  pai't  in 
the  proceedings  of  former  Parlia- 
ments and  is  distinguished  by  this 
^that  he  has  as  much  as,  and  per- 
haps I  might  say  more  than,  any 
member  of  this  House,  in  forniei- 
times,  stood  up  nobly  in  the  face 
of  opposition,  sometimes  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  in  defence  of 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  speech, 
and  especially  of  minoi'ities  in  this 
House."  *  The  urgency  rule  was 
adopted,  but  the  antidote  proved 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  evil,  and 
in  1882  a  further  reform  of  pi-oced- 
ui-e  was  carried,  providing  that,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Speaker,  a  de- 
bate might,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, be  closed  by  a  bare  majority. 

On  the  4th  of  February  (1881)  the   debate   on   the   Second   Reading  of 
the   Coercion   Bill  began,   and  was  concluded   on   the  9th.      On  the   same 
night  the  Speaker  laid  on  the  table  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure  which 
he  had  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  Uigency  rule  mentioned  above.     At 
length,   on  the  2.5th,   tAvo  days  before  the  humiliating  disaster  of  Majuba 
Hill,    the    Coercion    Bill    was    cai'ried,    all    the    remaining 
amendments  being  put  to  the  vote  without  further  debate,   t^q  coercion  Bill 
But    though   the   majorities    Avere  large,  a  sti'ong    body    of  caxried,  February, 
Liberal  feeling  regarded   a  measui-e  which  deprived  Ii-ish-  ^^^^' 

}nen  of  civil  liberty  with  disapprobation  and  disgust.     The 
Pall  Mall    Gazette,  then  under  the    editorship  of  Mr.    John    Moiiey,    had 
begun  a  iDeisistent  and  ultimately  successful  agitation  against  the  j)olicy 
of  coei'cion.     It  rebuked  IVfr.  Foi-ster  for  his  "  rathei'  rmcouth  exidtation " 
at  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 

*  See  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote's  speech.     Hansard.  Feb.  3,  1881. 
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On  Apiil4tli  Mr.  Gladstone  introdnced  his  Budget,  by  which  the  income 
tax  was  reduced  to  fivei>ence  and  the  deficiency  so  created  was  met  by 
an  addition  to  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  and  by  a  change  in  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties.  The  Budget  of  1882,  which  was  his  last,  contained 
no  changes  of  importance  ;  and  in  the  December  of  that  year  he  handed 
over  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  to  Mr.  Childers. 

The  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  19th  Apiil,  1881,  removed  from 

the  political  stage  Mr.   Gladstone's   last   rival,   a  great  man  whose  life  is 

still  to  be  written,  but  of  Avhom  this  much  may  safely  be 

Death  of  Lord      predicated  :    that    his    predominance    at    Court    was    never 

Beaconsfield,  questioned,  that  he  more  than  once  loosened  Mr.  Gladstone's 
April  19th,  1881.  g^.^^  q£  ^^le  House  of  Commons  and  once  at  least  shattered 
his  popularity  in  the  metropolis  if  not  in  the  country. 
The  Prime  31inister  immediately  wrote  to  Lord  Rowton  tendering  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral.  But  a  funeral  oration 
was  also  requisite,  and  the  Premier  must  say  at  becoming  length  every- 
thing that  was  appropriate  and  nothing  that  was  untrue.  The  difficulty 
was  so  formidable  that  the  victor  of  Midlothian  shrank  at  the  thought, 
became  quite  ill,  and  for  several  days  took  to  his  bed.  One  morning  a 
visitor  found  him  up  again  and  in  his  usual  spirits.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
hit  upon  certain  moral  traits  or  characteristics  which  his  conscience  would 
allow  him  to  make  the  subjects  of  panegyric.  On  the  9th  of  May  he 
rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  move  that  a  humble  address  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty  would  give  directions  that  a 
monument  "be  erected  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G." 
The  characteristics  of  the  dead  statesman  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
selected  for  sjiecial  praise  were  three— his  courage,  his  loyalty  to  his 
owu  race,  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife. 

"  It  would  not  be  fair,  and  it  would  not  be  just,  even  if  it  were  appropriate,  that  I, 

who  have  been  separated  from  Lord  Beaconsfield  by  longer  and  larger 

Mr    Glad  t       •        differences  than  perhaps  ever  separated  two  persons,  should  endeavour 

■  xribute  ^^  draw  a  picture   which  must  be  too  faintly  coloured  if  executed  by 

my   hand.      But  yet   I  will  allow  myself    the    satisfaction,  in  dwelling 

upon  topics  that  are  both  pleasant  to  myself  and  useful  to  all. 

*'  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  certain  great  qualities  on  Avhich  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to 
enlarge.  His  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  for  instance,  were  as  well  known  to 
others  as  to  me.  But  other  qualities  there  were  in  him,  not  merely  intellectual  or 
immediately  connected  with  the  conduct  of  affairs,  but  with  regard  to  which  I  should 
wish,  were  I  younger,  to  stamp  the  recollection  of  them  on  my  mind  for  my  own  future 
guidance,  and  which  I  strongly  reconmiend  to  those  who  are  younger  for  notice  and 
imitation.  These  characteristics  were  not  only  written  in  a  marked  manner  on  his  career, 
but  were  possessed  by  him  in  a  degree  undoubtedly  extraordinary.  I  speak,  for  example, 
of  his  strength  of  will,  liis  long-sighted  persistency  of  purpose,  reaching  from  his  first 
entrance  on  the  avenue  of  life  to  its  very  close,  his  remarkable  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  last,  not  least,  his  great  Parliamentary  courage,  which  I,  who  have  been 
associated  in  the  course  of  my  life  with  scores  of  Ministers,  have  never  seen  surpassed. 

"There  were  other  points  in  his  character  on  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a 
word  or  two.  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  those  strong  sympathies  of  race,  for 
the  salce  of  which  he  was  always  ready  to  risk  popularity  and  influence.  A  like  senti- 
ment I  feel  towards  the  strength  of  his  sympathies  with  that  brotherhood  to  which  he 
thought,  and  justly  thought,  himself  entitled  to  belong— the  brotherhood  of  men  of 
letters.  I  read,  in  a  very  interesting  book,  the  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Cooper,  how, 
In  the  year  1844,  when  his  influence  with  his  party  was  not  yet  established,  Mr.   Cooper 
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came  to  him  in  the  chiTv.acter  of  a  struggling  literary  man,  who  was  also  a  Chartist, 
and  the  then  Mr.  Disraeli  met  him  with  the  most  active  and  cordial  kindness,  so  ready- 
was  his  sympathy  for  genius.  .  .  . 

"There  is  one  slight  matter  to  which  I  have  satisfaction  in  referring.  There  is 
much  misapprehension  abroad  as  to  the  personal  sentiments  between  public  men  who  are 
divided  in  policy.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  wish  to  take  the  occasion— if  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  may  for  a  'moment  degenerate  into  egotism  upon  a  subject  much  too  high 
for  it — of  recording  at  this  place  and  this  hour  my  firm  conviction  that  in  all  the  judg- 
ments ever  delivered  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  upon  myself,  he  never  was  actuated  by  senti- 
ments of  personal  antipathy."  * 

If  it  were  necessary  to  prove  that  this  magnificent  oration  completely 
triumphed  over  the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  the  words  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  i^erhaps  Lord  Beaconsfield's  most  devoted 
adherent,  w^ould  be  conclusive :  "  A  monument  of  a  higher  character 
than  any  that  can  be  carved  in  stone  or  marble  has  already  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  speech  we  have  just  heard." 

On  April    22nd  Mr.    Gladstone  { inade  an    important  pronouncement   on 
the    South  African  policy  of  the  Government.      He  had  come    into  office 
pledged    to   a   certain    extent   to    respect    the    claims    and 
Avishes     of     South     African      colonists,      whatever      their      The  Transvaal, 
nationality,    for    self-government.      Respect  for  continuity  ^^^i. 

had  prevented  the  immediate  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  had  shown  already,  under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  a 
strong  disinclination  to  accept  even  the  broadest  hints  that  his  services 
were  dispensable.  At  last,  when  the  grand  scheme  of  South  African 
Federation  had  failed,  a  Liberal  Government,  influenced  by  the 
urgent  recommendations  of  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  and  other  prominent 
Radicals,  decided  upon  Frere's  recall.  In  December,  1880,  the  Boers 
proclaimed  a  rei^ublic  and  attacked  the  English  garrisons  in  the 
Transvaal.  Owing  to  mistakes  in  tactics,  never  properly  explained,  our 
force  sutt'ered  a  series  of  disasters,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Majuba 
Hill  at  the  end  of  Febi'uary.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  English  troops,  agreed  with  President  Joubert  upon  an 
armistice  of  eight  days,  which  was  extended.  Sir  Evelyn's  despatches 
were  so  prudent  and  pacific  that  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  himself  able  to  resist 
the  Jingo  cry  for  revenge.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  the  British 
Emjjire  to  crush  8,000  Boers,  and  to  arrange  for  the  good  government  of  the 
survivors  by  young  English  gentlemen  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  and  from 
the  standi3oint  of  party  politics  such  a  course  would  have  been  very  expe- 
dient. The  Government  chose  to  exercise  magnanimity.  Terms  were  granted 
by  which  the  Boers  admitted  a  British  resident  and  British  control  over 
their  foreign  policy,  and  in  return  received  complete  autonomy  at  home. 

Meanwhile    the    Irish     Land    Bill    had    been    introduced    in     fulfilment 
of  Mr.   Gladstone's  intention.      The  Commission   appointed 
in  the  previous  year  had  reported,  and  basing  themselves      The  Irish  Land 
upon  this  report,   the  Government  brought  in   a    Bill   for  ^^^.  i^^i- 

checking  arbitrary  increases  of  rent.     The  Bill  recognised 
universal    tenant    right,    virtually    abolished    the    limitation    imposed    by 
the  Act  of  1870  upon  the  right  of  assignment,   and   set  ux)  a  Land  Court 
for  the  fixing  of  judicial  rents  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  this  conviction,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  often  expressed 
in  conversation,  was  explicitly  confirmed  by  Sir  Staffoi'd  Northcote. 
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The  Land  Act  of  1881  Avas  a  very  laborious  and  intricate  piece  of 
■work,  so  laborious  that  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  class  it  in  the  same 
category  "with  the  drafting  of  the  Succession  Duty  Bill  and  his 
course  of  reading  at  Oxford  for  the  Final  Schools.  Very  few  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  even  pretended  to  understand  the  Bill ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  it  from  occupying  the  almost  undivided  attention 
of  the  House  for  four  months.  The  Tories  talked  vaguely  about  con- 
fiscation. Among  the  Irish  members,  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  distinguished 
himself  by  the  acuteness  of  his  criticisms,  and  attracted,  not  for  the 
first  or  last  time,  the  admiration  of  Mr,  Gladstone. 

All  kinds  of  absurd  impossibilities  Avere  suggested  as  alternatives 
to  the  Bill.  Over  800  amendments  were  proiDosed.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
held  resolutely  to  the  A'ital  provisions  of  his  scheme  in  the  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  threatened  to  upset  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill, 
but  Lord  Selboine  for  once  stood  to  his  guns,  and  his  authority, 
strengthened  eventually  by  the  jDrudent  timidity  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
secured  the  passing  of  the  Third  Reading  of  the  measure  on  the  16th 
August.  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  grateful  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor— 
"the  most  demonstrative,"  said  Lord  Selborne,  "Avhich  I  ever  received 
from  him."  * 

Only  the  dire  distresses  and  necessities  of  Ireland  made  the  Act 
possible;  for  many  Whigs  and  Tories  were  allied  against  it,  on  the 
ground  plainly  put  forward  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  that  its  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  landlords,  the  strongest  "bond  of  union" 
between  Ireland  and  England.  The  Bill  Avas  too  thorough  to  please  Mr. 
Parnell ;  and  accordingly  200  amendments  were  placed  to  the  credit  of 
his  well-disciplined  little  party.  More  than  this  he  dared  not  do  to 
Avreck  a  measure  AA^hich  so  seriously  damaged  the  prospects  of  constitutional 
disruption  and  agrarian  agitation,  and  Avent  some  Avay  towards  justifying 
Mr.  Gladstone's  confident  declaration  three  years  later,  that  through  its 
instrumentality  "  almost  CAery  case  of  OA'er-renting  in  Ireland  has  been 
touched,"  and  that,  "  sjieaking  generally  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  Avho 
are  a  people  of  annual  tenancies,  over-renting  is  A'irtually  at  an  end."  t 

At  a  National  Land  League  ConA-ention  at  Dublin  in  September, 
Mr.  Parnell  found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  Land  Act  had 
not  i)ut  an  end  to  the  Avork  of  the  League ;  aiid  a 
The  Land  League  resolution  Avas  passed  that  the  League  should  noAV  direct 
and  tbe  Land  its  efforts  to  the  entire  abolition  of  landlordism  in  Ire- 
Act,  1881.  ^^^^  Practically  the  cry  of  "No  Rent"  Avas  substi- 
tuted for  the  cry  of  "Fair  Rent";  for  the  Parnellites 
noAV  began  to  proclaim  that  a  just  rental  in  Ireland  Avas  about  one-scA'-enth 
or  one-eighth  of  the  actual  rental.  Thus  the  Land  Act  only  eased  an 
economic  strain  in  order  to  accelerate  a  political  crisis.  "It  brought  to 
a  crisis  the  affairs  of  the  ])arty  connected  Avitli  the  Land  League.  It 
made  it  almost  a  necessity  for  that  party  either  to  adA^ance  or  to  recede. 
And  Avhat  course  did  they  take?  They  chose  the  desperate  course;  they 
cho.se  to  imfurl  the  flag  against  all  property,  against  all  rent."  I 

•See  "Memorials,  Personal  and  Political,"  Part  II.,  by  PiOundell  Palmer,  Earl  of 
Selborne,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  27,  28. 

t  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  September  1st,  1884. 

J  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  8th,  1882. 
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The    cry  of  "No  Rent"   grew  louder,   the    speeehe.s    of    the    Parnellite 
leaders    grew    more    menacing,    the    language    of    their    understudies— the 
petty    spouters    of   sedition    and    outi'age — grew  more    and    more    violent, 
until,    at   the    beginning   of    October,   1881,   in    a    great    speech    at    Leeds,. 
Mr.  Gladstone  felt  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  all  parties  for  support.     "  If, 
when    we    have    that    short    further   experience    [of    the    working    of   the 
Land  Act]  to  which   I  have   referred,  it  shall  then  appear  that  there  is 
still    to    be    fought   a  final    conflict   in  Ireland,  between  law  on   the    one 
side    and    sheer    laAvlessness    upon    the    other ;    if    the    law,    purged    from 
defect    and    from    any   taint    of    injustice,    is    still    to    be 
repelled  and  refused,  and  the  first  conditions   of    political      The  Resources 
society  are  to    be  set  at  nought,   then    I    say,   gentlemen,      ^^  Civilisation, 
Avithout    hesitation,    the    resources    of    civilisation    against 
its  enemies  are   not    yet  exhausted.     I  shall  recognise  in   full,  when   the 
facts     are    ripe — and    their    ripeness    is    approaching — the    duty    and    the 
responsibility  of  the  Government.     I  call  upon  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men,   not   in    these    two    kingdoms,    but    in    these  three,    to   support    the- 
Government  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  and  in  acquitting  itself  of  that 
responsibility." 

The  party  of  law  and  order  did  not  respond  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
appeal.  But  he  Avas  determined  that  the  Land  Act,  having  been  passed,, 
should  be  allowed  a  fair  opportunity  of  working:  "We  have  endeavoured 
to  pay  the  Irish  nation  the  debt  of  ju.stice,  and  of  liberal  justice.  .  .  . 
We  are  convinced  that  they  desire  to  take  free  and  full  advantage  of 
the  Land  Act."  It  was  discouraging,  he  said,  but  not  surprising  that  noi 
Irishman  had  the  moral  courage  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  man 
who  had  just  declared  that,  until  he  had  submitted  his  "test  cases," 
any  farmer  who  paid  his  rent  was  a  fool — 

"a  dangerous  denunciation  in  Ireland,  gentlemen — a  dangerous  thing  to  be  denounced 
as  a  fool  by  the  head,  by  a  man  who  has  made  himself  the  head,  of  the  most  violent 
party  in  Ireland,  and  who  has  offered  the  greatest  temptations  to  the  Irish  people. 
That  is  no  small  matter.  He  desires,  gentlemen,  to  arrest  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
— to  stand,  as  Aaron  stood,  between  the  living  and  the  dead;  but  to  stand  there,  nob 
as  Aaron  stood,  to  arrest  but  to  spread  the  plague." 

In  the  same  speech  the  Premier  asked  what  Mr.  Parnell  proposed  to. 
do  now  that  the  Bill  which  he  had  vainly  tried  to  kill  had  been  passed. 

"The  people  of  Ireland,  gentlemen,  as  we  believe— and  this  is  just  the  matter  that  the 

next  few  weeks  or  months  will  have  to  determine— desire,  in  conformity  with  the  advico 

of  their  old  patriots,  of  their  bishops,  of  their  trusted  friends,  to  make 

a  full  trial  of  the  Land  Act ;  and  if  they  do  make  a  full  trial  of  that       „         „.    „ 

Parnell  s  Test 
Act,   you  may  rely  upon  it  —  it  is  as  certain  as  human  contingencies  Case" 

can  be  —  it  will  give  peace  to  the  countrj-.      Peace  to  the  country  is 

exactly  the  thing  which  is  not  the  object  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  disciples; 

and  therefore,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  policj',  the  thing  which  is  more  than  all  necessary 

for  them  to  do  is  to  intercept  the  action  of  the  Land  Act.    How  do  they  set  about  it  ?    Mr. 

Parnell,  with  his  myrmidons  around  him  in  his  Land  League,  goes  to  Dublin,  instructs  the 

people  of  Ireland  that  they   are    not    to  go   into  the    Court  which  the  Parliament  of  the 

country  has  established  in  order  to  do  them  justice— they  are  not  to  go  into  the  Court  until 

he  gives  them  leave.     He  says  that  they  are  not  to  go  there  lantil  he  has  framed  certairk 

test  cases,  and  until  he  and  his  brethren  of  the  Land  League  have  taken  these  test  cases 

into  Court."  * 

*  Speech  at  Leeds,  October  7th,  1881. 
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"  An  iinscriTioulous  and  dishonest  speech  "  "uas  Mr.  Pamell's  comment. 
But  the  resoiuces  of  civilisation  "vvere  7iot  exhausted.  For  the  moment 
the  views  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  in 
complete  harmony.     The  denunciation  of  Parnell  at  Leeds  was  followed  on 

the  13th    of    October    by  Lis  arrest    under    two    warrants. 
His  Arrest.  one     of     them     referring    to     "reasonable     susiDicion"     of 

treasonable  practices  under  the  new  Coercion  Act.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  the  chief  officials  of  the  Land 
League  were  arrested  and  conveyed  with  Mr.  Parnell  to  Kilmainham 
Gaol.  The  imprisoned  Land  Leaguers  at  once  issued  the  famous  '"  Xo 
Rent"'  manifesto,  calling  upon  Irish  tenants  to  pay  no  rent  so  long  as 
their  leaders  were  in  gaol.     The  Government  no  less  promjDtly  proclaimed 

the  Land  League  an  illegal  body,  and  proceeded  to  suppress 

Suppression  of      its    branches    in    all    parts    of   the    country.      Hapi^ily  the 

the  Land  League,     influence  of  the  League  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 

the  Act  coming  into  operation,  and  numerous  apjolications 
Mere  made  to  the  Land  Commissioners  to  fix  judicial  rents.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Irish  landlords  would  have  endeavoiu'ed  at 
this  juncture  to  atone  for  the  long  course  of  histoiical  iniquity  which  had 
made  the  Irish  Question.  They  might  haA'e  tried  to  distinguish  themselves 
honourably  from  the  leaders  of  the  tenantry  by  promoting  the  smooth 
and  i^eaceful  administration  of  the  Land  Act.  Alas,  no.  "'It  must  be 
confessed,"  -writes  Lord  Sclborne,  '"that  those  who  were  desirous  to  see 
justice  done  to  landlords  as  well  as  tenants  were  not  assisted  by  miich 
jorudence  or  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  their  chief  spokesmen  in  Ireland. 
It  was  with  no  very  good  grace  that  they  suffered  the  Act  to  pass ;  and 
before  it  was  brought  into  operation,  after  having  become  law,  they 
denounced  it  publicly  and  loudly."  * 

In  the  months  which  succeeded  the  arrest  of  the  Irish  leaders,  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  rapidly  diverged.  The  con- 
fidence which  Mr.  Forster  placed  in  official  statistics  and  police  reports 
strengthened  his  belief  in  "  resolute  Government."  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
that  in  spite  of  his  reliance  on  the  police  for  information,  he  was  not 
aware  of  being  not  once  only,  but  many  times,  within  an  ace  of  assassm- 
ation  I  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  Mr.  Parnell  underwent  a 
change.     Early  in  A])ril.   1882.   a   correspondence  Avas  opened  between  Mr. 

O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  between  Captain 

Downing  Street      O'Shea    and  the  Prime   Minister  himself.     These  communi- 

and  Kilmainham,     cations  dealt    mainly    with    the    question    of  arrears.     The 

p    ,  1882.         j^^^  q£  j^gj^j^  j^^^j  conferred  on  every  tenant  a  i^roperty  in 

his  farm,  but  in  order  to  give  its  provisions  full  beneficial 
effect,  arrears  must  be  dealt  with.  The  Irish  leaders  were  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  the  fire  thej'  had  themselves  helped  to  light  ;    and  they  seized 

*  When  the  Session  of  18S2  opened,  Lord  Donousrhmore  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  workir.;;  of  the  Land  Act  before  it  had 
been  four  months  in  operation.  Lord  Selborne,  maintaining  that  the  Act  had  beyond 
question  improved  the  moral  position  of  the  Government  for  the  enforcement  of  law,  com- 
ptired  the  Peers  to  children  wlio  plant  flowers  and  pull  them  up  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
to  see  if  they  are  growing.  But  his  i  lotests  were  in  vain;  and  ''a  one-sided,  irritating 
and  altogether  unprofitable  inquiry"  followed.  See  Lord  Sclborne's  "Personal  and  Political 
Memorials,"  Part  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  43;  and  Hansard,  February  7th,  1S82. 


*Io%  i#iimll.  tdtelmie  M^. 


Fm§7   LORD  OF  7HE  TREASURY f<s.As, 


^^^^  Q^^ilje  (ifauufU  nnO  Membevjsi  oFt(;r 
jJlVf  t^^  ^ncarpgrtrteP    (Iti^ambrr  of  €ommevcT 

rejoice  to  fyitK  tffis  opportunhv  of  exprcssmg  our  appreciation  of  tfT* 
benefits  ipFjicfj  tJ?*  tro^in9  community  of  ft^is  country  otpcs  to  your 
serpices   in     parliament  an6   as   a  iTlinister   of   tt7«  (lironjn. 

ffour    name    n?iD    be    ossociateft    in    t^istory    n7itt7     tt?c    reforms 

in    our    financial    system,    tpt^lcFj    rnauguratefe    by      /^ir      >'Aobert      )9^eel, 

otpe     tf^elT     bct)elopment     cmb     completion     to     your     £>3n6.  19  ou    loill 

;= 

also     be      remembered     as     taking     a     great      ani>      t^onourable      part     in 

remoping     tl^     restrictions      tpf^icl^      fetterei)     tl^e     external     trabe     of     tl^is 

country;     a    ct^ange      tpbict7      resulted     ht     tl^e     rapib      extension      of      its 

inbustry    anb    commerce,    anb    coas     ttje     commencement    of    a     periob   of 

unepualleb    prosperity. 

UUlFjile  acknowledging  tt?<  great  a&oantoges  toe  lyavc  8erit>eb 
from  fbc  rncreose  of  trabe  tpitf)  ,4)]rance,  tcitt^  tpbicl?  your  name, 
OS  iveil  OS  tf)at  of  4H!lr.  (ilobben,  tpill  always  be  connect cb,  we 
trust  tbot  tF(€  present  negotiations  wittf  tt^e  ^rencfj  (Sooemment 
umU  renbcr  our  commercial  intercourse  witl)  t{K>t  country  still  more 
free   anb    unfettered. 

UUHe  t)ope  ttyit  tlje  jjllinistry  o«>er  wl^ict)  you  prestbe  will 
use  its  best  efforts  to  carry  out  ttje  t>arious  progressioe  reforms 
wFjict^  the  commercial  community  bas  beclareb  to  be  necessary ;  we 
may  specially  mention  tPje  creation  of  a  iBepartmcnt  of  \IIrabe  ani> 
Agriculture  unber  a  iiHinister  of  tl^e  first  rank,  wljich  frias  alreaby 
rcceic>eb  tfic  sanction  of  a  oote  in  tFjc  ife^ouse  of  (liommons.  QJl^e 
reform  of  our  <i?ankruptcy  *iaws  has  alreaby  been  unbertaken  by 
your  iJl  inistry,  anb  we  trust  tljat  nothing  may  prcoent  a  compretjensioe 
measure  being  passcb  next  session.  uTlTe  reform  of  our  potent 
■•iaws  is  urgently  neebeb,  in  orber  to  put  our  inocntors  at  least 
on  an  equality  witlj  tl^se  of  tl)e  (Lontinent  anb  tl^e  Hniteb  '.States 
of      America. 

(Samcstly      beslring  tf^at      you     may      long      be      spareb      to 

continue     your     serrices     to  your     country,     we     tenber     you     a     l^earty 

welcome    to    our    town,    anb  ttje    assurance  of  our    sincere    respect   anb 
abmiration. 

o§»i3nt'ti  ant)  ,§ralrb  o^v  l>Jloif  of  ^'xe^ 


Muuj  Aff^P^^A^ 
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upon  this  subject  because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  initiating  a  better 
and  more  honourable  policy.  On  the  11th  of  April  Captain  O'Sliea  was 
authorised  by  Mr.  Parncll  to  tell  the  Premier  that  "  if  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  arrears  could  be  arrived  at  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  use 
his  personal  influence  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order  in  Ireland."  On  the  loth  Mr.  Gladstone  replied:  "I  think 
you  assume  the  existence  of  a  spirit  on  my  part  Avitli  which  you  can 
sympathise.  Whether  there  can  be  any  agreement  on  the  means  or  not, 
the  end  in  view  is  of  vast  moment ;  and  assiu-edly  no  resentment  or 
personal  prejudice,  or  false  shame,  or  other  impediment  extraneous  to 
the  matter,  Avill  pi'event  the  Government  from  treading  whatever  i^ath 
may  most  safely  and  shortly  lead  to  the  pacification  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  received  independent  communications,  and  answered  in 
the  same  spirit.  A  memorandum  from  Mr.  Herbei't  Gladstone  and  other 
portions  of  the  correspondence  were  read  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  April 
22nd ;  and  the  Cabinet  unanimously  resolved  upon  the  adoption  of  a 
conciliatory  course.  A  fcAv  days  later,  when  Mr.  Redmond  introdviced 
into  the  Commons  an  Arrears  Bill  framed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  it  a  favourable  recei^tion  on  the  ground  that  it  opened  a  good 
prospect  for  the  working  of  the  land  laws  in  Ireland.  *  A  minute  of 
an  interview  between  Captain  O'Sliea  and  Mr.  Forster,  and  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Parnell,  were  circulated  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the 
1st  of  May.  Mr.  Parnell  said  in  his  letter  that  "  if  the  arrears  question 
be  settled  upon  the  lines  indicated  by  us,  I  have  every  confidence,  a 
confidence  shared  by  my  colleagues,  that  the  exertions  which  we  should 
be  able  to  make  would  be  effective  in  stopping  outrages  and  intimidation 
of  all  kinds " ;  and  added  that  the  accomplishment  of  a  larger,  but  not 
revolutionary,  ly^-ogramme  would  enable  them  "to  co-operate  cordially 
for  the  future  witli  the  Liberal  i)arty  in  forwarding  Liberal  principles." 
Ministers  Avere  not  unduly  elated  or  impressed ;  but  they  did  not  Avish 
to  rencAV  the  very  severe  Coercion  Act  which  was  about  to  expire.  They 
determined  therefore  to  introduce  a  new  Crimes  Act  based  on  a  different 
and  better  principle.  Mr.  Forster  insisted  that  the  members 
Mr.  Forster  re-  in  Kilmainham  should  not  be  released  until  this  new  Act 
signs,  May,  1882.  }^^(\  been  passed,  or  until  Mr.  Parnell  promised  his  assist- 
ance in  putting  down  outrages.  His  colleagues  did  not  agree, 
and  decided  to  send  directions  at  once  for  the  release  of  Messrs.  Parnell, 
Dillon,  and  O'Kelly  from  Kilmainham,    Mr.  Forster  thereupon  resigned. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  view  may  be  briefly  given  by  means  of  short  extracts 
from  two  speeches  Avhich  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
month  of  May  :— 

"  Nothing,  in  our  view,  could  be  more  simple,  more  di.stinct  and  isolated,  than  the 
question  we  had  to  consider  Avith  regard  to  the  release  of  the  three  members.  In  our 
opinion  that  matter  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  question  of  arrears  or  any  other 
(piestion.  It  was  simply  tlie  question  whether  we  had  prospectively  reasonable  suspicions 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  those,  gentlemen,  who  were  arrested  under  the  exceptional  powers 
of  the  Act,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  law  and  order,  and  if  we  had  not  those  reasonal)le 
suspicions  it  was  our  duty,  in  our  opinion,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  at 
once  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  them."1' 

•  The  Bill  was  afterwards  practically  adopted  by  the  Government  and  passed. 
t  Statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  10th,  1882. 
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"  Mr.  Forster  used  words  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  desired  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Parnell 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  an  avowal  of  change.  It  was  something  like  in  effect 
asking  for  a  penitential  confession.  I  disclaimed  alike  the  desire  and  the  right  to  ask  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  or  any  of  those  who  sat  near  him,  anything  of  the  sort.  In  considering  whether 
we  should  be  justified  inclosing  the  prison  doors  on  Mr.  Parnell,  I  had  no  title  to  ask  any 
question  but  the  one  whether  I  believed  that  the  effect  of  his  release  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests 

"  Mr.  Forster  again  and  again,  and  not  unnaturally  from  his  point  of  view,  used  words 
to  this  effect:  'Do  not  buy  obedience  to  the  law;  do  not  enter  into  any  arrangement; 
do  not  pay  blackmail.'  With  every  one  of  those  propositions  I  entirely  agreed.  But  I 
held  them  to  be  wholly  without  application  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  stood. 
There  v.^as  no  arrangement  of  any  sort 
between  Mr.  Parnell  and  ourselves. 
There  was  no  bargain,  no  arrangement, 
no  negotiations ;  for  nothing  had  been 
asked,  and  nothing  had  been  taken. 
We  frankly  availed  ourselves  of  in- 
foxnnation  tendered  to  us  as  to  the 
views  of  men  whose  position  in  Ireland 
made  them  sensible  factors  in  the  ma- 
terials that  go  to  determine  the  con- 
dition of  that  country ;  and  that  in- 
formation led  us  to  conclusions  on  our 
part  to  which  we  hastened  to  give 
effect."  * 

Such  was  the  Prime  Minister's 
view  of  what  has  geiiei-ally  been 
referred  to  as  "the  Kihiiain- 
hani  Treaty." 

The     terms     in     which     Mr. 
Gladstone  announced  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  May  3rd,  1882,  are  of 
some    importance  on  account  of    a  controversy  which  arose  in  the  news- 
papers six  years  later  : — 

"  I  have  to  state  that  directions  have  been  sent  to  Ireland  for  the  release  forthwith 
of  the  three  members  of  this  House  who  have  been  imprisoned  since  October  last,  under 
the  powers  given  by  the  Protection  of  Persons  and  Property  Act.  The  list  of  persons 
similarly  imprisoned  will  be  carefully  examined  further,  with  a  view  to  the  release,  in 
accordance  with  like  principles  and  coiasiderations,  of  all  persons  who  are  not  believed 
to  be  associated  with  the  commission  of  crime." 

Lord  Cowper  resigned  the  office  of  Viceroy  at  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Forster  resigned  that  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  They  were  succeeded  by 
Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  both  of  whom  were  connected 
by  ties  of  marriage,  of  personal  friendship,  and  of  close  political  association 
Avith  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  one  more  proof  of  his  desire  to  serve 
Ireland.  The  new  Viceroy  and  his  Chief  Secretary  left  England  on  the 
5th  of  May.  On  the  6th,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  the 
permanent  Under-Secretary,  -were  mm^lered — butchered—  in 
the  Phoenix  Park.  Two  days  later  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
notice  of  the  ap]3roacliing  introduction  of  a  Crimes  Bill, 
which,  although  its  provisions  were  severe,  did  not  continue 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  was  not  brought 
in  from  vindictive  motives.  "It  was  not  a  Bill  framed  upon  tlie  Phoenix 
Park  outrages "  ;  but  it  was,  of  course,  strengthened  in  consequence  of  the 
*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  May  4th,  1882. 


KILMAINHAil    GAOL. 


The  Phoenix  Park 

Tragedy, 

May  6,  1882. 
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indignation  excited  by  those  outrages ;  and  an  amendment  stiffening  the 
"search"  clauses  was  cai'ried  by  Mr.  George  Russell  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  jjeculiar  horror  of  the  crime  had  a  deei3  effect  upon  the 
English  mind.  Mr.  Parnell  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  offering  to  resign  his 
seat— a  course  which  the  Premier  strongly  deprecated — proclaimed  his 
detestation  of  the  crime,  and  declared,  truly  enough,  that  the  murderers 
had  aimed  "the  deadliest  blow  which  it  was  in  their  poAver  to  deal  against 
his  hopes  in  connection  with  the  new  course  on  which  the  Government 
had  just  entered." 

The  Phoenix  Park  murders  may'  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Government  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned  ;  and  from 
this  time,  under  the  combined  influences  of  the  Land  Act,  the  Arrears  Act, 
and  the  Crimes  Act,  the  condition  of  that  country  began  to  improve.  But 
if  in  the  years  1883  and  188i  the  dark  clouds  that  hung  over  Ireland  began 
to  lift,  it  was  only  that  another  storm  might  biu'st  upon  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  British  Government  in  another  part  of  the  world.  "I  do 
not  think,"  wrote  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  1882, 
"  that  there  was  ever  so  unfortunate  a  Govei*nment ;  domestic  affairs 
were  never  so  difficult ;  and  abroad  new  troubles  seem  to  be  constantly 
springing  up."  Much,  indeed,  had  already  been  accomplished.  To  perforin 
unfulfilled  obligations  and  to  get  rid  of  the  burdens  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  the  country  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  without 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  British  policy,  were  the  objects  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  had  set  before  them.  We  have 
seen  how  success  had  crowned  their  effoi'ts  in  Montenegro.  The  next  step 
in  the  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  Avas  the  delimitation 
Carrying  out  of  the  Greek  frontier.  The  negotiations  were  slow  and 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  tedious  ;  but  they  were  ultimately  successful.  The  causes 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  success  were  recorded  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  one  of  his  great  speeches  at  Leeds  : — 

"I  rejoice  to  say  that  though  no  progress  whatever  had  been  made  eighteen  months 

ago  in  the    fulfilment    of    that    purpose,    a    country    famous    in    history,    the    country    of 

Thessaly,  inliabited  from  end  to  end  by  members  of    the  Greek    race, 

Thessaly  Free,  to  which  in  old  times  we  have  owed  so  much— that  country  of  Thessaly 
has  been  handed  out  of  servitude  into  freedom,  by  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  Poweis  of  Europe,  to  which  you  have  contributed  your  full  share.  And  never, 
gentlemen,  in  the  course  of ;  my  life  have  I  enjoyed  a  purer  pleasure  than  in  witnessing 
the  accomplishment  of  that  work,  the  removal  of  that  yoke,  the  re-establishment  of 
that  union  among  Greek  populations  of  diflerent  regions,  without  the  efTusion  of  one 
single  drop  of  blood." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  celebrated  his  political  jubilee  in  the  pre- 
vious December,  was  suffering  at  the-  beginning  of  the  year  1883  from 
overwork  and  sleeplessness.*  He  had  intended  to  make  a  political 
tour  in  Midlothian ;  but  this  was  forbidden  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 
On    the    17th    of    Jantiary    he    consented    to    leave    London    and    pay    a 

*  On  New  Year's  Day  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  touching  note  to  a  poor  girl  dying  of 
consumption,  who  had  sent  him  a  small  birthday  present— a  bookmarker  on  which  she 
Jiad  worked  "The  I5ible  our  Guide" :—"  May  the  guidance  which  you  are  good  enough 
to  desire  on  ray  beliaif,  avail  you  fully  at  every  step  of  that  journey  in  which,  if  I 
do  not  precede,  I  shall  shortly  follow  you." 


W.    E.     GLADSTONE    IN     1882. 
(Bij  permission,  from  the  Picture  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.) 
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visit  to  Cannes,  where  he  stayed  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  at  Lord  Wolver- 
ton's  villa,  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  San  Juan.  The  Prime  Minister,  as 
usual,  sought  refreshment  in  diversity  of  occupation. 
At  Cannes,  1883.  With  Miss  Gladstone,  he  visited  the  Carnival  at  Nice, 
where  his  tall  hat  attracted  much  attention.  He  con- 
versed with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  re- 
freshed himself  with  a  book  uiDon  Piesbyterian  ritual  which  emanated 
from  a  Lowland  manse.  "  Though  by  no  means  a  Presbyterian  myself, 
I  hope " — so  he  wrote  to  the  author  in  a  letter  of  acknowledgment — 
"that  this  tendency  [to  ritualism]  will  not  be  indulged  in  without 
reserve.  For  there  was  a  solemn  and  stern  simplicity  in  the  old  form 
of  Presbyterian  ritual  which  was  entitled  to  great  i^espect,  and  was  a 
thing  totally  apart  from  the  mean  nakedness  and  cold  worldliness 
and  indifference  so  widely  dominant  in  English  services  fifty  years  ago." 
Meanwhile  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  were  discovered,  and  the  contrast 
between  Mr.  Gladstone's  recreations  and  the  anxious  deliberations  of  his 
colleagues  evoked  from  Tory  orators  the  usual  strain  of  abusive 
patriotism. 

The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1883  was  not  fruitful.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  drop  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  for  London  ;  but  the  Bank- 
ruptcy, Patents,  Agricultural  Holdings,  and  Corrupt  Practices 
The  Session  of  Bills,  which  passed,  Avere  useful  measures.  One  Bill  went 
1883.  through  Avith  sensational  rapidity.    The  Irish  American  dy- 

namitards  had  been  exceptionally  busy  in  London.  False 
beards  and  skeleton  keys,  tins  of  chemicals,  indiarubber  bags  of  nitro- 
glycerine, primitive  infernal  machines,  and  rudimentary  factories  for  their 
construction,  were  discovered  in  the  metropolis  and  other  towns.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  consternation.  The  House  of  Commons,  like  most 
other  public  buildings,  was  found  to  have  been  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  Parnellites,  who  were  a  little  disquieted  by  the  infernal 
machinery  of  the  friends  of  Ireland,  quite  forgot  to  obstruct  the  Explosives 
Bill.  Introduced  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  9th  of  April,  it  was 
carried  through  all  its  stages  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  blessed  with  the  royal  assent  on  the  following  day. 

On  April  20th  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  against  which  a  strong 
agitation  had  been  instituted  in  the  country,  were  condemned  by  a 
Resolution  of  the  House,  and  in  consequence  of  this  Resolution  the 
Government  suspended  the  order  for  the  compulsory  examination  of 
women  in  the  affected  areas.  On  August  18th  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that 
he  regretted  the  decision  of  the  House  : — 

"  Personally,  I  would  rather  extend  than  restrict  the  operation  of  these  Acts ;  but  I 
admit  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  defending  a  system  which  can  only  be  partially 
applied  as  these  Acts  have  been  .  .  .  and  everyone  admits  that,  in  the  present  state  ot 
public  opinion,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  dream  of  extending  the  area." 

In    this   Session,  too,   the    Government    made    an    effort    to    settle    the 
stupid  dispute  between  the    House    of    Commons   and  tiie 
The  Affirmation     constituency  of   Northampton,  which  was  still    advertising 
Bill,  1883.         atheism,   wasting  the  time  of    Parliament,  and  expending 
the  energies   of   Mr.  Bradlaugh.    The  attempt,   though  Tin- 
successful  ,  was  not  altogether  thrown  away  ;  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
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Parliamentary   Oaths   Anieiiclment  Bill   produced    one   of    Mr.   Gladstone's 
noblest  speeches.* 

The  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  lost  by  three  votes.  It  was  thought 
that  if  the  division  had  taken  ]3lace  on  the  night  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  the  Bill  might  have  been  saved. 

After  the  close  of  the  Session,  at  the  mvitation  of  Sir  Donald  Currie, 
Mr.    Gladstone   and    several    members    of    his    family    undertook    another 
voyage,   this   time    in    the   Pembroke   Castle.     The  railway 
journey  from  Chester,  where  they  met  Lord  Tennyson,  to      a  Cruise  with 
BarroAV-in-Furness,  Avhere  they  embarked  in  a  tug  for  the      Tennyson,  1883. 
Pembroke  Castle,  was  a  triumphal  progress,  crowds  shouting 
"  Gladstone "    at    every    railway    station ;    and    at    Barrow    thousands    of 
people  lined   the   shoi^e,   cheering    for    "Gladstone"  and    "Tennyson."    On 
September    17th    the    party    dined    with    the    King    of    Denmark    at    the 
Castle    of    Fredensdorg,     and    next    day    a    royal    and    imperial    company 
assembled    for    a    return-dinner    on   the    yacht.     Mr.    Gladstone    proposed 
the    health    of    the    King    of    Denmark,    dwelling    upon    the    fact    that 
Englishmen     and     Danes     were    sprung     from    common     ancestors.      The 
Czar  proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen  of  England  ;  the  King  of  Denmark 
that    of   Mr.    and    Mrs.   Gladstone.     The    Queen    of    Denmark    drank    the 
health    of   Lord    Tennyson.     In    the    course    of   the    evening    the    Czarina 
said  to  Lord  Tennyson,    "What  a  kind  and  sympathetic  man  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  !    How  he  stood  by  little    Montenegro  ! " 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1884,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  wonderfully  lucid 
speech,  introduced  the  County  Franchise  Bill,  by  which  the  qualifications 
in  counties  were  assimilated  to  those  in  boroughs,  and  two 
million  voters  added  to  the  constituency  of  the  United  Enfranchising  tte 
Kingdom.  At  first  the  Tory  party  offered  a  vigorous  re-  Labourers,  1884. 
sistance  in  the  Commons;  but  gradually  a  perception  of  the 
danger  of  this  course  came  over  them,  and  at  last  they  merely  demanded 
that  a  Redistribution  Bill  should  accompany  it.  Mr.  Gladstone's  determina- 
tion carried  the  day,  and  on  June  26th  the  motion  for  the  Third  Reading  was 
carried  nemhie  coixtradicente,  these  words  being  inserted  in  the  joiu'nals 
of  the  House  at  the  instance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  quoted  at  the 
same  time  as  a  warning  to  the  Peers  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son  : 
"  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in,  bear't  that  the  opposer 
may  beware  of  thee."  The  House  of  Lords  accepted  the  challenge  and  threw 
out  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  a  redistribution 
of  seats,  and  in  hopes  of  forcing  on  a  dissolution.  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply 
Avas  an  autumn  Session,  preceded  by  a  campaign  in  Midlothian,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  the  legislative  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  last  fifty  years  had  not  been  a  benefit  or  a  blessing  to 
the  country."  t  Lord  Salisbury,  who  replied  in  a  speech  at  Glasgow 
on    October    1st,    warned  the  countiy  that   the    free    working    of    British 

*  The  peroration  of  this  speech  will  be  found  on  p.  oil.  A  quotation  from  Lucretius 
was  peculiarly  impressive. 

t  See  speech  in  the  Edinburgh  Corn  Exchange,  August  30th,  1884.  On  the  following 
day  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland, 
making  one  remark  which,  in  the  light  of  later  events,  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  He 
did  not  say  that  the  Irish  question  was  altogether  settled;  but  "Parliamentary  and 
political  difficulties  are  one  thing,  and  social  difficulties  are  another." 
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institutions  was  endangered  by  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  wire- 
puller, centred  in  the  caucus  under  the  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister — 
"  master  of  the  House  of  Commons,  master  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nay- 
yielding  but  apparent  and  simulated  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Sovereign,  gathering  into  his  own  hands  every  power  of  the  State  and 
using  them  so  that  when  the  renewal  of  iDOwer  comes  his  influence  may 
be  overwhelming  and  his  powers  may  be  renewed."  In  this  month  of 
October,  however,  after  the  country  had  been  convulsed  by  agitation,  a 
compromise  was  arrived  at.  The  Government  drafted  a  Redistribution 
Bill  which  satisfied  the  Tory  leaders  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  November  the 
Fi'anchise  Bill  was  again  formally  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  due  course  it  passed  without  oioposition.  On  the  14th  the  Poet 
Laureate,  who  had  been  much  perturbed  by  the  prospect  of  a  constitu- 
tional crisis,   had  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  famous  lines  : — 

*'  Steersman,  be  not  precipitate  in  thine  act 
Of  steering,  for  the  river  here,  my  friend. 
Parts  in  two  channels,  movinp;  to  one  end — 
This  goes  straight  forward  to  the  cataract : 
That  streams  about  the  bend. 
But  tho'  the  cataract  seems  the  nearer  way, 
Whate'er  the  crowd  on  either  banlc  may  say, 
Take  thou  '  the  bend,*  'twill  save  thee  many  a  day." 

Mr,  Gladstone  did  not  attempt  poetry,  but  made  this  reply  : — 

Downing  Street,  Nov.  loth,  1884. 
"My  dear  Tennysox, 

"  I  think  it  a  great  honour  to  receive  from  you  a  suggestion  in  verse.  For  three 
months  I  have  laboured  to  the  best  and  utmost  of  my  ability  to  avert  a  crisis  and  an 
era  of  organic  change,  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Tory  benches  have  been  inviting; 
and  I  have  been  quite  willing  to  tread  any  path,  direct  or  circuitous,  which  could  lead 
me  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Indeed,  I  have,  as  you  advised,  toiled  in  the  circuitous 
method ;  but  unfortunately  with  this  issue,  that,  vrorking  round  the  labyrinth,  I  find 
myself  at  the  end  vrhere  I  was  at  the  beginning.  However,  in  any  and  every  way  open 
to  us  we  shall  continue  to  work  for  peace.  'The  resources  of  civilisation  are  not  yet 
exhausted,'  and  I  will  not  despair,  provided  our  fi-iends,  and  you  among  them,  continue, 
as  I  feel  sure  it  will  be,   to  give  us  their  firm  and  united  support.    Believe  me, 

"Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

It  is  said  that  the  agreement  between  the  two  parties  was  aided,  if  not 
brought  about,  by  the  Queen.  "Nothing,"  wrote  Lord  Selborne  emiDhatic- 
ally,  "was  in  my  opinion  more  honourable  to  Gladstone  during  tho 
whole  of  his  great  career  than  the  resolution  which,  under  his  guidance, 
the  Cabinet  adopted  to  come,  if  possible,  to  an  agreement  with  the  heads 
of  the  Conservative  i^arty  as  to  a  scheme  of  redistribution  which  both 
l)artios  might  accei)t.  The  necessary  overtures  were  made  and  were  met 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  a  committee  of  two  or  three  leading  men  on  both 
sides,  honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution,  was  charged 
with  the  work.  Tho  result  was  marvellous.  With  incredible  facility 
and  rapidity  a  larger,  more  thorough-going,  more  symmetrical  and 
consistent  scheme  for  a  reariangement  of  all  the  electoral  areas  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  was  constructed  and  agreed  to."  There  were  many  better 
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Libei^als  than  Lord  .Selborne  who  regretted  that  another    opportunity  for 
deaUng  with  the  hereditary  legislators  had  been  lost. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Gladstonian  Administration  in  Egypt  were,  like 
the  rest    of    its   troubles   abroad,   mostly    inherited   from   its   predecessor. 
Lord    Beaconsfield,   by    the   purchase   of    the    Suez  Canal  shares,    entered, 
unknown   to   himself,    on   a   series   of    engagements    which 
could  only  end   in    actual    intervention    in    the    affairs  of      Tbe  Egyptian 
Egypt.      Mr.    Gladstone,    as    we    have    seen,   criticised   the        Imbroglio, 
ti'ansaction  at  the  time,   and    warned    the  Government  of 
what  might  be  its  consequences.     In  1881,  when  twitted "  with  the  rise  of 
Suez  Canal  shares,  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  objections  he  had 
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taken  to  the  purchase  "as  a  complex  operation,"  and  the  objections  he 
had  not  taken  to  it  "as  a  financial  operation  consider-ed  as  a  financial 
operation,  conceived  and  executed  by  a  stock -broker."  And  his  final 
vei'dict  was  delivered  in  1888  : — 

"As  an  operation  of  British  finance,  I  consider  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
to  have  been  worse  than  ridiculous  ;  it  was  wrong  and  it  was  dangerous.  As  a  money- 
speculation  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  said  or  thought  it  would  prove  a  bad  one.  As 
I  think  it  had  to  <lo  with  the  imprudent  engagements  subsequently  contracted  in  Egypt, 
and  the  vast  cost  they  entailed,  I  think  that  in  its  ultimate  effect  that  purchase  entailed, 
or  helped  to  entail,  great  pecuniary  loss  to  the  country."* 

*  Letter  to  a  Newcastle  correspondent,  Times,  April  30th,  1888. 
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His    protest    against    the     deception     practised    ou     the     public    was    in 
Cobdeu's  best  vein. 

"The  doctrine  of  safe-guarding  the  road  to  India  began  with  the  purchase  of  the  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  I  must  say  that  manoeuvre  was  most  successful.  It  was  admirably- 
devised  for  hoodwinking  the  people  of  the  country;  and  it  did  carry  with  it,  undoubtedly, 
approval  at  the  time.  But  it  was  a  mere  delusion.  No  doubt  the  Suez  Canal  is  of  im- 
portance ;  but  if  war  breaks  out,  and  if  the  channel  of  the  Suez  Canal  becomes  vital  or 
material  to  our  communications  with  India,  we  shall  not  secure  it  one  bit  the  better 
because  we  have  been  foolish  enough  to  acquire  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  Canal. 
We  must  secure  it  by  the  strong  hand.  We  must  secure  it  by  the  superiority  of  the  naval 
power.    That  superiority  we  could  secure  whether  we  are  a  proprietor  in  the  Canal  or  not."  * 

But  behind  and  beyond  these  details  lay  the  broad  principle  of  objection 
to   "imioerial  exiDansion."    Brought  up  in  a  school  of  statesmen  who  pre- 
ferred  solid   comfort    and  compact    power    to    the    hollow 
Imperialism  and     and  often   sordid    grandeurs    of  a    spreading   dominion,   he 
Africa,  disliked  the  Imperialism  that  sprang  up  after  the  Franco- 

German  War,  whether  it  appeared  in  the  Disraelitish  form 
of  "an  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Europe,"  or  in  the  later  and  more 
insidious  guise  of  "a  mission"  to  native  races.  He  believed  that  but  little 
good  was  done  by  this  means  to  the  subject  people.  He  held  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  at  home  only  our  upper  classes,  who  want  provision 
for  younger  sons,  are  benefited  by  territorial  aggrandisement.  He  saw  far 
more  clearly  than  his  oi)ponents  the  extent  to  which  the  acquisition  of 
territory  would  follow  their  new  doctrines.  "  In  South  Africa,"  he 
said,  "  you  must  still  face  this  difficulty,  that  your  emigrants  will  go 
out  beyond  your  frontier,  wherever  they  find  farms  convenient  to  be 
taken ;  and  you  will  have  the  same  difficulties  and  conflicts  as  you 
have  here  [in  Bechuanaland]  ....  The  tendency  of  colonists  has  been 
to  go  beyond  the  frontier,  beginning  long  ago  Avith  the  rivers  nearer  to 
the  Cape,  and  gradually  extending  from  one  river  to  another ;  and  thus 
it  has  been  a  process  of  indefinite  extension.  And  whatever  countries  you 
occupy  you  will  still  have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  even  if  we  were  in  Bechuanaland  there  is  no  possibility 
of  composing  and  quieting  it.  It  is  a  question  of  armed  occupation.  It  is 
therefore  a  question  of  annexation,  with  the  certainty  that  in  making  that 
annexation  you  are  only  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  and  further  discon- 
tent. The  old  settlers  in  Bechuanaland  can  go  beyond  the  frontier  and 
again  involve  you  in  a  similar  controversy ;  so  that  to  speak  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  equator,  or  as  far  as  cultivable  or  desirable  land  extends 
towards  the  equator,  is  no  figure  of  speech,  it  is  no  exaggeration.  .  .  . 
Unlimited  space,  as  history  has  often  shown,  is  a  moie  formidable  foe 
than  armed  hosts."  t 

In  1877,   in   answer  to    one  who  advocated   the    occupation    of  part  of 

Lower  Egyi)t,  he  had  written: — "Our  first  site  in  Egypt, 

A  Remarkable       be  it  by  larc(Miy,  or  be  it  by  emptiou,   Avill  be  the  almost 

Forecast.  certain  egg  of  a  North  African  Empire  that  will  grow  and 

grow    until    anotlier    Victoria    and    Albert,    titles    of   the 

lake    sources    of    the  White    Nile,   come    within    our    border,   and    till    we 

*  Speech  at  Glasgow,  December  5tli,  1879. 

+  See  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  IGth,  1833,  on  Sir  John  Gorst's  motion 
concerning  the  disorder  in  Bechuanaland. 
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finally  join  hands  across  the  equator  with  Natal  and  Cape  Town."  * 
But  fate  proved  too  strong  for  statesmanship.  The  condition  of  Egypt* 
the  reluctance  of  Europe  to  improve  it,  our  own  diplomatic  entangle- 
ments and  untimely  hesitation,  and  the  unhappy  vacillations  of  France, 
forced  upon  England  an  intervention  desired  originally  neither  by 
Conservatives  nor  by  Libei^als.  t  Our  intervention  was,  in  one  sense,  a 
legacy  from  Ismail  Pasha,  that  brilliant  Khedive  Avho  had  attempted 
to  make  his  country  "a  part  of  Europe,"  without  deviating  from  the 
first  principles  of  Oriental  finance.  At  first  he  had  been  successful. 
The  signs  of  modern  progress  appeared.  His  subjects  became  more 
cultivated ;  tourists  swarmed,  and  foreign  residents  multiplied ;  trading 
places  and  deserts  and  SAvamps  were  annexed  in  the  Soudan,  and  their 
original  ijossessors  were  bullied  and  robbed.  Railways,  hotels,  European 
streets,  and  theatres  Avere  built ;  peasant  farms  Avere  con\"erted  Avhole- 
sale  into  a  huge  KhediAdal  monopoly.  Then  came  a  financial  crisis.  The 
sale  of  the  Canal  shares  realised  £4,000,000 ;  but  it  failed  to  aA^ert  a 
collapse.  The  Khedive's  schemes  had  cost  upAvards  of  £100,000,000 ;  and 
at  least  half  had  been  pocketed  by  bond-holders  and  brokers,  Avho 
swindled  under  coA^er  of  the  Capitulations.  ScA'eral  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  comioosition  were  made.  Then  the  luimailed  but  formidable  fist 
of  Bismarck  was  raised ;  and  France  and  England,  alarmed  by  his 
threat  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  European  Coui'ts,  decided  to 
interA'ene  in  earnest.  The  Sultan  deposed  Ismail  and  installed  his  son 
TeAA'fik.  A  ncAA^  financial  composition  Avas  made,  and  two  controllers, 
a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman,  Avere  appointed  to  carry  it  out. 
The  arrangement  AA^oi^ked  Avell  for  a  year ;  but  it  weakened  the  prestige 
of  the  natiA'e  GoAernment,  and  imposed  on  France  and  England  duties 
AA'hich  AA'ere  at  the  time  not  realised  clearly  by  anyone  but  Gambetta. 
The  fellaheen  remembered  the  taxation  of  the  last  fcAA^  years  ;  the  army 
AA^as  jealous  of  the  preference  shoAvn  to  the  Turk.  Taa'o  mutinies,  headed 
by  Arabi,  occurred  in  1881— one  in  February,  the  other  iu  September. 
In  the  interA^al  betAveen  them,  he  managed  to  form  some  kind  of  a 
"national"  party  out  of  fanatical  schoolmen,  ignorant  peasants,  and 
ambitious  young  Egyptians  of  the  official  class.  For  a  time  Sherif  Pasha 
and  the  KhediA^e  made  head  against  Arabi  Avitli  the  help  of  the  better 
elements  of  Egypt.  But  at  the  beginning  of  1882  Arabi  reappeared 
and  forced  the  Ministry  to  giA-e  him  office.  And  finally  he  pro- 
duced his  manifesto  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,"  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dual  control  of  Egyptian  finance.  In  the  meauAvhile  Europe 
was  negotiating.  Gambetta  Avished  France  and  England  to  inter- 
A'ene,  but  his  Ministry  fell  at  the  critical  moment  (January  27th) 
on  a  domestic  question.  De  Freycinet  succeeded  him,  and  assured  the 
Chamber,  in  the  name  of  the  iicaa'^  Ministry,  that  Avhile  "aa'c  are  on 
these  benches,  no  adventure  need  be  feared."  HoAvever,  on  May  15th 
the  joint  fieets  Avere  despatched ;  on  June  11th  came  the  massacre  at 
Alexandria.     After  restoring  order,  Arabi  proceeded  to    entrench   himself 

*  "Aggression  in  the  Bast,"  Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1877.  Cf.  speech  at  Edinburgh, 
November  2oth,  1879. 

+  In  a  speech  on  the  vote  of  censure  in  the  Lords  in  1885,  Lord  Granville  quoted 
a  remark  made  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a  foreign  statesman  in  1879:  "I  would  not  take 
Egypt  as  a  gift." 
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in  the  fortifications  tliat  commanded  the  bay,  in  the  face  of  orders  and 

thi'eats,    and     more    than    one    ultimatum.      On    July    11th     the    Fi'ench 

admiral     obeyed    his     orders    and    steamed     out     of     the 

Bombardment      harbour ;    Sir    Beauchamp    Seymour    interpreted     his     in- 

of  Alexandria,     structions    and    destroyed    the    forts.     In    another    month 

British    troops    were    in    Egypt,    and    Arabi's    last    hopes 

vrere  dashed  to  the  ground  at  Tel-el-kebir.    Thus 

"France,  in  the  exercise  of  her  undoubted  right  to  judge  of  her  duties,  "withdrew,  and 
left  us  to  confront  the  sole  execution  of  the  engagements  contracted.  We  set  up  the 
new  Khedive,  and  by  setting  him  up  we  became  morally  bound  to  support  him ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  we  entered  into  an  actual  covenant  with  the  French  to  support  him. 
The  consequence  was,  having  in  our  hands  the  effectual  control  of  the  Government,  and 
having  on  the  throne  a  Sovereign  whom  we  had  put  there,  and  who  had  not  violated 
any  of  his  duties,  we  were  bound  to  sustain  him.  That  is  the  history  of  the  em- 
barrassments into  which  we  were  brought  in  that  country." 

So  Mr.  Gladstone  viewed  the  matter.  It  was,  as  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  "honour  and  plighted  faith"  that  took  him  to  Egypt.  For 
the  moment  the  success  of  the  bombardment  spread  a  sham  halo  of 
popularity  round  the  Government.  But  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  the  disgust  of  old-fashioned  Liberals  who  thought  with  him  was  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  a  triumphant  entrance  into  a  labyrinth  of 
unavoidable  obligations  and  fatal  expeditions.  Yet  British  loss  was 
Egj-ptian  gain.  In  spite  of  the  cholera,  the  Mahdi,  and  the  foreign 
consuls,  a  period  of  substantial  and  hitherto  unexampled  prosperity  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Delta,  thanks  to  the  novelty  of  an  honest  Adminis- 
tration. United  by  the  principles  of  Canning  and  Cobden,  Ministers  had 
performed  great  feats  on  the  mountains  of  Montenegro  and  Thessaly; 
they  had  descended  Avithout  disgrace  the  fatal  passes  of  Afghanistan ;  but 
the  old  rojoe  did  not  hold  for  the  ascent  of  the  Pyramids. 

The  British  Cabinet  was  not  pleased  with  its  new  responsibilities. 
It  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Egyptian  Government  might 
again  be  self-sufficient,  and  the  Mahdi  having  inflicted  a 
General  Gordon's  series  of  crushing  defeats  upon  the  Khedive's  forces,  it 
Mission,  1884.  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  Egj^ptian  garrisons  from 
the  Soudan,  which  had  already  become  a  source  of  Aveak- 
ness,  and  could  only  have  been  retained,  or  rather  reconquered,  by  a 
large  and  unproductive  expenditure.  After  a  consultation  between 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Granville,  and  Lord  Hartington,  General  Gordon, 
who,  in  si^ite  of  his  recent  doings  in  Basutoland,  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  dealing  with  native  races,  was  despatched  in  January,  1884, 
with  oi'ders  to  effect  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan.*  He  was  to  do 
this  Avith  all  speed,  and  without  the  aid  of  British  troops.  How,  instead 
of  carrying  out  his  instructions,  he  attenuated  to  re-establish  an  Egyptian 
Empire,  how  ultimately  he  was  besieged  in  Khartoum,  how  the  English 
Government  Avas  at  length  compelled  by  ptiblie  opinion  to  send  out  the 

*  "General  Gordon  went  not  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  the  Soudan  or  of  persuading 
the  chiefs  of  the  Soudan  again  to  sviljniit  themselves  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  He  went 
for  the  double  purpose  of  evacuating  the  country  by  the  extrication  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons,  and  reconstituting  it  by  giving  back  to  those  chiefs  their  ancestral  ))owcrs, 
Avhich  had  been  withdrawn  or  suspended  during  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment."    Air.  Gladstone's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  23rd,  1885. 
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relief  expedition  under  Lord  Wolseley,  and  how  that  expedition,  after 
much  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  failed  when  it  was  on  the  point  of 
success,  are  details  in  a  melancholy  story  which  hardly  falls  within  the 
scope  of  this  biography.  One  theory,  that  Khartoum  was  not  betrayed, 
but  starved  into  surrender,  has  been  repeated  so  often,  that  the  passage 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  exposed  its  absurdity  is  worthy  of  quotation  : — 

"  Generally  speaking,  the  accounts  sent  by  General  Gordon  made  no  reference  to  the 
scarcity  of  provisions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  held  out  an  expectation  that  the  provisions 
were  abundant.  For  example,  in  the  telegram  of  the  2-ith  August,  1884,  vrhich  reached  us 
on  the  2i5th  November,  he  says  :  '  We  have  provisions  for  five  months,  and  hope  to  get  in 
more.'  But  on  the  14th  of  December  came  a  telegram  of  a  verbal  statement,  believed  to 
be  trustv7orthy,  which  was  given  by  a  messenger  sent  from  General  Gordon.  General 
Gordon  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper :  '  Khartoum  all  right.'  But  the  messenger  who  brought 
this  message  said :  '  Our  troops  in  Khartoum  are  suffering  from  lack  of  provisions. 
Food  we  still  have  is  little — some  grain  and  biscuit.'  .  .  .  But  that  scarcity  was 
relieved.  Subsequently  to  this  we  saw  that  the  steamers  of  General  Gordon  had  made 
successful  foraging  raids  and  brought  provisions  into  the  town.  And  we  had  from 
General  Lord  Wolseley  this  passage  on  the  11th  of  January.  He  gives  an  account  saying 
that :  '  The  messenger  who  left  Corti  on  the  18th  of  December  with  letters  for  Gordon 
has  just  returned.  He  was  one  day  in  Khartoum,  and  left  it  on  the  28th  of  December.' 
And  what  was  his  report  ? — '  Gordon  was  in  perfect  health,  and  the  troops  on  the  live 
steamers  he  saw  were  well  and  happy.  The  steamers  seize  cattle  and  grain,  and  take 
them  up  the  river  to  Khartoum.'  The  date  from  Khartoum  is  the  28th  of  December, 
fourteen  days  after  General  Gordon  had  very  prudently  and  properly  intimated  that  there 
had  begun  to  be  a  scarcity  of  provisions." 

The  extraordinary  emotion  excited  by  the  death  of  Gordon  was  always 
a  puzzle  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  contrasted  it  with  the  comparative  in- 
difference displayed  at  the  death  of  Cavagnari  in  Afghanistan.  But  the 
personal  valour  of  the  officer  blinded  the  public  to  his  disobedience ;  and 
the  popular  feeling  which  had  forced  reluctant  Ministers  to  lavish 
hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  money  on  his  rescue  covered  them  with 
luipopularity  when  a  stroke  of  fate  ended  a  life  of  Quixotic  heroism. 
The  Nemesis  which  attends  constitutional  incapacity  to  obey  orders  waited 
also— and  perhaps  fittingly— upon  the  Government  which  had  selected  such 
a  man  for  such  a  mission. 

The    Session    of  1885  was  taken  up    mainly    with    the    passage    of   the 
Redistribution    Bill    and    with    a    series    of    votes  of    censure    upon    the 
Government     for    its     Egyptian     policy,     from    which    it 
escaped  by  very  narrow  majorities.     In  the  matter  of  the     Votes  of  Censure, 
Penj-deh    dispute    about    the    boundaries    of    Russia   and  ^^s^- 

Afghanistan,   Mr.   Gladstone's    resolute   attitude   saved    the 
country  from  a  great  war.    Towards  the  end  of  March,  he  moved  a  vote 
of    credit    for    eleven     millions    in    a    speech    of    grave    and    imi^ressive 
eloquence,  which   carried    the    whole    House    of    Commons 
Avith   him    and  induced  it  to  assent   in   silence.      Then   at  Penj-deb. 

length  the  Russian  Government  gave  way,  and  peace  was 
preserved.  This  was  the  last  important  act  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
Administration.  On  the  8th  of  June  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  amend- 
ment to  some  luipopular  proposals  in  Mr.  Childers'  Budget  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  twelve  votes.  Next  day  the  House  adjour-ned  until 
the  12th,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  her  Majesty  had  accepted 
the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  and  had  summoned  Lord  Salisbury  to 
Balmoral.  F.  W.  Hirst. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

MR.    GLADSTONE    AND    HOME    RULE,   1885-1892. 

Lord  Salisbury's  First  Administration— Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Parnell — Mr.  Gladstone 
already  (1885)  in  favour  of  an  Irish  Parliament— "  The  Radical  Programme" — Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chambarlain— Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Nationalists — Emergence 
of  Another  Great  Cause— Mr.  Gladstone's  Election  Address— Significant  References 
to  Irish  Government— Divisions  in  the  Liberal  Party— Mr.  Parnell  and  Lord  Salisb\uy 
— In  Midlothian  Again— A  Plea  for  L'^nity— Shelving  Disestablishment — Mr.  Parnell's 
Strategy— Result  of  the  General  Election  of  1885— The  "Hawarden  Kite" — Turning 
out  the  Tory  Government — A  Home  Rule  Cabinet — The  Dissentient  Liberals— The 
First  Home  Rule  Bill — Mr.  Chamberlain  on  his  Resignation— Mr.  John  Morley's 
Reply — The  Land  Purchase  Bill — The  Home  Rule  Bill  Defeated— Mr.  Gladstone's 
Sketches  of  the  Dissentient  Leaders— Another  General  Election,  188C— The  Govern- 
ment Resigns— "The  Irish  Question" — Mr.  Gladstone's  Optimism— Coercion  Again— 
The  Round  Table  Conference— The  Cause  Prospering— The  Forged  Letter — Nationality 
and  Devolution — A  Demonstration  in  Wales — Mitchelstown — "There's  no  Vacancy" 
—Mr.  Gladstone  Renews  his  Youth— In  East  Anglia  and  Scotland — Omens  of  Victory — 
The  Parnell  Divorce — The  Newcastle  Programme — Parliament  Dissolved. 

THE  treatment  of  the  last  sectiou  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  iDolitical  career 
involves  peculiar  difficulties.  A  dissolution  of  party  ties  and  political 
associations,  unprecedented  since  the  days  Avhen  Peel  broke  Avith  Protec- 
tion, left  a  long-drawn  train  of  animosities  which  have  scarcely  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  healing  processes  of  time.  Many  of  the  great  leaders 
who  fought  in  the  dramatic  vicissitudes  of  1885-6  still  wear  in  public 
the  emblons  of  a  conflict  Avhich  both  sides  profess  to  regard  as  fought 
and  won.  To  study  impartiality,  to  preserve  a  sense  of  proportion,  to 
mark  in  a  multiplicity  of  waves  and  rijoples  the  ebb  and  floAv  of  larger 
movements,  is  only  possible  for  those  Avho  write  of  the  placid  past. 
Wise  is  the  English  historian  who,  like  the  Roman  satirist,  confines 
his  scope  to  those  who  are  in  their  graves  :— 

"Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina." 

Nevertheless,  soiiiething  may  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  interests  of 
the  reader  make  up  for  the  tleflciencies  of  the  Avriter  ;  and  the  indulgence 
which  is  conceded  to  the  journalist  should  in  fairness  be  extended  to 
those  who  follow  closely  upon  his   heels. 

The  resignation  of  tlie  Liberal  Mhiistry  in  the  second  week  of  June,  1885, 

was  followed  by  a  few  days  of  negotiation,  after  which  Lord  Salisbury, 

receiving    an    assurance    from    Mr,     Gladstone    that    there 

Lord  Salisbury's    ^vonld  be  no    disposition   on   the  ])ai't    of    the  majority    to 

First  Administra-   embarrass    the    Government,     consented    to    form    an    Ad- 

tion,  1885.         ministration.       Lord     Randolph     Churchill    had    made    Sir 

Staffoi'd  Northcote's  position  in  the  Commons    intolerable, 

and  so  the  Baronet  was  converted  into  a  l*eer.    Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

became  Leader  of   the    House  of  Commons,   and    Lord    Randolph    himself 

Secretary    for    India.     To    all    a])pearances    an    extraordinary    change  had 

come    over    the    Conservative    party.      Lord  Wolseley's    suggestion    of   au 
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autninu    advance    on    Khartoum   was    negatived ;    the    evacuation    of    the 

Soudan  \vixs  carried  out.     In  regai'd  to  Ireland  the  change  of   fi-ont  was 

even  more  remarkable  than  in  Egypt.    The  appointment  of  Lord  Carnarvon 

to    the  Lord  Lieutenancy  was  the  signal  for  the  opening 

of  negotiations  with  Mr.  Painell  ;   and  the  very  Ministers    Lord  Carnarvon 

who     in    opposition    had    inveighed    so     bitterly     against  ^^^  ^^'  i*arnell. 

Mr.   Gladstone  for  the  mildness  of  his  coercive  legislation, 

declared  on  the  very  first  day  after  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  that 

they  had    decided   to  allow   the    Irish    Crimes    Act    to    expire.      Some    of 

them  went  further— so  far  that,  in  the  judicial  language  of  a  distinguished 


i'hvto  :   iVtst  and  Son,  iSoutlisea. 
SALOON    OF    THE  SUXBEAM.    AS    ARR.VNGED    FOR    MR.    GLADSTONE'S    OCCUPATION. 


Liberal  L^nionist,  they  "appeared  to  give  countenance  to  attacks  made 
by  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  upon  Lord  Spencer's  Irish  administration, 
with  reference  particularly  to  one  of  the  most  atrocious  cases  of  murder 
ever  knoAvn  (the  Maamti-asna  murders),  the  perpetrators  of  which  had 
been  convicted  and  three  of  them  executed."  This  surrender  to  Parnell 
Avas  the  subject  of  a  trenchant  letter  to  the  Times  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  dated  "  Ha  warden  Castle,  August  10th,"  Avhich — after  a  rash 
challenge  to  the  Conservative  and  Irish  leaders  to  deny  that  they  had 
been  negotiating — ended  Avith  these  significant  AA'ords  : — 

"For  my  own  part  I  do  not  regret  what  has  occurred.  The  policy  of  the  Tories  has 
given  an  immeasurable  impetus  to  the  demand  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Government, 
and  for  the   establishment  of  a  system  of  government  founded  upon  the  will  and  the  trust 
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of  the  people,  the  benefits  of  which  will,  I  believe,  amply  repay  the  country  for  the  damage 
done  to  political  consistency  and  morality  by  the  discreditable  and  cowardly  action  of  the 
Tory  Administration." 

On  August  8tli,  three  days  before  this  letter  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  Avith  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  had  embarked  on  Sir  Thomas  Brassey's  yacht,  The 
Sunbeam,  for  a  cruise  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sentence  which  has  been  quoted  represents  the  standpoint  from 
which  the  old  campaigner  viewed  the  last  development  of  Tory  strategy. 
An  extract  from  a  letter  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Home  Rule  policy 
was  already  formed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind.  The  letter  Avas  written 
on  October  11th,  1890,  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  and  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.   George  Russell,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  :— 

"  In  1885,  August,   I  dined— a  small  party— with  W.  E.  G.  in  Whitehall  Place.    I  was 

rather  anxious  about  the  course  of  politics.     Chamberlain's  programme  was  out.     W.  E.  G. 

said,    before  dinner,   I  need  not  trouble    about   that.     Ireland  was    the 

Mr  Gladstone        niain  question,   and  G.'s  views  were  not  advanced  on  that.     He  said  he 

Favours  an  Irish      could  hardly  speak  (owing  to  a  hoarseness  or  weak  throat  or  something) : 

Parliament,  1885.      however,  after  dinner,  and  the  ladies  had  left,  he  talked  a  full  half-hour 

or  more.    Two  important  members  of  his  late  Government  were  present. 

I  must  not  hint  at  their  names  (one  used  to  be  very  loyal  to  him).     They  debated  the  question 

of  the    Irish    demand   for    Home    Government    ...    (1)     whether   it    could   be    directly 

responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government,  or  (2)  must  have  a  Parliament  of  their  own.    He 

maintained  the  latter  as  the  only  possible  means  of  satisfying  the  Irish  people,  who  would 

now    be    fully   represented.    When   we  joined    the  ladies    he   threw    himself  on  the  sofa, 

beckoned  to  me  and  said :  '  Acland,  we  are  come  to  the  break-up  of  the  Liberal  Party.' 

"  I  have  never  named  the  persons  present.  But  I  have  frequently  told  the  fact 
anonymously,  to  prove  that  what  he  proposed  in  1886  was  a  mere  act  of  duty  done  with 
his  eyes  open  to  the  consequences  to  himself,  not,  as  the  wretched  scribblers  say,  to 
catch  votes." 

The  dinner  in  Whitehall  Place  must  have  been  a  day  or  two  before  Mr. 

Gladstone  joined  Sir   Thomas   Brassey.     "The   Radical   Programme"   had 

appeared    in    July    with    a    preface    by    Mr.    Chambei-lain, 

"The  Radical       welcoming   the   nine  (unsigned)  chapters,  and  commending 

Programme."  them  "to  the  careful  and  impartial  judgment  of  my  fellow 
Radicals."  The  book,  though  mainly  composed  of  ai"ticles 
written  in  the  Fortnujhtly,  is  carefully  constructed ;  and  even  if  principles 
are  subordinated  to  projects  and  the  fleeting  dogmas  of  Radicalism  exalted 
— by  some  of  the  Avriters— above  the  permanent  truths  of  the  Liberal 
traditi(m,  still  it  had  the  great  merit  of  fulfilling  the  object  proposed  for 
it  by  Mr.  Chamberlain:  it  provided  "a  definite  and  a  practical  programme 
for  the  Radical  x^arty." 

One  whole  chapter  was  devoted  to  proving  that  the  task  of  governing 
Ireland  from  Dublin  Castle  and  of  legislating  for  her  from  Westminster 
was  impossible  and  hopeless ;  and  a  scheme  of  National  Councils  was 
outlined  by  which  "Parliament  would  be  relieved  of  its  too  great  burdens, 
and  national  life  would  have  free  scope."  But  the  jiopnlarity  of  the  pro- 
gramme lay  in  its  proposals  for  domestic  reform,  which,  taken  together, 
constitut(Hl  a  very  powerful  appeal  to  the  working-men  in  the  toAvns, 
and  to  tlie  ncAvIy  enfranchised  agricultiu-al  laboxirers.  Free  Education 
and  the  Disestablishment  of  the  National  Church,  "a  doomed  institution"; 
a  complete  revision  of  the  Land  LaAVS  upon  the  theory  that  the  labourer 
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is  the  only  indispensable  part  of  an  agricultural  community  ;  proposals 
for  the  State  housing  of  the  jjoor  at  the  expense  of  the  urban  land- 
lords ;  *  graduation  of  the  income  -  tax  and  rating  of  ground  landlords 
in  toAvns  ;  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  unless  it  abstained  from 
interfering  -with  popular  legislation ;  jnanhood  suffrage  and  payment  of 
members — all  were  indispensable  items  of  "The  Radical  Programme,"  having 
been  advocated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  at  least  three  years. t  Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  not  conceal,  in  ijrivate,  his 
dislike  for  the  Radical  Programme, 
in  which  he  detected  the  seeds  of 
State  Socialism.  Nor  had  he  any 
reason  to  condone  the  principles  out 
of    personal   liking   for  their   author. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  jjolitical  cai'eer  had 
Mr.  Chamberlain,    begun  Avith  an  attack 

upon  his  first  Adminis- 
tration. Its  members  were  '•  leaders 
without  a  policy  and  statesmen  with- 
out principle."  They  had  "  selfishness 
without  organisation,"  and  "  Liberal- 
ism only  in  name."  Their  Irish 
reforms  had  only  been  undei'taken 
"as  a  matter  of  expediency;"  and 
Mj\  Gladstone's  election  address,  in 
the  spring  of  1874,  was  described  in 
the  following  October  as  "  the 
meanest  public  document  that  has 
ever  in  like  circumstances  proceeded 
from  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank."  t 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  admission  into  the 
Cabinet  of  1880  did  not  have  the 
moderating    effect    which    is    usually 

ascribed  to  the  responsibility  of  office.  The  misfortunes  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  was  not  carrying  out  his  policy  steadily  increased  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  influence  in  the  country,  until  at  last,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1885,  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  prepare  an  un- 
authorised programme.  This  proved  too  much  for  timid  moderates. 
When  "three  acres  and  a  cow"  appeared  above  the  horizon,  many 
Whigs  who  had  trimmed  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
by  Lord    Hartington,  recognised  that  the  star  of  Highbury  would  be  in 

*  See  "The  Radical  Progi'amme,"  pp.  86,  87,  where  "the  Tory  View,"  the  view  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  the  duty  and  cost  of  reparation  should  be  thrown  upon  the  public,  is 
severely  attacked.  "The  alternative  proposition  which  the  Radical  party  will  put  before 
the  country"  is  extracted  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Foi'tnightly  Beriew 
for  December,  1883 :— "  The  expense  of  making  towns  habitable  for  the  toilers  wlio  dwell 
in  them  must  be  thrown  on  the  land  which  their  toil  makes  valuable  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  its  owners." 

t  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  the  Bright  celebration  in  1883,  when, 
as  a  Whig  writer  complained,  Royalty  and  its  representatives  were  held  up  to  the  "  loud 
laughter  and  cheers  "  and  the  "  renewed  laughter  and  cheers  "  of  a  Birmingham  audience. 

J  See  Fortnightly  Review,  September,  1873,  and  October,  1874 
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the  ascendant,  and  ran  their  ships  hastily  on  to  the  Toi'y  beach. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  in  the  eaily  summer  of  1885  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Liberal  party,  as  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  the  chief  terror  of  the  Tories.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  1885,  like  Mr.  Bright  in  1868,  was  the  sword  of  Damocles  which 
disturbed  the  pious  slumbers  of  the  parson,  the  loyal  banquets  of  the 
squire,  and  the  licensed  prosperity  of  a  more  convivial  interest.  Earnest 
Liberals,  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  and  administration  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's last  Government,  and  making  too  little  allowance  for  the 
legacy  which  it  had  inherited  and  the  unexampled  crop  of  difficulties 
which  it  had  encountered,  were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
leader  was  "  played  out,"  and  turning  their  eyes  upon  a  man  whose 
vigour  and  ability  were  unquestioned,  whose  municipal  achievements 
were  unparalleled,  whose  declarations  on  foreigii  policy  were  unexcep- 
tionable,* and  whose  domestic  programme,  though  tainted  with  bureau- 
cratic Socialism,  was  capacious  enough  to  include  all  that  the  most 
optimistic  Liberal  could  either  desire  or  expect  within  any  measurable 
or  reasonable  period. 

But  Mr.   Chamberlain  had  not    merely   built   up    for    himself    a    great 

position    in    England.      He    had    also    endeavoured    from    the    very    first 

appearance    of    Mr.  Parnell    to    conciliate    the    support   of 

Mr.  Chamberlain    ^^^^  Irish  Nationalists.     It  is  understood  that  toAvards  the 

and  the  close  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Administration — which  was 

ationaiists.       notorious  for  a  constant   leakage   of    Cabinet   secrets— Mr. 

Chamberlain  proposed  a  scheme    of   National  Councils  for 

Ireland,  w^hich  was  supported  by  Mr.   Gladstone  and  all  the   commoners 

in  the  Cabinet.     In   the   spring    of  1885    Mr.   Parnell    arranged    that    Mr. 

Chamberlain    and    Sir    Charles    Dilke     should    make    a    political    tour   in 

Ireland,  and  only  countermanded  the  arrangement  on  finding  that  Lord 

Randolph  Churchill  and    Lord   Carnarvon   were   prepared    to    go    further 

than  the  Radical  leaders  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  clung  much  longer  to 
a  hvimdrum  leadership.  No  petty  prize  could  have  kept  him  in  the  lists. 
He  was,  indeed,  sensible  of  the  attractions  of  power ;  and  his  imperious 
nature  could  not  brook  the  thought  that  Highbury  should  be  able  to 
challenge  Hawarden.  But  his  eagle  eye  saw  the  dawn  of  a  new 
hope,     the     possibility    of    rendering    to    his    countrymen    a    last   noble 

*  Thus,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  then  the  criterion  of  foreign  policy  :— "I  do  not  think  tliat 
the  democracy  will  have  any  love  for  a  policy  of  intervention  and  aggression,  nor  any  ambiticn 
for  conquest  and  universal  dominion.  These  things  lead  straight  to  the  conscription,  and  you 
will  not  be  eager  or  even  willing  to  pay  the  blood-tax  which  is  levied  on  your  brethren  in 
Continental  countries.  I  anticipate,  then,  that  you  will  give  no  assistance  to  the  party  who 
are  clamouring  for  what  they  call  a  strong  foreign  policy,  and  who  at  this  moment,  in  the 
interests  chiefly  of  the  bond-holders  and  financial  speculators,  are  calling  upon  us  to  take 
possession  of  Egypt  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  population  or  the  Just  susceptibilities 
of  other  nations.  We  are  in  Egypt  at  this  time  in  the  pursuance  of  an  unselfish  object.  Our 
task  has  proved  of  greater  magnitude  than  we  had  anticipated.  But  we  will  not  be  driven 
from  our  intentions.  We  will  not  yield  one  jot  cither  to  the  perfidious  suggestion  of  dubious 
friends  abroad,  or  to  the  interested  clamour  of  financial  greed  at  home;  and  we  will  not 
destroy  the  independence  which  we  are  solemnly  jiledgcd  to  Europe  and  to  Parliament  to 
respect."— Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  the  Birniingliam  Artisans'  Association,  Januarv 
5th,   1885. 
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service.    Another  great   cause  worthy  of  a  great  champion  had  emerged 
into  the  region  of  practical  politics.      Tlie  Irish  people,   enfranchised  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  were  about  to  give  a  vote 
which  would  almost  certainly  be  by  a  vast  preponderance      Emergence  of 
for    Home    Rule.        And    if    that     vote     were    given,    Mr.     Another  Great 
Gladstone  had  made  up  his  mind  in  favour  of  a  generous  cause, 

scheme.  He  believed  that  a  Libei'al  majority  could  be 
secured  independently  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  bid  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  Irish  auction.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  English  statesmen  were  preparing  English  minds  for 
the  concession  of  Ireland's  claims.  But  the  conversation  with  Sir  Thomas 
Acland  shows  that  he  did  not  underestimate  the  dangers  of  the  policy  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  or  the  reluctance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  National  Councils  scheme.  Meanwhile,  the  Conservative 
party  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  Conservative  Press  was  denouncing 
the  surrender  to  Parnell.  Letters  poured  in  from  the  Carlton  asking 
Ministers,  Avith  mingled  threats  and  entreaties,  to  reassure  their  followers 
by  declaring  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  But  the  demand  met  with 
little  response ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Salisbury  the  Conservative 
party  pushed  into  the  Elections  Avitli  three  inspirations — the  support  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  the  infectious  courage  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  the 
advertisement  of  their  opposition  to  Chamberlainism  in  Church  and  State. 
"  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  genuine,  and  the  Conservative  party  is  genuine  ;  but 
anything  between  the  two  is  hollow,"  was  the  cry  (soon  to  be  so  strangely 
interpreted  by  the  irony  of  fate)  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  led  his 
followers  into  the  battle. 

On  September  2nd,  1885,  Mr.   Gladstone  had  returned  from  his  trip  and 
was  writing,  at  Fasque,   a  charming  letter  of  thanks  to  Hans  Jakobsen, 
who  had  piloted  The  Sunbeam  along  the  Norwegian  coast. 
After  a  short  stay    at    Fasque,  he  returned  to  Hawarden      mj.  Gladstone's 
Castle,  whence  he  issued  his  long-expected  Address  to  the     Election  Address, 
electors   of    Midlothian.      In    an    introductory    paragraph  ^     • 

Mr.  Gladstone  asked  for  a  renewal  of  trust  from  the 
electors,  whose  numbers  had  been  so  greatly  reinforced  by  the  County 
Franchise  Act  of  1884.  It  was  obviously  not  possible,  he  said,  for  him  to 
repeat  in  the  new  Parliament  anything  like  his  labours  in  the  old.  But 
he  was  too  closely  associated  Avith  the  public  proceedings  of  the  last 
six  Sessions  to  AvithdraAV  himself  from  the  acquittal  or  condemnation 
which  was  about  to  be  pronounced.  Then  folloAved  a  defence  of  the 
legislative  Avork  of  the  Parliament  of  1880,  in  which  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  benefits  conferred  on  agriculture,  and  a  contrast  draAvn  in  this  respect 
Avith  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues,  Avho,  "inheriting  in  1874  a 
most  flourishing  finance,  left  untouched  the  malt  tax,  which  (except 
Avhen  a  Tory  Government  Avas  in  power)  Tory  orators  had  always  de- 
nounced as  an  intolerable  burden."  True,  the  public  business  of  the 
Empire  remained  lamentably  in  arrear.  Of  these  arrears  the  subjects 
most  important  were  London  GoA^ernment  and  Local  Government  generally, 
including  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  land  laws ;  "  and  they  could  have  been 
effectually  dealt  Avitli,  had  not  the  Tory  party  unhappily  deemed 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  encounter  AA^ith  the  most  determined  opposition  our 
main  attempts  to  improve  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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our  views  in  favour  of  multiplying  its  working  powers  by  a  judicious 
and  extensive  system  of  devolution  of  business  to  what  are  known  as 
Grand  and  Standing  Committees."  Mr,  Gladstone  then  reminded  his 
constituents  of  the  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  brought  about  in  India  and  South  Africa  by  a 
policy  that  had  cemented  the  union  of  India  with  the  British  Crown 
and  averted  a  war  between  European  and  Christian  nations  in  South 
Africa. 

A  very  long  paragraph  in  the   Address  was  devoted   to    a    review    of 

Egyptian  iDolicy  and   of    the  events    which    led    in    the    autumn    of    1883, 

just  when    there    was    "a    lioi:)eful    prospect    of    an    early 

Egypt  and  the     evacuation  of  the  entire  country,"  to  fresh  complications 

Soudan.  \^^    the     Soudan.      The     English     Government     had     only 

offered  aid   ou    the    condition    of   the    withdrawal    of   the 

Egyptian  garrisons  from  the  Soudan  by  peaceful  means. 

"Lord  Hartington  has  lately  and  justly  stated  in  general  terms  that  he  is  not 
disposed  to  deny  our  having  fallen  into  errors  of  judgment.  I  will  go  one  step  further 
and  admit  that  we  committed  such  errors,  and  serious  errors  too,  w^itli  cost  of  treasure 
and  precious  lives  in  the  Soudan.  For  none  of  these  errors  were  we  rebuked  by  the 
voice  of  the  Opposition.  We  were  only  rebuked,  and  that  incessantly,  because  we  did  not 
commit  them  with  precipitation  and  because  we  did  not  commit  other  errors  greater 
still.  Our  mistakes  in  the  Soudan  I  cannot  now  state  in  detail.  The  task  belongs  to 
history.  Our  responsibility  for  them  cannot  be  questioned.  Yet  its  character  ought  not 
to  be  misapprehended.  We  thought  the  evacuation  necessary,  wise,  and  just.  The  Tories 
thought  it  needless  and  deplorable.  Either  the  [country  has  been  saved  by  the  late 
Government  from  a  most  perilous  and  costly  undertaking  to  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  striven  to  commit  it,  or  it  has  been  deprived  by  us  of  a  noble  opportunity 
which  they  would  have  used  on  its  behalf.  The  principles  of  opposite  policies  are  here 
pretty  clearly  brought  out ;  let  the  country  judge  between  them." 

However,  two  formidable  barriers  had  now  been  removed.  Egyptian 
finances  had  been  adjusted  and  the  operations  in  the  Soudan  relin- 
quished, and  Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  took  upon  himself,  "  with  no 
intention  of  cavil  or  of  censure,  to  express  in  terms  if  possible  still 
stronger  and  clearer  than  those  I  have  used  in  Parliament  an  earnest 
aspiration  for  our  entire  withdrawal  from  EgyjDtian  territory  at  the 
earliest  moment  which  honour  will   permit." 

Procedure,  Local  Government,  Land  and  Registration  all  received 
notice  as  subjects  which  called  for  immediate  attention.  Next  came 
*'  ulterior  subjects  "  for  legislation  and  discussion.  Since  1832  the  House  of 
Lords  had  been  continuously  identified  with  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  deny,  what  Lord  Rosebery  had 
begun  to  assert,  that  there  was  a  case  sufficient  to  justify  important 
changes.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  was  another 
<lucstion,  but  a  question  so  vast  that  it  could  not  become  practical  until 
it  had  been  made  familiar  to  the  public  mind  by  thorough  discussion. 
As  to  Free  Education  he  desired  to  reserve  final  judgment,  but  reminded 
the  people  that,  "according  to  the  habits  of  this  country,  a  contribution 
towai'ds  the  cost  of  the  article  tends  to  its  being  more  thoroughly  valued 
by  the  receiver."  Finally — and  in  order,  as  lie  afterwards  wrote,  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  the  question— he  severed  the  subject  of 
Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  Address  and  from  the  general  subject  of 
Local  Government : — 
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"I  have  reserved  until  the  close  the  mention  of  Ireland.  The  change  just  effected 
in  our  representative  system  is  felt  to  have  been  a  large  one  even  in  Great  Britain, 
but  is  of  far  wider  scope  in  Ireland,  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  boroughs  as  well  as  counties  have  for  the  first  time,  by  the  free  Irish  Government. 
and  almost  unsolicited  gift  of  the  Legislature,  been  called  to  exercise 
the  Parliamentary  franchise.  They  will  thus  in  the  coming  Parliament  have  improved 
means  of  making  known  through  the  Irish  members  their  views  and  wishes  on  public 
affairs.  Without  doubt  we  have  arrived  at  an  important  epoch  in  her  history,  which  it 
behoves  us  to  meet  in  a  temper  of  very  serious  and  dispassionate  reflection.  Those 
grievances  of  Ireland  with  which  we  have  been  historically  too  familiar  before  and  since 
the  Union  have  at  length  been  happily  removed.  .  .  .  But  the  wants  of  Ireland  have  to 
be  considered  as  well  as  its  grievances." 

Ireland  had  continued  greatly  in  arrear  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
respect  of  the  iDower  of  local  self-government ;  and  he  urged  that  her 
claims  in  this  regard  should  not  be  hindered  on  account  of  any  premature 
and  prejudicial  words  which  might  have  been  spoken  in  the  acutest — that 
is,  the  electioneering— stage  of  a  long   and   too  bitter  controversy. 

"In  my  opinion,  not  now  for  the  first  time  delivered,  the  limit  is  clear  within  which 
any  desires  of  Ireland,  constitutionally  ascertained,  may,  and  beyond  which  they  cannot, 
receive  the  assent  of  Parliament.  To  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,  and  all  the  authority  of  Parliament  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
that  unity,  is  the  first  duty  of  every  representative  of  the  people.  Subject  to  this 
governing  principle  every  grant  to  portions  of  the  country  of  enlarged  powers  for  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  is,  in  my  view,  not  a  source  of  danger  but  a  means  of 
averting  it,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  new  guarantee  for  increased  cohesion,  happiness, 
and  strength.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  remedial  process  in  human  affairs  shall 
always  be  greatly  shorter  than  the  period  of  mistakes  and  misgovernment,  and  if  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  half  a  century  of  efforts  at  redress,  not  always  consistent  or  sustained, 
and  following  upon  long  ages  for  which  as  a  whole  we  blush,  have  still  left  something  to 
be  attempted,  we  ought  not  to  wax  weary  in  well  doing  nor  rest  until  every  claim  which 
justice  may  be  found  to  urge  shall  have  been  satisfied.  The  main  question  is  whether  it 
is  for  the  interests  of  all  the  three  countries  that  the  thorough  and  enduring  harmony 
which  has  now  been  long  established,  but  only  after  centuries  of  manful  strife,  between 
England  and  Scotland,  should  include  Ireland  also.  My  personal  answer  to  the  question 
is  this.  I  believe  history  and  posterity  will  consign  to  disgrace  the  name  and  memory 
of  every  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  and  on  whichever  side  of  the  Channel  he  may  dwell, 
that  having  the  power  to  aid  in  an  equitable  settlement  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  shall  use  that  power  not  to  aid  but  to  prevent  or  to  retard  it." 

These  remarkable  sentences  were  reinforced  on  November  9th,  in 
the  first  speech  of  his  Midlothian  campaign,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  described 
the  subject  as  one  "which  goes  down  to  the  very  roots  and  foundations 
of  our  whole  civil  and  political  Constitution,"  and  would  probably  throw 
into  the  shade  all  other  measiires,  however  important  and  however  ripe 
for  action.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  this  Irish  part  of  the  Address  excited 
little  attention,  and  the  Liberal  leader  was  afterwards  accused  of  having 
given  no  indication  to  his  friends  except  of  Local  Government  in  the  sense 
of  County  Government  for  Ireland.  Such  is  the  penalty  that  statesman- 
shii)  in  a  democratic  country  must  always  pay  for  prolixity  and  obscurity. 
Those  Avho  read  to  the  end  of  the  Manifesto  did  not  understand,  and 
those  Avho  might  have   understood  did  not  read  to  the  end.* 

The  truth    is  that  the    Liberal  party    was    too    much    concerned   with 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  did,  however,  consult  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread  about  Home  Rule,  and 
obtained  his  approval;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  also  intimated  his  intentions  to  Mr.  Goschen. 
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its  OAVU  differences  in  what  seemed  to  be  far  more  immeaiate  and  pressing 
questions.      Wliig    members    of    Parliament,    like    Mr.    (noAV    Sir    William) 

Marriott,    "U'rote  pamphlets    to   prove    that    the    time    had 

come  when  Liberals  must  sever  their  connection  with    Mr. 

Chamberlain  and  all  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Radical. 

Significant  speeches  combating  Socialism  and  land  reform 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Gosehen  *  and  Lord  Hartington.  A  considerable 
l^art  of  the  Midlothian  Address  Avas  directed  to  healing  the  divisions  in 


Divisions  in  the 
Liberal  Party. 


THE    MAIUUIS    OF    SALISliUKY    IN    1885. 


the  Liberal  party  so  that  it  might  go  into  the  battle  with  closed 
ranks.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  only  leader  who  could,  under  any 
circuDistauces,  have  commanded  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  partj'. 
Without  him,  even  the  higher  unity  of  office  could  hardly  have  reconciled 
Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gosehen  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.    Indeed,  it  is    clear  that  Mr.   Chamberlain  had  no  desire  to  serve 

*  Mr.   Gosclicn's  opponent   for  the  Eastern  division  of  Edinburgh  maintained  that  the 
contest  was  not  with  Mr.  Gosehen  but  with  Mr.  Uliamberlaiu. 
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vinder  any  leader.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  Elections,  in  the  well-known 
*•  ransom  and  insurance"  speech  at  Bradford  (October  1st),  he  said  it  would 
be  best  "to  put  the  Tor^^-Irish  party  on  the  Treasury  bench,  where  they 
could  be  carefully  watched  by  the  Liberal  majority,"  and  forced  to 
promote  and  carry  "  the  measures  which  he  had  advocated  and  which 
Avere  called  extreme."  Four  days  later  Mr.  Parnell  declared  at  AVicklow 
that  legislative  independence  for  Ireland  would  be  carried 
in  the  next  Parliament,  and  invited  English  statesmen  Mr.  Parnell  invites 
"to  give  with  a  full  and  open  hand."  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Offers,  1885. 
offer  of  a  National  Council  had  been  conditioned  by 
a  proviso  that  it  should  have  no  power  to  i^rotect  Irish  against 
English  manufactures.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  insisted  on  Imperial  unity. 
3Iiglit  not  other  statesmen  come  forward  with  a  better  offer  ?  Lord 
Hartington  held  that  Irish  Local  Government  must  be  "a  growth  from 
small  beginnings."  But  it  was  known  that  twenty -five  English  seats 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  Nationalist  vote  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  lost 
no  time  in  answering  the  touching  appeal  from  Wicklow.  He  had 
ahvays  felt  very  strongly  that  any  concession  of  democratic  Local  Govern- 
ment to  Ireland  Avould  be  equivalent  to  Home  Rule,*  and  at  Newport, 
on  October  7th,  he  developed  his  theory  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Wicklow 
Convention  : — 

"If  I  had  spoken  three  days  ago,  I  should  not  have  said  anything  more  about  the  Irish 
matter,  but  I  observed,  I  tliink  it  was  yesterday,   in  the  newspapers,  a  remarlcable  speecli 
from  the  Irish  leader,  in  which  he  referred  in  so  marked  a  manner  to 
the  position  of    Austria  and   Hungary,   that  I    gather  his    words  were  ,i  e  r  vv 

intended  to  cover  some  Icind  of  new  proposition,  and  that  some  notion  of  ResTjonse 

Imperial  Federation  was  floating  in  his  brain.  In  speaking  of  Imperial 
Federation  as  entirely  apart  from  the  Ii'ish  Question,  I  wish  to  guard 
myself  very  carefully.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  question  of  the  future.  But  in  the  present 
unformed  state  of  Imperial  Federation  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  do  more  than  to 
keep  his  mind  open  to  a  desire  to  give  effect  to  aspirations  which  bear  the  mark  of  the 
truest  patriotism  upon  them,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  avoid  any  language  that  may  seem 
to  discourage  the  plan  in  which,  perhaps,  the  fondest  hope  of  high  Imperial  greatness  for 
England  in  the  future  may  be  wrapped." 

But  there  is  a  very  much  more  definite  declaration  in  the  speech 
which  wovild  certainly  have  justified  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  had  they  found  themselves,  with  their  Parnellite  friends,  in 
a  clear  majority,  in  giving  Ireland  a  full  measure  of  Home  Rule  : — 

"  A  local  authority  is  more  exposed  to  the  temptation  and  has  more  of  the  facility  for 
enabling  a  majority  to  be  unjust  to  the  minority,  than  is  the  case  when  the  authority  derives 
its  sanction  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  a  wide  area.  That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
local  authorities.  In  a  large  central  authority  the  wisdom  of  several  parts  of  the  country  will 
correct  tlie  folly  or  the  mistakes  of  one.  In  a  local  authority  that  correction,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  is  wanting ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  that  out  of  sight  in  tlie 
extension  of  any  such  local  authority  to  Ireland."  t 

Besides  keeping  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  Lord 
Salisbury  announced  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to 
disestablish    the    Anglican    Church,   and   his   determination   to  resist  that 

*  Cf.  his  letter  to  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  quoted  in  Mr.  Birrell's  Life  of  Lockwood. 

tSome  of  the  most  remarkal)Ie  sentences  in  this  Newport  speech  did  not  appear  in  the 
Times  report.  Lord  Hartington  discussed  it  tlie  next  day,  and  declared  that  the  Government, 
by  their  Irish  policy,  had  struck  a  blow  at  public  morality. 
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attempt.     Mr.  Gladstone,   however,  had  no  intention  of  proposing  snch  a 

measure.     He  felt  that  the  circumstances  were  not  ripe,   and  that  public 

opinion  was  not  prepared.     In   the  very  first  of    his  Mid- 

In  Midlothian     lothian    speeches    he    made    this    perfectly  plain.      To  the 

again,  1885.       minds    of   the    mass    of    the    people,    he    maintained,    the 

question  was  strange  ;   they  had  by  no  means  accepted  the 

conviction  that  the  Church    ought  to  be   disestablished.    The    case    for  a 

change  in  the  government  of  Ireland  stood  in  a  very  different  category  :— 

"I  endeavoured  on  Monday*  to  point  out  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  a  very  great 
question  might  arise  at  the  very  opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
political  circumstances  of  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  government  of  that  country,  and  that  if 
any  such  question  did  arise,  it  would  be  of  the  most  profound  moment,  for  it  would  touch  the 
very  foundations  of  political  society  in  this  country  and  of  the  United  Empire,  and  that  such 
a  question  could  never  be  dealt  with  in  a  Parliament  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  country  unless 
there  were  present  in  that  Parliament  some  party  powerful  enough  to  be  independent  of  what 
is  termed  the  Irish  vote.  It  is  certain,  according  to  the  opinion  on  all  sides,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  informed  of  it,  of  our  opponents  as  well  as  our  own,  that  there  cannot  be  such  a 
party  in  the  coming  Parliament  unless  it  be  a  Liberal  party."  t 

For  the  iinity  of  the  Liberal  party  Mr.  Gladstone  was  labouring  with 
all    his    heart :   "I    am    labouring    for    it    not    on    grounds    of   policy  and 
advantage    alone,   but   on  grounds  of    reason.    I    say  it   is 
A  Plea  for  Unity,  reasonable  that  we  should  continue  to  be  united,  because 
there    is    work    to    be    done."      "To     preach     and     teach 
unity"  was,  in  truth,  the  prime  object  of   the    Midlothian    caraxoaign.    It 
was,    in  Mr.   Gladstone's  eyes,  of    the   first   importance    to    disguise  from 
those  who  were  working  in  the  Liberal  cause    the    almost    open    conflict 
which  had  broken  out  between  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Wliigs  on   the 
one  side,  and  Mr.   Chamberlain  and  his  Radical  supporters  on  the  other. 
Himself  disliking  and  distrusting  some  of   the    cruder    and    more    Social- 
istic items  of  the  Birmingham  programme,   he  was  prepared  to   go  very 
much    further    than    Lord    Hartington   in    many  directions.    The    interest 
of   Mr.   Gladstone's    campaign    is    therefore    mainly  strategical.    It   was    a 
rebuke  to  extremists  and  an  exhortation   to    unity.      The    first    day  was 
a  series  of  physical  and  political    triumphs.     Leaving    Hawarden    on    the 
morning    of    November    9th,    the    Liberal    leader     addressed    enthusiastic 
crowds    at    Chester,    where    he    preached    unity ;     at    "Wigan,    where   he 
discoursed    of    Franchise    Reform ;    at     Preston,    where    he    warned    the 
people  against  the  exploded  superstition  of  Fair  Trade;  and  at  Carlisle, 
Avhere  he  recognised  the  responsibilities    of   leadership    and    promised    to 
take  care  that  no  section  of  the  party  should  exercise  undue  predomin- 
ance ;    and    he  wound  up  the  day  at  Edinburgh   with  an 
An  Independent    im]jortant    reply  to    an    address  from    the  executive    com- 
Majority  Necessary,  niittce    of    the    Midlothian    Liberal    Association,    when    he 
tlevoted     himself     mainly    to    Ireland     and     the    absolute 
necessity  for  a  great  Liberal    majority  over  Parnellites  and  Tories  com- 
bined.   Hitherto  the  constituency  of  Ireland  had  been  miserably  narrow  ; 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  his  speech  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Midlothian  Liberal 
Association,  November  9th. 

t  Speech  in  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  November  11th,  1885.  Mr. 
Go.sclien  was  on  the  platform,  and  was  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  during  tlic  "heckling," 
us  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  taxation  of  ground  rents. 


'Jkir'  ^.niik/ji  '*"!'  ift' 


J'liul'j  :  A.  A.  liijlis,  Luint/urnh. 

THE    MARKET    CROSS,    EDINBURGH,  UNVEILED    BY    MR.    GLADSTONE    ON 

23rd    NOVEMBER,    1885. 
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but  the  coming  Elections  would  create  a  new  position.  It  was  "  a  high 
probability,  if  not  a  certainty,"  that  the  Natioiialists  inider  Mr.  Parnell 
would  contribute  for  the  first  time  a  great  majority  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives, and  would  be  entitled  by  their  numerical  strength  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  people.  It  Avas  also  j)robable  that  Ireland  would 
formulate  a  demand  for  self-government.  "  Her  expectations  on  that 
subject  are  large.  .  .  .  She  may  be  right  or  she  may  be  wrong  in  that 
respect,  but  what  Ireland  may  deliberately  and  constitutionally  demand, 
unless  it  infringe  the  principles  connected  with  the  honourable  mainten- 
ance of  the  luiity  of  the  Empire,  will  be  a  demand  that  we  are  boixnd, 
at  any  rate,  to  treat  with  careful  attention," 

"Let  me  remind  you  before  I  close  these  remarks  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  have  had  our  little  arguments,  and  controversies,  and  anticipations,  and 
desires,  about  one  question  and  another  question.  These  are  all  very  well  in  their  way 
and  at  their  time,  but  rely  upon  it  that  if  such  a  matter  comes  forward  at  the  outset  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  new  Parliament  as  I  have  described — namelj',  a  demand  made  con- 
stitutionally by  the  vast  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  for  the  concession  of 
large  local  powers  of  self-government,  accompanied  with  an  admission  that  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  is  not  to  be  impaired— the  magnitude  of  that  subject  and  its  character  will 
sweep  into  the  shade  for  the  moment  all  those  subjects  of  ordinary  legislation  on  which  I, 
or  on  which  others,  have  addressed  you,  and  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  subject, 
which  goes  down  to  the  very  roots  and  foundations  of  our  whole  civil  and  political  con- 
stitution, will  become  the  first  duty  of  the  Parliament.  A  mistake  in  it,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  would  be  of  the  most  vital  consequence." 

In  the    four    speeches    which  followed— at  Edinburgh  on  the  lltli  and 

24tli    of   November,    at   West    Calder    on    the    17th,    and    at    Dalkeith  on 

the  21st — Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  go  very  much  further.     He 

Shelving  Dis-      dealt,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Disestablishment,  and  succeeded 

establisnment.  with  extraordinary  skill  in  shelving  the  question  Avithout 
exasperating  that  large  body  of  Liberals  Avho  placed 
it  first  in  the  category  of  necessary  and  desirable  refomns.  Never- 
theless, strong  attacks  Avere  made  upon  the  Edinburgh  speech  by  Dis- 
establishment Associations.  Mr.  Gladstone's  defence  at  West  Calder  is 
Avonderfully  subtle.  It  Avas  of  the  utmost  importance,  he  admitted,  that 
there  should  be  a  seA-erance  betAveen  Scottish  and  English  Disestablish- 
ment. But  that  AA'ould  not  ha\"e  justified  him  in  alloAving  Disestablishment 
to  be  made  a  test  question  in  Scotland  ;  for  had  tliat  been  done,  English 
Liberals  Avould  have  folloAved  suit.  The  Election  Avould  have  been  lost, 
and  so  Scottish  Disestablishment  Avould  liave  been  settled  by  the  balance 
of  English   opinion. 

The  deference  i)aid  in  Scotland  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated;  but  it  may  be  illusti'ated  by  an  anecdote.  A  gentleman 
(hiving  in  a  i)ublic  conveyance  in  Am^an  heard  tAAo  men,  eAddently  Paisley 
Aveavers,  discussing  politics.  Presently  one  of  them  said,  Avith  much  em- 
phasis, "There  hasna  been  a  laAvgiver  ecpial  to  Mr.  Glaflstone  since  the 
<Iays  o'  Moses."  "  Moses ! "  retorted  the  other,  "  Moses  got  the  laAV  gi'en 
tae  him  frae  the  Lord  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  made  laws  oot  o'  his  ain  head  ! " 

Mr.  Gladstone  ,  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Parnell's  suggestion  that  ho 
should  lay  before  the  country  a  jilan  for  dealing  Avith  the  future 
government  of  Ireland.  Tlie  Avishes  of  Ii'eland  could  not  be  con- 
stitutionally expressed  until  after  the  Elections ;  and  only  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  could  make  an  eiTectual  pi'oiK)sal.    Mr.   Parnell  and 
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his  frieuds  tliereupou  took  action  which,  proved  ultimately  disastrous  to 
the  cause  they  had  at  heart  as  well  as  to  Liberalism,  They  published 
a  Manifesto  containing  a  base  appeal  to  the  ignorant  pre- 
judices of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  telling  them  that  the  Mr.  Parneii's 
Liberal  party  intended  to  deprive  them  of  their  schools.  Strategy. 
Mr.  Parnell  stooped  even  lower ;  for  he  proclaimed  that 
every  Irishman  who  voted  for  the  Liberals  was  doing  his  best  to  deliver  his 
countrymen  to  imprisonment  and  death,  thus  pointing  the  contrast  between 
Lord  Spencer's  activity  in  bringing  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  to  justice, 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  Conservative  Government  in  the  Maamtrasna 
case.  On  the  face  of  it  the  Parnellite  strategy  was  both  clever  and 
successful.  It  lost  the  Liberals  about  twenty-five  seats,  and  so  produced 
a  House  of  Comnions  in  which  the  Tories  and  Parnellites  combined 
had  a  bare  majority  of  two.  But  it  was  the  last  straw  of  political 
immorality.  FeAV  Liberals  had  the  magnanimity  which,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
cas3,  could  forget,  in  the  interests  of  Ireland,  the  character  and  conduct 
of  her  representatives.  Unscrupulous  mendacity  and  bitter  opposition 
make  but  a  poor  overture  to  the  oratorio  of  good-will  and  friendship.  A 
necessitudo  sortis  cannot  be  extemporised  in  a  month,  or  in  six  months. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "  History  of  an  Idea"  rescues  Home  Rule  and  its  author 
from  the  charge  of  precipitancy,  but  it  does  not  justify  his  neglect  of 
political  psychology  and  of  the  human  element  of  prejudice  and  passion 
which  controls,  if  it  does  not  govern,  the  laws  of  political  association. 

Not  that  Mr.  Gladstone  altogether  forgot  this  aspect  of  the  problem  ; 
for  on  the  last  day  of  November,  in  acknowledging  a  complimentary 
address  from  the  Irish  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  he  complained  that— in 
striking  contrast  with  their  acknowledgment  of  his  services — Mr.  Parnell 
had  described  the  Liberals  as  the  party  which  had  consigned  the  citizens 
of  Ireland  to  chains,  imprisonment,  and  death  ;  and  the  result  had  been 
the  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty  seats.  In  answer  to  the  vituperation  of  the 
hour  he  had  only  to  say  that  the  chief  motive  Avhich  had  kept  him  from 
a  long-coveted  repose  had  been  the  hope  that  he  might  render  Ireland 
some  further  service. 

By  this  time  the  General  Election  was    nearly   over.     In   spite   of  Mr. 
Parneii's    Manifesto  and    internal    dissensions    the    Liberal    joarty    had   333 
members     as     against     249     Conservatives  9  in     the     new 
Parliament.      But    eighty-six  Parnellites  held  the  balance.      Result  of  the 
In    Midlothian,    w^hich    Mr.    Gladstone  had  won   in   1880  by   General  Election, 
211,    the  figures    were— Gladstone,    7,879:    DalrjTmple,    3,245.  ^^^^■ 

Scotland  went    almost  solid  for    Mr.    Gladstone   and    Lord 
Rosebei'y.    The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  j^redominantly  Gladstonian. 
Mr.    Chamberlain   swept   Birmingham  and  a  large  part  of    the    Midlands. 
But    Conservative    gains  in  the    metropolis,   in  Lancashire,    and  in  many 
southern  towns  proved  the  popularity  of   Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

All  eyes  Avere  now  turned  on  Hawarden  and  Highbury.  Just  before 
the  Elections,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  feAV  advanced  Radicals 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship,  Mr.  Gladstone,  after 
some  hesitation,  had  invited  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Hawarden ;  but  the 
conference  did  not  result  in  any  practical  understanding.  At  any  rate, 
so  soon  as  the  Elections  were  over,  small  caucuses  of  Gladstonians  and 
Chamberlainites  were   held  at   Hawarden  and  Highbury.     Mr.    Gladstone 
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had  made  up  liis    mind  to  give    Ireland    a    full-bodied    scheme    of    Home 
Rule,  to    satisfy  national    aspirations    which  had    at   last    been  expressed 
in  a  complete    and  constitutional  manner.    It  is  easy  after  the  event  for 
mediocrity  to  censure  genius  ;  it  is  easy   to  complain    of  Mr.   Gladstone's 
delay  in  unfolding  his  design.    But  Lord  Salisbury   was   Prime  Minister. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  going  to  desert  Mi'. 
Waiting  for  Lord    Parnell.     whose    support    had    won    him    many    seats    in 
Salisbury.  England,   and  whose    continued  suj^port   might   enable  him 

to  solve  the  Irish  Question  on  the  lines  indicated  in  his 
Newport  si^eech  ?  The  Newport  speech  held  the  field ;  and  until  the 
Conservative  Government  exhibited  its  programme,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  might  Avell  prefer  to  maintain  a  policy  of  reserve.  Was  it 
fair  or  wise  to  assume  that  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  would  burn  in  the  New  Year  what  they  had  adored 
in  the  old  ?  "I  had  earnestly  hoped,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Address 
to  the  electors  of  Midlothian  on  February  4th,  1886,  "  that  the  late 
Government  might  have  been  enabled  to  make  proposals  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  sister  island."  Indeed,  he  had  intimated  i^rivately  his 
willingness  to  strengthen  Lord  Salisbury's  hands  if  he  would  propound  a 
Home  Rule  scheme.  Unhappily,  however,  while  committing  his  secret 
to  a  few  of  his  immediate  adherents,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
consult    all    his    former    colleagues,    some    of    whom    were    left    to  gather 

the  information  —  all  the  more  un- 
palatable from  the  slight  which 
accompanied  it— from  rumour  or  the 
Press.  On*  December  17th  appeared 
"the  Ha  warden  Kite,"  an  anonym- 
ous paragi'aph  stating  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  prepared  to  deal  in  a 
liberal  spirit  with  the  demand  for 
Home  Rule.  This  paragraph  was 
Ijased  upon  information  which  came 
direct  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
though  whether  he  desired  that  the 
information  should  be  made  public 
at  that  moment,  is  a  point  that 
remains   in  doubt. 

The  "kite"  was  a  great  surprise. 
The  Address  to  Midlothian  in  Sep- 
tember had  given  much  satisfaction 
to  Lord  Hartington,  the  most  un- 
bending of  anti-Home 
Rulers.  It  had  gener-  The  "Hawarden 
ally  been  regarded  as  Kite." 

an  old  man's  Mani- 
festo—verbose and  harmless.  True, 
Mr.  Gladstone  j^roved  afterwards  that 
Home  Rule  had  Jx'cn  ripening  in  his  mind  for  fifteen  years ;  true,  as 
Mr.  John  Moilcy  pointed  out,  the  Home  Ride  Bill  might  have  been  read 
between  th(^  lines  of  the  iMidlothian  Address.  But. the  fact  remains  that 
many    of    his   colleagues   were  not  distinctly  informed  that  the  idea  had 
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ripened,  and  no  one  did  read  the  Bill  between  the  lines.  "  It  had  been 
usnal,"  is  tlie  not  unreasonable  complaint  of  Lord  Selborne,  "  when  far  less 
important  questions  of  public  or  party  policy  had  to  be  considered,  to 
hold  something  like  a  consultation  between  all  the  members  of  the  party 
who  had  sat  in  the  last  Cabinet,  or 
such  of  them  as  could  be  brought 
together  for  the  purpose."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's political  friends  were  certainly 
not  prepared  for  so  sudden  a  step  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  their  opposition 
might  have  been  conciliated  if  their 
resentment  had  not  been  inflamed. 
Still,  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Granville 
were  consulted  before  the  "kite"  Avas 
sent  up.  The  publication  was  prema- 
ture. Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  it 
as  an  "  anonymous  and  irresponsible 
declaration."  On  the  20th,  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  after  a  consultation  Avith  Mr. 
Goschen,  published  a  letter  stating 
that  no  proposals  for  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  had  been 
submitted  to  him,  and  that  he  saAV 
no  reason  to  change  his  opinions.  On 
the  21st,  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  Avas 
already  heart  and  soul  AA'ith  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, told  his  constituents  at  Ncaa'- 
castle  that  they  must  A'iew  the  question 
of    Home    Rule     calmly    and    steadily, 

though,   he   added,  "  it  Avould    stir    passions,   and    might  destroy  a  great 
party." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  aaIio  held  that  the  adAaneed  programme  had  saA'ed 
Liberalism,  Avas  not  pleased  Avitli  the  new  turn  of  eA'ents.  He  AAas  in  no 
hurry  to  turn  out  the  existing  GoA'ernment,  for  he  AAished  the  Tories 
"to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation  Avhich  they  had  tilled  for 
themselA'es."  *  But  he  soon  found  that  his  Radicals  AA'ould  not  follow 
him  very  far.  Mr.  Gladstone's  supremacy  remained  unchallengeable  A\'ithiu 
the  party ;  and  Mr.  C'hamberlain,  abandoning  his  idea  of  keeping  the 
Tories  in,  decided  to  liaAe  the  credit  of  turning 
them  out.  Accordingly,  AA-hen  it  became  knoAAai  that  the  Turning  out  the 
Premier  had  checked  his  longing  to  co-operate  Avitli  the  Tory  Government, 
Irish  chief,   that  he  had  throAvn  OA^er  Lord  CarnarA'on  and  ■'^®'®' 

promised  coercion  in  the  Qxieen's  Speech,  it  AA'as  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  Avho  desi^atched  the  Salisbury  Ministry,  Avith  an  amendment 
expressing  regret  thptt  the  GoA'ernment  had  proposed  no  measure  for 
proA'iding  agricultural  labourers  AA'ith  allotments.  The  amendment  was 
strongly  sui>p<)i'ted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chambei'lain,  and  opposed 
by  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  ;  so  that  on  the  face  of  it,  at 
any    i"ate,   the    Liberal    si)lit    AA'as    brought    about    by    the    Unauthorised 
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Programme,  not  by  the  "  Hawardeu  Kite."  Mr.  Colliugs's  ajiiendmeiit 
was  caxTied  on  the  26th  of  January  by  a  majority  of  329  Liberals, 
Radicals,  and  Irish  Nationalists  against  250  Conservatives  and  Whigs. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  "  Hawarden  Kite" 
had    been    sonnding    his    old    colleagues,    now     approached     tliem     with 

a    view    to    the    formation    of   a    Cabinet.     It  was  known 

Fcrminff  a  Home     from  his   pviblic  utterances  as   Avell  as  from  his   vote  that 

Rule  Cabinet.        Lord  Hartington   would  not   join    a    Home    Rule    Cabinet. 

Home  Rule  was  equally  impossible  for  Sir  Henry  James, 
who  had  been  so  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Irish  at  Bury  that  he  had 
been  driven  in  self-defence  to  pledge  himself  to  resist  their  demands. 
Mr.  Gladstone  "could  not  refrain  from  asking  himself  inwardly"  whether 
he  could  again  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Selborne.  That  Great 
Ti^immer  would  not  commit  himself  to  oj^posing  the  creation  of  an  Irish 
legislative  body  for  Irish  affairs,  but  insisted  on  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  Irish  landlords  and  the  elimination  of  Irish  members  from 
Westminster.  According  to  rumour,  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  did  not 
admit  these  two  "  indispensable  conditions " ;  and  Lord  Selborne  con- 
sequently thought  that  "  the  difficulties  in  the  Avay  of  their  future 
co-operation  were  likely  to  be  insuperable."  Oddly  enough,  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  did  fulfil  these  two  "indispensable"  conditions,  and  thereby  lost  the 
support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Trevelyan,  with 
whose  help  the  Bill  would  have  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  February  3rd  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  was  com^jletely  formed. 
He  himself  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Farrer  Herschell 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Rosebery  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  Secretary 
for  War.  Lord  Spencer  was  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  John 
Morley  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Chamberlain  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Sir  Charles  Russell  Attorney-General,  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  was  informed  that 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  would  be  introduced  early  in  April.  The  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  reopening  of  Parliament  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  employed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  John  Morley, 
and  the  Parliamentary  draughtsmen  and  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown,  in  a 
hasty  collection  and  comparison  of  European  Constitutions.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  very  confident  of  his  power  to  carry  the  Bill,  at  any  rate 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Avas  not  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
objections  Avhich  were  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  written  to 
him  so  early  as  January  30th,  saying  that  he  could  not  see  how  to 
reconcile  the  suiDremacy  of  the  Imperial  with  the  existence  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  and  was  afterAvards,  therefore,  able  to  shoAV  that  in  joining 
the  Cabinet  he  had  retained  "  milimited  liberty  of  judgment  and  rejection." 
Accordingly,  on  March  15th,  Mr.  Chamberlain  Avrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  :— 

"I  Kathered  from  your  statements  that,  altliouph  your  plans  are  not  fully  matured,  yet  you 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  extension  of  Local  Government  on  exclusive  lines,  includ- 
ing even  the  creation  of  a  National  Council  or  Councils  for  purely  Irish  husiness,  Avould 
now  be  entirely  inadequate,  and  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  conceding  a 
separate  Legislative  Assembly  for  Ireland  with  full  powers  to  deal  with  all  Irish  afl'airs." 
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That  being  so,  lie  desired  to  be  relieved  of  office.  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  tried  to  conciliate  his  colleagne  by  admitting  modifications ;  bnt 
on  March  26th  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  with  Mr.  Heueage  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  left  the  Ministry. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Stansf eld, 
one  of  the  oldest  supporters  of  the  principle  of  nationality,  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 

Meanwhile,     Lord     Hartington,     Lord     Selborne,     and     other     Liberal 
leaders    had    taken    up    an    attitude    of   definite  and  ener- 
getic   opposition.      They    did    not,    however,   echo    the    re-      The  Seceders. 
proaches  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  other  unscru- 
pulous politicians  were  already  beginning  to  hurl  at  the  Prime  Minister. 

"Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  an  attentive  student  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,  can  find  no 
later  date  than  1871  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  spoken  strongly  against  tlie  demands  of  the 
Irish  people  for  greater  self-government.  ...  I  think  no  one  who  has  read  or  heard,  during  a. 
long  series  of  years,  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  question  of  self-government  in 
Ireland  can  be  surprised  at  the  tone  of  his  present  declaration." 

Such  was  the  position  adopted  by  Lord  Hartington  at  the  Eighty  Club 
on  the  8th  of  March.  Another  of  his  colleagues  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  Avhat  he  called  "Gladstone's  sudden  conversion":—"!  have 
never  myself  doubted  that  on  this,  as  well  as  other  occasions,  the 
motives  Avhicli  had  most  influence  on  his  conduct — right  or  wrong,  wise 
or  unwise  —  were  higher  and  more  honourable  than  those  of  mere 
personal  ambition."    An  acute  analysis  follows  : — 

"  The  success  of  the  series  of  measures  which  he  had  devised  and  carried  for  Ireland,  from 
the  Church  Act  of  1869  to  the  Land  Act  of  1881  and  the  Arrears  Act  of  1882,  had  faHen  very  far 
short  of  his  hope  and  expectation.  His  impatient  spirit  could  not  wait  for  their  fruits  to  ripen 
by  any  slow  process,  especially  with  his  political  adversaries  in  power  ;  his  distaste  for  coercive 
measures  was  greater  than  his  respect  for  law  or  his  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  firm 
and  steady  government  by  law  for  the  equal  enjoyment  of  private  lights  and  liberties.  The 
sands  of  his  life  (to  use  a  metaphor  of  his  own)  were  fast  running  out ;  whatever  there  might 
be  still  to  do  must  be  done  quickly.  '  The  time,'  especially  in  Ireland,  '  was  out  of  joint' ;  he 
was  'born  to  set  it  right,'  and  (unlike  Hamlet)  he  liked  the  task.  When  he  determined  to 
run  any  gi'eat  risk  in  politics,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  feel  doubt  or  misgiving ;  if  one  ex- 
periment failed,  he  was  so  much  the  readier  for  another,  and  was  prepared  to  double  the 
stake  at  each  cast  of  the  die.  It  is  to  this  state  of  mind  that  I  trace  his  new  departure  in 
politics  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  a  departure  not  new  as  to  Ireland  only,  but,  as  is  proved  in 
the  sequel,  as  to  many  other  questions  also."  * 

Probably    there    never    was    a    more    bewildering    political     situation. 
But    Avhile    his    leading  colleagues  were  faltering  or  deserting,    Mr.    Glad- 
stone held  on  his  course,  trusting  on  the  one  hand  to  the  support  of  an 
overAvhelming  majority  of  Liberals  in  the  country,  and  on  the  other  to  his 
personal  ascendancy  in  Pai-liament.     April  the  8th  was  the  day  appointed 
for   the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886.    The 
eagerness  to  obtain  seats  for  this    great   historic  occasion    pjrst  Home  Rule 
was  so  great  that  members  began  to  arrive  before  5.80  a.m..      Bin  introduced, 
and  upAvards  of  sixty  breakfasted  in  Westminster  Palace,     ^>^"^  ^*^'  ^^8^- 
in   order   to    preserve   their   places  by  keeping  within  the 
precincts  of  the  House.    No  such  scene  had  been  witnessed  in  Westminster 
in   living  memory.     Every  corner  of  the  House  Avas   crowded ;  chairs  were 

*  Lord  Selborne's  Personal  and  Political  Memories. 
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placed  across  the  gangway  from  the  Bar  to  the  table,  and  all  the  galleries 
were  crammed.  And  the  whole  country  was,  as  it  were,  w*aiting  outside 
for  the  telegrams  which  were  to  be  despatched  from  the  Press  Gallery  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Punctually  at  half-past  four  Mr.  Gladstone 
entered  the  House  and  was  received  with  a  magnificent  demonstration. 

The  speech  in  which  he  expounded  his  proposals  lasted  nearly  three 
hours  and  a  half,  for  it  was  almost  eight  o'clock  when  he  sat 
down.  The  Bill  provided  for  the  establishment  in  Dublin  of  a  separate 
Executive  Government  dependent  iipou  a  separate  Legislature  sitting  in 
Dublin.  Mr.  Gladstone's  opening  sentences  showed  that  his  voice  was 
excellent ;  and  he  was  listened  to  for  the  most  part  with  profound  and 
silent  attention.  Something,  he  insisted,  was  imperatively  demanded, 
something  must  be  done.  The  problem  the  Government  had  to  face  was, 
"  How  to  reconcile  Imperial  unity  with  diversity  of  Legislatures."  Grattan 
had  demanded  the  continued  severance  of  the  Parliaments  Avith  a  view 
to  the  everlasting  unity  of  the  Empire.  Was  that,  he  asked,  an  auda- 
cious paradox?  "No."  Norway-Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  and  our  own 
Colonies  provided  the  answer.  It  was  admitted,  even  by  the  Opposition, 
that  a  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Government  was  necessary.  How  was 
it  to  be  done,  he  asked,  without  giving  to  Ireland  a  "  domestic  Parliament"  ? 
The  Government's  proposal  Avas  to  establish  "a  legislative  body,  sitting 
in  Dublin,  for  the  conduct,  both  legislative  and  administrative,  of  Irish 
as  distinct  from  Imperial  affairs."  "There,"  he  added,  "is  the  head  and 
front  of  our  offending ; "  and  the  Irishmen  expressed  their  delight.  The 
unity  of  the  Empire  must  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy— and  at  this 
declaration  some  Leister  members  broke  into  scornful  laughter.  There 
would  be  an  equitable  distribution  of  Imperial  burdens  and  "  reasonable 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant   minority." 

The  remainder  of  this  speech  falls  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  place, 
could  a  distinction  be  drawn  between  Imperial  and  domestic  affairs? 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  this  had  been  found  impossible,  and  announced, 
amid  great  sensation,  that  Irish  jDeers  and  Irish  members  would  no  longer 
sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Secondly,  was  the  fiscal  unity  of  the 
p]mpire  to  be  surrendered  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  much  anxiety  to  rest  by 
giving  a  negative  answer.  The  Irish  Parliament,  however,  would  have  a 
"  general  poAver  of  taxation,"  and  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Avould  be  handed  over  for  the  discharge  of  Irish   obligations. 

Then  came  the  question  of  the  powers  and  constitution  of  the  new 
legislative  body.  It  would  have  no  power  to  interfere  Avith  the  prerogatiA^es 
of  the  Crown,  and  no  control  oA^er  the  Army  and  NaA'y,  the  defence  of 
the  country,  foreign  policy,  trade,  naA'igation,  the  currency,  the  endoAvment 
of  religious  bodies.  It  AA'ould  be  a  body  of  tAvo  orders— a  popular  order 
and  a  less  numerous  order— AA'hich  Avould  sit  and  deliberate  together. 
The  tAventy-eight  Irish  Peers  noAV  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  Avould 
"have  the  option"  to  form  part  of  the  smaller  bod5%  Avith  the  addition  of 
seventy-five  other  members,  elected  by  the  £25  occui)iers  for  ten  years. 
"It  miglit  ])e  tliouglit,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "that  the  Irish  peers 
Avould  (l(;cliiie  the  honour.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion,"  he  added,  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  House  and  of  the  peers  in  the  gallery.  The  103 
Irisli  members  in  tliis  House  of  Commons  Avould  form  the  second  order 
of    the  new    legislative    body,    and    there    Avas    nnich    laughter    and    some 
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satisfaction  at  the  fate  tlius  designed  for  these  distingnished  obstructors. 
To  them  would  be  added  101  other  members  also  elected  by  honsehold 
suffrage,  thus  leaving  one  order  of  103  members  and  another  of  204  members. 
In  the  event  of  disagreement,  the  two  orders  were  to  vote  apart  and  the 
measure  voted  upon,  if  not  accepted  by  both,  would  be  suspended  for 
three  years,  or  until  after  a  dissolution. 

Such  are  the  bare  outlines  of  a  great  historic  scheme,  which  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  checks  and  limitations  which 
it  imposes  than  for  the  generosity  with  which  it  delegates  large  functions 
of  self-government.  It  satisfied  the  conditions  of  Imperial  unity  as  well 
as  the  national  aspirations  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  had  a  very  great  effect  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country.  The  growth  of  "Liberal  Unionism"  seemed  to 
liave  i-eceived  a  distinct  check.  On  the  folloAving  night,  however,  Lord 
Hartington  made  a  moderate,  weighty,  and,  in  some  respects,  unanswer- 
able indictment  of  the  course  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  during  the  last 
six  mouths.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  much  difficulty  in  showing  that  he 
had  entered  and  left  the  Cabinet  on  questions  of  prin- 
Mr.  Chamberlain's    ciple.     jHe  had    himself  wished,   he   said,   that   the    United 

Resignation.  States  should  be  taken  as  a  model.  But,  as  Mr.  John 
Morley  showed,  the  power  to  appoint  judges  (one  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  main  ob.iections  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill)  Avas  a  State 
function  in  the  American  Union,  as  it  was  to  be  a  State  function  in 
Ireland.  Mr,  Chamberlain,  however,  had  another  reason  for  resignation 
which  he  wished  to  explain  to  the  House — his  objection  to  the  Land 
Purchase  Scheme  which  the  Government  had  framed.  It  was,  he  said, 
simply  a  bribe  to  Irish  landlords,  at  the  risk  of  the  English  taxpayer, 
to  acquiesce  in  Home  Rule  as  they  had  before  acquiesced  in  Irish 
Disestablishment.  But  Mr,  Gladstone  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  in  vei'y 
stern  tones  forbade  his  late  colleague  to  make  use  of  a  permission  (which 
had  been  specially  obtained  from  her  Majesty)  to  explain  his  resignation 
in  order  to  disclose  proposals  which  were  still  before  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
a  painful  episode,  and  not  the  last  of  its  kind,  Mr,  Chamberlain  was 
forced,  he  comijlained,  to  fight  with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  There 
was  more  bitterness  than  pathos  in  his  grievance.  The  disappointed 
author  of  the  unauthorised  programme  was  neither  unwilling  to  wound 
nor  afraid  to  strike  : — 

"It  appears  to  nie  that  the  advantage  of  a  system  of  federation  is  that  Ireland 
might,  under  it,  remain  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire— a  scheme  of  federation 
having  centripetal,  and  not  centrifugal,  action.  It  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
democratic  movement  has  made  most  advance  during  the  present  century.  My  right 
hon.  friend  refers  to  foreign  precedents,  but  surely  they  are  all  against  him.  He  did 
not  refer  to  United  Italy.  In  Italy  difTerent  nations,  ditt'erent  States— which  had  in- 
dependent existence  for  centuries— have  been  welded  into  a  common  country  under  a 
common  Parliament,  And  even  where  federation  has  been  adopted,  it  has  always  been 
a  case  of  federating  States  which  were  previously  separate.  It  has  been  intended  to 
bring  nations  together,  to  lessen  the  causes  of  diflei'ence,  and  to  unite  them  more 
closely  in  a  common  union.  Take  the  case  of  Germany,  for  instance,  Germany  has 
Ijeen  united  on  a  system  of  federation  which  has  brought  together  nations  which  had 
long  before  been  separate.  Take  the  great  case— the  greatest  of  all— of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Ah,  Sir  1  there  you  have  the  greatest  democracy  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and    yet    a   democracy  which    has    known    how   to   fight   in   order  to  maintain  its 
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union.  It  has  fought  for  and  triumphantly  maintained  the  Imperial  union  of  the  United 
States,  altliougli  it  has  known  also  how  to  respect  all  local  independence.  Yes,  Sir, 
and  I  cannot  but  remember  that  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  crisis,  when  it  was  in  the 
most  terrible  moment  of  its  fate,  my  riglit  hon.  friend  counselled  the  disintegration  ol 
the  United  States.  [Mr.  Gladstone  here  made  a  remark  which  did  not  reach  the 
Reporters'  Gallery.]  My  right  hon.  friend  says  that  he  did  not  counsel  it.  But  he 
lent  the  weight  of  his  great  name  to  the  statement  that  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  had  become  separate  nations.  No  one  doubted  at  that  time  the  sincerity  of  my 
right  hon.  friend— the  purity  of  his  motives. 
Nobody  doubts  it  now,  but  everybody  will 
admit— I  daresay  my  right  hon.  friend  him- 
self would  admit— that  in  that  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  he  made  a 
mistake.  Are  you  certain  that  he  is  not 
making  a  mistake  now  ? " 

This  Avas  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  ever  earned  the 
applause  of  the  Tory  benches,  where 
affected  contempt  for  a  "vestryman" 
and  undisguised  hatred  of  the  most 
powerful  advocate  of  land  taxation 
and  "  confiscation "  had  hitherto 
reigned  supreme,  undisturbed  by  a 
breath  of  sympathy  or  a  thought  of 
alliance. 

The  championship  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
fell     into    able    hands  ;    for    on     the 
same      evening       Mr.       Chamberlain's 
brilliant    attack    elicited    an    equally 
brilliant    reply    from   the    new    Chief 
Secretary.    "  There  was  one  reference," 
said  Mr.   John  Morley,  "  to  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  Prime  Minister  which 
I  thought  rather  unkind.      I  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  he  should  have 
made  a  reference  to  what  the   Prime    Minister  admits   to  be  a  mistaken 
judgment  on  a  great  historic  question.      But  history  "will 
judge    that    mistake    very    leniently    when    the    record    of    j^j.  jqj^q  Moriey's 
this  century  is  Avritten,   and  Avhen  on   looking  back  iipon  Reply  to 

Italy,  upon  Greece,  upon  Bulgaria,  and  now  upon  Ireland,     ^^-  Cbamberiain. 
they  will  knoAV    that    my  right  hon.    friend    has   at   least 
played  his  part  in  the  making   of  nations.'      And  again,   with   reference 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reasons  for  resigning  :— 

"  The  detailed  criticisms  of  my  right  hon.  friend  upon  the  proposals  tha„  were  laid  before 
the  House  in  a  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  worthy  of  very  close  and  careful  attention ; 
but  when  he  said  that  we  were  going  to  exclude  trade  and  navigation  from  tlie  scope  of 
the  domestic  Legislature,  he  laid  too  much  stress  ujjon  what  is  a  mere  technical  term  of 
law.  My  right  hon.  friend,  after  all,  went  very  far,  as  he  himself  admits,  in  the  direction 
in  which  his  right  hon.  colleagues  have  proceeded.  My  right  hon.  friend  admits  that  his 
differences  with  us  arose  not  on  these  small  points  of  trade  and  navigation  and  the  like, 
but  because,  though  he  was  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  a  statutory  body  with  legislative  powers 
sitting  in  Dublin,  he  could  not  consent  to  that  body  having  under  its  control,  directly  or 
indirectly,  such  matters  as  the  appointment  of  judges  and  the  control  of  Customs  and 
Excise.    As  to  the  control  of  Customs  and  Excise,  we  have  met  my  right  hon.  friend.    In 
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my  opinion  the  election  of  judges  is  haidly  a  point  so  important,  important  as  it  is,  as  to 
warrant  so  serious  a  step  as  the  breaking-up  of  a  Cabinet,  and  what  looks  like  the 
pulverisation  of  a  party." 

So  miich  has  been  necessary  to  elucidate  the  ncAv  situation,  and  to  show 
how  some  of  l^the  old  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  began  to  transplant 
themselves  to  a  new  soil. 

On  the  13th  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone  replied.  He  was  ready  to  re-consider 
the  proposal  abotit  the  exclusion  of  Irish  members  :  but  he  inaintained 
that  his  Bill  still  held  and  wotild  continue  to  hold  the  field  : — 

"This  plan  has  been  produced  and  brought  to  light  under  a  degree  ©f  pressure  such  as, 

I  believe,   never  was  applied  by  circumstances  to  any  Government,   such,  at  least,  I  will 

venture  to  say,  as  there  is  no  case  of   in  the  half-century  to  which  my 

Mr    Gladstone      recollection  extends.    It  may  be  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  House : 

winds  up  the       but  speaking  of  it  as  a  plan,  it  holds  the  field.    It  has  many  enemies, 

Debats.  it  has  not  a  single  rival.    It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that   it   will  continue 

to  hold  the  field.     Many  think,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  that  legislation 

is  in  arrear.    Until  this  problem  is  solved  it  is  idle  to  think  of  making  real  progress  with 

the  business  of  this  country,  in  respect  to  the  important  subjects  which  are  perfectly  ripe 

for  the  handling  of  Parliament.     We  have  come  to  the  time  for  decisive  action ;  we  have 

come  to  the  time  for  throwing  aside  not  only  private  interests  and  partial  affections,  but 

private  devices  and  partial  remedies." 

These  words  give  a  glimpse  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  and  provide 
a  partial  answer  to  the  pnzzling  ciitestion,  "VMiy  conld  not  a  compromise 
iiave  been  arranged  between  the  inventor  of  the  National  Council 
Scheme  and  the  author  of  the   Home  Rule  Bill  ? 

On   the    16th,   Mr.    Gladstone  introduced   his  new  Irish  Land  Ptirchase 

Bill,   which  contemplated  the  issue  of  fifty  millions  of  3  per  cent,   stock 

for    the    piu'pose   of  bttyiug  up  the  estates  of  those  land- 

The  Land         lords  Avho  were  willing  to    sell    theu'  lands    at    a  cost    of 

Purchase  Bill,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years'  pttrchase  on  the  net 
value  of  the  judicial  rent,  after  certain  deductions. 
Rents  would  be  collected  by  a  British  Receiver-General,  and  the  interest 
on  the  loan  was  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the  Irish  Reventie.  The  scheme 
Avas  probably  safe,  certainly  moderate  and  fair.  Btit  it  was  not  i^opular, 
and  suspicious  minds  were  impressed  by  a  suggestion  thrown  otit  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  Irish  tenants  Avould  speedily  elect  an  authority 
pledged  to  an  early  reptidiation  of  what  they  would  describe  as  '"the 
English  tribute."*  On  the  19th,  Parliament  adjottrned.  and  the  agitation 
against  Home  Rule,  which  had  already  been  begtm  at  a  large  meeting 
in  London,  f  was  carried  on  with  much  vigour  by  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  the  Conservative  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  verj'  favourably  received  in  Ireland,  and  the  Liberal  organ- 
isations in  Great  Britain  were  slowly  juaking  ttp  their  minds  to  support 
the  Government.  It  was  thought  that  the  Radical  "cave"  would  soon 
be  uninhabitable.  Mr.  Chamberlain  saAV  himself  deserted  by  the  Caucus : 
and  on    the    21st    of    Auril,    while    reiterating    his    objection  to  the  Liind 

*  On  March  17th,  1887,  at  a  dinner  to  the  Liberal  members  for  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  as  a  main  reason  for  the  Liberal  disaster  in  the  1886 
Elections. 

+  At  Her  Majesty's  Opera  House,  April  14th.  Lord  Hartington,  Lord  Salisbury,  ilr. 
Goschen,  Lord  Cowper,  and  Lord  Fife  were  the  principal  speakers. 
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Purchase  scheme,  he  iutuuated  to  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association 
that  his  opposition  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  Avas  conditional,  and  might 
disappear  if  the  representation  of  Ireland  at  Westminster  were  maintained. 
Mr.  John  Morley,  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  spoke  vigorously 
at  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  favour  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill.  On  the  1st  of  May  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  a  letter  from  Hawarden 
to  his  Midlothian  constituents  in  lieu  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign.  "Age  grows  upon  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  reserve  my  limited 
power  of  voice  for  any  effort  which  may  be  required  in  thfe  House  of 
Commons.  I  therefore  use  my  pen  to  revert  to  the  subject  which  I 
opened  in  my  Address  to  you  last  September."  His  new  measure,  he  said, 
"  coiild  not  have  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  the  country  unless  it  had 
been  felt  that  the  principle  of  local  autonomy  or  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
is  i-easonable  :  and  that  the  demands  of  Imperial  unity  have  at  least  been 
carefully  studied."  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  favour  with  Avhich  the 
Bill  had  been  received  throughout  the  world.  From  all  parts  of  the 
Colonies  and  America  he  had  received  "conclusive  assurances  that  the 
kindred  peoples  regard  with  warm  and  fraternal  sympathy  our  present 
effort  to  settle  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  once  for  all,  the  long-vexed  and 
troubled  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  exhibits 
to  lis  the  one  and  only  conspicuous  failure  of  the  political  genius  of 
our  race  to  confront  and  master  difficulty  and  to  obtain  in  a  reasonable 
degree  the  main  ends  of  civilised  life." 

Meanwhile    negotiations    were    being    carried    on   wath    Mr.    Chamber- 
lain,   who    was    prepared  to  vote  for   the    Second    Reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  if  it  could  be  so  amended  as  to  satisfy  him  that  the  supremacy 
of    the    Imperial    Parliament    would    be    maintained.      But    the    speech  of 
May  10th,   in  which  Mr.   Gladstone  introduced  the  Second 
Reading    of    the    Bill,    did    not    meet    Mr.     Chamberlain's       -nie  second 
views,    and    he    at    once  expressed    his  dissatisfaction  and     Reading  of  the 
disappointment.       But     Mr.     Chamberlain     Avas    far    more    ^°™®  ^"^^  ^^"• 
opposed  to  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Salisbury,  even  on 
the  Irish  question,   than  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ;    for   Lord  Hartington's  alter- 
native   was    coercion    "as  in    1881,"    and    Lord    Salisbury's  was    "twenty 
years  of  lesolute  government."*    Throughout  the  month  of  May  the  most 
intense  excitement  lirevailed  in  London.      There  were  constant    meetings 
of    Dissentient    Liberals    and    Radicals    at    Devonshire  House  and  at  the 
London  residence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

On  the  27tli,  at  a  meeting  of  223  members  of  the  Liberal  party  con- 
vened at  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  of  some  length, 
declared  his  policy.  He  maintained  that  by  enumerating  in  the  Bill  all 
Imperial  subjects  and  thereby  giving  the  clearest  notice  to  the  Irish 
Legislative  Assembly  what  were  the  limits  of  its  powers,  he  had  adopted 
the  best  and  safest  principle.  But  he  was  quite  prepared  to  modify 
the  2Ith  and  29tli  clauses  of  tlie  Bill  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  entitle  the 
Irish  representatives  to  be  invited  to  Westminster  when  any  of  the 
"reserved"    questions    arose,    or    any    subject    affecting    the    taxation    of 

*  Lord    Salisbury's    view    of    the    situation    is    worth    quoting:     "I    decline    to    place 
confidence   in  a  people  who  are   in  the   ha))it  of  using  knives  and  slugs.     You  would  not 
give  free  institutions  to  every  nation.    You  would  not  give  them  to  Hottentots."— Speech  on 
May  loth,  1886. 
2  S 
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Ireland.  If  the  Second  Reading  was  carried  he  would  wind  up  the 
Session,  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  reintroduce  it  with  the  necessary 
amendments  in  an  autumn  Session.  Two  days  later  the  fate  of  the 
Bill  was  settled,  for  at  a  meeting  convened  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  46 
members  decided  to  vote  against  the  Bill,  four  to  abstain,  and  only 
three  to  support  the  Government.  A  great  impression  was  made  by  the 
reading  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bright,  whose  avithority  Avas  only  second 
to  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Bright  now  stated 
that  he  would  vote  against  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill.  This  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  Premier. 

On  the  4th  of  June  a  last  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  Radical  Homo  Rulers  to  induce  their  former 
leader  to  abstain  from  voting.  Had  Mr.  Chamberlain  yielded,  the  Second 
Reading  might  have  been  carried  by  one  or  two  votes.  The  Government 
would  then  have  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  general  grounds,  and 
left  Home  Rule  alone  until  the  autumn.      On   the  7th  the  great  debate 

concluded.      Mr.    Gladstone    rose  at   midnight   to  make    a 
A  Final  Appeal.      final     appeal,     and     his     peroration     was    in     that    lofty 

and  impressive  style  which  few  of  our  great  orators 
have  equalled  and  Avhich  even  he  himself  had  seldom  surpassed.  The 
Government,  he,  said,  did  not  underrate  the  class  iirejudices  and  social 
forces  which  were  arrayed  against  them  in  the  new  struggle : — 

"I  do  not  deny  that  some  whom  we  see  against  us  have  caused  us  by  their 
conscientious  action  the  bitterest  disappointment.  You  have  wealth,  you  have  rank, 
you  have  station,  you  have  organisation,  you  have  the  place  of  power.  What  have  we? 
We  think  that  we  have  the  people's  heart.  We  believe  and  we  know  that  we  have  the 
promise  of  the  harvest  in  the  future.  As  to  the  people's  heart,  you  may  dispute  it,  and 
dispute  it  with  perfect  sincerity.  Let  that  matter  make  its  own  proof.  As  to  the 
harvest  of  the  future,  I  doubt  if  you  have  so  much  confidence,  and  I  believe  that  there 
is  in  the  heart  of  many  a  man  who  votes  against  us  to-night  a  profound  misgiving, 
approaching  even  to  a  dark  conviction,  that  the  end  will  be  as  we  foresee  it  and  not 
as  you— that  the  ebbing  tide  is  with  you,  and  the  flowing  tide  is  with  us.  Ireland 
stands  at  your  bar,  expectant,  liopeful,  almost  suppliant.  Her  words  are  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  She  asks  a  blessed  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  in  that  oblivion  our 
interest  is  deeper  than  even  hers.  My  right  hon.  friend  [Mr.  Goschen]  asks  us  to-night 
to  abide  by  the  traditions  of  which  we  are  the  heirs.  What  traditions?  By  the  Irish 
traditions  ?  Go  into  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  ransack  the  literature  of  all 
countries,  find,  if  you  can,  a  single  verse,  a  single  book— find,  I  would  almost  say,  as 
much  as  a  single  newspaper  article,  unless  the  product  of  the  day,  in  which  tlie  conduct 
of  England  towards  Ireland  is  anywhere  treated  except  with  profound  and  bitter  con- 
demnation. Are  these  the  traditions  by  which  we  are  exhorted  to  stand?  No,  they  are 
a  sad  exception  to  the  glory  of  our  country.  They  are  a  broad  and  black  spot  upon 
the  pages  of  its  liistory ;  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  stand  by  the  traditions  of 
which  we  are  the  heirs  in  all  matters  except  in  our  relation  to  Ireland,  and  to  make 
our  relation  to  Ireland  conform  to  the  other  traditions  of  our  country.  So  we  treat 
our  traditions,  so  we  liail  the  demand  of  Ireland  for  what  I  may  call  a  blessed  oblivion 
of  the  past.  She  asks  also  a  boon  for  the  future,  and  that  boon  for  the  future,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  will  be  a  boon  to  us  in  respect  of  honour  no  less  than  a  boon 
to  her  in  respect  of  happiness.  Such,  .Sir,  is  her  prayer.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  think 
well,  think  wisely,  think,  not  for  tlie  moment,  but  for  the  years  that  are  to  come,  before 
you  reject  this  Bill." 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Stli  of  June  Avhen 
Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down.  In  the  wildest  excitement  the  House  divided, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Government  had  been  defeated  by   a  majority 
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of  30  vote.s,  229  Liberals  voting  with  Mr.  Gladstone,    and   93    again.st.      On 
the  one  side  313  votes  were  recorded,   on  the  other  343. 

Thus  ended  disastrously  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
political  aspirations  of  Ireland.  He  seems  never  to  have  wavered  in 
the  conviction  that  the  course  he  had  adopted  Avas   the  only  right    one 
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to  adopt.     He  had  no  doubts,   and  into    the    regret  Avith    Avhich    he    saAV 
old  colleagues    leave    him    at    the    i^arting    of   the    Avays    much    })ity,  but 
no   mi.sgiving,   entered.     Perhaps   the    most    striking    illus- 
tration    of    his    attitvxde   may    be     draAvn    from     his     oav)i    portrait  Gallery 
portrait    gallery     of      the     leading     Dissentient     Liberal.'-,      of  Dissentient 
Thus    Lord    Hartington,    "the  very   tloAver    of    ti-uth    and  Leaders, 

honour,"    Avas    one    "Avho,   in   obedience  to    his    conscience, 
and    to   his    conscience   alone,   rent   asunder  Avith   pain,   and   pei'haf)s  Avitli 
agony,   ties  to  AA'hich    he    had    been    amongst    the    most    faitlifnl    of    all 
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adliereuts." *  Others,  too,  had  fallen  into  error.  There  was  "that 
venerable  patriot  Mr,  Bright,  a  man  whose  services  to  his  country  have 
beau  such  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten,  whose  integrity  I  revere, 
whose  characteristics  I  love,  and  who  has  conferred  upon  his  coinitry 
inestimable  services  which  cannot  be  cancelled  and  cannot  be  forgotten"; 
Mr.  Goschen,  "  a  man  of  very  great  ability,  of  i-emarkable  keenness 
and  assiduity,  and  of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  honour " ;  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  "  a  princely  nobleman,  who,  in  every  relation  of 
life,  sets  a  most  noble  example  to  every  rank  of  the  community  in  the 
performance  of  every  description  of  duty " ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  :  "  I  look  with  regard  and  admiration  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's career  at  Birmingham,  and  I  have  never  for  a  moment  depre- 
ciated the  signal  abilities  of  debate  which,  reared  on  that  comparatively 
narrow  ground,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  since  developed  in  Parliament." 
At  a  later  date  Mr.  Gladstone  added :  '"I  think,  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  although  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  a  certain 
enjoyment  in  the  cushioned  ease  of  that  society  in  which  he  now 
mixes  with  satisfaction,  and  which  exhibits  a  very  just  appreciation  of 
his  remarkable  talents ;  yet  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain will  be  able — a  young  man,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  probably  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before  him — to  find  the  means  of  a  comfortable  and 
satisfactory  domicile  among  those  'who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.'"t 
The  Liberal  party  in  the  country  was  in  no  condition  to  face  a 
General  Election,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  assured  by  the  "  experts "  that 
the  people  were  with  him.  In  any  case  a  stable  Government  was  im- 
possible under  existing  conditions ;  and  the  decision  in  favour  of 
an  immediate  api^eal  to  the  country  was  right  from  a  national,  how- 
ever desperate  from  a  party,  standpoint.  The  Election 
Another  General  campaign  was  short  but  sharp.  Mr.  John  Morley  fought 
Election,  1886.  ^vith  the  coui'age  of  conviction  by  the  side  of  Mr,  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  had  been  preaching 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  "contingent  sedition"  in  Leister,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  violence  of  his  denunciations.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
folloAA'ers  tried  to  make  up  by  the  moderation  of  their  language  for 
a  i)ast  which  was  still  unpleasantly  recent.  Mr.  Goschen  and  Lord 
Hartington  were  indefatigable.     But  the  man  who  did  most    damage    to 

*  Tliis  and  the  following  extracts  from  speeches  delivered  in  May  and  June,  1886,  have 
been  collated  by  Mr.  Leech  in  his  "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  Told  by  Himself." 

t  Speech  at  the  Memorial  ILall,  London,  July  29th,  1887.  The  moral  certitude  and 
polite  compassion  which  colour  these  portraits  have  been  admirably  set  out  in  a  sketch 
of  the  artist  himself :—"  While  he  was  personally  so  absolutely  modest  and  diffident,  he 
Wiis  '  oflicially '  entirely  the  reverse.  No  pope,  indeed,  was  ever  more  infallibly  certain 
and  immovable  than  Mr.  Gladstone  when  once  he  had  become  convinced  that  such  or 
such  a  course  was  right  and  true.  It  was  then  '  borne  in  upon  him '  as  a  duty.  As  the 
cliosen  and  official  leader,  for  instance,  of  a  free  people,  lie  felt  that  he  was  the  appointed 
instrument  of  Heaven,  and  would  act  as  if  ordained  to  an  arch-priesthood  which  nothing 
earthly  could  shake.  Tlie  contrast  between  his  .personal  modesty  and  his  'officially' 
imperious  certitude  had  one  very  happy  consequence.  He  allowed  those  who  honestly 
(liflered  from  his  conclusions  to  retain  their  places  in  his  personal  friendship  and  regard 
—even  though  they  politically  resisted  him  to  the  uttermost.  He  was  much  too  great 
to  resent  personally  conscientious  convictions  opposed  to  his  own."— Mr.  James  Knowles 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1898. 
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the  Home  Rule  cause  was  Mr.  Bright,  Avhose  attacks  upon  Mr.  Gladstone 
(whom  he  spoke  of  as  having  "lost  his  head")  aroused  much  bitterness 
of  feeling.*  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  worked  with  feverish  energy.  His 
Manifesto  Avas  issued  on  the  14th  June.  On  the  17th  he  left  St.  Pancras 
Station,  Avitli  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  his  eldest  son,  for  Edinburgh,  Avhere 
he  addressed  several  great  meetiugs.  He  said  that  as  Inkerman  was  the 
soldiers'  battle,  so  was  this  the  people's  Election,  and  he  believed  that 
the  popular  sense  of  justice  would  make  up  for  the  disaffections  in  the 
Liberal  ranks.  The  plans  of  seceding  Liberals  were  halting,  stumbling, 
ever  shifting,  ever  vanishing.  Home  Rule  and  Coercion  were  the  only 
intelligible  alternatives.  At  Manchester,  on  the  25th,  he  admitted  that 
the  Land  Piu-chase  Bill  had  been  badly  received,  but  declared  that  it 
was  open  to  revicAv,  reconstruction,  or  even  rejection. t  On  the  28th 
he  alluded  for  the  first  time  to  the  personal  attacks  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  said  that  if  they  could  cut  out  of  Lord  Randolph  half 
his  qualities,  with  the  other  half  they  might  make  a  valuable  and 
distinguished  pviblic  servant. 

The  Elections   were    disastrous    to    the    Government,  for   the   niajority 
of    30   against    Home    Rule   was   increased    to    one    of    114.      The  Cabinet 
met    on    the    20th    July,    and    resolved    to  resign  at  once. 
Lord   Salisbury,   after  in  vain   offering  the  Premiership  to     The  Government 
Lord   Hartington,   was   forced  to  undertake  the  formation  Resigns, 

of    a    Cabinet    without    the  aid    of  the    Liberal  Unionists. 
Lord    Randoliih    Churchill     became    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer    and 
Leader  of  the  House,   and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Chief  Secretary. 

Those  who  thought  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  desert  the  cause  which 
he  had  taken  up,  and  plead  age  as  an  excuse  for  withdrawal  from  the 
struggle,  were  quickly  undeceived.  On  August  4th  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley,  the  Liberal  Whip,  that,  though  he  must  seek  immediate 
change  and  repose,  and  relief  from  a  personal  correspondence  which  had 
mounted  up  to  20,000  letters  yearly,  he  was  nevertheless  willing  that 
his  relations  with  the  party  should  continue  as  before.  And,  although 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  set  off  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Acton  at 
his  seat  in  Bavaria,  he  left  behind  him  a  carefully  prepared  pamphlet 
of  more  than  fifty  pages  in  length,  as  a  vacation  study  for  his  country- 
men—an important  contribution,  it  may  be  added,  not  only  to  political 
history,  but  to  Gladstonian  psychology.  It  is  entitled  "The  Irish 
Question,"  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  (1)  History  of 
an  Idea  ;  (2)  Lessons  of  the  Election.  The  Avork  is  dated  ••  The  Irish 
August  19th,  1886,  and  a  postscript,  added  on  August  Question." 
22iid,  deals  with  the  new  proposals  of  the  Unionist 
Ministry,  so  far  as  they  affected  Ireland.  "The  History  of  an  Idea" 
recalls  the  "  Chajrter  of  Autobiography."  Each  was  written  to  check- 
mate an  attemjit  to  assail  the  cause  in  the  person  of  the  advocate. 
But  there  is  a  contrast  as  well  as  a  parallel.  In  the  earlier  immphlet, 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  a  complete  change  in  opinions  and  conduct— a 
change    which    had   dictated    resignation    "in    order    to    make    good    my 

*  Mr.  Bright's  description  of  the  proposed  Irish  legislature  as  "a  vestry  which  will 
be  incessantly  beating  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  striving  to  become  a  Parliament," 
recalls  the  best  expressions  of  his  prime. 

t  The  scheme  ',was  never  revived. 
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title    to 
"I    have 
jnode    in 
principle, 
question 


a    neAv  j^oint    of    departure."      But    in    the    case    of   Home    Rule 
no    such    change    to    vindicate ;     but    only    to    point    out    the 
which   my    language  and   conduct,   governed    by  uniformity    of 
have   simply   followed    the    several    stages    by  which  the  great 
of    autonomy  for  Ireland  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of    ripe- 
ness for  practical  legislation." 

But  the  "History  of  an  Idea"  may 
be    dismissed,   for    it    has   already   been 
drawn     upon     in     these     pages.        The 
"  Lesson     of     the      Elections,"     written 
immediately       after       a 
crushing     defeat,     is     a     Mr.  Gladstone's 
good    specimen    of    Mr.         Optimism. 
Gladstone's   irrepressible 
optimism,    which    began    by    deceiving 
himself,  went  on  to  deceive  others,  and 
often  ended  by  bringing  about  an  otlier- 
Avise  imi^ossible  result.     Mr.  Gladstone's 
fii'st    proposition    in    August,   1880,   was 
mild     and     plausible  :     "  At     the    first 
moment     AA'hen     Liberalism      is     again 
united,  it   must  again  become  predomi- 
nant   in    Parliament."      This,    however, 
is    a    mere    introductory   truism    Avhich 
helps  the  sceptic   to  accept  the  rest : — 

"But  our  anticipations  of  its  real  strcngtli 
in  the  future  grow  more  and  more  confident 
when  we  consider  how  much  it  is  that 
Toryism,  under  circumstances  of  unprecedented 
advantage,  ha.s  been  able  to  achieve.  It  now  reclvons  316  members  of  Parliament. 
That  is  to  say,  as  against  the  rest  of  the  House,  it  is  in  a  minority  of  thirty-eight ;  and 
it  i.s  less  by  nineteen  than  the  Liberal  members  returned  to  the  last  Parliament.  It  has 
failed  to  win  from  our  shattered  and  disunited  party  the  same  moderate  amount  of  success 
which  we  obtained  against  it  in  November  last,  wJien  it  had  the  important  accidental 
advantage  of  the  Irish  vote.  If,  with  that  advantage,  it  hardly  touched  the  number  of 
250,  and  if  it  cannot  obtain  a  majority  of  the  House  when  Liberalism  is  divided  against 
itself  in  a  manner  unknown  for  nearly  a  century,  the  inevitable  inference,  not  demonsti'able, 
but  very  higlily  probable,  seems  to  be  that  Toryism  can  never  by  its  own  resources  win, 
under  the  existing  laws,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  and  until  the 
tendencies  and  tenii)er  of  the  British  nation  shall  have  undergone  some  novel  and  considerable 
change." 

By  October  Mr.  (Gladstone  had  returned  to  Hawarden,  and  on  the 
4th  of  that  montli,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  some  Irish  deputations, 
he  appealed  very  hapi)ily  to  the  historical  works  of  Mr.  Leckj'  and  JNIr. 
Goldwiii  Smith,  and  dwelt  on  the  curious  circumstance  that  two  of  the 
strongest  opponents  to  Home  Rule  had,  as  historians,  said  the  very 
things  uhicii  fornu'd  the  foundation  of  the  H(mie  Ride  Bill.  He  thought 
that,  as  neither  of  tliese  gentlemen  was  a  i)ractised  politician,  nor  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  under  the  burden  of  political  resi)onsi- 
bility,  nor  a  man  \\  hose  duty  it  had  been  to  weigh  closely  the  nature  and 
the  consequences  of  contemj)lated  measures,  their  countrymen  would  be 
justified  in  [)referring  their  historical  dicta  to  their  political  judgment. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  seventy-eighth  birthday,  in  December  of  this  year  (1886) 
^vas  celebrated  by  the  congratulations  of  friends  and  admirers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Avorld,  and  clieered  by  the  growing  difficulties  of  the 
Conservative  Goveiiiment,  Avliich  had  so  far  abstained  from  Coercion  lest 
repressive  measures  should  put  an  end  to  Liberal  Unionist 
support.  But  the  "Plan  of  Campaign"  forced  their  hands.  Coercion  Again. 
At  the  same  time  dissensions  arose  in  the  Cabinet,  "which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Iddesleigh  (followed  by  his  tragic  death) 
and  that  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Avhose  intended  democratic  Budget, 
with  its  extensive  remissions  of  taxation  and  sweeping  economies,  did 
not  meet  Avith  the  approval  of  his  Torj^  colleagues.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mi-.  Goschen,  Avhose  progress 
to  Conservatism  had  been  very  rapid,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  the  following  March  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  succeeded  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  as  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland,  and  the  "  twenty  years  of  resolute 
government"  began  at  last. 

Mr.    Gladstone    started    the  Ncav    Year    with    renewed  vigour.      In    the 
Nineteenth   Centiiri/    for  January    he  ijublished    an  article 
in     which     he    criticised     the 

"  Locksley  Hall,  Sixty  years  After,"  and  took  advantage  of 
the  approaching  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  to  congratulate  his  countrymen 
upon  their  moi'al,  jiolitical,  aiifl 
economic  progress  during  the  last 
half  century;  and  in  the  February 
number  of  the  same  i-evicAV,  under 
the  title  "  Notes  and  Queries  on  the 
Irish  Demand,"  he  produced  many 
telling  arguments  for  the  policy  to 
"svliich  he  had  pledged  the  remainder 
of  his  political  life.  He  reminded  those 
Avho  had  joined  in  the  outcry  against 
American  subscriptions  to  the  Irish 
cause,  of  the  example  A\hich  England 
had  set  by  subscriptions  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  nationality  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece  and  Poland.  He  asked 
that  present  methods  of  governing 
Ireland  should  be  tested  by  the  truth 
of  the  following  propositions  :— 

"First,  that  it  is  governed  at  a  cost  civil 
and  military  which,  if  applied  to  the  Empire 
generally,  not  even  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  could  sustain.  Next,  that  we  have 
banished  the  sons  of  Ireland  wholesale,  in  this 
and  in  preceding  generations,  to  other  lands 
kindlier  to  them  than  tlieir  own,  and  the 
seed  thus  sown   broadcast   has  grown  up  into 

.so  many  centres  of  adverse  foreign  opinion.  Next,  that  instead  of  giving  satisfaction 
to  the  populations  of  the  two  islands,  every  man  on  this  side  the  water  is  discontented 
with  the  present  relations,  while  Ireland  regards  them  with  a  sentiment  for  which  simple 

<liscontcnt  is  too  weak  a  word And,  lastly,  that  by  blocking  the  way  with  Irisii  business 

we  have  effectually   hindered  the  progress    of    British    legislation,    and    have   now,    while 
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saddling  our  Parliament  with  intolerable  labours,  fallen  into  arrears,  which  are  also  felt 
to  be  intolerable." 

Finally,  Avliat  were  the  compensations  for  governing  Ireland  against  lier 
Avill?  Were  discontent,  discredit,  and  waste,  commodities  so  precious 
that  the  people  of  England  should  continue  to  make  sacrifices  in  order 
to  retain  them?^ 

"Is  there  not  a  real  problem  before  us,  and  will  not  the  political  genius  of  this  nation, 
which  in  every  other  quarter  has,  by  the  removal  of  discontent,  strengthened  and  not 
relaxed  the  bonds  of  empire,  show  the  world,  in  the  only  case  that  still  remains  unprovided 
for,  that  by  carefully  acting  on  the  same  principles  in  appropriate  form  we  may  be  enabled 
to  bring  about  the  same  beneficent  results?" 

These  last  words  were  no  doubt  intended  to  indicate  such  a  readi- 
ness to  compromise  and  conciliation  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  great  a  master  of  the  art  of  management. 
Attampts  at  Com-  Indeed,  the  times  seemed  to  be  fast  i-ipening  for  a  re- 
promise,  1887.  union  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  resignation  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  had  removed  from  the  Government 
by  far  the  most  democratic  of  its  membei's.  Mr.  Chamberlain  him- 
self suggested  that,  since  Unionist  Radicals  and  Home  Rulers  were  agreed 
on  everything  except  Ireland,  and  on  three  points  out  of  four  i)i  Ireland, 
they  might  Avell  confer  as  to  whether  the  one  point  of  difference 
must  remain  essential.  "I  am  convinced,"  he  said,  "that  sitting  round 
a  table,  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  comi^romise  and  conciliation, 
almost  any  three  men,  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  although  they  may 
hold  opposite  views  upon  another  branch  of  the  question,  wovild  yet. 
be  able  to  arrange  some  scheme."  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  from  Ha  warden, 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham 
was  an  important  fact  of  which  due  account  ought  to  be  taken,  and 
added  that  he  thought,  "  if  handled  on  all  sides  in  a  proper  spirit,  it 
ought  to  lead  to  what  I  may  term  a  nioihis  vivendi  in  the  Liberal 
])arty,"  or  at  least  '"  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  diveigencies  of  opinion 
ujion  the  Irish  Question  in  its  several  parts  and  branches." 

Thus  came  about  the  famous  Round  Table  Conference  which,  meeting 
in  Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt's  house,    was  presided    over  by    Lord    Herschell 
and  attended  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  John   Morley, 
The  Round  Table     Mr.    Chamberlain,   and    Sir   George  Trevelyan.      When  the 
Conference,  1887.    conference    separated    on    February    14th    there    was    left 
upon    Sir  George    Trevelyan's    mind   "  no    doubt   whatever 
that  reunion  of  the  party  was  thoroughlj'"  attainable."     But  these  hopes 
were   speedily  dashed  by  an  article  published  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
Baptist;  and    from   this  time   the   breacli  steadily  Avidened   until,   in    the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  member  for  Birmingham  })lainly  told  his  con- 
stituents that  Ii-eland  (ripe  for  a  National  Coinicil  in  1S85)  was  not  ripe  for 
Home  Rule ;   that   Home  Rule   must  be  postponed  to  the  disestablishment 
of    the   Church   in  Wales,   Scotland,   and  England   successively ;   and  that 
precedence  must    also   be    given  to    local    government   for 
The  Cause         (Jreat  Jiritain  and  to  statutory  ])rovision  for  the  safety  of 
Prospering.        ]ife  at   sea.     By  this   tiine  the   Irisli  policy  of  the   Govern- 
ment   was    pntting    a    severe    strain    upon    the    Liberalisni 
of  the  Liberal   Unionists,  and   the  bye-elections   were  beginning  to   show 
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that  Home  Rule  was  steadily  growing  in  favour.      Mr.  Balfour's   "  Jubilee 

Coercion  Act,"  although  coujiled  Avith  a  Land  Act  admitting    leaseholders 

to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1881,  met  with  strenuous  opposition  early  iu 

1887.     "In  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  an  eloquent 

speech    on    the    Second    Reading   of   the  Bill,    "those  who    Protesting  against 

contemplate  acts   of  violence,  those  to  whom  the  ideas  of  Coercion. 

the    dagger    and    dynamite    are    familiar,    will    look    with 

satisfaction  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Government."     The  prospect  of  the 

attainment  of  a  reformed  government  by  constitutional  means  had  almost 

weaned  the  Irish  people  from  methods  of  violence : 

"  This  Bill  tends  to  drive  them  bcxck  into  the  arms  of  those  who  would  incite  them 
to  crime ;  it  tends  again  to  induce  that  temporary  indulgence  in  crime  which  is  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  indulgence  in  oppression.  I  will  have  no  part  in  raising 
this  cup  to  the  lips  of  Ireland.  It  must  be  offered  to  her  by  other  hands.  To  me  it 
will  be  honour  and  happiness  enough  should  I  be  permitted  the  smallest  share  in  dashing 
it  to  the  ground." 

A  painful  chapter  in  the  history  of  journalism  was  opened  on  the 
18th  of  April,  just  before  the  division  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  new 
Coercion  Bill,  by  the  reproduction  in  the  Times  of  a  letter 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  one  of  The  Forged 
his  supporters  immediately  after  the  Phoenix  Park  Letter,  1887. 
miu'ders.  "Though  I  regret  the  accident  of  Lord  F. 
Cavendish's  death,  I  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  Burke  got  no  more 
than  his  deserts,"  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  sentence  from  the  first 
hoax  in  the  "Parnellism  and  Crime"  series.  The  letter  was  at  once 
denounced  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  "  a  villainous  and  barefaced  forgery " ;  it  was 
a  desperate  weapon,  and  its  employment  by  the  Unionists  is  the  measure 
of  the  blind  terror  with  which  they  contemplated  what  Lord  Salisbury" 
called  "  the  Irish  nightmare."  The  Government  refused  either  to  treat 
the  letter  and  the  articles  which  followed  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  or  to 
accept  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  for  a  Select  Committee.  In  declining  to 
be  driven  to  the  Law  Courts,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  followed  the 
example  of  Mr.  Cobden,  who  had  refused  to  accejDt  the  onus  of  disproving 
personal  statements  made  against  him  in  the  Times,  and  had  scorned 
any  other  Court  of  Appeal  than  that  of  public  opinion.*  The  immediate 
effect  of  these  "disclosures"  was  to  embitter  to  a  degree  unknown  foi* 
many  years  the  relations  between  political  parties.  In  the  House  the 
struggle  against  Coercion  was  carried  on  by  the  Irish  members  with 
passionate  persistence,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  Crimes  Bill  was  not  passed  until 
July.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  constantly  on  his  feet  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  the  sphere  of  his  most  interesting  speeches  lay  outside  the  House : 
he  had  unlimited  confidence  in  his  power  to  reclaim  the  coimtry. 

"From  the  very  first,  in  this  question,  and  many  other  questions  of  the  greatesfc 
importance,  resting  upon  broad  principles  and  upon  simple  appeals  to  the  human  mind 
and  the  human  conscience,  my  confidence  is  reposed  mainly  in  the  people.  I  do  not 
undervalue  education  and  study,  and  leisure  and  experience,  and  all  those  advantages 
which  many  of  us  possess ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Schnadhorst  thinks,  that  this  approxi- 
mation is  going  on  amongst  the  masses  of  the  Liberal  party— and  I  may  say  that  I  have 

*  Cf.  speech  by  Mr.  John  Morley  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cobden  Club,  May 
14th,  1887. 
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much    evidence    reaching    me  from   day  to  day    that    that  is  the  case— so  far  from  being 
ahirmed  at  such  a  state  of  things,  I  rejoice."' 

The   most   striking  feature  in   his  political  orations  during  the  summer 
and    autumn    of    1887    is    the    logical    development    Avhicli    he    began    to 


A    SKETCH    IN    THE    HOUSE    IX    1S8S. 


jidmit    to    the    principle     of    Home    Rule.       Sympathy   with    nationality, 

whether    abroad    or    at     home,     Avas    indeed    one    of   the    most    marked 

characteristics  of  hi.s   mind.     The  need  for  the  devolution 

Nationality  and    <>f   Parliamentaiy   busines.s    had,   as    Ave   have   shoAvn,   been 

Devolution.        seen   and  appreciated    by  him   for  many  years.      And  uoav, 

Avhen  these  developments  came  croAvding  into  the  region  of 

practical   politics,  the    Grand    .Master  of  the  arts   of   ])()litical  management 

received  tliein  with  iinj)ressive  symjjathy  and  ranged  tlu>m  in  a  formidable 
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phalanx  to  support  but  not  to  precede  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  The 
Tories  were  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  what  they  called  "separatist" 
proposals ;  but  the  most  annoying  part  of  it  Avas  Mr.  Gladstone's  way 
of  introducing  such  a  measure  as  Welsh  Disestablishment,  iinder  cover 
of  the  patronage  of  some  Liberal  Unionist  leader.  A  tremendous  speech 
at  Swansea  on  June  6th '  affords  an  admirable  specimen  of  this  art  :— 

"The  people  of  Wales  may  make  mistakes  in  judging  of  their  own  interests,  but 
they  are  more  likely  to  judge  well  of  their  own  interests  than  the  people  in  England, 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  them.  That  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  the 
case  in  Wales.  You  are  very  anxious,  many  of  you,  most  of  those  I  am  addressing, 
regarding  what  is  called  the  question  of  Disestablishment.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  had 
a  hand  in  a  piece  of  Disestablishment  myself,  and  I  am  going  to  be  very  stinted  and 
jejune  indeed  on  this  subject  with  you.  I  am  going  to  allude  to  what  I  call  the 
Hartingtonian  principle.  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  what  that  is.  I  will  tell  you.  When 
Lord  Hartington  was  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  time  of  the  Beaconsfield. 
Ministry  he  went  into  Scotland,  and  went  there,  I  presume  to  think,  for  a  more  useful 
purpose  than  he  has  gone  there  for  once  or  twice  recently.  Lord  Hartington  was  asked 
about  Disestablishment  in  Scotland,  and  said  that  the  question  whether  there  should 
continue  to  be  an  Established  Church  in  Scotland  ought  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
views  of  the  Scotch.  That  is  what  I  call  the  Hartingtonian  principle,  and  I  ani  thoroughly 
Hartingtonian  in  the  adoption  of  that  principle,  whether  it  be  England  or  Scotland,  or 
whether  it  be  Wales." 

The  speech  from  ^vhich  these  words  are  taken  was  delivered  to  a  vast 
gathering  in  the  grounds  of  Singleton  Abbey,  the  Swansea  residence 
of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  (afterwards  Lord  Swansea),  with  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  staying.  The  day  was  observed  as  a  a  Demonstration 
general  holiday  in  the  district,  and  the  collieries  and  other  ^^  Wales,  1887. 
works  were  closed.  In  compliance  with  a  wish,  Mr.  Gladstone 
consented  to  receive  members  of  Liberal  Associations  from  all  parts  of 
the  Principality,  and  sixty  special  trains  were  provided  for  those  who 
desired  to  be  present  at  the  demonstration.  Deputations  also  arrived 
from  Cork  and  Waterford,  and  in  all  sixty-two  addresses  were  presented. 
An  immense  procession,  Avearing  green  and  white  rosettes,  and  carrying 
banners,  walked,  six  deep,  to  Singleton,  and  occupied  four  hours  in 
the  mai'ch  past  the  platform  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  and  distinguished  company.  It  is  not  possible  to  summarise 
his  speeches  during  this  visit,  though  they  are  of  extraordinary  vigour 
and  interest.  But  his  main  proposition  was  this :  "  It  is  a  recognition 
of  all  the  distinctive  qualities  and  the  separate  parts  of  the  great 
countries  which  constitutes  a  true  test  of  union,  and  to  attempt  to 
centralise  them  by  destroying  those  local  peculiarities  is  the  shallowest 
philosophy  and  the  worst  possible  of  all  practical  blunders." 

When,  on  the  following  morning  (Sunday),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
attended  service  in  a  neighbouring  church,  the  Vicar  of  Swansea— unless 
the  Times  reporter  be  in  error — "preached  a  remarkable  sermon  from  the 
words,  '  Let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.'  At  great  length 
and  with  much  eloquence  the  vicar  made  out  a  case  against  Disestablish- 
ment, showing  the  great  activity  of  the  Church  during  recent  years  in 
Wales,  and  the  large  provision  made  year  by  year  for  the  spiritual 
requirements  of  the  population,  and  the  total  failure  of  the  arguments 
for  Disestablishment." 

In    the    recess    Mr.     Balfour's    Irish    policy    was     discredited    by    the 
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conduct    of    the    Royal   Iri^li    Coustabulary    at    Mitclielstown,    when    two 
IDersous  were  killed  aud   ^^eve^al  others  iujured    by  the   firing   of   an   un- 
necessary volley.     Henceforth  "Remember  Mitchelstown  ! "' 
"Remember       was  a   popular  watchword  on  Liberal   platforms,-  and   Mr. 
Mitclielstowii :"     Gladstone    harped    upon    the    subject     of    police    atrocities 
Avith   an    iteiation    that   was    often   wearisome   and    some- 
times extravagant.* 

But  redundance  is  not  always  superfluity,  and  in  large  things  cultured 
criticism  is  generally  Tvrong.     Like  O'Connell,    Gladstone  had  a  true  con- 
ception of  what  a  great  teacher  ought  to  be,  aud  just  as 
Iteration's         many    admirers    thought     that    O'Connell     overdosed    his 
Usjfui  Aid,        countrymen     with      "First     flower     of     the    earth"     aud 
"  hereditary  bondsmen,"  so  did  fastidious  Liberals   Tveary 
of  the  Home  Rule  watchwords.     Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that    Mr.   Gladstone's    repetition  was    conscious    and   intentional;    for 
in    the    small    edition    of    O'Rourke's    Life    of    O'Connell,    which    he    has 
marked    and    indexed. t    a    special    reference  is    made    under  the  heading 
"iteration"  to  page  272,  where  a  pencil  line  is  draAvn  along  the  following 
quotation  from  a  speech   of    the    Liberator's    at    the    RejDeal    Association 
in  1S46  :— 

"  I  have  often  said,  and  repeated  it  over  and  over  a^ain,  that  I  had  found  that  it  was 
not  sufficient  in  politics  to  enunciate  a  new  proposition  one,  or  two  times,  or  three  times, 
I  continue  to  repeat  it  until  it  comes  back  like  an  echo  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country" :  then  I  know  it  is  understood,  and  I  leave  it  to  its  fate," 

A  curious  scene  took  place  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Federation  at  Nottingham  on  the  IStli  of  October.  Mischief-makers  had 
spread  a  rumour  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to  resign  the  leadership, 
and,  when  his  arrival  was  delayed,  the  delegates  began  to  call  out,  some 
for  "Morley"  and  some  for  "Harcourt";  but  the  roars  of  applause 
with  which  Mr.  Morley's  declaration,  "There  is  no 
"There  is  vacancy'.''  was  received  are    still    remembered    as  a  spon- 

No  Vacancy:"      taneous    and    irrefutable    testimonial    to    Mr.    Gladstone's 
unapproachable  ascendancy.     The  occasion   is  also  memor- 
able for  a  speech  in  which  Mr.   Asquith  made  his  mark  : — 

"  Speaking  as  a  very  humble  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  unable  to  bind 
anybody  but  himself,  he  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  limits  of  reasonable 
and  practicable  concessions  had  been  reached.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  do  what  they 
could  to  recover  the  lost  sheep,  but  they  might  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  capitulation 
of  Birmingham.  He  was  perfectly  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  presence  at  their  head  was  worth  a  hundred  battalions.  To  the 
youngest  it  was  an  inspiration,  and  to  the  oldest  it  was  an  example.  To  one  and  all 
it  was  a  living  lesson  of  devotion,  hopefulness,  and  vitality.  Let  them  rejoice  that  one 
survivor  of  the  heroic  age  of  English  politics  had  entered  on  the  last  struggle  of  a  life 
spent  on  the  battlefields  of  fieedom;  and  let  them,  lesser  men  of  a  later  day,  be  proud 
that  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  under  such  omens,  they  were  permitted  to  obey  his 
summons  and  to  follow  where  he  led." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  aggressive  vitality  was  spreading  dismay  among  his 
enemies   and  wonder  among  his  friends.     It   was   mainly    due,    no   doubt, 

"  There  was  also  the  unfortunate  instance  of  Colonel  Dopping. 

t  I  believe  in  the  year  1888,  in  connection  with  the  very  interesting  essay  on  O'Connell  in 
the  NiiuteetUh  Century,  January,  1889. 


MEMENTOES    OF    MR.   AND     MRS.    GLADSTONE'S    GOLDEN   AVEDDING,   JULY   25th,    1889. 

1.— Comnuiiioratiou  Porch  added  to  main  entranee  of  Ilawarden  Castle.  2  and  li.— Goldon  Wedding'  Preseiit.s  (I'hntox : 
Unlfinson  aticl  ThoiiipsoH,  Liverpaol).  V,  and  '..  —  Portraits  taken  on  tlie  Golden  Wedding  Day  (I'liolox :  Bariaitih,  Lim., 
nrf[^rd  Street.  11'.).  4.— Fi-rst  paj,'e  of  Album  iiresenteil  by  tlie  National  Liberal  Club.  7.  -  Coniincnioratioii  Drinking 
Fountain  erected  in  Hawardeu  Village. 
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to  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  his  trusted  friend  and  physician,  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  by  whose  advice  he  judiciously  varied  his  labours  and 
interspersed  them  with  intervals  of  repose  and  relaxation. 
Mr.  Gladstone  Dollis  Hill,  often  lent  him  by  his  friends  Lord  and  Lady 
Renews  Ms  Youth.  Aberdeen,  was  a  favourite  resort ;  and  there  many  de- 
lightful gatherings  were  adorned  by  his  presence  and 
charmed  by  his  conversation.  There,  too,  many  articles  were  planned  and 
"written  for  the  magazines,  a  learned  and  speculative  leisure  dividing  itself 
between  the  attractions  of  archaeology,  theology,  and  that  newer  but 
equally  uncertain  science  of  political  meteorology  which  owed  its  rise 
to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  its  fall  to  the  perversity  of 
fate.*  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
interdict  which  "  smart "  society  tried  for  a  time  to  impose  upon  Home 
Rule  politicians,  and  even  he  experienced  some  unpleasantnesses.  But 
he  bore  it  all  with  good  humour,  and  quite  enjoyed  the  polite  fiction 
that  Home  Rule  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Elections  of  1886.  On  one 
occasion  he  told  how  in  the  month  of  July,  1887,  he  met  a  lady,  "a  very 
kind  friend,  but  who  has  the  misfortune  of  being  a  strong  Tory. 
We  were  talking  over  the  recent  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
Carlton  Club.  This  lady  was  very  much  annoyed  that  Lord  Salisbury 
should  have  exhibited  great  fear  of  a  dissolution.  I  said,  'Well,  it  is 
very  unreasonable  indeed  that  he  of  all  people  in  the  world  should  dread 
a  dissolution.  Does  not  everybody  know' — i^resuming  to  speak  of  myself 
as  a  symbol  of  the  party — 'is  it  not  an  established  fact  that  at  the 
General  Election  twelve  months  ago  I  was  extinguished?'  She  said  to 
me  with  considerable  readiness,  '  Yes  ;  but  you  are  popping  up  again.' " 

But  to  tell  how  Mr.  Gladstone   "  popped  up,"  to  give  a  bare  record  of 
his  itineraries  or  a  concise  abstract  of  his  speeches  in  these  years  of  Liberal 
revival  Avould  as  certainly  outrun  the  limits  of  the  chapter  as  the  patience 
of  its  reader.    There  was  a  campaign  in  the  Midlands  in  the  autumn  of 
1888.     It  was    opened  by  an    immense  meeting   in  Bingley 
An  Autumn        Hall ;     and     so    great    Avas     the     enthusiasm     that     many 
Campaign,  1888.    Liberals    thought  Birmingham  had    been    reconverted.    In 
the    midsummer    of   the    following   year    came   a   tour   in 
the  West  of  England,   one  incident    of   which   may   be   related,    since    it 
will    illustrate    the   general    principle    that    it    was   unsafe 
An  Impromptu     for  Pressmen  to  lose   sight  of    Mr.  Gladstone.      One  sunny 
Speecn,  1889.      day,  being   free  from  political  engagements,    he  was  per- 
suaded to  drive  from  Bodmin  to  Tintagel  Castle,  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles.     On  arriving  at  Tintagel,  he  Avas  taken  round  the 
interesting    old    ruin,  and  then  down  to  the  sea.     A   few   persons    who, 
themselves  out  of  sight,   were  watching   him  from   above  raised  a  cheer 
which  echoed  from  rock  to  rock  of  the  cave.    No  good-natured  greeting 
was  ever   heard    unacknowledged    by  Mr.   Gladstone.      He    gravely    lifted 
his  hat  and  bowed  to  his  unseen  admirers.      When    he    returned  to  the 
village  the    inhabitants  had  their  congratulatory  address  duly  drawn  up. 
A  few    words    of   thanks    could  not,   of   course,    be  Avithheld,  and  a  few 
words  grew  by  accretion  into  a  newspaper  column  about  the  morning's 

•  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  articles  on  electoral  facts  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  September, 
1887,   December,   1889,  and  September,   1891. 
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news.  "I  also,"  Avrote  a  veteran  reporter,  recalling  the  incident  long 
afterwards,  "  had  taken  a  fancy  that  Tintagel  Castle  would  interest  nie 
on  this  particular  afternoon,  and  therefore  happened,  pencil  and  note- 
book in  hand,  to  find  myself  at  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  elbow  when 
he  was  discoursing  to  the  open-mouthed  and  entranced  country  people 
at  this  far-off  spot.  Whatever  it  may  be  now,  Tintagel  was  not  then 
blessed  with  a  telegraph  wire,  and  there  was  no  train  ;  but  the  owner 
of  a  fast  trotter,  determined  that  the  world  should  next  morning  know 
how  greatly  his  native  village  had  been  favoured,  had  his  nag  between 
the  shafts  of  a  gig  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  finished 
perorating ;  and  the  speech  and  the  driver  and  I  accomplished  the 
journey  together  to  Bodmin  in  record  time  before  the  post  office  there 
had  closed  its  doors." 

On  the  25th  July  in  this  year  (1889)  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  celebrated 
a  golden  wedding  which  "  was  gladdened  by  the  loving  presence  of 
family  and  friends  and  the  innumerable  benedictions  of  well-wishers  at 
a  distance." 

On  the  16th  May,   1890,  the    Liberal  leader  began  a  campaign  in  East 
Anglia,   and  this  was    followed    at  the  end  of  the  month  by  a  series  of 
speeches  in  Scotland.    Mr.    Gladstone  spoke  of  the  period 
of   danger    through    which    Free    Trade  was   passing,    and      in  East  AngUa 
of  "  the  dreadful  militarism  which  lay  like  an  incubus  or  ^^^  Scotland,  1890. 
a    vampire    on    Europe."     There    Avere    many    "apprehen- 
sions" as  to  his  revolutionary  tendencies.    But    the  analysts    and  expert 
witnesses  who  pretended  to  divine  them  were  confounded  when  on  the 
1st  July  in  this  year  (1890)  he  made  a  severe  attack  upon  the  Government 
for  submitting   to  Parliament  the  treaty,  or  convention,   by  which  Lord 
Salisbury  had  ceded  Heligoland  to  Germany.    He  thought   it  a  constitu- 
tional novelty,   and  denounced  it  as  a  dangerous  precedent,    diminishing 
the    responsibilities    of   Ministers    and    impairing    a    valuable    prerogative 
of  the  Crown. 

Meanwhile  the  popularity  of  Home  Rule  was  still  increasing.  Indeed, 
in  1887  and  the  two  following  years,  the  Liberal  party,  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  leadership,  Avas  making  good  its  losses  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  Ncav  men  appeared  to  fill  the  gaps.  Mr.  Arthur  Acland  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  came  to  the  front  about  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Asquith.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  had  returned  to  the  friends  whom  he 
had  left  with  so  much  reluctance.  Liberals  were  becoming  acclimatised 
to  Home  Rule.  The  gains  at  the  bye-elections  were 
constant  and  sensational.  The  Parnell  Commission  Act,  Omens  of  Victory, 
which  was  intended  to  blast  a  cause  by  ruining  its 
advocates,  had  ended  in  the  spring  of  1889  in  the  exposure  of  Pigott; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  popular  judgment  endorsed  the  claim  put  for- 
ward by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on  behalf 
of  his  client:  "This  inquiry,  intended  as  a  curse,  has  proved  a  blessing. 
Designed,  prominently  designed,  to  ruin  one  man,  it  has  been  his 
vindication."  Bright  indeed  were  the  prospects  of  Home  Rule  when 
the  century  entered  upon  its  ninetieth  and  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  his 
eighty-first  year.  But  in  the  autiunn  of  1890  these  fair  prospects 
were  clouded.  The  case  of  O'Shea  r.  O'Shea  and  Parnell  came  before 
the    Courts ;    and    in    November    the    jury    found   that    Mr.    Parnell    had 
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committed  adultery.  "Unscathed  by  the  lance  of  the  enemy,"  he  had 
fallen  a   victim,   like  the  dark  hero  of    romance,  "to  the  violence  of  his 

own    contending    passions."      Popular  opinion,    which    had 

A  Black  Cloud,     eagerly  welcomed  an  incomplete  Parliamentary  whitewash, 

1890.  felt  that  the  new  stain  was  indelible    and    unpardonable. 

Most  of  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  recognised,  though  tardily, 
that  the  only  hope  for  their  cause  was  to  throw  over  the  leader  whose 
strategy  and  indomitable  perseverance  had  brought  them  so  near  to 
victory.  But  the  man  who  had  courted  and  won  dishonour  would  not 
resign  the  remnants  of  his  power ;  and  had  not  death  come  to 
the  rescue,  the  cause  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  devoted  his  last 
years  would  have  been  denied  even  its  ineffectual  triumph.  On 
March  ITtli,  1891,  in  a  speech  at  Hastings,  he  described  what  happened  :— 

"The  Liberals  of  the  country  looked  forward  to  the  coming  crisis.  They  said  'We 
are  looking  for  a  majority  in  the  next  Parliament ;  that  majority,  obtained  by  Liberal 
agency  in  this  country,  will  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  That  Home  Rule  to  Ii-eland, 
if  there  had  been  no  disclosm-es  in  the  Divorce  Court,  would  have  been  the  means  of 
making  Mr.  Parnell  the  constitutional  ruler  of  Ireland.  The  battle  comes  to  issue,  and 
we  have  to  decide  whether  we  still,  after  these  disclosures,  will  place  the  constitutional 
leadership  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  ]\Ir.  Parnell.  We  will  not  do  it.'  I  had  not  to 
consider  in  what  condition  as  a  party  they  would  give  their  rotes  and  devote  their 
efforts.  My  duty  was  a  much  simpler  one.  I  was  merely  the  reporter  of  the  general 
conviction  of  the  party.*  I  never  doubted  that  that  was  the  conviction  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  of  the  soundest  and  best  parts  of  the  party.  We  were  ready  to  face  defeat, 
exclusion,  political  misfortune,  but  to  create  constitutional  leadership  in  Ireland  under 
.such  guidance  the  Liberal  party  were  not  prepared.  What  happened  next?  According 
to  our  understanding,  we  expected  the  Irish  party  would  have  met  together  and  would 
have  voted  as  to  who  was  to  be  their  leader.  I  should  have  thought  if  there  was  one  thing- 
more  absolutely  in  the  nature  of  a  party  than  another,  it  was  the  choice  of  a  leader.  A 
political  party  not  authorised  to  choose  its  leader  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  However, 
a  dispute  arose ;  a  different  view  was  taken  by  the  minority  of  the  party,  while  the 
majority  of  the  party  steadily  and  finally  decided  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  not  be  leader 
of  the  Irish  party." 

From  this  time  Home   Rule  for  Ireland  was  only  kept  in  its  place  of 
honour  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  influence.    On  the  1st  of  October,  1891, 
he  gave  his   blessing  to  the  Newcastle  programme,  which 
The  Newcastle      included     Local     Option,    Payment     of     Members,     Parish 
Frogramme,  1891.    Councils,    Refor)n    of   the    Land    Laws    and    Church    Dis- 
establishment   in    "Wales    and    Scotland.      But    he   refused 
to  yield  to  tlie  Socialistic  agitation  for  an  indiscriminate  statutory  eight 
liours    day,    and   in    the   last    session  of    Parliament  helped  to  throw  out 
the    Second    Reading   of    a    Female    Franchise    Bill,    for    A^'hich    the    new 
"Conservative"  leader,   Mr.   Arthur  Balfour,   had  declared  himself.     Lord 
Salisbiiiy  dissolved  Parliament  in  the  midsummer  of  1892, 
Parliament         relying   upon   the  divisions    among    Irish    Nationalists    and 
Dissolved,  1892.      upon  an  agitation  which  was  being  got  up  among  the  loyal 
Protestants    of    Leister    in    order   to   shake  Mr.   Gladstone's 

Nonconformist  supporters.  „    ,,,.    ,t 

'■  '■  F.  W.  Hirst. 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  John  Morley  on  November  24th, 
1890,  intimatnig  that  if  Mr.  Parnell  remained  the  Irish  leader,  he  himself  Avould  have  to 
retire.  Read  at  one  of  the  stormy  meetings  in  Committee  Room  No.  13,  it  put  an  end  to 
Mr.  I'arncirs  leadership. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S    FOURTH    PREMIERSHIP    AND 
FINAL    RETIREMENT,  1892-1897. 

The  Last  Election  Address— A  Home  Rule  Majority— Turning  out  the  Salisbury  Govern- 
ment— The  New  Cabinet— Uganda — Depression  of  Trade  and  Agriculture — The  New 
Home  Rule  Bill— The  Third  Reading  Carried— Bimetallism— Egypt— Home  Rule 
in  the  Lords— The  Autumn  Session — Resignation  Rumours — The  Last  Speech  in 
the  House— A  Farewell  to  Parliamentary  Life  — Welsh  Disestablishment— Literary 
Pursuits— Armenia  and  Crete— The  Question  Summed  Up. 

ON  June  24th,  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  liis  last  election  address  to  his 
Midlothian  constituents.      The  address  contained  none   of  the   details 
of  a  new  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  joromised  a  speech   "on  the 
outlines  of  the   proposal  for  which  the  Liberal  party  has     a  Last  Election 
unitedly  contended  for  the  last  six  years,"  and  attributed      Address,  1892. 
the  present  tranquillity  of  Ireland  to  her  expectation  of  a 
"  frank  concession  of  Home  Rule,  sheltered  by  Imi^erial  supremacy."    For 
Scotland  and  Wales  "  the  public  sense  had  conscientiously  declared  itself 
against  the  maintenance  of  the  respective  religious  Establishments."    Mr. 
Gladstone  favoured  the  establishment  of  reijresentative  licensing  authorities, 
and  of  a  single  system  of  registration.    After  a  declaration   in  favour  of 
the    principle   of    "one    man    one  vote,"*    and    a    promise  to  discuss   the 
question  of  a  further  limitation   of    the   hours  of   labour,   the   manifesto 
wound  up  as  follows  : — 

"  In  this,  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  political  life,  I  necessarily  feel  that  this  must  surely  be 
the  last  General  Election  at  which  I  can  expect  to  solicit  your  suffrages,  and  that  now  but 
a  small  and  special  share  can  belong  to  me  in  the  work  I  am  endeavouring  to  sketch  out. 
It  is,  then,  an  appropriate  occasion  for  assuring  you  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
confidence  which  has  been  heretofore  accorded  to  me  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
your  number,  and  which  I  humbly  trust  I  have  not  forfeited.  And  even  now,  closely 
circumscribed  as  is  the  space  before  me,  I  trust  that  if  your  minds  have  not  changed 
concerning  me,  I  may  still,  through  the  bounty  of  the  Almighty,  be  permitted  to  render  you 
for  a  while  imperfect  but  devoted  service." 

Under  Gladstonian  leadership  Home  Rule  still  held  a  first  place  ;   and 
Mr.   Chamberlain  and  Lord  Salisbury  were  equally  ardent,  insisting  upon 
"the  terrible  importance"  of  an  Election  which  would  turn  entirely  upon 
"Separation."    Mr.  Gladstone's  task  was  extraordinarily  difficult.    A  sudden 
contagion   of   Collectivism  had  infected    many  of  the  best 
workers    in    the    party.       His   attempt    to    reconcile    sym-       conciliating 
joathy   with  the  ends  and  disagreement    with    the    means       Coiiectivists. 
of   Socialism,  though  ingenious,  has    no  permanent  value ; 
but  the  verbal   artifice  which  lubricated  the  Eight  Hours  crisis  is  worthy 
of  quotation  : — 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  give  you  a  positive  opinion  ;  all  I  can  say  is  what  I  think.  Until 
universal  unanimity  prevails,  and  if  there  are  cases  where  local  unanimity  exists,  I  should 

*  He  also  argued  strongly  (at  Gorebridge,  July  4th)  for  State  payment  of  election  expenses. 
2t 
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be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the  principle  of  local  option  made  available,  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  violent  interference  with  the  individual  freedom  of  bodies  of  men  that  are 
unwilling  to  give  it  up,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  give  free  scope  to  tlie  honourable  and 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  miners  of  a  district  like  tliis,  who  value  the  eight  hours  day 
for  high  social  and  moral  purposes,  and  who  are  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  attain  it." 

There  is  the  old  note  of  high  statesmanship  in  his  reply  to  "Unionist" 

arguments  :    "  Have  we  not,  scattered  over  the  Avorld,  a  number  of  States, 

colonial    in    their    origin,    but    which    now  have    in    more 

The  Argument  from  than  one   case  swollen  to  national  dimensions  ?     Is  it  not 

the  Colonies.        true  that  every  one  of  these  is  subject  to  the  supremacy 

of   Parliament?     And  I  Avant  to  know  whether  you  con- 

.sider  that    that  supremacy  is  or  is  not    a  shadow    or    a    fiction  ? "    Here 

again  is  an  imjiressive  criticism  of  oligarchic  pretensions  :— 

"You  are  told  that  education  and  enlightenment,   that  leisure,   that  high  station,  that 

political    experience,     are    arrayed    in    the     opposing    camp,  and  I   am 

sorry  to    say   that   to  a  large   extent    I   cannot   deny    it.      But,   gentle- 

The  Classes.        men,   though  I  cannot  deny  it,  I  painfully  reflect    that  in  almost  every 

one,  if  not  in  every  one,  of  the  great  political  controversies  of  the  last 

fifty  years,  whether  they  affected  the  franchise,  whether  they  affected  commerce,  whether 

they  affected   religion,    whether  they  affected  the  bad  and  abominable  question  of  slavery, 

or  whatever  subject  they    touched,   these  leisured  classes,   these  educated    classes,   these 

wealthy  classes,  these  titled  classes,  have  been  in  the  wrong."  * 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  of  1892  was  to  convert  the  Unionist 
majority,    reduced    by   bye-elections    from    116  to   66,   into    a    Home    Rule 
majority     of     40.       It    was    a     bitter     disappointment    to 
A  Home  Rule      Mr.    Gladstone,     who    (making    too    little     allowance     for 
Majority,  1892.     the     effect     of    Irish    dissensions    upon    English    electors) 
had    confidently    calculated    on    a    majority    large  enough 
to    o  vera  Ave    the   House  of  Lords.     His  own  majority  in  Midlothian  sank 
to  690.      Lord  Salisbury    did  not  follow  the  recent  precedents  of    resign- 
ing   before    Parliament   assembled,    on    the    4th   of  August.      The  Queen's 
Speech    was    very  short ;    and    in    the     opinion     of    Liberals    it    required 
the  insertion    of    another    sentence.      "  It  is   her  Majesty's  hope,"  so  ran 
the  concluding  Avords  of  the  official  Speech,   "  that  you  Avill  continue  to 
adA'ance    in    the    path    of    usefulness    and    beneficent    legislation     which 
has  been    so    judiciously    folloAA'ed    in  preAious    Sessions."     "We    feel    it, 
however,"     added    the     Opposition,    in  the    Amendment    moved    by    Mr. 
Asquith,     "to    be    our  duty,    humbly   to    submit   to    your 
Turning  out       Majesty  that  it   is  essential    that  your  Majesty's    GoA'ern- 
Govemmentr      ment    should    possess    the    confidence    of    this  House    and 
of    the    country,    and    respectfully    to    represent    to    your 
Majesty    that    that   confidence  is  not  reposed   in    your  present  adA^sers." 
Mr.  Asquitli's   amendment  Avas    stipported   by    both    Mr.   Justin  McCarthy 
and    ]Mr.   John  Redmond,  avIio  led  the  larger  and   the    smaller    section   of 
Iri^h  Home  Rulers ;  but    both  demanded  pledges  that  Home    Rule  should 
be  the  first  claim  on  the  new  GoA^ernment. 

Under  tliese  difficult  circumstances  all  the  arts  of  Parliamentary 
management  and  pei-suasion  Avere  required.  Discordant  notes  must  be 
harmonised.  The  sharp  competition  of  riA'al  factions  for  legislatiA'e 
priority  must  be  translated  into  the  friendly  emulation  of  allies.    Cohesion 

♦  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  June  30th,  1892. 
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must  be  introduced,  or  at  least  diversity  disciplined,  if  the  easy  triumph 
of  a  division  was  to  be  folloAved  by  the  formation  of  a  stable  and  effective 
Government 

The  "  old  Parliamentary  hand  "  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Rising 
on  the  9th  of  August,  he  censured  the  Government  for  an  improper  attempt 
to  prolong  its  life,  which  had  produced  an  unnecessary  debate  and  pro- 
ceedings both  "  singular  and  anomalous."  Ministers  might  analyse,  dissect, 
explain  the  majority,  but  they  could  not  explain  it  away.  This  was  no 
time  for  a  declaration  of  jjolicy  on  the  part  of  what  was  about  to  be  a 
Government,  but  was  at  present  only  "a  nebulous  hypothesis."  Never- 
theless he  ran  sympathetically  over  the  main  items  of  the  Newcastle 
Programme.  Then  he  came  to  the  juain  part  of  his  subject  ;  and, 
conscious  of  its  besetting  dangers,  he  adopted  the  unusual  course  of 
reading  from  a  sheet  of  paper  his  reply  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's 
interrogations.  The  question  of  amnesty  nuist  stand  over  ;  for  as  yet 
lie  was  not  "  invested  with  official  responsibility."  The  question  of 
evictions  should  be  considered.  For  the  rest  Ireland  need  feel  no  ap- 
prehensions : — "  The  question  of  Ireland  is,  to  me,  personally,  almost 
everything.  It  has  been  my  primary  and  absorbing  interest  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  and  so  it  will  continue  till  the  end."  The  speech,  which 
concluded  with  a  warning  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  an  impressive  appeal 
to  the  Unionist  party,  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  favourable 
presage  for  his  return  to  office  and  power.  It  Avas  also  a  striking  proof  of 
the  priority  which  Ireland  held  in  all  his  thoughts.  Home  Rule  was 
the  spring  of  his  policy,  the  object  of  his  manoeuvres,  the  magnet  that 
prescribed  and  restricted  the  sphere  of  his  activity. 

The  division    upon    Mr.   Asquith's   Amendment,    taken    on    the   lltli   of 
August,  gave  the  Opposition  for  the  first,   and  almost  for  the  last,  time 
its  full  combined  majority  of  forty.    Mr.  Balfour  at  once 
moved    the   adjournment   of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Gladstone     The  Government 
returned  to  Hawarden  for  a  few   days  of  rest.      But    his  Defeated, 

leadership  w^as  not  quite  unquestioned.      One  morning  he 
received  at  Hawarden  intelligence  from  London  of  a  movement  benevo- 
lently "dictated  by  consideration  for  his  age."    The  same  evening  he  dined 
in  tow^i,   and    within  a  day   or    two  was  busily  engaged  in    forming  his 
fourth    and    last  Administration.    Age  had  not    impaired  his    Napoleonic 
energy.    A  Cabinet  was  well  and  wisely  constructed.     Mr. 
John  Morley,   upon   whose  counsel  and  support  Mr.   Glad-     The  New  Cabinet, 
stone    had    come    to    lean    with    special    confidence,   again 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Lord  Rosebery  was  once  more  Foreign 
Secretary,   and  Sir   William  Harcourt  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.       Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  returned  to  the  War  Office,  and  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Fowler  became  President  of  the   Local   Government  Board.    Two 
new  men,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Acland,  received  the  important   positions 
of  Home  Secretary  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council. 

The  Premier  gave  various  proofs  of  his  energy  during  the  Recess. 
He  wrote  a  paper  on  Homer,  which  was  read  at  the  Oriental  Congress  on 
September  7th.  Then  he  paid  a  visit  to  AVales,  climbed  Snowdon,  and 
made  a  speech  at  Barmouth,  in  Avhich  some  uncomplimentary  remarks 
about  Welsh  landlordism  gave  great  offence  to  a  Liberal  peer.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  a  Cabinet  Council  was  svimmoned  to  consider  the 
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affairs  of  Ugauda  and  the  position  of  the  East  Africa  Company,  which 
had    informed     the    Government  of   its  insolvency.       Shortly    afterwards 

came   the    announcement  of  the  appointment  of  a  British 
Uganda.  Commissioner  in  East  Africa.    It  led  to  a  fresh  increase  of 

Imperial  responsibilities,  and  it  may  be  donbted  whether 
the  Prime  Minister's  acquiescence  involved  his  approval.*  On  October  24th 
Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  the  inaugural  Romanes  lecture  in  the  Sheldonian 
theatre  at  Oxford.  It  was  an  impressive  scene— the  intolerable  crush 
without,  the  silent  crowd  within,  the  red-gowned  central  figure  of  Oxford's 
greatest  son  as  he  illustrated  with  loyal  and  eloquent  erudition  the 
proud  saying :    Universitas  Oxoniensis  ceniula  Parisiensis. 

Public  attention  was  now  divided  between  Home  Rule  and  the  depression 
of  trade  and  agriculture,  which  produced  as  usual  a  crop  of  quack  remedies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  seized  the  opportunity  to  publish  a  pro- 
Remedies  for  De-  gramme  dealing  with  compensation,  industrial  arbitration, 
pression  of  Trade,    ^iid  immigration,  and  proposing  State  intervention  in  many 

new  departments.  Mr.  Chaplin  preached  Bimetallism  and 
Protection  together.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  divided  the  two 
subjects  between  them. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  too  busy  Avith  the  new  Home  Rule  Bill  to  take 
much  notice  of  these  sallies.  +  The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1893  opened 
at  tlie  end  of  January.  Many  subjects  for  legislation  were  indicated  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  but  the  most  important  passage  ran  as  follows : — 

"A  Bill  will   be  presented    to    you    on    the    earliest   possible    occasion,    to    amend    the 

provision    for  the  government  of  Ireland.      It  has  been  prepared  with 

The  New  Home      the  desire  to  afford  contentment  to  the  Irish  people,   important  relief 

Rule  Bill,  1893.     to   Parliament,   and  additional  securities    for  the    strength    and    union 

of  the  Empire." 

In  the  Commons  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  neither  short  nor  sweet ; 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  whose  roll  of  560  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
just  about  forty  Liberals,  divisions  had  become  a  mockery,  and  debates 
a  solemn  farce.  Ever  since  1884  it  had  been  a  mere  party  machine  which 
registered  the  opinions  and  responded  to  the  manipiilation  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders.  But  in  the  Parliament  of  1892-95  the  absxirdity  w^as  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  Commons  was  small,  so  that 
it  Avas  easy  for  the  Peers  to  assume  that  they  had  a  "mission"  from  the 
country  to  destroy  any  measure  passed  through  the  Commons  which 
harassed  vested  interests  or  prejudiced  the  prospects  of  their  party.  Even 
if  a  Bill  were  generally  admitted  to  be  good  and  useful  it  had  to  be 
thrown  out,  lest  a  Liberal  Government  should  have  the  benefit  of  pass- 
ing a  popular  measure.  Bitterly  must  Mr.  Gladstone  have  regretted 
that  Macaulay's  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne  t  had  been  neglected  for  half 
a  centui'y ;  bitterly  nnist  he  have  repented  that  his  own  conservatism,  or 
the  conservatism  of  colleagues,  had  disregarded  the  practical  counsels  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and— in  the  face  of  annual  proofs  of  a 
noxious  vitality— had  accepted  or  promulgated   the  superstition  that  the 

*  A  passage  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of  1893  shows  that  evacuation  was  still  intended. 
t  Nevertheless,  on  December  ^rd,  1892,   being  presented  with  the  freedom    of  Liverpool 
he  found  time  for  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  Liverpool  of  his  boyhood. 
t  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay,  chapter  viii. 
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surrender  on  the  County  Francliise,  the  battles  over  the  Paper  Duties, 
Ai'my  Pui'chase,  Irish  Land,  and  Irish  Church  Disestablishment,  had 
demonstrated  the  helplessness  of  the  hereditary  Chamber. 

"An  Upper  Chamber  which  will  accept  from  Ministers  whom  it  detests  no  measure 
that  has  not  behind  it  an  irresistible  mass  of  excited  public  opinion,  has,  sooner  or  later, 
the  fate  of  those  Ministers  in  its  hands.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  friction  generated  by 
the  process  of  forcing  a  Bill  through  a  reluctant  House  of  Lords  annoys  and  scandalises 
a  nation  which  soon  grows  tired  of  having  a  revolution  once  a  twelvemonth ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inability  of  a  Cabinet  to  conduct  tlirough  both  Houses  that  continuous 
flow  of  legislation  which  the  ever-changing  necessities  of  a  country  like  ours  demand, 
alienates  those  among  its  more  ardent  supporters  who  take  little  account  of  its  diflficulties, 
and  see  only  that  it  is  unable  to  turn  its  Bills  into  Acts." 

Such  "was  the  thesis  advanced  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan  in  1876.  Mr 
Gladstone's  Fourth  Administration  seems  to  have  been  designed  by 
Providence  for  the  special  and  almost  exclusive  purpose  of  fixing  it 
in  the  regions  of  iincontested  and  incontestable  truth. 

On  February  13th  31r.  Gladstone  rose  in  a  full  and  crowded  House 
to  introduce  his  second  Home  Rule  Bill.  Seven  added  years  had  brought 
with  them  marvellously  little  change  to  the  figure  of  the  old  chief. 
"Scantier  the  hau%  paler  the  face,  and  more  furrowed;  but  the  form  still 
erect,  the  eye  flashing,  the  right  hand  beating  vigorously  as  of  yore  on 
the  long-sulfering  box."  The  voice  was  even  better  than  at  the  close 
of  the  1880-85  Parliament.  Thei'e  was  the  same  power  of  exposition, 
the  same  lucidity,  the  same  sonorous  rhytlim  and  stately  diction,  the 
same  persuasive  tone  and  gesture  that  liad  swayed  and  adorned  four- 
teen Parliaments  and  a  score  of  Ministries. 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  with  a  powerful  argument  to  show  that  there 
was  no  intermediate  course  between  autonomy  and  coercion.  This  had 
been  their  contention  in  1880.  To  show  the  constitutional  character  of  the 
claim  put  forward  by  Ireland,  the  Premier  drove  home  the  simple 
fact  that  it  was  put  forward  by  four -fifths  of  her  representative 
members. 

"Those  gentlemen  opposite  seem  to  have  no  respect  for  such  a  majority  as  that.    Do 

they  recollect,   Sir,   that  never  in  England  has  there   been  such  a  majority— never  once? 

Xo  Parli£n:nent  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  come  within  measurable,   or 

Th     T  ■  h  M  1     't      immeasurable,   distance  of  it.      In  one  Parliament  of  sixty   years  ago, 

for  Home  Rule        *'^^  Parliament  of  December,   1832— the  first  in  which  I  had  the  honour 

of  sitting— there  was  by  far  the  greatest  majority  that  ever  had  been 

known  in  our  constitutional  historj'.     The  party  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 

which   I  belonged,   did  not  count,   at  the  outside,    more    than    150,    and    would,    perhaps, 

have  been  more  properly  estimated  at  140,  but  even  that  was  short— even  the  majority 

shown  by  the  smallness  of  that  minority  did  not  reach  to  the  point  at  which  the  Irish 

majority  now  stands." 

The  difficulty  of  the  "predominant  partner" — the  term  was  invented 
afterwards  by  Lord  Rosebery— gave  another  opportunity  for  the 
manipulation  of  figures.  Lord  Salisbury  had  spoken  of  the  1880  verdict 
as  "  irrevocable."  But  two-thirds  of  the  English  majority  against  Home 
Rule  had  already  vanished,  and  avIio  would  give  an  effective  guarantee 
for  tlie  i^ermanence  of  the  remaining  tliird? 

The  main  change,  of  course,  from  tlie  proposals  of  1880  lay  in  tlie 
retention  of  Irish    members,    but    they    were    to    be    reduced    in    number 
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from  103  to  80,  and  their  right  to  vote  was  limited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Dublin  was  to  consist  of  103  members. 
Its  constituency  was  left  unchanged ;  and  its  term  was  fixed  at  five 
years.    But  there  was  to  be  a  Second  Chamber— a  Legislative  Council : 

"Then  how  do  we  differentiate  this  Council,  you  will  justly  ask,  from  the  popular 
Assembly?  I  may  say,  first,  that  we  do  not  differentiate  it  by  qualifications  imposed 
upon  the  councillors,  analogous  to  the  qualifications  which  used  to  exist  with  reference 
to  members  of  this  House,  and  which,  if  they  existed  now,  would  have  deprived  us  of 
some  amongst  our  colleagues  whose  presence  we  value  in  the  highest  degree.  We  do 
not  propose  to  adopt  that  discarded  method,  but  we  do  this :— In  the  first  place,  we 
take  the  number,  which  it  is  proposed  to  fix  at  forty-eight.  In  the  second  place,  we 
take  the  term  of  the  Council,  which  it  is  proposed  to  fix  at  eight  years,  the  term  of  the 
Assembly  being  a  lower  term.  We  then  constitute  a  new  constituency  for  the  Council 
—a  constituency  which,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  associated  with  a  value  above  £20, 
and  I  may  say  that  with  that  figure  we  hope  to  secure  an  aggregate  constituency 
approaching  170,000." 

Into  the  financial  proposals  and  other  details  it  will  not  be  necessai'y 
to  enter.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  they  were  carefully  constructed  to 
carry  out  the  intention  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  that  an  Irish 
Legislature  shoTild  be  created  "  without  impairing  or  restricting  the 
supreme  authority  of  Parliament."  Ireland,  the  Premier  proceeded,  had 
consented  to  accept  the  common  universal  supremacy  of  Parliament  as 
provided  by  the  Bill  in  unequivocal  terms,*  and  he  Avound  up  with  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  every  section  of  the  House,  which  has  already  been 
given  in  these  pages  (p.  514). 

The  debates  upon  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  are  a  recent  and  painful 
memory.    The  Second  Reading  was  moved  on  the  6th  of  April,   but  not 
until     the    morning     of     September    1st    was     the     Third 
Reading    carried,    and    only    then    by    a    free    use    of    the         The  Third 
Closure. t      The   rhetoric  of  some  prominent  Unionists  Avas     Reading  Carried, 
loaded  with    personal    attacks  upon  Mr.   Gladstone,  which 
Avere  all  the  more  furious  because  he  had  too  much  dignity  to  reply.    Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speeches  recall  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeli  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel    in    1846,    and    though    Avit   is    Avanting    acidity    overflows.  J     Wilful 
obstruction  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition  and  constant  use  of  the  closure 
by    Ministers    embittered    parties ;    and  the  Session    of    1893    Avas    one    of 
the    most    unpleasant,   from  the  social    point   of   vieAV,   in  modern  Parlia- 
mentary experience.  § 

In  the  interstices  of  the  first  tAvo  months  of  the  Home  Rule  debate 
were  inserted  a  Registration  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  FoAvler  and  Sir 

♦Clause  2  of  the  Bill :—"  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act  contained,  the 
supreme  power  and  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  remain  unaffected  and  undiminished  over  all  persons,  matters 
and   things  within  the  Queen's  dominions." 

+  The  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  the  final  division  was  34. 

t  At  one  moment  of  excitement  Mr.  Chamberlain  argued  that  every  change  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Bill  was  tamely  accepted  by  the  majority,  and  went  on:— "The 
Prime  Minister  calls  'black,'  and  they  say  'it  is  good';  the  Prime  Minister  calls 
'white,'  and  they  gay  'it  is  better.'  It  is  always  the  voice  of  a  god.  Never  since 
the  time  of  Herod  has  there  been  such  slavish  adulation."  "  .Judas  I "  cried  the  Irish 
members,  and  a  disgraceful  riot  followed.— Hansard,  July  27th,  1893. 

^  In  May  of  this  year  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  narrow  escape  from  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  a  man  whose  crazy  brain  was  no  doubt  affected  by  the  prevailing  excitement 
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George  Trevelyan,  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill  and  a  Welsh  Church  Sus- 
pension Bill  by  Mr.  Asquitli,  a  Local  Option  Bill  by  Sir  William  Hai-court, 
and  a  Parish  Councils  Bill  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler.  On  February  28th  a 
debate  arose    upon    the  subject  of    Bimetallism,  then  a  J  very   fashionable 

disease.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  no  student  of  currency 
Bimetallism.       theories.    To  him  the  gold  standard  was  a  simple  article  of 

faith,  as  the  Establishment  is  to  a  Bishop  or  a  thurible  to  a 
Ritualist.  But  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  transpired  that  the  bimetallists 
would  appear  in  astounding  strength,  that  Mr.  Goschen  was,  at  least,  luke- 
warm, that  Mr.  Balfour  was  warm,  and  that  Mr.  Chaplin  was  red  hot.  So 
]\ri\  Gladstone  was  approached  and  prevailed  upon  to  speak.  The  destructive 
analysis  of  the  motion  with  which  he  began  is  perhaps  the  happiest 
,sj)eciinen  of  his  Parliamentary  dialectic.  It  is  almost  perfect.  No  heavy 
pieces  are  dragged  up.  The  lighter  artillery  is  very  effective.  The 
motion  and  the  movers  are  covered  with  ridicule  long  before  any 
serious  discussion  of  fixed  ratio  mintage  begins.  When  he  turns  to  the 
question  of  how  gold  fulfils  its  function  as  a  standard  of  value  he  is 
less  plausible  and  hardly  more  profound,  though  his  reliance  upon  the 
appreciation  of  human  labour  to  compensate  the  depreciation  of  human 
food  is  well-founded.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  speech  accounted  for 
the  greatness  of  the  majority  against  the  mildest  of  bimetallic  motions. 
Another  and  more  threatening  subject  for  debate  arose  out  of  a 
Resolution  moved  by  Sir  Charles    Dilke,   in  favour    of   carrying    out    the 

many  pledges  which  had  been  given  by  successive  Min- 
Evacuation  of  istries  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  It  looked 
Egypt,  1893.       as    if   the  debate    would    damage    the    Government.      Mr. 

Gladstone  saw  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  must 
be  minimised.  It  Avas  necessary  to  evade  and  avoid  agitation  in  Egypt 
and  irritation  in  France.  And  if  the  debate  went  on,  angry  feelings  might 
be  ai"oused  in  the  party.  Little  Englanders  would  be  pitted  against 
Imperialists,  and  honest  men  against  men  of  honour.  The  House  was 
crowded,  every  member  was  straining  his  ears  lest  .he  should  miss  a  phrase. 
Some  Ministerialists  listened  eagerly  for  signs  of  readiness  to  quit  Egypt ; 
the  Opposition  was  longing  for  a  hint  at  "  scuttle."  But  there  was  nothing 
for  anyone.  Sheep  and  wolves  looked  up,  but  were  not  fed.  They  were 
told  that  the  occujmtion  of  Egypt  was  in  the  nature  of  a  burden,  and, 
in  given  circumstances,  of  a  risk.  A  permanent  occupation  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  traditional  policy  ;  nor  would  he  contend  that  the 
enormous  benefits  we  had  conferred  could  relieve  us  of  our  pledges. 
But  the  events  of  January — the  young  Khedive  had  been  a  little  restive- 
made  it  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  consider  the 
means  of  securing,  not  only  from  infraction,  but  from  risk  and  suspicion, 
the  peace  of  Egypt.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down,  after  speaking  half 
an  hour,  "without  reference  to  a  note  and  without  faltering  for  a  word," 
it  was  felt  that  the  debate  was  i)ractically  defunct.  The  House  thinned 
and  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill,  as  we  have  seen,  passed  its  Third  Reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  September.  On  the  5th  of  that  month 
it  wemt  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  subject  which  had  been 
before  the  country  for  seven  years,  and  before  the  House  of  Commons 
for  many  [weeks,   was  dismissed  by  an  extraordinary  gathering  of  Peers, 
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assembled  mauy  of  them  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  their  lives  for  a 
deliberative  purpose,  after  four  days'  discussion.    The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
began  it  with  a  yawn,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  added  a  florid 
Home  Rule  in     attack  on  "  the  great  Panjandrum,"   which  Lord  Rosebery 
tLe  Lords.        attributed   to    the    Lues   Gladstoniana.      But  neither   nar- 
cotics nor  philippics  could  affect  the  stolid  determination 
of  this  mass  meeting  of  the  class  which  ordinarily  conceals  its  ignorance 
of   State   affairs  by    avoiding   them ;    and    on  the   8th    of   September  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  negatived  by  a  majoritj'  of  450 — 491  votes 
to  41. 

In  a  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  September  27th,  which  is  devoted  to  an 
indictment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone  adopted  a  tone  of  resigned 
indignation  : — 

"For  sixty  years  I  have  been  a  witness,  and  in  a  small  way  a  participator,  in  vast 
legislative  changes  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  very  large  in  number.  Now,  let  me 
remind  you  of  this.  There  has  not  been  one  among  those  changes  which  has  originated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has  been  promoted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  owes 
its  place  on  the  Statute-book  to  the  impartial  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  every 
one  of  them  that  opinion  has  been  adverse,  although  the  manifestation  of  the  opinion 
may  have  been  prudentially  restrained.    .    .    . 

"  If  there  is  on  one  side  a  determined  nation,  that  nation  will  not  be  baffled  by  a 
phalanx  of  500  peers.  If  the  work  of  the  country  is  done  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
the  deliberate  will  of  the  nation  is  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the  House 
of  Lords  are  irresponsible,  whereas  we  hold  a  commission  for  which  we  must  give  an 
account,  then  I  say  we  cannot  give  way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  although  they  bear 
high-sounding  titles  and  although  they  sit  in  a  gilded  Chamber." 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  party 
speeches  in  the  country. 

As  his  political  interests  declined,  his  theological  and  literary  studies 
took  their  place.  The  greater  part  of  his  learned  leisure  was  divided 
between  Horace  and  Bishop  Butler,  and  these  studies  prevented  him  from 
accepting  a  tempting  offer  to  write  about  the  Old  Catholics.  The  "pro- 
bability" that  Dante  had  studied  at  Oxford  grew  into  "a  certainty,"  as 
he  told  one  correspondent.  A  letter  to  another  proves  that  even  during 
his  last  Premiership  he  was  still  a  consumer  of  light  fiction.  A  foolish 
rumour  had  been  circulated  that  the  original  of  Mr.  Benson's  "Dodo" 
was  Miss  Margot  Tennant,  now  Mrs.  Asquith.  What  follows  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  dated  September,  1893,  and  written  to  Miss  Tennant 
from  Blackcraig,  Blairgowrie.  It  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  the 
epistolary  style  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  later  years  : — 

"As  to  'Dodo,'  I  am  just  reading  it  after  delays  and  doubts.  I  find  it  is  not  known  at 
Balmoral ;  and  at  the  house  of  Rabtray  (a  lovely  place),  where  we  were  yesterday,  when  I 
picked  it  out  of  the  tray  on  the  table,  there  was  a  disposition  to  treat  apologetically  the  fact 
of  having  it  within  the  walls. 

"  Before  I  had  made  progress  in  the  book  I  absolutely  acquitted  the  autlior  of  all,  even  the 
faintest,  idea  of  portraiture.  1.  It  would  be  too  odious.  2.  It  would  be  too  violent.  3.  It 
would  be  too  absurd.  So  that  I  unship  and  discharge  the  whole  idea  with  some  relief  to  my 
mind,  for  his  sake,  i)erliaps,  more  than  yours.  Some  mere  rag  of  casual  resemblance  may 
have  been  picked  oir  the  public  road.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  that  at  one  time  I  used 
to  be  identified  in  caricature  through  outrageously,  extravagantly  liigh  shirt  collars?  Any 
way,  it  was  so ;  and  I  think  the  illustration,  if  hardly  ornamental,  may  indicate  my 
meaning.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  always  held,  and  held  firmly,  that  anything  out 
of  which  we  can  extract  criticism  or  reproof,  just  or  unjust,  can  be  made  to  yield  us 
prolit,  and  is  less  dangerous  than  praise," 
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Parliament    reassembled    at    the    beginning     of     November,     and     tlie 
autumn  session  was  taken   up    mainly   with    Sir    Henry    Fowler's  Parish 
Councils    Bill    and    Mr.    Asquith's    Employers'    Liability   Bill.    Both  were 
skilfully  piloted   through  the  Lower  House  ;  but  the  Conservative  party 
employed  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  agency  for  destroying  the  second  and 
maiming  the  first.    But  not  even  yet   was  the  Liberal  Government  ready 
to    challenge    the    right    of    the    House    of    Lords  to  prevent  legislation. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  favour  of  an  appeal  to  the  country,  but  he  would 
not    force    a    dissolution  upon    colleagues    who    would    have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fight.     The    Cabinet  was  not   prepared  for    a  constitutional 
crisis.    Mr.  Gladstone  saw  that  there  was  no  work  left  for  him  to  do  in 
Parliament.      His  disabilities  of  sight  and  hearing  had  increased.      He  dis- 
approved   of   an    enormous   additional    expenditure    on  the    Navy,*   iipon 
"which    his    colleagues  were    almost  unanimous ;    he  disliked  the   doctrine 
of  Imperial  expansion.     The  Christmas  recess  was  short.    On  January  3rd, 
1894,  the  House  reassembled,  but  adjourned  on  the  12th,  leaving  the  Peers 
at   work  on    the    Parish   Councils    Bill.     On   the    last    day 
of    January,    the    Pall    Mall    Gazette  announced  that  the       Rumours  of 
Premier,  who    was  then  at  Biarritz,   had  "  finally  decided      Resignation, 
to  resign  office  almost  immediately."    An  official  reply  was     January,  1894. 
published,  to  inform  the  public  that   "the  statement  that 
Mr.   Gladstone    has   definitely,   or  has  decided  at  all,  on  resigning  office" 
was  erroneous,  although  it  was  true  that  "for  many  months  past  his  age- 
and  the  condition  of  his  sight  f  and  hearing  have,  in  his  judgment,  made 
relief  from  public  cares  desirable."      But  the  impression  that  the  Premier 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  retiring  remained,  and  was  strengthened 
by   the  fact  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  her  Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace 
on  February  28tli.    On  March  1st  he  rose  in   the   House  of 
Commons  to  state  that  the  Cabinet  had    decided,  in  order    ^j.  Gladstone's 
to  save  "  the  wreck  of  a  Session's   Avork,"  to   accept   the    Last  speech  in 
Lords'    amendments    to    the    Parish    Councils    Bill.      But       ^^®  House, 
they  were  compelled  to   accompany  that  acceptance   with 
the    sorrowful  declaration  that  differences,  not  of  a  temporary  or  casual 
nature  merely,  but  differences  of  conviction,   of  prepossession,  of   mental 
habit  and  of  fundamental  tendency  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  appeared  to  have  reached  a  development  such  as  to 
create  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  continue.  J     After  Mr.  Balfour's 
reply  the  House  rapidly  emptied,  till  only  a  handful  of  members  remained. 
When    the    Clerks    had   left    the    table,    Mr.    Gladstone   was   seen   to    rise 
from  his  place  and  mount  the  step  at   the    side   of    the   Speaker's   chair. 
"I  wonder  what  memories  he  is  recalling,"   said  one  member  to  another, 
as  the  Premier  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  flashed  them  in  turn 
on  every  side.     "He  is  taking  his  last  look  at  the  House."    "Nonsense  I" 
said  his  neighbour  incredulously  ;   "  he'll  soon  be  back  again." 

*  In  private  he  denounced  the  Naval  Estimates  as  "mad"  and  "drunk."  And  on 
June  7th,  1895,  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent :  — "  I  go  all  lengths  in  denouncing  the 
strain— I  should  say  almost  the  insane  strain— of  ideas  and  opinions  with  respect  to 
defensive  establishments  (so  called)  which  has  obtained  such  hold  on  the  public  mind.  It  is 
well-nigh  enough  to  make  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  rise  out  of  their  graves  and  walk 
abroad  howling."     See  Times,  .June  12th,  1895. 

t  He  was  successfully  operated  upon  for  cat;  r  ict  in  the  following  May. 

X  For  passages  from  this  speech  see  ante,  pp.  519-20. 
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On     the      following      clay,      March      2nd,     the      Premier's     resignation 

was     formally      announced,     and     Lord      Rosebery    was     summoned     to 

Buckingham     Palace.       "To   Home    Rule,"    said     the    new 

Lord  Rosebery     Premier,    '"  we    are    bound    by    every    tie    of    honour    and 

succeeds  policy."     Though    there     had     been     a     change     in     men 

Mr.    Gladstone,      there    had     been    none    in    measures :     "  We    stand  where 

we  did."     On   March  17th   Mr.    Gladstone  addressed  to  Sir 

John  Cowan,   the   chairman  of  his  Midlothian  committee,   a  letter  which 

may  be  regarded  as    his   farewell    to   Parliamentary  life  —  a  life   parallel 

and    subsidiary     to    a    great    period    of    national    history  : 

A  Farewell  to       ''it  has  been  predominantly  a  history  of  emancipation,  that 

Parliamentary  Life,  js^     of    enabling    man    to    do  his    work ;    of    emancipation 

political,     economical,     social,     moral,     intellectual."      The 

subjoined  passages,  which  require  no  comment,  deserve  quotation  : — 

"  In  reviewing  the  terms  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  me  and  of  my 
services,  I  am  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  colouring  which  warm  and  generous 
feeling  in  its  freshness  has  supplied,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  career  certainly 
chargeable  with  many  errors  of  judgment,  but  I  hope,  on  the  whole,  governed  at  least 
by  uprightness  of  intention  and  by  a  desire  to  learn.  Strict  justice  will,  I  know,  deduct 
largely  from  what  you  have  said,  but  there  will  remain,  I  am  confident,  at  least  as  much 
as  I  may  really  deserve    .    .    . 

"Another  period  is  opened,  and  is  opening  still— a  period  possibly  of  yet  greater  moral 
dangers ;  certainly  a  great  ordeal  for  those  classes  which  are  now  becoming  largely  conscious 
of  power,  and  never  heretofore  subjected  to  its  deteriorating  influences.  These  had  been 
confined  in  their  action  to  the  classes  above  them,  because  they  were  its  sole  possessors. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  true  friend  of  his  country  to  remind  the  masses  that  their  present 
political  elevation  is  owing  to  no  principles  less  broad  and  noble  than  these — the  love  of 
liberty,  of  liberty  for  all  without  distinction  of  class,  creed,  or  country,  and  the  resolute 
preference  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  to  any  interest,  be  it  what  it  may,  of  a  narrower 
scope." 

Mr.  Gladstone  remained  member  for  Midlothian  until  the  General 
Election  of  1895 ;  and  a  pair  was  eventually  arranged  for  him  with  Mr. 
C  P.  Villiers,  the  Father  of  the  House.  The  announcement  that  this 
pair  was  broken  in  Committee  on  the  "Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill* 
was  thought  to  have  injured  the  Government,  and  to  have  helped  to 
produce  the  fiasco  of  a  resignation  upon  cordite.  An  explanation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  action  was  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  at  Leeds 
on  July  8th.  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  said,  did  not  disagree  with  the 
policy  of   his  late  colleagues,  but  the  Disestablishment  Bill,  a  complicated 

measure,    was   drawn    after    his   retirement,   and   on   three 

Attitude  towards    j^oints   in  it    he    wished    to  have  free  action.      He    paired 

Disestablishment     ^^^    favour  of   the  Second    Reading    of   the   Bill,  and  then 

Bill,  1895.  wrote  to  say  that  he  must  have  a  fi-ee  hand  on  the  three 

points  in  question.  The  Whips,  on  discussing  the  matter, 
found  that  the  three  points  came  up  in  different  forms  and  were  liable 
to  come  up  on  different  occasions.  Mr.  Ellis  "was  therefore  compelled  to 
break  Mr.  Gladstone's  jxiir  for  committee. 

The  Libei'al  defeat  of  1895  was  the  most  crushing  which  any  English 
party  had  suffered  since  the  Election  of  1832.  The  cause  of  jirogi-ess  had  lost 
its  organ  voice ;  and  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  letters  to  show  that 

*  This  was  in  .June,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  taking  a  voyage  on  the  Tayitallon  Castle  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 
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the  old  leader  still  kept  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  party  which  he 
had  led  to  so  many  triumphs  and  with  Avhich  he  had  combated  so  much 
adversity.  As  he  had  never  tolerated  so  he  never  entertained  disloyalty 
to  the  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  right  and  the  principles  Avhich  he 
believed  to   be   tine. 

In    the  years  which    elapsed    between  Mr.    Gladstone's  resignation  and 


Ml!.     GLADSTONE    EIDDIXG    HIS    COLLEAGt'ES   PAREWELL. 


the  commencement  of  his  last  illness  his  love  of  reading  and  writing 
and  talking  remained.  His  intellect  had  lost  some  of  its  old  readiness 
to  appreciate  new  points  of  vicAv,  but  his  moral  enthusiasm  was  still 
undiminished,  his  dialectical  faculty  unimpaired  ;  his  style  had  lost  much 
of  its  redundancy  without  losing  its  vigour,  and  his  memory  remained 
as  marvellous  as  ever.  Critics,  many  of  whom  Avould  be  hai-d  jmt  to  it 
if  asked  to  quote  a  few  consecutive  lines  from  the  text,  are  fond  of 
sneering  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  study  of  the  classics ;  and  a  good  story  is  told, 
by  one  Avho  Avas  jiresent,  about  some  young  scoffers  aaIio  had  the 
impudence  to  chaff"  the  great  man  about  his  de\'otion  to  Homer.  It 
■was  after  dinner  and  the  yovmg  men  Avere   smoking. 

"The  old  man  was  'humbly  ab.stinent,'  as  he  put  it;  but  he  .sat  in  the  midst  of  the 
cigars,  as  merry  and  as  young  in  heart  as  any  of  us.  'Homer!'  he  said.  'I  believe 
I  could  go  on  at  almost  any  place  you  could  start  me  in  ! '  I  was  next  to  him  ;  he 
turned    to  me  with  his  eyes  blazing  and  said,    '  Try  ! '    I  never    was  so  taken    aback    in 
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all  my  life.  I  hadn't  looked  at  Homer  for  twenty  years:  and  to  be  'put  on'  at  a 
moment's  notice !  And  by  Mr.  Gladstone  !  However,  I  pulled  myself  together,  and  by 
good  luck  remembered  two  lines,  Avhich  I  repeated.  '  I  know  !  I  know !  Sixth  book  of 
Iliad,  somewhere  about  the  three  hundredth  line,'  or  something  like  that.  Then  he  shut 
his  eyes  as  before  and  poured  forth  five  or  six  lines  of  thunderous  Greek  verse.  '  Isn't 
that  \tV  he  asked.  I  had  to  confess  that  I  had  no  notion  whether  that  was  it  or  not. 
But  I  looked  it  up  when  I  got  home  ;  and  that  u-as  it." 

The  last  episode  "which  belongs  to  the  province  marked  out  for  the 
present  writer  is  well-nigh  the  saddest  and  noblest  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
glorious  life.  In  that  part  of  Armenia  "U'hich  Lord 
Armenia.  Beaconsfield's  action  in  1878  had  saved  to  the  Sultan  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  population  had  long  been 
miserable.  Mr,  Gladstone's  recall  of  the  peripatetic  consuls,  a  step 
taken  "^'itli  the  object  of  avoiding  friction,  had  done  more  harm  than 
good.  The  friends  of  Armenia  felt  that  vigilance  was  necessary,  and 
in  1890  the  Anglo- Armenian  Association  was  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Bryce,  *  and  with  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  In 
the  autumn  of  1894  the  Armenian  massacres  began,  and  the  Association 
received  certain  intelligence  that  they  had  been  devised  and  ordered 
by  the  Sultan.  The  horrible  news  was  communicated  to  Hawarden ; 
for  all  hearts  and  hopes  turned  to  the  champion  who,  twenty  years 
before,  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  Bulgaria.  On  Mr.  Gladstone's  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  (December  29th,  1894)  an  Armenian  deputation  A'isited 
Hawarden  and  presented  a  chalice  to  be  placed  in  Hawarden  church.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  short  address,  struck  the  old  note  of  humanity.  If,  he 
said,  it  were  true  that  the  outrages  and  the  scenes  and  abominations 
of  1876  in  Bulgaria  had  been  repeated  in  Armenia  in  1894,  then  "it  is 
time  that  one  general  shout  of  execration,  not  of  men,  but  of  deeds — 
one  general  shout  of  execration  directed  against  deeds  of  wickedness — 
should  rise  from  outraged  humanity,  and  should  force  itself  into  the 
ears  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  make  him  sensible,  if  anything  can 
make  him  sensible,  of  the  madness  of  such  a  course." 

But  the  massacres  went  on.  Lord  Rosebery's  Government  had  taken  no 
active  measures  against  Turkey.  Russia,  which  might  have  co-operated 
with  Lord  Rosebery,  would  not  co-operate  with  Lord  Salisbury.  But  there 
wei'e  many  Unionists  who  held  by  the  old  Liberal  tradition  ;  and  at  Chester, 
in  August,  1895,  an  attempt  was  made  to  "  strengthen  the  hands  "  of  the 
new  Government.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  t  was  in  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  with  a  moderation  which  attracted  the  support 
of  the  Times,  %  in  favour  of  intervention  in  Armenia.  But  Lord  Salisbury's 
diplomacy  went  forward,  and  England  skulked  behind  the  formula  of 
the  Concert  of  Euroi^e.  There  was  the  fear  strongly  felt,  and  at  last 
expressed  by  Lord  Rosebery,  that  decided  and  sole  action  by  Great 
Britain  Avould  provoke  a  European  war.  At  any  rate,  no  one  was  left 
save  Mr.  Gladstone  who  could  generate  and  focus  the  indignation  of  tlie 

•  Succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stephenson  in  1892. 

t  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  common  horror  of  the  Armenian  massacres  brought 
the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Westminster  once  more  into  active  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  Old  Crusaders,  Punch's  beautiful  cartoon,  depicts  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  brothers-in-arms  again. 

X  The  Times,  August  7th,  1895.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
rewarded  for  "  an  unparalleled  effort." 
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country  in  any  eifective  sense.  Once  more,  on  September  25tli,  1896,  he 
was  brought  forth  from  his  retirement  to  speak  in  Hengler's  Circus, 
Liverpool,  and  for  seventy-five  minutes  a  vast  audience  listened  spell- 
bound. The  massacres  in  Armenia,  he  reminded  them,  had  been  followed 
by  the  massacre  of  4,000  Armenians  in  Constantinople  ;  and  "  the 
Great  Assassin"  had  received  "distinct  countenance"  from  the  continued 
presence  of  the  six  Ambassadors  in  his  bloodstained  capital. 

"  Let  us  consider  what  was  the  massacre  of  Bulgaria  in  comparison  with  the 
massacre  of  Armenians.  It  created  in  Europe  a  greater  sensation.  Was  it  worse  and 
miore  atrocious?  On  the  contrary,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that,  abominable  and  execrable 
and  unpardonable  as  it  was,  yet  it  was  of  paler  colour  than  those  massacres  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  recesses  of  the  Armenian  hills.  It  was  of  a  paler  colour  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  was  in  the  main  confined  to  the  work  of  murder ;  but  in  the  Armenian 
massacres  to  the  work  of  murder  was  added  the  work  of  pillage,  the  work  of  torture, 
the  work  of  lust,  the  work  of  starvation,  and  every  accessory  that  it  was  possible  for 
human  wickedness  to  devise.  The  distinction  of  the  massacres  of  Constantinople,  as 
compared  with  those  that  had  taken  place  before,  was  not  in  their  moral  infamy,  it  was 
in  this— that  to  all  the  other  dreadful  manifestations  which  had  formerly  been  displayed 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  there  was  added  consummate  insolence.  Translate  the  acts 
of  the  Sultan  into  words  and  they  become  these :  '  I  have  tried  your  patience  in  distant 
places,  and  I  will  try  it  under  your  own  eyes.  I  have  desolated  my  provinces ;  I  will 
now  desolate  my  capital.  I  have  found  that  your  sensitiveness  has  not  been  effectually 
provoked  by  all  that  I  have  hitherto  done.  I  will  come  nearer  to  you  and  see  whether 
by  vicinity  I  shall  or  shall  not  awake  the  wrath  which  has  slept  so  long.'  Some  of  it 
has  been  awakened ;  and  the  weakness  of  diplomacy,  I  trust,  is  now  about  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  echoes  of  a  nation's  voice." 

Even  then  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  lost  all  hope  of  the  Government.  There 
is  a  note  of  prudence  and  restraint  to  qualify  the  indignant  protest  which 
he  launches  against  the  theory  that  England  must,  under  all  circumstances, 
make  the  consciences  of  the  other  Powers  the  measure  of  her  own.  Coercion, 
he  maintained,  did  not  necessarily  mean  war.  Greece  was  not  constitvited 
nor  Montenegro  extended  by  the  Concert  of  Europe.  "England  has  her 
part  to  play."  The  speech  at  Liverpool  was  followed  up  with  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  dated  Penmaenmawr,  October  17th,  1896  :— 

"  My  dear  Lord  Bishop,— I  hope  that  the  weight  and  voice  of  your  London  meeting 
may  worthily  crown  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  months,  which  thus  far  have  been 
without  a  parallel  during  my  political  life,  especially  as  regards  the  union  of  the  religious 
and  representative  bodies  with  the  direct  voice  of  the  nation. 

"The  great  object  at  the  moment  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury  for  the 
stoppage  of  the  series  of  massacres  probably  still  unfinished,  and  for  provision  against 
their  renewal;  as  we  believe  he  will  use  his  powerful  position  for  the  best.  I  personally 
object  in  the  strongest  manner  to  abridging  his  discretion  by  laying  down  this  and  that 
as  things  which  he  ought  not  to  do.  This  grave  error  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  carefully 
avoided  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  innumerable  meetings  concerning  Armenia. 

"  To  say  that  our  enforcement  of  our  Treaty  rights  to  stop  systematic  massacre,  together 
with  effective  security  against  our  abusing  them  for  selfish  purposes,  would  provoke 
hostilities  from  one  or  more  Powers,  is  in  my  opinion  a  wild  paradox  with  no  support  from 
reason  or  history.  ,..-,,, 

"To  advertise  beforehand  in  the  ears  of  the  Great  Assassin  that  our  action  under  all 
circumstances  will  be  cut  down  to  what  the  most  backward  of  the  Six  may  think  sufficient, 
appears  to  me,  after  the  experience  we  have  had,  to  be  an  abandonment  alike  of  duty 
and  of  prudence.  A  national  movement  subjected  at  the  outset  to  such  a  condition  must, 
in  my  opinion,  be  not  only  barren  of  results  but  probably  mischievous,  by  encouraging 
hopes  doomed  to  disappointment. 
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"  The  Concert  of  Europe  is  most  valuable  and  important ;  but  I  consider  that  such  an 
announcement  beforehand  is  the  certain  road  to  prevent  our  obtaining  it.    .    .    . 

"  I  write  without  the  smallest  pretension  to  authority.  But  I  cannot  escape  or  disclaim 
the  moral  responsibility  of  one  who,  for  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  from  the  year  1850, 
frequently  had  an  active  concern  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country,  and  who  for  many 
years  lived,  as  Prime  Minister,  in  incessant  and  most  intimate  relations  of  confidence 
with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  day. 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  add,  that  I  have  had  rather  special  opportunities  for  knowing  of  what 
materials  the  present  Sultan,  with  all  his  seeming  obstinacy,  is  made. — I  remain,  my  dear 
Lord  Bishop,  with  cordial  respect,  yoiu'  very  sincere  and  faithful 

"W.  E.  Gladstone." 

At  last,  on  March  ISth,  1897,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Westmiustei', 
written  at  Cannes,  Mr.  Gladstone  summed  up  the  broad  plea  for  liberty, 

Christianity,    and   humanity.     The  events  Avhich,   for  two 

Liberty,  years,  had  been  occurring  in  the  East  were,  he  wrote,  "  of 

Christianity,  and    such  a  nature  as   to  stir  our  common  humanity  from  its 

Humanity.         innermost    recesses,    and    to    lodge    a    trustworthy    appeal 

from  the  official  to  the  personal  conscience."  An  vineasy 
consciousness  that  nations  as  well  as  Cabinets  were  concerned  had  at 
length  reached  the  public  mind.  The  Sultan,  "having  exhausted  in 
Armenia  every  exjDedient  of  deliberate  and  wholesale  wickedness,"  had 
carried  out  another  huge  massacre  in  his  own  capital.  But  the  Six  Powers 
had  taken  no  effectual  step  in  the  direction  of  "punishment,  reparation, 
or  even  jDrevention "  ;  "  every  extreme  of  wickedness  is  sacrosanct  when 
it  passes  in  a  Turkish  garb."  An  analysis  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  with 
an  intei^esting  summary  of  the  work  which  a  Liberal  Government  got  out 
of  it  in  1880-81,  shoAvs  that  as  "no  tool"  can  be  better  to  use  than  the 
European  Concert  when  it  is  in  working  order,  so  none  can  be  Avorse 
wlien  it  is  not.  Two  PoAvers  under  tAvo  young  men  bearing  the  high  title 
of  Emperor,  the  one  "a  pure  and  j^ei^fect  despotism,  the, other  equiA^alent 
to  it  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,"  had  been  using  their  influence  in  the 
Concert  to  fight  steadily  against  freedom.  "  But  Avhy  are  we  to  have  our 
GoA^ennnent  pinned  to  their  aprons  ? "  Another  historical  retrospect 
illustrates  the  "  amazing  infatuation "  of  statesmen  Av^ho  haAvked 
about  that  "rent  and  ragged  catcliAA-ord"  of  the  Integrity  of  the 
Ottoman   Empire.      In    the    case    of    Crete,    a    long    list    of    revolts    and 

massacres  had  sIioaah  that   the    Central    Power  had    "  no 
Crete.  title  to   retain   its  sanguinary   and    ineffectual    dominion." 

Prince  George's  gallant  expedition  A\'as  justified  by  com- 
munity of  blood,  religion,  history,  sympathy,  and  interest.  "Greece, 
Avhom  some  seem  disposed  to  treat  as  a  criminal  and  distui'ber,  has  by 
her  bold  action  conferred  a  great  serA'ice  upon  Europe.  She  has  made 
it  impossible  to  palter  Avith  this  question  as  Ave  paltered  aa  ith  the  question 
of  Armenia."  Who  should  punish  Greece  for  that  good  deed?  Not  the 
French  or  the  Italians,  least  of  all  the  English,  "to  whom  the  au'  of 
freedom  is  the  very  breath  of  their  nostrils." 

From  every  point  of  vieAv,  style,  conciseness,  scope  and  purpose,  the 
open  letter  stands  out  among  the  best  and  most  poAverful  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  prose  compositions.  A  generous  tribute  to  Greek  courage,  a 
sad  admission  of  British  failure,  it  Avill  outlive  the  fame  of  the  German 
Kaiser  and  the  dominion  of  his  Tuikish  ally. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

MR.   GLADSTONE'S  LAST  DAYS. 

Peace  after  Strife— Beginning  of  the  End— At  Cannes— Returning  to  England— At  Bourne- 
mouth—Longing for  the  End— Going  Home  to  Die— Bearing  Testimony— A  Nation's 
Sympathy— A  Joy  not  of  tliis  World— A  World  in  Mourning— The  Lying  in  State— 
The  Funeral — Last  Words. 

rpHE  closing  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  were  in  all  respects  more 
J-  fortunate  and  happy  than  those  which,  as  a  rule,  fall  to  the  man  of 
action  and  aifairs.  He  was  granted  that  which  he  had  always  so  fervently 
desired :  a  season  of  peace  after  the  long  years  of  strife 
and  eifort,  a  season  in  which  he  was  able  not  merely  to  Peace  after  strife. 
bring  all  the  varied  labours  of  his  life  to  a  well-rounded 
conclusion,  but  to  find  full  leisure  for  those  spiritual  studies  and 
meditations  which  from  yovith  to  age  had  ever  been  dear  to  his  heart. 
Now  and  again,  as  previous  pages  of  this  volume  have  told,  he  was 
drawn  out  of  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Hawarden  by  some  call  of 
public  duty  that  the  veteran  could  not  resist.  The  call  which  sounded 
loudest  and  which  moved  him  to  the  greatest  efforts  was  that  which 
reached  his  ears  from  the  victims  of  Turkish  cruelty  and  oppression. 
To  that  great  appeal  from  suffering  humanity  he  was  never  deaf.  Fer- 
tile rest  it  may  be  said  that  he  spent  these  closing  years  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peaceful  thought  and  labour.  Still  maintainmg  his  relations  with  old 
colleagues  and  political  friends,  he  yet  withdrcAV  further  and  further 
from  the  party  arena.  He  who  had  so  long  been  the  foremost  fighter 
of  his  time  now  wished  only  for  peace,  and  those  who  were  brovight  in 
contact  with  him  found  that,  whilst  he  maintained  as  strenuously  as  he 
had  ever  done  the  principles  by  which  he  had  been  guided  in  his  public 
life,  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  mere  party  controversy,  and  to  spend  his 
closing  years  in  amity  and  good  will  with  all  men.  Reading  was  still,  as 
it  had  so  long  been,  his  great  solace  and  recreation  ;  but  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace  the  desk  which  had  been  for  half  a  century  appropriated  to 
political  business  iioav  remained  almost  untouched.  His  mind  was  occupied 
with  other  and  nobler  things  than  the  conflicts  of  parties. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1897,  that  the  first  serious  anxiety 
with    regard  to  his  physical  condition  was  felt    by  his  friends.     His  im- 
paired eyesight  and  hearing  had  been  accepted  by  himself  with  equanimity, 
as  the  natural  consequences  of  the  age  to  which  he  had  been  spared,  and  there 
were  no  other  symptoms  which  occasioned  him  distress.     But  in  the  month 
just  named  a  grave  change  took  place  in  his  condition.     He  had  been  suffer- 
ing for  some  time  from  what  were  believed  to  be  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  nose  and  cheekbone.    When  staying  at  Butter-      Beginning  of 
stone,   the  seat  of   his   devoted  friend  Mr.   Armitstead,  in         ^^e  End. 
this  month  of    September,    these  pains    attacked    the  eye, 
and  caused  excruciating  agony.    It  was  found  that  to  use  the  eye  in  reading 
aggravated  the  pain,  and  most  reluctantly,  before  he  finished  his  visit  to 
2u 
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Mr.  Armitstead  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  up  his  life-long  habit  of  reading— never 
to  resume  it.  His  deafness  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  enjoy  being  read  to 
by  ethers.  Happily  it  did  not  prevent  his  appreciation  of  music,  and  for 
the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  his  greatest  intellectual  solace  was  in  listening 
to  the  playing  of  friends,  who  esteemed  it  a  happy  privilege  thus  to  be 
permitted  to  minister  to  him.  The  loss  of  his  occupation  of  reading, 
however,  caused  him  much  distress,  and  made  him  at  times  somewhat 
restless.  Yet,  from  the  first  moment  at  which  he  realised  that  the  final  call 
was  at  hand,  he  regarded  the  future  with  the  greatest  calmness.  To  him, 
to  be  absent  from  the  body  was  only  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  ;  and 
even  when  at  Butterstone,  more  than  six  months  before  the  end  was 
reached,  he  talked  cheerfully  and  buoyantly  of  the  close  of  his  life 
and  of  the  entrance  into  that  other  life  upon  which  his  thoughts  had 
long  been  set. 

On  his  return  to  Ha  warden,  in  October,  his  restlessness  increased. 
He  was  among  his  books  and  on  the  scene  of  the  labours  he  loved. 
But  books  and  labours  were  now  alike  forbidden  to  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  began  to  experience  the  misery  of  the  unem- 
ployed. In  conversation  his  restlessness  passed  away,  and  he  talked  with 
all  his  old  force  and  brilliancj''.  But  though  he  never  complained,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  afforded  to  all  around  him  a  spectacle  of  sublime  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation,  the  increasing  severity  of  the  jjains  in  the  face, 
together  with  an  ever-growing  physical  weakness,  became  distressing  to 
•witness.  In  this  situation,  and  with  the  prospect  of  the  rigours  of  an 
English  winter  before  him,  he  somewhat  unexpectedly  resolved  to  go  to 
■Cannes,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Riviera  he  might  find 
some  alleviation  of  his  sufferings.  His  family  and  friends  were  very 
apprehensive  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  step,  for  they  knew  now  that 
.«ome  hidden  and  undefined  mischief  was  at  work,  sapping  his  strength, 
and  they  feared  that  if  he  left  England  he  might  never  return  to  it 
Alive.  But  they  yielded  to  his  urgent  wish  to  try  the  effects  of  a  com- 
plete change,  and  to  Cannes  accordingly  he  went  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, having  left  HaAvarden  on  the  23rd,  and  spent  that  and  the  follow- 
ing night  at  the  Bishop    of   Rochester's    residence    at    Kennington    Park. 

At  Cannes  he  once  more  became  a  resident  in  the  Chateau 
At  Cannes.        Thorenc,  the  property  of  his  friend  Lord  Rendel,  with  whom 

he  was  connected  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
latter  to  his  own  son,  Henry  Gladstone.  The  sojourn  at  Cannes  was  a 
trying  one,  not  only  to  Mr.  Gladstone  but  to  those  around  him— Mrs. 
Gladstone,  his  children,  and  one  or  two  faithful  friends.  The  paroxysms 
of  pain -the  "roaring  pains,"  as  he  called  them— became  more  frequent 
and  more  severe.  In  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  he  received  friends, 
and  talked  with  them  cheerfully.  On  fine  days,  when  his  state  per- 
mitted it,  he  drove  out  and  enjoyed  the  sunshine  as  it  flooded  the 
Esterelles  and  the  fretted  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  even  lunched 
with  a  friend  on  one  occasion,  and  was  then  so  full  of  his  old  vivacity 
that  those  who  were  with  him  began  to  hope  that  their  fears  were 
exaggerated.  But  a  change  for  the  worse  set  in,  and  Mr,  Gladstone 
himself  felt  that  the  end  was  drawing  near.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
retixrn  to  England.  HaAvarden  was  pronounced  unsuitable  as  a  place  of 
winter  residence  for   an    invalid.    Reluctantly   he    had    to    agree   to   give 
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up  the  thought  of  gohig  home,  but  upon  returning  to  his  own  country 
-the  Icand  of  his  life-long  love  and  service-he  was  resolutely  bent 
In  the  opening  of  this  work  I  have  described  the  scene  of  his  departure 
from  the  Chateau  Thorenc,  and  of  the  parting  blessing  he  bestowed 
Tipon  Its  inmates  Avhen  he  left  it  for  ever.*  It  Avas  more  notable  from 
this  time  forward  than  it  had  ever  been  before  that  his  Avhole  mind 
and  heart  seemed  to  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  those  around  him  for 
even  the  least  of  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  him  in  his  pain 
and  helplessness.     More  and  more,   also,   those   around    him    felt    that   he 
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MR.    AND    MRS.    GLADSTONE    STARTING    FOR   A   DRIVE    FROM    THE    CHATEAU    THORENC    (LORD    RENDEL    ON 
THE   LEFT,    MR.    HENRY    GLADSTONE    ON    THE    RIGHT). 

was  visibly  dAvelling  in  spiritual  communion  with  the  God  and  Saviour 
to  whom  his  heart  was  given.  All  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  bent 
upon  the  themes  of  the  Divine  Love  and  the  future  life.  There  was 
comparatively  little  now  to  recall  the  great  statesman,  the  si)lentlid 
orator,  the  patriot,  and  the  leader  of  men.  He  Avas  wither  the  humble 
sufferer,  ever  conscious  of  his  oAvn  Aveaknesses  and  infirmities,  and 
trusting   in   all  things  to  the  mercy  and  goodness   of  the   Infinite   Love, 

On  Wednesday,   the   16th  of  February,   he    left  Cannes, 
and    reaching   London   on   the   Friday,  stayed   at  4,  "White-      Returning  to 
hall   Court,  until  the  folloAving  Tuesday.     Only  one  or  tAA'o  England. 

relatiA^es    and   friends   Avere    permitted    to    see    him    during 
this   last  sojourn  uj^on   the   .scene  of  so  many  of  his   trium})hs.     One  duty 
he    did     not    neglect.        On     the    day    after     his    arrival,    he    drove    to 

*Sec  pp.  10-42. 
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Marlborough  House,  and  with  his  own  hand  inscribed  his  and  his  wife's 
names  in  the  visitors'  bool<;.  It  was  a  last  recognition  of  the  unvarying 
kindness  and  consideration  which  he  had  received,  through  years  of 
storm  as  well  as  sunshine,  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales — a  last 
emphatic  demonstration  of  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Royal  Family 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  had  been  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Bournemouth,  and  there,   if 
his  life  were  spared,  aw^ait  the  coming  of  spring.      But  his  stay  at  Bourne- 
mouth   Avas    short.     His    sufferings    increased,    and    it    was 
At  Boumemoutli.      determined    that    a    London   specialist  should  be  called   in 
to   make    a    careful  examination  into  his  condition.      This 
step    had   been   urged    upon    Mr.    Gladstone    before,    but    he    had    always 
refused  to  agree  to  it.      On  March  18th  Sir  Thomas  Smith  went  to  Bourne- 
mouth, and  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Habershon  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  pain  in  the  face,  which  of  late  had  been  attended  by  a  swelling 
of  the  palate,  Avas  due  to  sarcoma.      He  communicated  to  Mr.   Gladstone 
this  discovery,  and  the  fact  that  his  disease  was  mortal,  on  the  same  day. 
The    illustrious    invalid  received  the  announcement  not    so  much  witli 
calmness    as  Avith  a    serene    joy.    For    months   his    life    had    been    one    of 
suffei'ing.     He  had  been  shut  off'  from  all  the  many  fields 
Longing  for  the    of  intellectual  actiAaty  in  AAdiich  he  had  delighted  to  AA'ork, 
^^'^-  and  he  Avas  keenly  sensitive  AA'ith  regard  to  the  care  and 

anxiety  which  his  condition  caused  to  others.  The 
announcement  that  his  end  Avas  inevitable  and  AA^as  near  AAas  hailed  by 
him  as  the  i^risoner  liails  the  order  of  release.  In  the  prcAuous  Octobei-, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  the  eminent  Nonconformist  ministei-, 
he  had  said,  "My  general  health,  to  use  a  Avell-knoAAii  phrase,  is  Avonder- 
fully  good.  I  seem,  indeed— but  this  is  Avaut  of  faith — to  fear  being  kept 
here  too  long.  Meantime,  as  the  day  of  parting  draAvs  near,  I  rejoice  to 
think  hoAv  small  the  differences  [Avith  members  of  other  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church]  are  becoming  as  compared  AAdth  the  agreements,  and 
how  much  smaller  they  aaIII  yet  come  to  be  if  God  in  His  mercy  shall  take 
aAA^ay  from  me  the  filthy  raiment  and  grant  me  the  happy  change  of 
raiment."  This  AA'as  the  spirit  in  AAhich  he  noAV  receiA'ed  the  tidings  that 
the  great  change  aa^is  at  hand.  "  To  depart,  Avhicli  is  far  better,"  Avas  the 
sentiment  tliat  filled  his  heart. 

But  his  desire  AA'as  to  die  at  home,   amid  the  familiar  surroundings  of 

the  house  Aviiere  he  had  spent  his  happiest  years,  in  the  peaceful  seclusion 

of  his  family  life.    So,  quickly  folloAAdng  upon  the  announcement  of  the 

surgeons,  he  made  his  last  journey  from  Bournemouth  to 

Going  Home  to     HaAvarden.       One     inost    i)athetic     incident    attended    that 

^^®-  journey.      The    neAvs    that   he   AA'as    leaving    Bournemouth 

had  spread  abroad  in  the  town,  and  some  inkling  of  the 

truth  as  to  his  condition  had  leaked  out.    When  he  reached  the  railAA'ay 

station  thei-e  Avas  a  croAAxl  aAvaitiug  his  ai'iival,   and  as  he  Avalked  AA'ith 

almost  vigorous  stejj  across  the  platform,  someone  called  out,  "God  bless 

you,   sir  1 "      Instantly  he  turned,   and   facing  the  uncoA'cred  crowd  lifted 

his  hat,  and  in  the  deep  tones  Avliich  men  kncAv  so  Avell,  said,  "  God  bless 

you  all;   and  this  place,  and  the  land  you  lovel"    Tliis  benediction  was 

Mr.  Gladstone's  last  utterance  in  public. 

Of  tlie  closing  Aveeks  at  HaAvarden  there  is  little  to  say.     They  were 
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weeks  of  great  snfferiiig  ;  but  they  enabled  the  dying  man  to  offer  to 
the  world  a  "svonderful  spectacle  of  courage,  religious  faith,  and  hvunble 
fortitude.      After  the  ISth  of  April  he  was  unable  to  go  downstairs ;   and 

uiucli  of  his  time  Avas  passed  in  sleep,  opiates  being  ad- 
Bearing  Testimcny.  ministered  to  him  for  the  relief  of  liis   pain.     During  his 

waking  intervals  he  saw  not  a  feAV  old  friends  and  took 
his  last  farewell.  In  those  days  no  word  having  reference  to  passing 
events  crossed  his  lips.  To  the  things  of  this  world  he  was  already  dead. 
It  was  only  of  the  eternal  verities,  of  God's  infinite  mercy,  of  His  free  for- 
giveness for  the  rj?pentant  sinner,  of  the  great  Hereafter,  that  he  spoke 
to  those  who  came  with  sad  hearts  to  say  good-bye.  In  his  hours  of  lone- 
liness he  constantly  repeated  passages  of  Scripture,  and  favourite  hymns, 
one  iu  particular  which  was  hourly  upon  his  lips  being  Newman's  well- 
known  "  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  Height." 

In  the  meantime  a  strange  and  almost  unexampled  siDCctacle  "s\'as  being 
witnessed  throughout  Great  Britain.  As  the  consciousness  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  last  hours  had  come  and  that  he  was  passing  them  in  sore 
physical  tribulation,  but  with  never-yielding  courage  and  resignation, 
spread  abroad  throughout  the  land,  public  feeling  was  stirred  to  its  very 

dejjths.  All  rancour  disappeared  from  the  breasts  of  his 
A  Nation's  political  opponents,  party  feeling  seemed  to  die  away. 
Sympathy,        g^j^j  ^\yQ  ^yjiole  nation  joined  in  watching  by  the  bed  on 

which  one  avIio  Avas  noAv  universally  recognised  as  being 
above  and  before  everything  else,  "  a  great  Christian  man,''  to  use  Lord 
Salisbury's  Avords,  AA'as  stretched  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution.  "Kindness, 
kindness,  nothing  but  kindness  ! "  AA'as  a  phrase  that  often  fell  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  lips  in  those  last  days,  and  he  Avas  not  AA'ithout  some  knoAA'- 
ledge  that  this  kindly  feeling  toAAards  him  AA'as  noAV  uniA'ersal,  and  that 
his  earnest  prayer  that  he  might  die  at  peace  Avitli  all  men  had  been 
ansAvered. 

The  end  came  on  the  morning  of  Ascension  Day,  May  19th,  1898.  It 
was  very  peaceful.  The  sufferer  had  ceased  for  some  time.  prcA'iously  to 
feel  any  pain.  He  had  taken  his  last  farcAvell  of  servants  and  friends, 
children  and  Avife,  in  perfect  calm,   and  those  aaIio    Avere   AA'ith  him    had 

seen  AA^th  Avonder  and  rcA^erence  how  the  noble  face  AA'as 
A  Joy  not  of  lighted  iip  as  Avith  a  joy  Avhich  Avas  not  that  of  this 
this  World.       Avorld.     Shortly    before    five    o'clock     his     son,    the     Rev. 

Stephen  Gladstone,  Avho  Avith  the  other  members  of  the 
family  AA'as  kneeling  round  the  bed,  read  tAvo  of  his  fa\"ourite  hymns 
and  offered  up  a  i)iayer.  Mr.  Gladstone  AA'as  heard  to  murmur  a  distinct 
"  Amen  ! "  AA'hen  the  prayer  came  to  an  end.  At  ten  minutes  to  fiA^e  his 
breathing  ceased,  and  he  AA'as  at  rest. 

No  public  man  of  our  time  received  such  affectionate  and  world-wide 
homage  at  his  death  as  that  ottered  to  Mr.   Gladstone.    It  came  from  all 

I'anks  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  from  members  of  all 
A  World  In  i)ai'tics ;  from  every  ciA'ilised  nation  in  the  Avorld,  and 
Mourning.         from    lands    where    as    yet    civilisation    is    only    daAvning. 

"  The  Avorld  has  lost  its  greatest  cit:zen  "  Avere  the  words 
in  Avhich  a  New  York  jotn-nal  began  its  c(miments  irpon  his  death;  and 
this  Avas  the  sentiment  Avliich  seemed  everyAvhere  to  preA^ail.  To  have 
gained  such  universal  and  such    heartfelt  recognition  was  a  reward   not 
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unworthy  of  the  career  which  had  deserved  and  secured  it.  The  House 
of  Commons  adjourned  immediately  after  assembling  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  On  the  following  day,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  paid,  amid  signs  of  universal  sympathy,  tributes  to  his 
memory  which  proved  that  no  differences  of  political  opinion  had  blinded 
men  to  the  greatness  of  his  intellectual  qualities  or  the  supreme  grandeur 
of  his  character.  A  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation,  and  a  monument  in  that  great  temple  of  reconciliation  and 
peace,  were  xmanimously  decreed.  He  himself  had  wished  to  be  buried 
at  Hawarden  among  his  own  people  ;  but  he  had  left  his  executors  free 
to  decide  as  to  the  place  of  his  interment,  provided  two  conditions  were 
observed.  These  were  that  the  funeral  ceremony  should  be  of  the 
simplest  possible  character,  and  that  a  place  beside  him  should 
be  reserved  for  the  wife  who  had  been  so  long  his  companion, 
his  comfort,  and  his  mainstay.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  upon  whom  as 
Earl  Marshal  the  arrangements  for  the  public  funeral  devolved,  faith- 
fully observed  these  conditions.  Never  was  a  simpler  funeral  witnessed 
in  a  village  churchyard  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  But  the  ceremony  was  one  of  historic  interest  and  impressive- 
ness.  For  two  days  before  the  funeral  the  body  lay  in 
state  in  Westminster  Hall,  hard  by  the  chamber  whose  The  Lying  in 
walls  had  so  often    echoed  to  the  dead    man's    eloquence.  state. 

Countless  thousands  of  persons  passed  in  reverent  silence 
before  the  bier,  and  every  passer-by  seemed  to  be  a  mourner.  When, 
without  pomj)  and  state  of  any  kind,  the  funeral  service  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  Saturday,  May  28th,  1898,  the 
whole  nation  was  represented  within  the  sacred  walls.  The  Funeral. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  son,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor  in  the  Premiership,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Lord  Rendel,  and  Mr.  Armitstead 
acted  as  pall-bearers.  The  members  of  both  Houses  attended  the  funeral 
in  a  body.  Representatives  of  all  the  great  cities,  institutions,  churches, 
and  professions  of  the  country  were  included  in  the  illustrious  company ; 
whilst  the  chief  mourners,  amongst  whom  was  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
were  surrounded  by  almost  all  the  surviving  men  and  women  who  had 
been  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  lifetime. 
From  far  and  wide,  from  great  monarchs  such  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
from  grateful  nations  like  the  people  of  Italy,  had  come  expressions  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  one  who  was  recognised  by  all  as  being  the 
foremost  advocate  of  liberty  and  of  justice  for  all  men;  but  even  dearer 
to  the  heart  of  the  illustrious  dead  than  these  tributes  would  liave 
been  the  evidences  which  were  forthcoming  at  that  great  funeral 
ceremony  that  the  people  of  the  land  of  his  love  were  united  as  one 
man  in  their  sorrow  at  his  death  and  in  their  recognition  of  his  work. 
Only  to  the  greatest  of  the  heroes  of  our  national  story  have  honours 
been  rendered  at  their  death  such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
and  ujoon  none,  be  he  warrior,  or  statesman,  or  poet,  or  philanthropist, 
was  higher  honour  evr>r  bestowed. 

We    have    sought   in    these   pages    to    tell   the    story   of   the   greatest 
career  of  our  time.    It  has  been  largely— perhaps  too  largely— the  story 
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of   political    struggles  and  great    legislative    achievements.      But    through 
it  all,   towering  above  the    mists    of  pai'ty  passion  and  the  mysteries  of 
constructive  statesmanship,  rises   the   figure  of  the  man  himself — a  figure 
grand  and  unique  in   its  individuality,  commanding  in    its 
Last  Words.        intellectual  greatness  and  force  of    will,   but  above  all  in- 
spiring and  fascinating  in  that  simple  piety  that,  not  alone 
in  the  supreme  hour  of  death  but  in  every  moment  of  a  i3rolonged  and 
illustrious    career,    possessed    and    transfigured     the     soul     of    "William 

EWART    GlADSTOXE— 

"  One  who  never  turned  his  bctck,  but  marched  breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  Avould  break, 
Never  (h-eamed,  thougli  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  Ave  fall  to  I'ise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake." 

Wemyss  Reid. 
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Hon.,  youngest  Son  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 604,  006,  683-84,  719 

Gladstone  (Gledestan),  Ilerbert  de, 
an  Ancestor  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  54 

Gladstone,  John,  Sir,  Father  of  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  settles  at  Liverpool ; 
his  Commercial  Courage  and  Re- 
source, 55-56  ;  joins  the  Church  of 
En^dand,  58-59  ;  his  Career  as  a 
Publicist,  59;  supports  the  Whig 
(Jandidate  for  Liverpool  and  is 
lampooned  ;  becomes  a  Leading 
Supporter  of  Canning,  62;  is  con- 
sulted by  the  Premier  ;  asserts  his 
Independence,  63  ;  is  elected  M.P. 
for  I^ancaster,  64-65 ;  a  Free 
Ti-ader  ;  favours  Catholic  Claims 
and  sympathises  with  the  Hel- 
lenes ;  his  Connection  with  the 
Slave  Trade,  91-92  ;  his  Prolixity 
and  Force  of  Character,  94 ;  his 
Opposition  to  Reform,  106 ;  de- 
signates his  Son  William  for  a  Par- 
liamentary Career,  110;  is  attacked 
in  Parliament,  171-74;  arranges  to 
import  Coolies  from  13engal,  214 ; 
his  Death,  240 ;  Commemoration 
of  by  ail  Episcopal  Church  at 
Leith,  431 

Gladstone,  .Tidin,  of  Biggar,  Orcat- 
grandlather  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  54 

Gladstone,  John  Neilson,  Brother  of 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  (57 
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Gladstone,  Mary  (Mrs.  Drew),  363,  604 

Gladstone,  Koliertsoii,  Bmtlier  of 
W.  E.  Gla.lstone,  67,  230,  444 

Gladstone,  Stei)heii  Edward,  Rev., 
Son  of  W.  B.  Gladstone,  694,  604, 
742 

Gladstone,  Thomas,  Brother  of  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  67,  94,  106,  239 

Gladstone,  Tlionias,  Grandfather  of 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  migrates  from 
Lanarkshire  to  Leith,  54  ;  a  Ca- 
lumnious Story  about,  55 

Gladstone,  Wm.  Ewart 

His  Character  and  Career  : 
B  General  Appreciation,  1-52  ; 
Four  Times  Prime  Minister,  1-2 ; 
more  than  Sixty  Years  a  Member 
of  tlie  House  of  Commons ;  his 
Success  self- achieved,  2;  Early 
Recognition  of  Jiis  Greatness,  2-4  ; 
First  Meeting  with  Miss  Catherine 
Glynne,  4;  "Tributes  to  his  Cha- 
racter, 4-5  ;  a  Great  Churchman, 
6,  6  ;  his  Changes  of  Opinion  due  to 
Mental  Grov  tli,  0;  his  Conserva- 
tism, 6-7  ;  the  Versatility  of  his 
'Genius,  7-9  ;  his  Social  Charm,  9- 
10 ;  his  Out-of-the-way  Knowledge, 
10-12;  his  Literary  Interests,  12- 
13  ;  his  Friendship  with  Tennyson , 
14-15 ;  his  Frankness,  15-17 ; 
,  Diary  of  an  Evening's  Conversa- 
tion with,  16-17 ;  Comments  on 
I  the  Parnell  Commission ;  his 
Promptitude  in  Literary  Matters, 
17-19;  the  Northumbrian  Ship- 
owner and,  19-20 ;  his  Leading 
Characteristics,  20-23  ;  Mr.  \V.  E. 
,  Forster  on,  24 ;  his  Enthusiasm 
and  Impetuosity,  25-26  ;  Devotion 
of  his  Immediate  Adherents  to,  27  ; 
his  Ascendency  over  the  Masses, 
27-31  ;  his  Love  of  and  Faith  in 
his  Fellow-creatures,  31-32 ;  his 
Solitary  Dinner  at  Grillion's,  33- 
84  ;  his  Love  of  Art,  34-35  ;  forms 
a  Library,  35 ;  his  Love  of  Walking, 
and  of  Tree-felling,  36 ;  evading 
the  Detectives,  36-37  ;  his  Com- 
passion for  Outcasts ;  seizes  and 
prosecutes  a  Blackmailer,  38 ;  his 
Knowledge  of  Bygone  London,  38- 
39 ;  his  Piety,  39,  40  ;  an  Incident 
of  his  Last  Days,  40-42  ;  liis  Ca- 
suistry, 42-43 ;  his  Essential 
Consistency,  43-44  ;  his  Hatred  of 
Oppression,  44-46  ;  his  Eloquence, 
46-51  ;  his  Splendid  Intrepidity 
61-52 

His  Ancestry  and  Early 
I  Tears,  53-110.  His  Grandfather 
migrates  from  Lanarkshire  to 
Leith,  54  ;  liis  Father  settles  at 
Liverpool,  55  ;  Birth  andCliristen- 
ing  ;  named  after  a  Friend  of  his 
Father,  58  ;  his  Visits  to  Dingwall 
■with  his  Mother  ;  Recollections  of 
a  Dingw-all  Playmate,  59  ;  ap- 
pointed by  his  Mother  "Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,"  60  ;  his  Memo- 
ries of  Canning's  Candidature  for 
Liverpool,  62  ;  taken  to  see  Han- 
nah More,  65-66 ;  his  Recollections 
of  the  War  with  Napoleon  ;  his 
First  Teacher ;  a  Picture  of  his 
Life  at  Seaforth,  66 ;  is  admitted 
at  Eton,   67 ;    his    Experience  of 

'  Fagging,  71-72  ;  his  Friendships, 
74-75  ;  is  flogged  by  Dr.  Keate, 
'  76;  stSiTts  thalCton  Miscellany,  1&- 
79 ;  his  Contributions  to  it,  80-85  ; 
distinguishes  Himself  at  the  Eton 
Society  as  an  Orator,  80-88  ;  joins 
in  establishing  a  Select  Debating 
Society,  88 ;  breaks  through  the 
Drinking  Customs  at  Eton  ;  Influ- 
ence of  Eton  upon,  89  ;  a  Canning- 
ite,  not  an  Eldonian,  Tory,  90  ;  his 
Sympathies  with  the  Hellenes  and 
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Inclinations  towards  Free  Trade, 
91  ;  differs  from  his  Father  as  to 
Slavery,  92  ;  is  entered  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  94  ;  resides  and 
reads  at  Wilmslow ;  goes  up  to 
Oxford,  95  ;  his  Rooms  at;  Christ 
Church,  98-99  ;  continues  his  Cor- 
respondence with  Arthur  Hallam, 
99 ;  invites  Cambridge  Students 
to  visit  Oxford  to  discuss  the  Re- 
lative Merits  of  Byron  and  Shelley, 
100;  founds  the  "Weg,"  102-3; 
his  Piety  at  Oxford,  103-4; 
hears  Newman,  Chalmers,  and 
Rowland  Hill  preach  ;  misses  the 
Ireland  Scholarship,  104 ;  wins  a 
Double-first  and  takes  his  B.A. 
Degree ;  opposes  Reform,  106 ; 
attends  an  Anti-Reform  Jlceting 
at  Warwick  and  writes  an  Account 
of  it  for  the  Standard,  107  ;  drafts 
a  University  Petition  against  Re- 
form, 108 ;  leaves  Oxford,  and 
wishes  to  enter  the  Church,  but 
is  designated  for  Parliament,  110. 
His  Connection  with  the  Ox- 
ford Union  Society,  111-134.  His 
Election,  112  ;  his  First  Speech  at 
the  Union,  116  ;  appointed  Secre- 
tary and  afterwards  President, 
118  ;  his  Religious  Intolerance, 
118-19  ;  attacks  the  Policy  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  119-22 ;  a 
Supporter  of  Huskisson's  Free 
Trade  Policy  in  his  Early  Tears, 
123  ;  his  Great  Speech  against 
Reform,  127-29  ;  his  Intimacy 
with  Manning,  130  ;  his  last  Union 
Speech,  134 

As  A  Scholar,  135-154.  'Why  he 
was  sent  to  Eton,  137-38;  appointed 
Examiner  for  the  Newcastle  Scho- 
larship, 138  ;  publishes  a  Volume 

[of   "Translations,"    138-39;     his 

I  Homeric  Works,  139-40  ;his  Oppo- 
sition to  "Separatist"  Theories 
of  Homer,  140-43  ;  his  Views 
on  Homer's  Moral  Teaching, 
143  ;  his  Method  of  interpreting 
Homer,  144 ;  his  Attitude  towards 
Classical  Studies  ;  his  Seriousness 

I  as  a  Classical  Student,  146 ;  his 
Letterjto  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
146-48  ;  bantered  by  Punch  for 
his  Devotion  to  Homer,  148-49  ; 
his  Views  on  the  Hellenic  Element 
in  Civilisation,  149-50  :  his  Alti- 
tude towards  the  Universities, 
150-51   ;    his    Studies   in    Italian 

I  Literature,  151-52  ;  his  Transla- 
tion of  Horace's  Odes,  152-54 

As  A  Tory,  155-244.  Is  nomi- 
nated for  Newark,  158  ;  his  Arrival 
and  Election,  160-63  ;  liis  Maiden 
Speech,  170  ;  defends  liis  Father, 
171-74 ;  his   Estimate  of  the  Co- 

\  lonies,  174-70  ;  how  the  Speech 
was  received,  170-78  ;  speaksin  De- 
fence of  Liverpool,  178-79 ;  cham- 
pions the  Irish  Clnirch,  179-82  ; 
his  Sorrow  at  the  Death  of  Arthur 
Hallam,  182-83  ;  opposes  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Election  as  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  University,  183- 
184  ;  qualifies  for  the  M.A.  Degree, 
184  ;  opposes  the  Liverpool  Free- 
men Bill,  186-S8 ;  opposes  the 
Abolition  of  University  Tests, 
190-91  ;  is  appointed  a  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  195  ;  meets 
Disraeli  for  the  First  Time ;  be- 
comes Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  197  ;  describes  his  First 
Interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen  ; 
issues  another  Election  Address, 
198 ;  speaks  on  the  Religious 
Education  of  Negroes  in  tlie 
West  Indies  ;  moves  for  a  Select 
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Committee  on  Military  Establish- 
ments and  Expenditure  in  the 
Colonies  ;  his  Dislike  of  the  Utili- 
tarians ;  brings  in  his  First  Bill, 
the  Colonial  Passengers  Bill,  199- 
202  ;  his  Adjustment  of  the  Claims 
of  Political  Economy  and  of  Hu- 
manity, 201-2;  his  Views  on 
Church  Property,  202-3  ;  still  an 
Evangelical  Churchman,  203  ;  his 
Estimate  of  J.  H.  Newman's  In- 
fluence at  Oxford,  203-4  ;  criticises 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill, 
205;  defends  the  House  of  Lords, 
206-7  ;  loses  his  Mother,  207  ;  be- 
comes an  Active  Member  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Clergy  Society, 
209;  his  Life  at  the  Albany ;  his 
Observance  of  Sunday,  209  ;  de- 
nounces O'Connell,  210  ;  on  Coer- 
cion for  Canada,  211-12  ;  opposes 
the  Abolition  of  Cliurch  Rates, 
212-13 ;  takes  an  Active  Part  in 
the  Aborigines  Committee,  214  ; 
is  nominated  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Elementary  Education, 
215  ;  promotes  a  Diocesan  Board 
of  National  Education  ;  is  visited 
by  Wordsworth,  216  ;  Beginning 
of  his  Friendship  with  Tennyson  ; 
meets  Miss  Catherine  Glynne  in  So- 
ciety, 217  ;  helps  Peel  and  Russell 
out  of  a  Parliamentary  Difficulty, 
217-18  ;  attacks  the  Philosophical 
Radicals,  218-19;  defends  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  attacks  the  Minis- 
try, 219  ;  retorts  upon  Sir 
George  Grey  ;  defends  the  Sugar 
Planters,  220  ;  receives  a  Letter 
of  Counsel  from  Samuel  Wilber- 
force,  222 ;  his  Reply  to  it,  222- 
23  ;  approximates  to  Tractarian- 
ism,  223  ;  his  Speech  on  the  Mav- 
nooth  Grant  (1838),  224,  226; 
projects  "  The  State  in  its  Rela- 
,  tions  with  the  Church,"  227-28  ; 
starts  for  the  Continent,  229  ;  his 
Sympathy  with  Coleridge's  'View 
of  a  National  Cliurch,  230-31 ; 
visits  Sicily  ;  meets  Lady  Glynne 
and  her  Daughters  at  Rome,  232  ; 
meets  Manning  and  Macaulay, 
232-33  ;  thanks  Macaulay  for  his 
Review,  233-34  ;  takes  a  Journey 
with  O'Connell,  235-36  (footnote)  ; 
defends  the  Jamaica  Assembly, 
237-38  ;  his  Marriage,  238-39 ;  exa- 
mines at  Eton  for  the  Newcastle 
Scholarship,  240-241 ;  his  Hatred 
of  Concurrent  Endowment ;  de- 
fends the  Chinese  for  their  Oppo- 
sition to  the  Opium  'J'raffic,  241- 
42  ;  his  Interest  iu  New  Zealand 
and  the  Colonies  generally,  242  ; 
his  Growing  Hatred  of  Slavery  ; 
opposes  the  Jews'  Declarations 
Bill,  243 

As  A  Theologian,  245-273.  Dr. 
von  Dollinger's  Estimate  of,  245- 
46;  his  Mastery  of  Patristic,  Mediae- 
val, and  Reformation  Tlieology; 
John  Henry  Newman's  Testimony 
to  his  Knowledge  of  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  his  Memory,  247  ;  his  Ability 
to  carry  on  two  Trains  of  Tlionglil 
at  once,  248  ;  his  General  Attitude- 
towards  the  Old  Testament,  249  ; 
his  Qualifications  for  the  Contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Huxley  and  Dr. 
Reville,  250  ;  his  Views  as  to  tlie 
I  Authorship  of  the  Pentateucli, 
251-52 ;  his  Insistence  ujion  the 
Fluidity  of  the  Higher  Criticism, 
252  ;  Gradual  Growth  of  his  Reli- 
gious Views  ;  his  Essential  Con- 
sistency in  Relation  to  the  Irish 
Church,  253-55 ;  his  Theory  of  the 
Christian    Church.    255-57 ;     his 
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Belief  in  Apostolical  Succession, 
257-60  ;  liis  Views  of  the  Church 
not  Open  to  the  Charge  of  Arro- 
gance, 260  ;  his  Attitude  towards 
Dissenters,  260-62  ;  his  "  Solilo- 
quiuin,"  263  ;  his  Concessions  in 
Favour  of  Nonconformity,  263- 
66 ;  his  Hatred  of  Erastianism, 
267-6S;  his  Studies  of  Bishop 
Butler,  26S-V2 ;  liis  Views  on 
Natural  Immortality,  269-70  ;  on 
Eternal  Punishment,  270  ;  on 
the  Future  Life,  270-72 ;  liis 
Pietv,  272-73 ;  a  Sympathetic 
Thiriker,  273 

As  A  Tariff  Reformer,  274- 
322.  Is  appointed  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  275  ;  be- 
comes Master  of  the  Mint  and  a 
Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  276  ; 
the  Real  Head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  279  ;  sets  himself  to  revise 
the  Tai'itf,  2S0  ;  appoints  Stafford 
Northcote  his  Private  Secretary, 
282 ;  proposes  Resolutions  for 
abolishing  and  reducing  Colonial 
Duties  on  Foreign  Imports,  2S3  ; 
brings  in  a  Railway  Regulation 
Bill,  284  ;  defends  the  Ministerial 
Plan  for  modifyingthe  Corn  Laws, 
286  ;  his  Article  in  the  Foreion  and 
Colonial  Quarterly  Review  on  Tariff 
Reform,  288-90 ;  his  Studies  in 
Political  Economy,  290-91 ;  carries 
on  Tariff  Reform,  291-92  ;  speaks 
on  the  Importation  of  Cattle, 
292-93 ;  procures  a  Pension  for 
Wordsworth,  294 ;  his  Passage 
to  Economic  Liberalism,  294- 
99 ;  distinguishing  between  the 
Corn  Laws  and  other  Forms  of 
Protection,  300-2  ;  becomes  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a 
Seat  in  the  Cabinet,  306 ;  Speech 
on  the  Exportation  of  Machmery, 
306-7  ;  replies  to  Cobden  ;  supports 
the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill,  308; 
his  Reminiscences  of  the  Sterling 
Club,  309-10;  his  Fidelity  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  311  ;  votes 
against  the  Censure  of  W.  G. 
Ward,  311-12 ;  Resigns  on  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  312-14  ;  prepares 
the  Tariff  of  1845;  publishes  a 
Pamjihlet  on  Tariff  Reform,  315- 
16 ;  defends  the  Government's 
Tariff  Proposals  and  speaks  on 
.'Spanish  Colonial  Sugar,  316  ;  pro- 
jects a  Tour  in  Ireland  ;  visits  Dr. 
Ddllinger,  318 ;  rejoins  the  Go- 
vernment as  Colonial  Secretary, 
319  ;  retires  from  Newark,  320-22 

In  Society,  323-34.  His  Courtesy 
and  Dignity,  323  ;  his  Deference 
to  Rank,  324  ;  his  Demeanour  to- 
wards the  Queen,  324-25  ;  his 
Table-talk  described,  325 ;  his 
Capricious  Sense  of  Humour, 
325-26  ;  liis  Favourite  Topics,  320  ; 
his  Distaste  for  Physical  Science, 
326-27  ;  as  a  Host  and  as  a  Guest ; 
his  Fondness  for  receiving  and 
bestowing  Praise,  327  ;  his  Powers 
of  Observation,  327-28 ;  his  Love 
of  Beauty;  the  Simplicity  of  his 
Tastes ;  his  Relations  with  his 
Colleagues,  328  ;  as  a  Story-teller 
and  Reciter ;  a  Formidable  Per- 
sonality; his  Inner  Life,  330; 
fails  to  recognise  Mr.  Armitstead 
and  Mr.  Jolin  Moriey,  331 ; 
nniusos  Children  at  DoUis  Hill; 
"  drawn  "  by  Hnssell  Lowell,  332  ; 
"all  Things  to  all  Men,"  333-34. 

As  A  Peei.ite,  335-402.  An 
Opportunist  with  a  Con.science,  335; 
in  Office  but;  without  a  Heat,  338 ; 
recalling      Sir    Kardley    Wihuot, 
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338-40 ;  has  a  Flirtation  with 
Scarborough,  340 ;  is  elected  for 
Oxford  University.  340-42;  his 
Cordiality  towards  Stafford  North- 
cote, supjiorts  a  Measure  for 
Relief  to  Roman  Catholics,  342  ; 
declares  for  the  Admission  of 
Jews  to  Parliament,  342-43  ;  his 
Disgust  with  Palmerston,  344 ; 
is  enrolled  as  a  Special  Constable  ; 
his  Attitude  towards  Parliament- 
ary Oaths  and  Church  Rates, 
345  ;  advocates  the  Relaxation  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  345-46 ; 
criticises  the  Canadian  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill,  347  ;  liis  Connection 
with  the  Lincoln  Divorce,  347-49 ; 
Death  of  his  Daughter  Catherine 
Jessy,  349 ;  the  Gorham  Judg- 
ment, and  his  Letter  on  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  350-51 ;  his  Distress 
at  the  Secession  of  Manning  and 
Hope,  351-52 ;  Letters  to  and 
about  James  Hope,  352-54  ;  how 
influenced  by  the  Secession,  354- 
55 ;  falls  into  a  Reactionary 
Mood,  356  ;  replies  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston in  the  Don  Pacifico 
Debate,  357-01  ;  his  Estimate  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  362;  Visits 
Naples  and  denounces  the  Nea- 
politan Government,  363-66  ;  op- 
poses the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  366;  saves  the  Whigs  from 
an  Attack  by  Disraeli,  368 ;  his 
Re-election  for  Oxford,  370 ; 
tears  Disraeli's  Budget  to  Pieces, 
370-71 ;  is  mobbed  at  the  Carlton 
Club,  joins  the  Aberdeen  Ministry 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
371-72 ;  finds  Work  for  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  372 ;  his  First 
Budget  and  its  Reception,  374  ; 
begins  to  understand  tlie  Turk ; 
inaugurates  a  Statue  of  Peel  at 
Manchester ;  descants  on  the 
Horrors  of  War,  and  describes 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  375;  fore- 
shadows the  Repeal  of  the  Paper 
Duty  and  is  eulogised  by  Bright, 
376  ;  the  Measure  of  his  Responsi- 
bility for  the  Crimean  War,  378  ; 
his  Budget  of  1853  ;  co-operates 
with  Bethe'l  in  promoting  a  Bill 
to  suppress  Electoral  Corruption 
and  in  University  Reform,  379-80 ; 
acce])ts  Office  under  Palmerston 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  resigns  ;  tells  the  House  that 
its  Business  is  not  to  govern, 
382 ;  works  for  Peace,  333  ;  de- 
nounces Military  Glory,  383-84 ; 
defends  the  Objects  of  the  War, 
384 ;  criticises  Tennyson's  "  Maud," 
385  ;  his  Recantation  ;  his  Position 
in  1855,  380 ;  writes  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen on  tlie  Latter's  Resigna- 
tion ;  replies  to  Cornewall  Lewis 
on  Civil  Service  Reform,  387 ; 
delivers  a  Reactionary  Speech  on 
National  Education,  388  ;  attacks 
Palnierston's  Chinese  Policy,  391 ; 
pleads  for  Justice  to  China,  391 ; 
undertakes  his  First  "  Pilgrim- 
age of  Passion,"  392  ;  opposes 
Bethell's  Divorce  Bill,  392-94 ; 
lays  down  Rules  of  Eastern 
Policy,  394 ;  is  believed  to  be 
going  back  to  the  Tory  Party, 
395 ;  supports  the  Derby  Govern- 
ment, 396 ;  liis  Views  on  the 
Government  of  London  and  his 
Economic  Progress,  398  ;  his 
Mission  to  tlie  Ionian  Islands, 
398-402;  his  Last  Defence  of  Rotten 
Boroughs,  402 

As    Chancellor    of   the    Ex- 
ciiEi^UEK,    403-451.     Public    Eco- 
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nomy  and  Free  Trade  the  Keynote 
of  his  Financial  Policy,  404 ;  his 
Feeling  about  the  Income  Tax,  404  ; 
his  First  Budget,  406-12  ;  reviews 
the  History  of  the  Ineome-Tax 
and  decides  to  retain  it,  407-10 ; 
deals  with  the  Succession  Duty, 
410-11 ;  his  attempted  Operation 
upon  Consols,  412  ;  wins  the  Ad- 
miration of  French  Publicists, 
413  ;  laments  the  National  Extra- 
vagance, 414-15  ;  his  Financial 
Policy  in  Opposition,  415-16 ; 
again  Chancellor  (1859),  417  ;  re- 
plies to  Disraeli's  Views  on  a 
Prudent  Foreign  Policy  ;  deplores 
the  Growth  of  National  Expen- 
diture, 419 ;  his  Relations  with 
Palmerston,  420 ;  promotes  the 
Comnsercial  Treaty  with  France, 
420-21 ;  his  Budget  of  1860, 421-27 ; 
abolishes  more  Taxes,  422-23 ; 
repeals  the  Paper  Duty  and 
coimterchecksthe  House  of  Lords, 
423-25  ;  his  Characteristics  ana- 
lysed by  Frederic  Rogers  and 
Walter  Bagehot,  426-27;  de- 
livers  a  Great  Speech  on  Italy, 
427-28  ;  his  Budget  of  1861,  428- 
30  ;  his  Speeches  on  the  American 
Civil  War  and  the  Lancashire 
Cotton  Famine,  430-38  ;  a  Trium- 
phal Progress,  438-39  ;  his  Budget 
of  1863,  439-41 ;  receives  an 
Appeal  from  Ireland  and  speaks 
in  Praise  of  Thrift,  441 ;  his  Wel- 
come to  Garibaldi ;  his  Budget  of 
1864,  442 ;  supports  the  Eiifran. 
chisement  of  the  Working  Classes, 
442-44  ;  speaks  on  the  Duties  of 
Property  ;  Direct  and  Indirect 
Taxation  ;  the  Lancashire  Cotton 
Famine  ;  the  Cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  the  Press,  444-47 ; 
eulogises  the  Bar,  447-48 ;  his  Bud- 
get of  1865,  448  ;  is  defeated  at 
Oxford,  449-51  ;  indicts  the  Irish 
Church,  450  ;  his  Letter  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce  on  his  Defeat,  451 

As  A  Critic,  452-473.  His 
Writings  predominantly  Theo- 
logical, 452  ;  his  Literary  Produc- 
tiveness, 453 ;  on  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, 454-55  ;  his  Hellenic  Sym- 
pathies, 455-56  ;  on  the  Occupation 
of  Egypt,  456  ;  his  Sketch  of 
Montenegro,  456-57 ;  his  Letters 
on  Neapolitan  Tyranny,  457  ;  his 
Views  on  the  Downfall  of  the 
Pope's  Temporal  Power,  458 ; 
on  the  British  Cabinet,  458-59 ; 
on  the  County  Franchise,  459; 
on  the  Universities,  459-60  ;  on 
Examinations,  460-61  ;  his  Literary 
Style,  469-70  ;  as  a  Critic  of  Theo- 
logies, 470-73  ;  his  Bias  towards 
Christian  Dogma,  472 ;  his  Re- 
liance upon  Bishop  Butler,  472- 
73 

As  Leader  of  the  House  and 
Reformer,  474-501.  Causes  of 
his  Defeat  at  Oxford,  474-76  ;  his 
own  References  to  it,  476-77  ;  his 
Candidature  for  South  Lancashire, 
470-78 ;  succeeds  Palmerston  as 
Leader  of  the  House  ;  his  Memo- 
rial Speech  on  his  Predecessor, 
478-79  ;  begins  the  Reduction  of 
the  Natioiuil  Debt,  480-82  ;  intro- 
duces the  Reform  Bill  of  1866, 
483-85  ;  his  Speeches  in  Supjiort 
of  it,  486-89  ;  writes  to  Sir  William 
Gregory,  490  ;  visits  Rome  and  has 
Audience  with  the  Pope,  491-93  ; 
criticises  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
403-94  ;  threatens  to  withdraw 
from  the  Leadership,  494  ;  admits 
his  Error  as  to  the  Ameriuau  Civil 
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War,  495  ;  strikes  the  First  Note 
of  a  New  Campaign,  49v'i-9t5 ;  speaks 
on  Trades  Unions,  496-97 ;  receives 
a  Deputation  from  Trades  Union- 
ists, 497-9S  ;  succeeds  Earl  Rus- 
sell as  Liberal  Leader,  498;  intro- 
duces a  Church  Rates  Abolition 
Bill,  499 ;  proposes  the  Tliree 
Resolutions  on  Irish  DisestaWish- 
ment,  499-501  ;  carries  an  hish 
(Church  Suspensory  Bill  in  the 
Commons,  and  begins  to  work 
out  a  Disestablishment  Bill,  501 
As  AN  Orator,  502-527.  His 
First  Budget  Speech,  502-3  ;  his 
Speeches  on  Irish  Disestablish- 
ment and  Irish  Land,  503-4 ; 
his  Duel  with  Sir  William  Har- 
court  on  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill,  505-7  ;  a  Supreme 
Oratorical  Triumph,  507-10 ;  his 
Great  Speeches  on  the  Bradlaugh 
Question,  510-11  ;  his  Home  Rule 
Campaign  in  Midlothian,  512-13  ; 
his  Second  Home  Rule  Bill,  513- 
14  ;  his  Skill  as  a  Debater,  514  ; 
his  Magnanimity,  515-16  ;  his 
Memorial  Oratoiy,  516-18 ;  his 
Last  Speech  in  the  House,  518-20  ; 
his  Eloquence  compared  with 
Pitt's,  522  ;  his  House  of  Commons 
Style,  522-23  ;  bantering  Mr. 
Cliaplin,  523-25 ;  his  Eloquence 
compared  with  Mr.  Briglit's,  525- 
27 

His  First  Premiership,  528- 
589.  His  Choice  of  the  Battle 
Ground,  528-31  ;  his  Address  to 
the  Electors  of  Sonth-wcst  Lanca- 
shire, 531-34 ;  prosecuting  his 
Candidature,  534-40 ;  a  Deliver- 
ance on  Ritualism,  539  ;  his  Defeat 
in  Lancasliire  and  Election  for 
Greenwicli,  540 ;  his  Ministry, 
542-43  ;  introduces  the  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  Bill, 
549-54 ;  his  Attitude  towards 
University  Reform,  555;  his  Ca- 
binet Councils  ;  meets  Jowett,  556  ; 
carries  the  First  Irish  Land  Bill, 
560-63;  replies  to  Mr.  Miall,  563  ; 
his  Views  ontlie  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Bill,  564  ;  his  Essay  on  tlie 
Franco-German  War,  565-67  ; 
throws  open  the  Civil  Service  to 
Competition,  569  ;  effects  Improve- 
ments in  Government  Depart- 
ments, 569-70  ;  is  attacked  in  his 
own  Constituency,  570  ;  abolishes 
Army  Purchase,  571-74  ;  speaks 
on  Free  Tiade,  574  ;  deals  with 
Irish  Home  Rule,  574-75  ;  ad- 
dresses his  Constituents  on  Black- 
heath,  575-78;  appoints  Sir  Robert 
Collier  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  578 ;  ap- 
points a  Cambridge  Clergyman 
to  the  Ewelme  Rectory,  579 ; 
defends  the  Monarchy  580  ;  ac- 
cepts the  Alabama  Award,  582  ; 
introduces  an  Irish  University 
Bill,  5S4  ;  is  defeated  and  resigns, 
but  resumes  Office,  585-86 ;  re- 
arranges his  Cabinet  and  becomes 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  588  ; 
dissolves  Parliament  on  a  Promise 
to  abolish  the  Income-tax,  589 

His  Home  Life,  590-606.  Hap- 
piness of  his  Home  Life,  590-91  ; 
his  Position  at  Hawarden  that  of 
a  Guest,  591 ;  how  lie  arranged  his 
Library  ;  the  "  Temple  of  Peace  " 
and  St.  Deiniol's,  591-92  ;  adds  to 
tlie  Hawarden  Estate,  593 ;  liow 
he  began  the  Day,  594;  liis  Self- 
command  ;  at  Breakfast ;  liis 
Morning's  Work,  595  ;  as  a  Land- 
scape Gardener ;    his    Adventure 
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in  the  Park  ;  his  Tree-felling, 
596  ;  at  Afternoon  Tea  and  Dinner, 
598  ;  the  Breadtli  of  his  Interests, 
598-99  ;  his  Talk,  599  ;  his  Mental 
and  Moral  Qualities,  600-1  ;  his 
Self-order  and  Discipline,  601-3  ; 
what  he  owed  to  his  Wife  and 
Children,  604;  Euumeration.of  his 
Family,  604-6 

His  First  Retirement,  607- 
617.  His  Miscalculation  in  dis- 
solving Parliament,  607 ;  re- 
signs Office,  608-9  ;  announces  his 
Retirement,  609 ;  opposes  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill, 
610-11  ;  discusses  Ritualism,  611 ; 
his  Piivate  Affairs,  612  ;  his  Athle- 
tics,  612-14  ;  returns  to  Theologi- 
cal Controversy,  614-15  ;  attacks 
Romanism,  615-17 

And  the  Eastern  Question, 
618-634.  Enters  upon  the  Bul- 
garian Agitation  and  speaks  at 
Blackheath,  619-20;  defends  Rus- 
sian Intervention,  621-22;  visits 
Birmingham  and  blesses  the  Cau- 
cus, 622-23 ;  in  Dublin,  024 ; 
opposes  the  Vote  of  Credit  almost 
Single-handed,  625-26;  criticises 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  de- 
nounces the  Cyprus  Convention, 
626-628  ;  his  Unpopularity  in  Mu- 
sic-hall and  "  Society  "  Circles, 
628-629 ;  decides  to  retire  from 
Greenwich,  629  ;  Indications  of 
his  Ascendency  in  the  Country  ; 
addresses  Paupers ;  starts  for 
Midlothian,  630;  his  First  Midlo- 
thian Campaign,  630-34 

His  Seconh  Premiership, 
635-681.  His  Election  Address, 
636-38 ;  criticises  Tory  Finance, 
638;  addresses  a  Meeting  at  Mary- 
lebone,  639-40;  his  Second  Mid- 
lothian Campaign,  640-44;  elected 
for  Midlothian  and  for  Leeds,  646  ; 
his  New  Administration,  650; 
gives  Offence  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  651  ;  his  Letter  of  Apo- 
logy, 652  ;  his  Treatment  of  tlio 
Eastern  Question,  652-54;  and  the 
Bradlaugh  Difficulty,  654-56  ;  abo- 
lislies  ti.e  Malt  Duty,  657;  pro- 
poses that  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell 
should  not  be  heard,  658-59 ;  his 
Trip  on  the  GrantuUy  Castle,  659- 
60  ;  moves  an  Urgency  Rule,  662- 
63 ;  his  Last  Budgets,  664 ;  his 
Tribute  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  664- 
65  ;  his  Transvaal  Policy,  065  ;  his 
Second  Irish  Land  Bill,  665-66; 
denounces  the  Land  League,  067- 
68  ;  defends  tlie  Kilmaiuham  Ne- 
gotiations, 069-71 :  stays  at  Cannes, 
672-74  ;  his  Speecli  on  the  Affirma- 
tion Bill,  674-75 ;  his  Cruise  on 
the  Pembroke  Castle,  674  ;  enfran- 
chises the  Labourers,  675-77  ;  his 
Egyptian  Policy,  077-81 ;  liis 
Siieech  on  Penj-deh ;  his  Govern- 
ment defeated,  081 

As  A  Home  Roler,  082-720. 
Favours  an  Irish  Parliament  in 
August,  1885,  084;  his  Dislike  of 
"The  Radical Programnie,"685;  his 
Election  Address  in  1885,  687-89  ; 
his  Efforts  to  secure  Liberal  Unity, 
690-92  ;  calls  for  an  Independent 
Majority,  692-94 ;  shelves  Dis- 
establishment, 094 ;  declares  the 
"Hawarden  Kite"  to  be  an  Irrespon- 
sible Declaration  ;  supports  Mr. 
Jes.se  Collings'  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  f98  ;  forms  a  Home  Rule 
Cabinet,  698  ;  introduces  tlie  First 
Home  Rule  Bill,  099-702;  intro- 
duces the  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
704 ;    his   Final    Appeal    for    the 
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Home  Rule  Bill,  706 ;  is  defeated 
and  dissolves  Parliament,  708-9  ; 
his  Resignation,  709 ;  issues  a 
Pamphlet  on  the  Irish  Question, 
709-10  ;  protests  against  Coercion, 
713-14  ;  attends  a  Demonstration 
in  Wales,  715  ;  his  Propagandism 
of  Home  Rule,  718-20  ;  his  Golden 
Wedding.  719;  on  the  Fall  of 
Parnell,  720 

His  Fourth  Premiership  and 
Final  Retirement,  721-736.  His 
last  Election  Address,  721 ;  forms 
his  Fourth  Ministry,  723  ;  intro- 
duces his  New  Home  Rule  Bill 
and  carries  it  through  the  Com- 
mons, 726-28  ;  speaks  on  Biinetal- 
lisiii  and  the  Evacuation  of  Egypt, 
728  ;  denounces  the  Lords  for  re- 
jecting the  Bill ;  writes  a  Letter 
about  "  Dodo,"  730 ;  his  Last 
Speech  in  the  House,  731 ;  his 
Farewell  Letter  to  his  Consti- 
tuents, 732  ;  his  Attitude  towards 
the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill, 
■  732  ;  his  Absorpf  ion  in  Study,  733 ; 
his  Championship  of  Ai'meuia  and 
Greece,  734-30 

His  Last  Days,  737-744.  At- 
tacked by  Agonising  Pains  at  But- 
terstone,  737  ;  goes  to  Cannes,  738  ; 
returns  to  London,  739  ;  stays  at 
Bournemouth,  but  goes  Home  to 
die,  740 ;  his  Death,  742 ;  is 
mourned  all  over  the  World,  742  ; 
the  Lying-in-State  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  and  the  Burial  in  tliu 
Abbey,  743 ;  a  Great  and  Com 
manding  Figure,  744 

Gladstone,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  (iice  Glynne), 
First  Meeting  of  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 4  ;  meets  him  at  Lady  The- 
resa Lister's  JIusical  Parties,  217  ; 
sees  him  at  Rome,  232  ;  Marriage 
of,  238;  accompanies  him  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  399  ;  and  a  Reform 
Demonstration  in  1866,  491  ;  goes 
witli  Sir.  Gladstone  to  Rome,  491 ; 
593;  her  Care  of  Iier  Husband, 
602,  604 ;  Celebration  of  her 
Golden  Wedding,  719 

Gladstone,  William  Glynne,  594 

Gladstone,  William  Henry,  Eldest  Son 
of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  239,  448-49, 
477,  593,  604 

Glynne,  Lady,  Mother  of  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, 232,  239 

Glynne,  Catlieriiie.  See  Gladstone, 
Mrs.  W.  E. 

Glynne,  Mary.    See  Lyttelton,  Lady 

Glynne,  Henry,  Rev.,  593 

Glynne,  Sir  Sleplien,  Brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  74,  591,  593,  612 

Glynne,  Sir  Stephen  Ricliard,  Father 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  239 

Gordon,  General,  and  the  Soudan, 
680-81 

Gordon,  Hon.  Arthur,  Lord  Stan- 
more,  198,  399 

Gorhani  Judgment,  The,  350-351 

Goschen,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.,  450  (foot- 
note), 642,  652,  690,  697,  70S,  711 

Grant,  Jan:es,  his  Estimate  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1838,  220 

Grant-Duff,  Sir  Mounlstuart,  203-4 

Graham,  Sir  James,  190,  395 

Granville  Earl,  556,  608-9,  648,  650,  697 

Greece,  Modein,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Sympathies  with,  455-450 

Greek  Frontier,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the,  072 

Gregory,  Sir  William,  490 

Greenwich,  Mr.  (JIadstone's  Repre- 
sentation of,  540,  570,  575-78,  689, 
019-20,  029 

Greville  Memoirs,  References  to,  182, 
186,  192,  193,  195,  190-97,  278,  279, 
303,  313,  371,  391 
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Grey,  Earl.  Ministry  of,  166,  184,  186, 

190 
Grillion's  Club,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Con- 

nei;tioii  with,  32-34,  242 
Guizot,  M.,   aud  Mr.  Gladstone,  276 

(footnote) 

Habershon,  Dr.,  740 

Handley,  Mr.,  Candidate  for  Newark- 
upon-Tront,  lUO,  190 

Hallam,  Arthur  Henry,  styles  Mr. 
Gladstone  "  The  Eton  Premier," 
60  ;  becomes  Intimate  with  Him, 
74  ;  90  ;  his  Correspondence  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  99-100 ;  foretells 
Tennyson's  Greatness,  100  ;  visits 
Oxford  University,  100  ;  a  Mem- 
ber of  "  The  Apostles,"  102  ;  his 
Estimate  of  Maurice,  102 ;  his 
Death,  182-83 

Hallam,  Henry  S6 

Hamilton,  Walter  Kerr,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  74 

Hai'court,  Sir  William,  his  Duel  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Bill,  505; 
542,  698,  712,  716,  723,  743 

Hardy,  Mr.  Gathorne  (Earl  of  Cran- 
brook),  defeats  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Oxford  University,  451 

Hartington,  Marquis  of  (Duke  of 
Devonshire),  elected  Liberal 
Leader  in  tlie  Commons,  609  ;  and 
the  Eastern  Question,  621-22  ;  his 
Election  Address  in  1880,  636  ;  his 
Position  in  1880,  648,  649-50  ;  and 
Home  Rule,  697,  699,  707,  708, 
709,  730 

Hawardeii,  232,  239,  240  ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Position  at ;  the  "  Temple 
of  Peace  "  and  Chapel  of  Ease  at, 
691-92,  593,  595,  596,  599;  the 
Succession  to  the  Estate,  593-94  ; 
Beauties  of  the  Park,  595-96  ;  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Adventure  in  the  Park, 
596 ;  737,  740 

"  Hawarden  Kite,"  The,  096 

Ilawtrey,  Dr.,  74,  78 

HerliCrt.SidneytLoi'd  Herbert  of  Lea), 
114,  126,  196,  240,   371,  :j82,  ;J95 

Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  681,  709, 
743 

Home  Life,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  590-600 

Hcnne  Rule,  Gladstone  and,  574,  634, 
684,  687,  689,  692-94,  095-720,  721- 
27,  728-32 

Homer,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Studies  in. 
139-49,  464-65,  .584,  733 

Hope,  James.    See  Hope-Scott 

Hope-Scott,  James,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
.stone,66,  7.5,122-23,239,281,  351-54 

Horace,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Translations 
of,  152-54 

Horsman,  Edward,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1866,  485-86 

Houghton,  Lord  (Monckton  Milnes), 
on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Bea- 
constield,  30  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Solitary  Dinner  at  Grillion's,  34  ; 
Ills  Visit  to  Oxford  University, 
102-3 ;  liis  Impressions  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  114 ;  his  mot  on 
Suimay  Observance,  209  ;  on  the 
Contrast  between  Palmerston  and 
Gladstone,  478  ;  expostulates  with 
Gladstone,  574 

House  of  Lords.    See  Lords,  Hou.se  of 

Uowick,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  Grey), 
attactks  Mi-.  Gladstone's  Father 
for  the  Management  of  a  Slave 
Plantation,  171  ;  his  Estimate  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  First  (J reat  Speech 
in  Parliament,  177  ;  299 

Hume,  Deacon,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  278-79 

Hunje,  Joseph,  205-7,  404 

Humour,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Sense  of, 
175,  325-26,  600-1 

Huskissuu,  William,  91 


Huxley,  Professor,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 250 

Imperialism,  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  567 

Income-tax,  The,  287,  404-lU,  417, 
421,  425  (footnote),  428-29,  439, 
442,  448,  588-89,  607,  664 

India,  Lord  Beacbustleld's  Financial 
Record  in,  6ii2 

Indian  Mutiny,  The,  Mr.  Gladstone 
on,  395 

Inglis,  Sir  Robert,  207,  226,  306,  341 ,  342 

Ionian  Islands,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Mis- 
sion to,  398-402  ;  Cession  of,  446 

Italian  Unity,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
427-28 

Irish  Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the, 
179-82,  202-3,  223-24,  253-55,  312- 
14,  450,  499-501,  530-32,  534,  536, 
538,  546-55 

Irish  Grievances,  543-46  ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on,  558 

Irisli  Land  Bill  (1870),  500-63  ;  (1881), 
665-68  ;  (1886),  764-5 

Irish  Land  Laws,  557-60.  See  also 
Irish  Land  Bill 

Irish  Land  Lengue,  661,  666-68 

Irish  University  Bill,  The,  681-86 

Jamaica  Constitution,  Bill  for  sus- 
pending the,  237-38 

Jerusalem  Bisliopric,  The,  280 

Jevons,  Stanley,  and  the  Coal  Ques- 
tion, 480-82  ;  Interview  of  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  481 

Jones,  Archdeacon,  66 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  aud  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 556 

Kay-Shuttleworth,  Sir  James,  advo- 
cate) the  Lancasteriau  System  of 
Educaticm,  215 

Kean,  Charles,  75 

Keate,  Dr.,  Headmaster  of  Eton,  72- 
74,  75,  86,  87 

"  Kilmainham  Treaty,"  The,  G68-71 

KnatchbuU  -  Hugessen.  See  Bra- 
bourne,  Lord 

Knowles,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 19,  708 

Labouchere,  Mr.  Henry,  M.P.,  and 
Home  Rule,  706 

Lacaila,  Sir  James,  his  Recollections 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  364-65,  399 

Lancashire  Cotton  Famine,  The,  430, 
431,  432,  44.) 

Land  League,  Irish,  661,  666-68 

Lecky,  Riglit  Hon.  W.  E.  H.,  and 
Home  Rule,  710 

Leeds,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Election  for, 
646 

Leopardi,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Essay  on, 
152 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall,  74,  387, 
414-16,  544 

Licensing  Act  (1872),  The,  582-83 

Lincoln,  Lord  (atterwards  Fifth  Duke 
of  Newcastle),  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Eton  Friends,  75;  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  "  Weg,"  103  ;  at  the 
Oxford  Union,  127  ;  recommends 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  Father,  132  ; 
is  appointed  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  195  ;  retires  from  South 
Notts,  320 ;  divoi'ces  Lady  Lincoln, 
347-49  ;  Accession  of,  to  the  Duke- 
dom, 369  ;  takes  Olhce  as  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Ministry,  371;  favours  War  with 
Russia, '379,  613 

Lister,  Lady  Theresa,  her  Musical 
Parties  in  1838,  217 

Literature,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Contri- 
butions to,  452-73,  465-69  et 
passim 

Liverpool,  Electoral  Corruption  at, 
167-70,  178-79 

Lloyd,    Bishop,    liis   Early    Death    a 


Misfortune  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 204 

Local  Government,  Importance  of, 
recognised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1868,  538  ;  Mr.  Goscheu's  Bill  on, 
576,  634 

Lords,  House  of,  206-7  ;  and  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Paper  Duty,  423-25  ;  and 
Irish  Clinrch  Disestablishment, 
554  ;  Mr.  Bright  on,  555  ;'  and  the 
Ballot  Bill,  571 ;  and  the  Abolition 
of  Army  Purchase,  571,  572-74  ; 
and  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  668; 
and  the  County  Franchise,  675-77  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Fourth  Ad- 
ministration, 724-25  ;  and  Home 
Rule,  728-30 ;  and  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  519-20,  731 

Lowe,  Robert  (Viscount  Sherbrooke), 
Declaration  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Masterfulness,  23  :  at  the  Oxford 
Union,  125,  126,  127,  134  ;  on  the 
County  Franchise,  459 ;  ami  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866,  485-90  ; 
rallies  to  Irish  Disestablishment, 
501 ;  joins  the  First  Gladstone 
Ministry,  542;  and  the  proposed 
Match  Tax,  571-72  ;  and  his 
Quarrel  with  Ayrton,  588,  608 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Mr.  and 
Gladstone,  332 

Lyall,  J.  E.,  123,  126 

Lymlhurst,  Lord,  197,  423 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  as  a  Scholar,  138-39  ; 
his  Marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Glynne; 
238 

Lyttelton,  Lady  (nee  Glynne),  Mar- 
riage of,  238 

Lytton,  Earl  of,  and  Afghanistan,  631 
632 

Lytton,  Lord  (Bulwer-Lytton),  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Mission  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  398-99 

Macaulay,  Lord,  on  enfranchising 
the  Jews,  118-19  ;  meets  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Rome,  233  ;  his' 
Review  of  "The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  the  Church,"  233-35  ; 
his  Attacks  upon  the  Chinese  in 
Connection  with  the  Opium  Traffic, 
241  ;  taunted  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  his  Departure  from  Family 
Traditions,  243  ;  on  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  244 ;  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
467-69 

McCarthy,  Mr.  Justin,  722,  723 

MacCoU,  Canon,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Speech  on  the  Irish  University 
Bill,  585-86  (footnote) 

Macleod,  Norman,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
463 

Maiden   Speech,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  170 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  References  to  his 
Diary,  306,  554 

Manning.  Henry  Edward  (Cardinal), 
102,  113,  116,  129-30  ;  his  Friend- 
shiji  witli  Mr.  Gladstone,  130  ; 
an  Evangelical  Champion,  204; 
is  Godfather  to  Win.  Henry 
Gladstone,  239  ;  receives  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  May- 
nooth  Grant,  312-13  ;  his  Secession 
to  Rome,  351-52  ;  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Visit  to  Rome  in  1866,  491- 
92  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Attack 
on  Modern  Romanism,  616-17 

Match-tax,  The  proposed,  572 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  his  Influence  at  Ox- 
ford, 102,  103,  124 

Mayiiooth  Grant,  The,  223-27,  254, 
312-14 

Maxwell-Scott,  Mrs.,  Daughter  of 
James  Hope-Scott,  352,  353,  3.04 

Melbourne,  Lord,  190,  192,  204,  238, 
276 

Meiivale,  Charles,  102 

Miall,  Edward,  and  the  Elementarj 
Education  Bill,  563 
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Microcosm,  The,  78 
Mitlliithian,  Mr.  Gladstone's   Repre- 
sentation of,   630-34,  G36,  640-46, 

687-SS),  692-9 1,  721 
Miliier-Gibsnii,  Mr.,  391,  395,  421 
MilneS-Gaskell.    See  Gaskell 
Milnes,   Monckton.     See   Houghton, 

Lord 
Molesworth,  Sir  William,  371 
Monkswell,  Lord,  Elevation  of,  to  the 

Judicial  Corauiittee  of  the  Privy 

Council,  578 
Montenegro,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  456- 

57,  652-54 
Morley,  Mr.  John,  and  Coercion,  663; 

and  Home  Rule,  696,  697,  698,  703- 

4,  706,  708,  712,  713  (lootnote),  716, 

723 
Morpeth,  Viscount,  110,  225-26 
Mount-Temple,   Lord  (William  Cow- 

per),  87 
Mozley,    Tliomas,    "Reminiscences" 

of,  204 
Municijial    Corporations    Bill,    The, 

204-7 
Murray,  Mr.  John,  Comments  of  Mr. 

Gladstone  on  the  Life  of,  16-17 

Napoleon  III.  and  Orsinl,  395 

National  Debt,  Mr.  Gladstone  begins 
the  Reduction  of,  480-82 

Natural  Immortality,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Views  on,  270 

Navy  Estimates  in  1894,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on,  731 

Neapolitan  Misgovernment  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  363-66,  457 

Negro  Emancipation,  91-92,  134,  171- 
74,  178,  214,  220,  243 

Newark-upon-Trent,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Representation  of,  158-64,  195-96, 
215,  275-76,  320-22 

Newcastle,  Fourth  Uuke  of,  15S-59, 
162 

Newcastle  Programme,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the,  720 

Newman,  John  Henry,  at  Oxford, 
104, 121 ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Estimate 
of  his  Influence  at  Oxford,  203^; 
liis  Sympathy  with  Mr,  Gladstone 
under  Adverse  Criticism,  231 ;  his 
Testimony  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Knowledge  of  St.  Augustine,  247  ; 
his  Secession,  310 

Nonconformists,  Mr.  Gladstone  and, 
252-53,  200-62,  263-66,  273,  563 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Funeral,  743 

Northcote,  Stafford  (Earl  of  Iddes- 
leigh),  becomes  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Private  Secretary,  282 ;  defends 
the  Recall  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot, 
339-40;  supports  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
Candidate  for  Oxford  University, 
342 ;  takes  up  the  Work  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  372-73 ;  enters 
Parliament  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Auspices,  374  ;  seeks  a  Leader  and 
finds  one  in  Disraeli,  389  ;  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Indictment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  450  (footnote) ;  and 
the  Eastern  Question,  625 ;  defends 
Tory  Finance  in  1880,  636;  663 ;  is 
elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
632  ;  his  Death,  711 

Oakeley,  Frederick,  98,  103 

Obstruction,  Parliamentary,  650,  661- 
63 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  on  Electoral  Cor- 
ruption at  Liverpool,  18,  179  ;  on 
the  Houseof  Lords,  205-6;  supports 
the  Whigs  and  is  denounced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  210  ;  his  Parody  on 
"  the  Three  Colonels,''  224  ;  takes 
a  Journey  with  Mr.  Gladstiuie, 
235-36  (footnote);  Mr.  Gladstone 
on,  403-64  ;  716 

O'Connor,  Fcargus,  344 


Oratory,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  46-51,  86- 
87,  128-29,  502-27  et  jiassim 

Orsini,  and  the  Attempt  to  assas- 
sinate Napoleon  III  ,  395 

O'Shea  Divorce  Case,  719-20 

Oxford  Union  Society,  The,  Fonnda- 
tion  of,  112  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Con- 
nection with,  113-34 

Oxford  University,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Career  at,  94-110  ;  a  Petition  of, 
against  Reform,  109 ;  compared 
with  Cambridge,  111-12,  150-51  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Love  for,  150  ;  as 
a  Training-ground  for  Prime  Min- 
isters,  151  ;  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Election  as  Chancellor  of, 
183-84  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Represen- 
tation of,  340-342,  372,  391,  417, 
449,  450-51,  474-76 ;  his  Lecture 
on,  460 

Palmer,  Roundell.  See  Selborne,  Lord 
Palmer  of  Magdalen  and  the  Oxlbrd 

Union,  126 
Palmerston,  Lord,  appointed  Foreign 
Secretary ;  on  University  Tests, 
190;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Disgust  with, 
344  ;  his  Great  Speech  in  the  Don 
Pacifico  Debate,  357  ;  is  dismissed 
by  and  defeats  Lord  John  Russell, 
368  ;  his  Eulogy  of  Turkey,  375  ; 
works  for  War  with  Russia,  379 ; 
resigns,  but  is  induced  by  Glad- 
stone  to  remain  in  Office,  379 ; 
his  First  Ministry,  382  ;  and  Civil 
Service  Reform,  388  ;  is  defeated 
in  Parliament  in  Connection  with 
the  Case  of  the  Arrow,  but  Vic- 
torious in  the  Country,  391  ;  de- 
feated on  the  Conspiracy  to 
Murder  Bill,  395  ;  his  Government 
of  1859,  417;  his  Relations  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  420 ;  on  keeping 
Mr.  Gladstone  "muzzled,"  451; 
Death  of,  478;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Memorial  Speech  on,  478-79 
Papal  Sovereignty,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 

568 
Paper  Duty,  Repeal  of  the,  423-25 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  The,  728,  731 
Parliamentary  Reform.     See  Reform 
Parnell,   C.  S.,  659,  660,  661-62,  091, 

694-95,  708,  713,  719-20 
Parnell  Commission,  16,  719 
Parnell,  Sir  H.,  and  Financial    Re- 
form, 289 
Patteson,  Bishop,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 

464 
Peace-at-any-Price,     Mr.     Gladstone 

on,  641-42 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  and  Catholic 
Emancipation,  121 ;  loses  his  Seat 
for  Oxford  University,  125  ;  sent 
for  by  William  IV.  on  the  Dis- 
missal of  the  Melbourne  Govern- 
ment, 193  ;  forms  an  Administra- 
tion, 194 ;  appoints  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
194  ;  is  defeated  in  the  Country, 
196;  his.  Resignation,  204;  his 
Indignation  at  "The  State  in  its 
Relations  with  the  Church,"  232  ; 
is  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  but 
abandons  the  Attempt  to  form  a 
Ministry,  238 ;  his  Second  Ad- 
ministration, 276  ;  Greville's  Per- 
ception of  his  Liberalism,  278 ; 
his  Great  Budget  of  1842,  287  ;  his 
Reform  of  the  Tarifi;  287,  2S8  ;  his 
Acceptance  of  Free 'Trade  in  Corn, 
318-20  ;  keeps  the  Whigs  in  Olhce, 
343-44  ;  Death  of  ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Estimate  of,  362  ;  a  Statue 
of,  unveiled  at  Manchester,  375  ; 
and  the  Income  Tax,  404 
Peelite  Peiiod,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  335- 

402 
Peelites,  the.  Position  of,  in  1852,  368  ; 
their  Coalition  with  the  Whigs,  369 


Pen.i-deh,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  681 

Pliillimore,  Sir  Walter,  ou  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Sympathy  with  the  Con- 
federates, 436-37 

Phnenix  Park  Tragedy,  The,  671-72 

Piety,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  39-42,  272-73, 
:^30,  540-42,  594 

Pigott  Forgerv,  The,  713 

Place,  Francis,  275  (footnote),  276, 
304  (footn'  ite) 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  References  to 
his  "Personal  Remembrances," 
556,  578 

Powles,  Mr.,  and  the  Representative,  17 

Praed,  Mackworth,  78 

Presbyterian  Ritual,  Mr.  Gladstone 
on,  674 

Press,  The,  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  446-47 

Protection,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Emanci- 
pation from,  294-99.  See  also  Free 
Trade 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Opposition  to,  610-11 

Purcell,  Mr.,  References  to  his  "Lite 
of  Manning,"  100,  111,  492,  617 

"  Radical  Programme,  The,"  Mr. 
Gladstone  and,  684-85 

Railway  Regulation  Bill,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's, 284 

Rawson,  Rev.  William,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's First  Teacher,  66 

Rawson,  Sir  Rawson  W.,  his  Recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  280  ;  Promotion 
of,  282 

Redistribution  Bill,  The,  675-77, 
681 

Redmond,  Mr.  John,  722 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Connection  with,  106-10, 
125-28,  402,  442-44,  459,  474-76, 
483-91,  493-95,  675-77,  681  et  pas- 
sim 

Reid,  Sir  Wemyss,  his  Life  of  W.  E. 
Forster,  564,  657-58  (footnote) 

Rendel,  Lord,  738,  743 

Republicanism  in  England,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Opposition  to,  580 

Retirement,  Mr.  Gladstone's  First, 
607-17  ;  his  Final,  731-36 

Reville,  Dr.,  his  Controversy  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  250 

Rice.    See  Spring  Rice 

Richter,  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-,  Author  of 
"  Kypros,''  146 

Ripon,  Earl  of,  leaves  Earl  Grey's 
Government,  190 ;  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Chief  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
276-77,  278-79 

Ripon,  Marquis  of,  appointed  Viceroy 
of  India,  650  ;  and  Home  Rule, 
705 

Ritualism,  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  538-39, 
611,  614-15 

Robbins,  Mr.  A.  F.,  References  to  hi.s 
"  Early  Public  Life  of  Win.  Ewart 
Gladstone,"  162,  170,  177,  238-39 

Rochester,  Bishop  of,  735-36,  738 

Roebuck,  J.  A.,  166,  199,  211,  217-18, 
357,  361,  382,  398 

Rogers,  Frederic.  See  Blachford, 
Lord 

Rogers,  Dr.  Guinness,  740 

Rogers,  Professor  Thorold,  Epigram 
of,  on  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  608 ; 
661  (footnote) 

Romanism,  Modern,  attacked  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  615 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  626,  631 ;  and  the 
First  Midlothian  Election,  646  ; 
as  Foreign  Secretary,  698,  723  ; 
726,  730  ;  as  Premier,  732,  734  ; 
743 

"  Round  Table  Conference,"  The,  712 

Routch,  Benjamin,  M.P.,  186 

Russell,  Lord  John  (Earl  Russell), 
192 ;  moves  the  House  into  Com- 
mittee  ou  the  Temporalities  of  the 
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Irish  Church,  202 ;  carries  the  Re- 
solution, 204  ;  brings  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Bill,  204  ;  pro- 
poses Coercion  for  Canada,  211  ; 
and  the  Corn  Laws,  286-87  ;  306  ; 
his  Edinburgh  Letter  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  319  ;  his  Failure  to  form  a 
Cabinet  in  1845,  319  ;  resigns,  but 
resumes  Office ;  introduces  tlie 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  366-67, 
368;  dismisses  Lord  Palmerston 
and  is  himself  defeated,  368  ;  pro- 
jioses  Alliance  to  the  Peelites, 
368  ;  his  Coriespondence  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  Subject, 
369-70  ;  accepts  Office  under  Lord 
Aberdeen  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
371  ;  favours  War  with  Russia, 
379 ;  defeats  the  Derby  Govern- 
ment, 402  ;  as  Foreign  Secretary 
under  Palmerston,  417 ;  is  elevated 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  428 ;  474  ; 
succeeds  Palmerston  as  Premier, 
479 ;  Career  of  his  Ministry,  482- 
91  ;  resigns  on  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1866,  491  ;  retires  from  the  Leader- 
ship of  the  Party,  408  ;  supports 
Irish  Disestablishnient,  501 

Bussell,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.,  References  to 
Monoiirai'li  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  143, 
146,  209-,  240-41,  499,  580  ;  030 
(footnote) 

Russian  Intervention  in  the  Balkans, 
Mr.  Gladstone  on,  621-22 

St.  Deiniol's  Library  and  Hostel,  35, 
268,  592 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of  fLord  Robert 
Cecil),  395  (footnote  I,  493  (foot- 
note) ;  denounces  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Treatment  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
425  ;  450  ;  and  tlie  Constantinoiile 
Conference,  621  ;  his  Return  from 
the  Berlin  Congress,  626;  his  First 
Administration,  682 ;  )iis  Irish 
Policy,  683,  687,  691,  (i96,  705  ;  his 
Second  Administration,  709,  711, 
71.3-14,  715-10,  719-20,  ,722-23; 
734,  742,  743 

Sandon,  Lord,  his  Election  for  Liver- 
pool,  Petitioned    against,   168-70 

Scholarship,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  135-54. 
■See  also  Critic,  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a 

Seudamore.,  Mr.,  and  the  Post-Olhce 
Scandal,  586 

Selborne,  Earl  of  (Roundell  Palmer), 
124,  120,  209,  351,  066,  068,  697, 
698,  699 

Sehvyn,  George  Augustus,  74,  78,  79, 
95 

Senior,  Nassau,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
386,  411,  41.3-14 

Shaftesbuiy,  Earl  of,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1841,  280-81  ;  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Support  of  the  Dis- 
senters' Chapels  Bill,  308 

Shaw-Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.,  542 

Shell,  Richard  Lalor,  287-88 ;  his 
Forecast  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  308 

Slierbrooke,  Viscount.  See  Lowe, 
Robert 

Shciidan,  Richard  Brinsley,  Mr. 
(iladstone  on,  467 

Shuttleworth.    See  Kay-Shuttlcworth 

Siblhorp,  Colonel,  and  the  Maynooth 
Grant,  223-24,  220 

Slavery.     See  Nepn)  Emancipation 

Smith,  Goldwin,  Professor,  and  Home 
|{ule,  710    ■ 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  740 

Kocicty,  Mr.  Gladstone  in,  323-34 


Soudan,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the,  680, 
OSS 

South  Lancashire,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Candidature  for,  476-78 

South-West  Lancashire,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Candidature  for  and  Defeat 
in  1868,  531-40 

Spedding,  James,  102 

Spencer,  Earl,  671,  683,  097,  698,  705 

Spring  Rice,  T. ,  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  205 ;  introduces  a  Bill  to 
abolish  Church  Rates,  212  ;  com- 
pliments Mr.  Gladstone  and  com- 
mits an  Irish  Bull,  219-20  ;  moves 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  223 ;  on 
State  Grants  to  Religious  Bodies, 
236-37 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn  (Dean  of 
Westminster),  78,  90,  95,  580,  629 
(footnote) 

Stanley,  Geoffrey.  See  Derby,  Fif- 
teenth Earl  of 

Stanmore,  Lord.  See  Gordon,  Hon. 
Arthur 

Stansfeld,  Sir  James,  542,  699 

"  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  The,"  227-32,  233-35,  253- 
55 

State  Churchism,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
227-32,  235,  614-15.  Ste  also 
Church  of  England  and  Dis- 
establishment 

Sterling,  John,  102 

Sterling  Club,  The,  309-10 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Lord,  and  the 
Crimean  War,  379 

"Success,"  Sir  John  Gladstone's 
Slave  Estate,  92 

Sugden,  Lord  Cliancellor,  liis  Retort 
on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  159 

Suez  Canal  Shares,  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  Purchase  of,  018-19  (footnote), 
677-78 

Sunday  Observance,  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
602 

Sutherland,  Dowager  Duchess  of,  and 
Garibaldi,  442 

Tait,  Archbishop,  114 

Tariff  Reform,  Mr.  Gladstone  and, 
280,  288-93,  291-99,  315-17 

Taunton,  Lord  (Henry  Labouchere), 
237,  346 

"  Tea-room  Party,"  The,  494 
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454-55 
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sity Bill,  585-86  (footnote) 
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Wordsworth,  William,  visits  Mr. 
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